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Acanttais linaria. 
Accidents to birdSt 
Acclpiter atricapillus, 
•* atricapilluB striatulnSt 



•» cooperi, 7, 18, 99, 163 

•* velox, 7, 17, 99. 163 

Actitis macularia, 17, 99 

Agelaius pboeniceiw, 20, 101, 148 

»» tricolor. 148 

iGffialitis vocifera, 17, 99 

Aix sponsa, 97 

Albatross, Wandering, eggs of 78 
Albino Messenger, 172 

Alpataocbee, a day in 103 

American Moseuu of natural 

history, bulletin of 176 

American Ornithologists ITnion, 

new check list of 62, 78 

Ammodramus australis. 60 

'* savannarum passerinus, 

20, 113, 122, 160 
Ampelis cedromm, 20, 114 

*' g^arrulus, 114 

Anas boschas, 97 

** carolinensis, 97 

•• discors, 97 

** obscura, 97 

" penelope, 97 

Anthus pennsylvanicus, 129 

Antrostomus carolinensis, 116, 158 

*• yociferus, 19, 100 

Aphelocoma floridana, 134 

** woodhousei, 147 

AquUa chn'saetos, 8, 18, 99, 164 

Archibuteo ferruginens, 8, 164 

** lagopus sancti-Johannis, 

8,99, 164 
Ardea candidissima, 

** csemlea, 

** herodias. 
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113 ^ 
72 
99,163 
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egretta, 
viresc 



I** vireecens, 
Arsenical soap, 
Asio accipitrfnns, 

** wilsonianus, 
Andubon monimient, 

** Ornithological club. 
Auk, great 
Aythya affinis , 

** americana, 

** marila neartica, 
Bachman, John, biography 
Bartamia longicauda, 
Bergtold's birds of Buffalo, 
Bird law legislation, 

•• life, 

** migration blanks, 

*' Rock 
Birds for millinery, 
Bittern, American 
Bittern, Least 
Blackbird, a white 

♦* Brewer's 

*« Red-winged * 

*• Rusty 

" tricoiored 

•• Yellow-headed 
Bluebird, 

** remarkable runt egg of 176 
Bobolink, 101, 160 

»* Western 148 

Bobwhite, 17, 93, 99, 124, 163 

** how many eggs can it cover, 61 
Bonasa umbellus, 17, 90, 163 

Botaurus lentiginosus, 17, 98, 120 

Bowler. E. S., death of 46 

Branta canadensis, os 

Brooklyn, L. I., winter birds in 

vicinity of 106 

Bubo virginianus 18, 99, 164 

** virginianus arcticus 67 

** virginianus subarcticus 67, 164 
Bunting, Black-throated, in 

Worcester Co., Mass., 174 
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17 
17,96 
28,98 
17,96 
47 
66,164 
66,99,164 
47 
96 
77 
96 
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98 
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64 
28,31 
66 
20 
124 
150 
17, 98, 120 
143 
71 
148 
20, 101, 148 
77, 113, 148 
148 
101, 148 
130 



" Indigo 


111,160 


Bnteo borealis. 


18, 99, 164 


»• borealis calurus, 


7,164 


" borealis krideri. 


164 


•* harlani. 


7,164 


*• Uitissimus, 


18, 99, 164 


" lineatus. 


99, 164 


** swainsoni. 


7,164 



VOL. XIV., 1889. 

Buzzard Island, a trip t<» 121 

" Turkey 96 

^ahoon, John C. 60 

California Ornithological club, 29 
Cape Cod, addition to shore birds 

of 141 

Cardinal, 20, 28, 67, 114 

Cardinalis cardinalis, 20, 28, 67. 1 14 
Carpodacus cassini, 149 

** frontalis, 149 

" purpureus, 113 

Catbird, 22, 130, 173 

Cathartes atrata, 17 

** aura, 7, 17, 99, 163 

Centrocercus urophasianus, 163 

CeophloBus pileatus, 19, 68 

Certhia familiaris americana, 22, 130 
Ceryle alcyon, 18, 67, 100, 166 

Charitonetta albeola, 98 

Chat, Yellow-breasted 21, 129 

Chsetura pelasgica 19, 100 

Chelidon erythrogaster, 114 

Chester County, Pa , birds of 

97, 113, 129, 158, 176 

Chickadee, 22, 130 

** Carolina 22 

Chordeiles virginianus, 19, 100 

** virfrinianus henryi, 146 

Cbuck-wiirs- widow, a series of 

eggs of 116 

" at Raleigh, N.C., 158 

Circus hudsonius, 7, 17, 99, 163 

Cistothorus palustris, 39, 130 

Climbs, difficult 174 

ClivlroU riparia, 20, 114 

Coccothroetes vespertina, 149 

Coccyzus americanus, 

18, 67, 100, 161, 166 

** erythropthalmus, 18, 100, 166 

Colaptes auratus, 19, 100, 146 

** auratus hybridus, 146 

** cafer, lOO, 146 

Cold, destruction of birds by 122 

Colinus virginianus, 17, 99, 163 

Collecting experience with 

Great Homed Owls, etc.. 53 

Colorado Biological Association, 48 

«• birds of 6. 66 

Columba fasciata, 6 

Columbigallina passerlna palles- 

cens, 69 

Colymbus auritus, 97 

'* holboBllli, 97 

*' nigricollis califomicus, 138 

Compsotnlypis americana, 21,116 

Contopus borealis, 19, 100, 146 

" pertinax, 146 

** richardsonii. 146 

•» virens, 19, luo 

Conurus carolinensis, 67, 166 

Cooke*8 bird migration, 30 

Coot, American 98 

Cormorant, Florida, nesting of 164 

Cornwall, Vermont, notes on a 

few nests collected at 150 

Corvus americanus, 20, 101, 147 

** corax sinuatus 19, 147 

•* cryptoleucus, 147 

*< ossifragus, 101 

Cowbird. 63, 101, 148 

** a list of birds in whose 
nests their eggs have 
been found, 130 

Crane, Crowned, anatomical 

structure of 27 

•« Little Brown 160 

Creeper, Brown 22 

Crossbi.l, American 20, 113, 149 

** American, nesting of 89 

«* Mexican 149 

" Pine, in Illinois 6 

'' Red 43 

•* White-winged, 113, 149 

** White-winged, nesting of 67 

Crow, 20, 101, 147 

** eight eggs of, in one nest, 66 

" Ffeh 101 

Crows, 64 

Cuckoo, Albino 169 

•' Black-billed 18, 100 

*• Black-billed, eggs of 96, 166 

<* Yellow-billed, 18, 67, 100, 150, 166 



Curious nesting places, 77 

" traits 93 

Cyanocephalus cyanocepbalus, 147 

Cyanocltta cristata, 19, 101, 160 

•• stelleri macrolopha, 147 

Cypseloides uiger 146 

Danla acuta, 97 

Dark side of collecting, 177 

Davie, Oliver, nests and eggs, 16, 126 

Dendragapus obscurus, 163 

Dendroica sestiva, 21,116 

** blackbumisB, 21, 116 

•• cierulea, 116 

*» cierulescens, 21, 116, ITO 

** castanra, 116 

** chrysoparia, 68 

*' coronata, 116 

<« discolor, 86, 1^ 

** dominlca, 21, 116, 161 

** maculosa, 116 

** palmarum, 129 

** pennsylvanica, 21, 116, 160 

" pinus, 167 

«' striata, 116 

•♦ vigorsii, 116, 167 

•* virens, 21, 116 

Dickcissel, 114 

Dollchonyx oryzivorus, 101, 160 

*• oryzivorus albinucha, 148 

Dove, Mexican round, eggs of 69 



Mourning 



White-wfuMMl. 
Downs, Andrew, blnls of Nova 



tf, 17, 99, 163 



Scotia, 


47 


Dream, a 


16 


Drive into the country, 


107 


Dryobates pubescens. 


18,100 


•♦ pubescens fumidus 


68 


•• pubescens gairdnerii 


67 


" villosus, 


18,100 


" villosus auduboni, 


18 


" villosus harrisii, 


67 


Duck, American (J olden-eye, 08 


♦♦ American Scaup, 


98 


*' Black 


97 


♦• Buflle-head 


98 


•• Canvasback 


67 


•* Labrador 


29, 47, 63 


" Lesser Scaup 


98 


•* MaUard 


14,97 


»« Pintail 


47,97 


•• Readhead 


97 


•• Ruddv 
" Wood 


98 
97 


" Wood, raising 


111 


Dntcher's bird notes from Little 


CJuU Island, N.Y., 


79 


Eagle, 


124 


»♦ Bald 18.66, 
•• Bald, a series of Flor 


78, 99, \%\ 


Ida 


" OoldSi 8, 18, 29, 


73 

78, 99, 164 


" Golden, in Montana 


25 


♦• Golden, terrier carried off by, 78 


Easter Hawk's Eggs, 


81 


£ct4»piste8 mijgratorius. 
Eggs, a hunt in the rain, 


99,162 


118 


•• easy way of blowing 


92 


** retention of 


6,48 


" spherical 
Egret, American 


67 


63 


** American, in Maine 


28 


Elanoides forflcatus 


17, 83, 162 


Elanus leucurus. 
Empidonax acaoicus, 


90 


19, 101 


«* difficilis,: 


146 


♦* flaviventris. 


100 


•« hammondi, 


146 


** minimus, 


19, 101, 146 


** obscurus, 


147 


" pusillus, 


146 


Erismatura rubida. 


96 


Exchanging eggs, 
Falco coiumbarius, 


110 
65, 99, 164 


** mexicanus, 


66, l«t 


•• peregrinus anatum. 


66,164 


»• richardsoni. 


66,164 


" sparverius. 


18, 66, 99 


Falcon, Prairie 


66,164 


Fall migration of birds. 


74 


Fashion and taste. 


125 


Feathers, white 


128 
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Finch, House 149 

•* Pwrple 113, 143, 149 

•* Purple, CasRin'ft 149 

Flicker, 19, 100, 145 

•* Hybrid 145 

" Red-bhafted 100, 145 

Flycatcher, Acadian 19, 101 

** Acadian, nestinfi^ of 136 

*' Ash-throated 146 

•* Baird's 146 

*• Coues's 146 

•• Crested 19, 100 

•* Crested, nesting; of 135 

*' Haminond'M 146 

•♦ Lea«t 19, 101, 146 

•* Little 146 

•• Olive-sided, 19, 100, 146 

♦• PhcBbe 19, 100 

'• Vermillion, at Riverside, 

ChI., W 

•♦ Wright's 146 

•♦ Yellow-bellied lOO 

FiK>te*8 semi-annual, 125 

Fuliea auiericana, 9H 

<«aleoscoptes carolinensis, 22, 130, 173 

GallinaKo delicata, 98 

Gallinuia galcuta, 98 

Hallinule, Florida 98 

•• Purple 124 

Oannet, (\)ry's 40, 69 

(leococcyx callfomianus, 67 

(ieothlvpiH formova, 21, IM, 12s» 

•' Philadelphia, 129 

** trichas, 21, 129, 150 

(}lauci<metta elangula amerlcana, 98 

(ilaucidium gnonia, 67 

(tnatcaU'her, Blue (»ray 23, 130 

♦♦ lUue <i ray, nesting of, at 

Raleigh. X.C. 181 

(lOldflnch, American 20, 113 

'• late nesting of 43 

(lOose, Canada '.>8 

'* Canada, set of eggs «f 14 

Ctosbawk, American 99, l(-3 

" unusual numlkers of 13 

'* Western 7 

(Jould, N. E. 14 

(irackle, Bronzed 149 

" Purple 113 

" Purple, and Robin laying 

in same nest, 88 

" Pun»l©i variation in the 

nesting places of 13T 

Crebe, HolboBll's 97 

" Horned 97 

" Pieil-b'lled 97 

♦• Pied-billed, nesting of 138 

(Jreenwood, Enierv C, death of, 124 

(SroHlieak, Blue * 20. 114 

'♦ Evening 39,43,149 

*' Evening, in Illinois, 5 

•* Pine, 113. 149 

" Pine, a dav after 74 

" Rose-breasted 20. 1 14 

fJreely, 30 

(f rou.^e, Canada, nesting of in 

captivity 9 

" Dusky 163 

•' Prairie Sharp-tailed 163 

'* Ruffed 17, 80, 93, 99, Uui 

" Sage 163 

ftuiraca ea*rulea, 20, 114 

ftull, American Herring 124 

'* American Herring at Isle 

Royal 141 

" Sabine's 95. 176 

Habia ludoviciana 20,114 

Halia^etus leucocephaUis, 

18, 65, 73, 99, 164 
Han>orhynchus rufus, 22, 130, 173 
Hawk, Amerb'an Rough- 
legged 7, 99, 164 
" Broad-winged 18, 99, 164 
•' Cmn»er s 7, 18, 99, 163 
" Duck 18, 65, 164 
•* Ferruginous Rough-leg 7, 164 
•' Harlan's 7, 164 
♦• Kriilers' 164 
" Marsh 7, 17, 99, 163 
•• Pigecm 65, 99, 164 
•• Red-shouldere<l 99, 164 
•♦ Reil-tailed 18, 99, 164 
** Red-tailed, green eggs of 51 
•* Sharp-shinned 7, 99, 163 
" Sparrow 18, 65. 99, 164 
•* Swainson's 7. 53, 164 
•' Westeni Red-tail 7, 164 
Helmintlierus vermivorus 21, 115 
Helminthophaga leucobron- 
chialis, 119 



Helminthophila chrysoptera 21, 115 

•• lawrcncei, 44 

" I>eregrina, 115 

** pinus, 15, 21, 138 

** ruficanilla, 115 

Heron, Black-crowned night 98, 124 

•• Great blue 17, 98, 124 

♦» Great white 98 

'• <Jreen 17,98 

*♦ Little blue 17 

»• Night 14 

•• Snowy 98 

Herons, hunting with a camera, 179 

Horned lark. Desert 147 

•' Pallid 147 

*' Prairie I»» 

" Prairie, early nesting, 86 

•' Prairie, nesting in Vermont. 87 

Hour, a pleasant 166 

Hydrochelid(m nigra surinamensis, 97 

Hylocichla fuscescens, Ou 

Htunmingbird, Black-chlnned 146 

•' Broad-tailed 146 

*• Ruby- throated 19, 101, 159 

♦• rufous 146 

Icteria virens, 21,129 

Icterus bullocki, 148 

" galbula, 20, 101, 148 

'* bpurius. 20, 101, 148 

Ictinia mississippiensis, 16.'i 

Irons, cliuibing 41 

Jaeger, Pomanne, 176 

•• Richardson's 176 

.Jay, blue 14, 19. 101, 150 

** Canada 176 

•• Florida 134 

" Long-crested 147 

♦* Pinon 147 

'♦ Rocky Mountain 147 

♦* MNkxJ house's 147 

Junco, Carolina, 20 

*' hyemalis 39* 113 

" bvenialis carolinensis, 20 

•• slate-colored 113 

Kansas academy of science, 

transactions of 176 

Kiltleer, 14, 17, 28, 72, 9J 

*' remarkable flight of 44 

Killed by an engine, 67 

Kingbird, 19. 100,146 

** Arkansas 146 

ti Cassin's 146 

Kingfisher, l>elted 18, 67, 100, 165 

Kinglet, crolden -crowned 22, 130 

'* (iolden-crowned,nesting of 

93,95,111 
♦* Ruby-crowned 130 

♦* Ruby-cr<»wned, nesting of 93 
Kite, Mississippi 163 

" Swallow- tailed 22, 29, 163 

•♦ Swallow-tailed, at Say- 
brook, Conn., 123 
** Swallow- tailed, nesting of 

in Texas, 83 

♦' White-tailed, nesting of 90 
lAC-qui-parle Co., Minn., a col- 
lecting trip to 151, 167 
r^Higsimr, Chestnut-collared, 

nesting of 185 

Lagopus ru|»estris, 3l> 

f^nius iHtrealis, 26. 115 

•* ludoviciHnus excubitorides, 150 
I^ucosticte, (i ray-crowned 149 

" Hepburn's 149 

'• tephroc>tis, 29, 149 

'• tephrotis littoralis, 149 

Loon, 97 

I.,oon, the 79 

Lophodytes cucullatus, 97 

Loxia curvirostra minor, 20, 113, 149 
" curvirostra stricklandi 149 

•♦ leucoptera, 113. 149 

Magpie, American 147 

Mar^h Wren, Long-bille<l, curi- 
ous set of eggs of 92 
Martin, Purple 20,114,127 
Massachu»'etts, commissioner of 

fish and game. 123 

" flsh and game laws. 78 

*♦ Ornithologists' League of 110 
•' Ploughman 79 

♦' protection of birds In 124 

Mavnard's ctmtributions to 

science 63, l.W, 160 

•• nests and eggs 14 

Meadow I^rk 20, 101 

" I^rk, Western 143, 148 

MegascoiJS asio 18, 06, 99, 164 

" asio maxwellia*. 66 

Melaner|»es carolinus, 19, 145 



Melanerpe« erj-throcephaius, 

19, 100, 145 

** torquatus, 145 

Meleagns gallopavo, 17, 163 

Meloi>elia leucoptera, 7 

Melobpiza fasciata, 113 

** georgiana, 113 

*• lincolni, lis 

Merganser, American 97 

'* americanus, 97 

'• Hooded 97 

'• Red- breasted 97 

" serrator 97 

Merlin, Richardson's 65, 164 

Merula migratoria, 23, 130, 172, 174 

Merriam's re|M>rt, 112 

Micropus melanoleucus, 145 

Mimus iM>lyglottus, 22, 12!) 

Mniotilta varia, 21, 115 

Mockingbird, 22, 120, 12!», 144 

Molothrus ater, loi, 148 

Mviarcbus cinerascens, 144» 

•♦ crinitus, 19, 100, 135 

Mystery- solved, 144 

Nebraska birds, notes on 16.3 

Nest, a queer 116 

Nests that perished in the storm, 109 

New sub-species, 80 

New York Acadeuiy of Scfences, 

tran.^actions of 79, 176 

Night Hawk, 19, 100, 127 

" Hawk, Western, 145 

North Carolina birds, local names 

of 108 

Nutcracker, Clarke's 147 

Nutluitch, Brown -headed, prefer- 
ence of for a nesting site 
near water, 150 

'* Red-breasted 22, 130, 150, 160 
" White-brea^ted 22, 130 

Nyctala aca<lica, 66. 77, 155, 104 

" nyctea, 67, 100, 1G4 

Nycticorax nycticorax na*vius, {« 
old <fame, 100 

Olor columbariuB, !8 

Ontario, report of entomological 

society ot 112 

Oolc»giht«' exchange, 7J» 

Oporornis formosa, 104 

Oriole, Baltimore 20, 101, 148 

'• Baltimore, curious neKt of ! 4 

" Bullock's 148 

" Bullock's, curious nest of 144 

" Orchard 20, 101. 14H 

Ornithological poem, 112 

Osprey, Americ^in 18, CO, 99, 164 

Ot<M*oris ali>estris arenicttla, 147 

" alitehtris leucolopma, 147 

•• ali»estris praticola, 86, 87, 150 

Oven bird, 21, 12:» 

'* nchtlng of 92 

Overland journev — Texas to the 

Pacific, * 101 

Owl, Acadian 29 

♦♦ Acatlian, capture of 77 

»* Acadian, nesting of 155 

" Amerii'an I^>ng-eared 

57. 66, 99, ir4 
" Barn 9!». 1C4 

" Barred 18, 57, !»8, 164 

" Barred, nesting of .M. Kfi 

»* Barred, unusual numl»ers of 13 
" Burrowing 67, UH 

" Flammulated Screech i:<; 

" Florida Burrowing, 

nesting of 3.3, 128, 160 

** Great (iray 25, 67, <U5 

*' <ircat Honied 

18. 29, 53, 57, 99, 104 
♦' (Jreat Horned, attacked by M 
»* (J reat Homed, capture of 90 
'• Great Horned, eggs i»f 62 

" Great Horned, nesting of 54 
" Hawk 100 

♦' Pvgmv 67 

•• Richanlson'a 30 

" Rockv Mountain Screech ro 
♦• Saw-whet 66, 164 

" Screech 18, .30, 57, 66, IW. 1(4 
" Short-eared 06, UW 

•• Snow>' .57, 67. 100, 104, 176, 187 
'• Spotted 66 

" Western Horned 67, 164 

Pacific coast omithtiloirists, 44". 

Pandion halla*tus C4in»ilnensis, 

18, 66, 99, 164 

Parakeets. 51 

Paroquet, Carolina 67, 165 

Parus atricapillus, 22. 130 

'• bicob»r. 22, l.'W 
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Pams carolineBsis, 22 

PaHSer dome»ticuH, 1 14 

Paxserella iliaca, 114 

FaAseiina cyanea, 20, 114, 150 
Peilisecetes phaAianelluB cam- 

pestriH, 1C3 
Perisorens canadensis canitalifl, 147 
Petrel, Leach's at Bnickton 

Heights, 162 

Petroohelidon hinifrons, 114 

Pets, luy two 182 

Pewee, 19 

'• Wood 10, 100 

** Western Wood 146 
Phalacrocorax dilophus floridanns, 

IM 

PhalttH)ptilu8 mittali, 145 

Phalarope, Northern 160 

Pbilohela minor, 17. 08. 150, 169 

Phcebe. 10, 100 

♦* Say's 146 

Picoides americanus dorsalis, 67 

Piireim, Band-tailed 6 

** Passeni^er 99» 160, 163 

Pica pica huclsonica, 147 

l*icicorvus cohimbianns, 147 

Pinicola enucleator, 113,149 

Pintail, 47, 97 

Pipiloer}'tbropthalmus, 20,114 

Pipit, American * 129 

Piranga erythromelas, 20,114 

" rubra 20 

Plectrophenax nivalis, 113 

Podilymbus pmiiceps, 97, 138 

Polioptila CiPrnlea, 23, i:i0 

PoocsBtes gramineus, 20, 113 

PiK)r Will, 145 

I'orzana Carolina, OK, 140 

** Jamaicensis, 17 

Pr lirie Hen, 163 

*' Lesser 163 

Prisoner from fp-eediness, 109 

Pn>^ne subis, 20, 114 

Protonotaria ci trea, 1 1 5 

I*tarmi£:an, Rock 39 
Pumpkin Kock and its summer 

residents, 90 

Quail, Blue 30 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 77 

Quiscalus nuiscula, 20, 113 

Rail, Black 17 

'* King 17 

'* 8ora 98 

*' S«)ra, nesting of 140 

•* Vireini^ 98 

Raleigh, N.C., nesting dates at 165 

Rail us elegans, 17 

" virginianns, 98 

Ttaptores, a Philadelphia collection 

of eggs of 45 

Raven, American 19, 147 

»» White- necked 147 

Recreation, 112 

Kedhe^'d, 97 

Red|M>ll, 113 

Redstart, American l29 

Regiilus calendula, 13U 

•* satrapa, 22, 130 

Review of the past winter, llu 

Rfiadrunner, 67 

Robin, American 23, 130, 174 

" American, Albino 188 
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one nest 172 

Itnsy Finch, Swains<m's 29 

Sandpiper, Bartrainian 08, 150 

** Least 125 

'* Pectoral 94 

" Solitary 98 

•* Spotted 17, 99 
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Shrike, Loggerhead 78 

" Loggerhead, food of 72 
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" White-rumped 26, 160 

Shrikes, food habits of 26, 75 
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Taryothorus bewickii 
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** Thrush, Louisiana, nesting 

of. at Raleigh, N.C. 169 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY, 1889. 



No. I. 



A Trip to Seven-Mile Beach, New 
Jersey. 



The birds are being rapidly driven from the 
chain of island beaches which extend along 
the Atlantic coast of lower New Jersey. These 
islands have one by one been converted into 
pleasure grounds for the summer visitor, and 
all the beauties of wildest Nature, here so prodi- 
jcally bestowed, have been completely obliter- 
ated to make way for the demands of a latter 
day civilization. Noble cedars, red-berried 
holly, grand pines, most of which liave endured 
the gales of a century, are forced to give 
way before the woodman's relentless axe. The 
towering sand hills aie lowered and used to fill 
in the marsh and meadow lands on the south 
side of the beaches, and wlmt was once consid- 
ered matchless ground for collecting is now the 
site of permanent and summer cities. 

To the one island which has resisted the ad- 
vance of society, and which with the excep- 
tion of a new settlement on the northern end, 
is still in a primitive state of wild disorder, 
I made two visits this past season to become 
familiar with the habits and manners of the 
birds, and make some needed additions in series 
of eggs for my collection. 

The American Osprey (Pandion haliaetus car- 
olinenMfi) was the noblest of the birds. Of these 
species there was probably breeding at the 
time of my fii-st visit about fifty pairs. Their 
nests are the most conspicuous of all objects, 
some of them having evidently been tenanted 
for many years, and with their annual addi- 
tions of material are enormous, and the con- 
tents difficult of access. The nest trees are 
generally dead, though not invariably, and I 
am satisfied that the ordure and garbage whicli 
the birds drop all over and around the trees 
have nothing whatever to do with killing them. 
One pair of birds who were robbed on 
my first visit, and nest torn down, immedi- 
ately went to building on a neighboring tree 



which had been dead for years. Besides this, 
the place abounds in dead trees, and being either 
pine or cedar become well seasoned with saline 
matter and salt air, so that the dead trees are as 
strong as the living ones, and I think the Os- 
prey selects them in preference to the others. 
A fisherman who lives on this place assured 
me that one particular living tree from which 
I took a handsome clutch of three eggs on 
May 28, had been occupied by the same pair of 
bii*ds for at least ten years to his certain knowl- 
edge, and the tree is as green and prosperous 
now as ever. 

Old birds build higher in the trees than young 
ones, and often select larger and more difficult 
trees to climb. The largest nests, I reasoned, 
belong to tlie older birds, who have added to 
their fagot homes for years, and such nests in- 
variably contained sets of three heavily marked 
eggs. The small and new nests were always 
occupied by a youthful pair, and were built 
either on low trees or on some portion of up- 
rooted tnmks, of which there are a great 
many. 

When I saw one of these low, small nests, I 
thought to myself, here is a lightly marked set 
of two, and such proved to be the case always. 
** Lookout nest," the most magnificent eyrie 
of the entire colony was built on the top of a 
mammoth pine exactly ninety feet from the 
ground, on a piece of higher land than the 
sun'ounding meadows and beach, and I was 
well repaid for a bruising and tiresome climb 
by a peerless set of four fresh eggs of the 
brightest red hue, as well as the commanding 
view of ocean and woodland for miles around. 
Nests so situated are rare, and the oologist will 
find most nests easy to reach, though sets of 
four sometimes come high, and of a large and 
striking series of eggs taken this was the only 
set of that number. 

An inexpeiienced set of Ospreys had built 
their nest upon an overturned tree upon a por- 
tion of the meadow land very difficult of ao- 
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cess by reason of the creeks which encircled 
the little plat on all sides. I knew full well the 
nest contained a lightly marked set, because of 
its lowly nature and undersize, and so after 
having undressed and crossed the water I was 
not surprised to find a set of two, one of which 
is pui*e white unmarked, in shape oblong oval ; 
the other richly marked about the greater end 
with umber, the major portion of this specimen 
being also unmarked, and well rounded in 
shape. 

These birds will not always lay a second 
clutch after having been robbed of the first. 
This was a point to which I paid especial at- 
tention, making note and sketches of trees con- 
taining nests robbed in May, and on being re- 
visited late in June it was determined that 
just thirteen per cent, of the birds had laid 
second sets, and they were in every case the 
younger birds. Some of the eggs of the 
second layings were wonderfully colored. One 
set of undersized eggs were almost devoid of 
any marking, presenting a washed out appear- 
ance. Another set contained one egg in which 
lilac was the predominating color. An egg in 
another set bears a close resemblance to an ex- 
ample of Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo horealis) be- 
ing well rounded and white, the ground color 
sparingly splashed with reddish-brown blot- 
ches. The majonty of the previously robbed 
nests had, at the time of my second visit, been 
filled up with rubbish, dung, sods, etc., so that 
the top of the nests were heaped up just as they 
would be in the Fall before leaving for the 
south, thus conclusively proving that they did 
not intend raising a brood for this season. 

I shall not soon forget my first introduction 
to the heronry on this island. It was on the 
first bright day we had after three days of 
heavy northeast storm, and the fourth day of 
my visit, that I started out from the miserable 
hut in which I had found shelter for the night, 
with my men, to explore a portion of the tract 
hitherto neglected by us. 

Immediately in the lee of the sand-hill is a 
stagnant pool of dank, bad -smelling water, may- 
be one half mile long by from one hundred to 
five hundred feet in width. From out this lake 
grows a tall, nodding green plant, and on its 
bank the holly and cedar grow in all their na- 
tive luxuriance; the former trees are used ex- 
clusively by the Green Heron (Buiorides vi- 
rencens) for their nests. Everything was covered 
with moisture and the early morning sun 
shining over the sand-hill tops reflected a mil- 
lion gems from every moss-decked tree. Taken 
V ith other surroimdings I came to believe a 



heronry not such a dismal, filthy place after 
all. 

Probably two hundred and fifty pairs of this 
species were breeding on this ground. Tliey are 
a shy bird, and fly away with a discordant 
squawk on the approach of man. Nests are gen- 
ally twenty feet or upwards from the ground, 
and at the time of my visit were egg laden. 1 
spent a pleasant morning in climbing to the 
nests, which are frail looking platforms placed 
without apparent care on the horizontal limbF, 
and so sparingly made of sticks that it is an 
easy matter to detei-mine from below whether 
they contained eggs. 

Five eggs was the largest number found in 
any set, and four was as often encountered. 
When fresh, witli the morning sun shining 
through the leaves, it is a rare sight from a 
treetop to look around and below at the great 
number of eggs on every tree. I took a good 
assortment of clean fresh sets of four and five 
eggs, and there is considerable difl'ercnce both 
in size and intensity of coloring. 

The Snowy Herons (Garzetta candidissima) 
have been almost exterminated, though 
formerly very abundant, one ornithologist 
having recently shot seventy-three birds in 
one day. I found one Snowy at home sitting 
on four eggs and one chick. The Black-crowned 
Night Herons (Nyctiardea grisea noevia) of 
which there are about a dozen pairs, had their 
nests a little further down the swamp, but as 
their place was very foul and the only nest 
climbed to had well feathered young I did not 
pursue my investigations further. 

The Great Blue Herons {Ardea herodiav) were 
about, but knowing it to be too late for their 
eggs I did not hunt up their quarters. 

The birds which possessed the greatest inter- 
est for me were the Fish Crows (Corvus ofwifra- 
(7M«), they were the most abundant of all species 
occupying the island, and scarcely a coniferous 
tree but has one of their nests. They build alike 
on the coast and meadow trees and their hoai^o 
caw^ caw is continuous while one is in their ter- 
ritory. Though my visit was at too late a day 
to secure many of their eggs, I managed to 
take an elongated set of three from a desert-ed 
nest, and one incubated set of four which 1 
saved with care. 

The trees upon which they build are readily 
climbed, the nests are generally near the tops 
and seem to be better made structures than 
those of our American Crow (Corvusf my ivorw^)^ 
being warmly lined with the fur of the wild 
cattle which until lately were very abundant 
on this place. The eggs are exact miniatures of 
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the American Crow's, and could be easily iden- 
titied by their smaller size alone. 

The birds become very noisy when their 
nests are examined, and it is not an uncommon 
thing for the robber to find the entire commun- 
ity flying boisterously overhead. As the con- 
iferous trees are numerous, and the flsh 
supply inexhaustible, it is not probable that 
this island will be deserted by them for a long 
time, even in the face of improvement The 
old resident fisherman told me that some of 
these birds remained all winter, seeking shelter 
at night in the giant evergreens just in the wake 
of the sand dunes, where he has seen as many 
as fifty birds huddled together on one tree in 
the winter twilight. I found four young in 
most nests examined May 25, and some nests 
deserted by the young. The eggs are prob- 
ably deposited by April 15 to 25, and the 
oologist who would visit this island at that 
time could make a rich collection of these 
eggs. 

I was greatly disappointed in the yield of the 
Piping Plover (^dSf/ia/iiw meloda) and Clapper 
Kail {Rallus lanyiroatris crepitamt), A furious 
northeast storm prevailed for eight days in the 
latter part of May, causing unprecedented 
high tides, and flooding the beach and mead- 
ows alike as they had not been befoi*e in the 
spring for years. This caused great destruc- 
tion to the ground breeders and my man and I 
picked up scores of broken egg shells of the 
Kails which had been washed to high water 
mark. I 

Three eggs of the Piping Plover were shown 
me by a fisherman which had been thrown up 
high on the beach and cracked. These plovers 
are very abimdant and I spent an entire morn- 
ing on my second visit in trying to mark down a 
nest It was only after lying flat on the burning 
sandy beach for a quarter of an hour that I 
noticed one aliglit, and after a series of short 
runs finally settle down on its nest and con- 
tents. This was the only nest I found. 

The Clapper Kails build in the high grass 
along the creeks on south side of the island. 
Tlie surrounding meadows are so frequently 
overflowed that progression and search for tlieir 
nests is extremely laborious on account of the 
yielding nature of the black muddy soil. The 
^rass is always somewhat twisted about di- 
rectly over their nests and this is how the na- 
tives find their eggs, which are highly esteemed 
as an article of diet. It is surprising to one who, 
after having tramped over the salt meadows 
all day without having seen a single Kail, will 
go after sundown to some outlying secluded 



spot to hear their clapping all over the marshes 
on every side. 

The Seaside Sparrow (Ammodramua mariti- 
mu») and Sharp-tailed Sparrow {A, caudacutus) 
both breed abundantly all over the place in suit- 
able spots, and I saw a series of twenty-three 
sets of the former and seven of the latter which 
had been taken on contiguous meadow. I 
failed to find a set of the latter, but of the for- 
mer took some fresh clutches on May 24, of 
four and five eggs. These birds are so easily 
flushed that when the collector is yet fifty 
yards distant they will rise and fly quietly 
away, and the young man who took the lai*ge 
series above referred to told me that the only 
way he could find their nest was to wear a 
pair of rubber boot« and creep stealthily and 
noiselessly along the beach paths, thus surpris- 
ing the birds on the nest and readily finding 
the eggs. The nests of a Seaside Finch are well 
and strongly made of the salt marsh grass and 
reeds and are placed on the ground above 
reach of high water. 

In every dead tree in which there is an open- 
ing or cavity, one may safely expect to find the 
nest of the White-bellied Swallpw (Tachydneta 
bicolor). On my visit I examined a great many 
nests and five eggs seem to be the comple- 
ment These beautiful little swallows are so 
playful and confiding that one hates to demol- 
ish the tree in which they have their homes 
and rob the nest Upon hitting the base of the 
tree in which they are supposed to have nests, 
the female, if at home, will thrust her head 
just out the aperture above and calmly look 
around, then drop back in the nest I caught 
one of them in my hand, so tame are they, or 
rather slow to leave their eggs. The Bam 
Swallow (Chelidon erythroga^ter) and CliflP Swal- 
low (Petrochelidonlunifrons) are sole tenants of 
the one dilapidated bam and some cattle 
and boat sheds of which the island boasts. 

The Kingbird {T)/rannu« carolineruds) is dis- 
tributed about one pair to every furlong of 
wooded land and their nests are beautiful, being 
almost wholly made of utmea moss, placed on 
the lower limbs of trees near the trunk (gen- 
erally some of the evergreens), thus being es- 
sentially different from their mode of placing 
them in orchards at home. I took several fresh 
sets of these eggs as well as the nests June 16. 

The Parula Warbler {Compsothlypitt amer- 
icnna) builds and breeds there in great numbers, 
I am sure, as they are encountered on every side 
in that part of the island where the moss covers 
the trees and limbs, but the mosquitoes are a 
dreadful drawback in securing their eggs, their 
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nests being found, so far as I am aware, only 
by watching the birds. 

The Wood Pewee (Contopus virens)^ Crested 
Flycatcher {MyiarchuM crinitiw), Chat {Icteria vi- 
remt)^ Catbird {GaleoscopteH carolinenHis)^ Brown 
Thrasher {Harporhynchust rufxis) Flicker {Colap- 
t€8 auratus), and in fact all those species be- 
longing to adjacent shores of New Jersey are 
here found in great numbers. They are at least 
ten days later in breeding, however, than tlie 
same species on mainland only four miles 
across the sound. 

Of sea birds the most numerous is the Least 
Tern {Sterna antillarum). I was walking slowly 
along the beach on a burning hot morning 
thinking entirely of the Piping Plovers, and 
marvelling at their wonderful power of secret- 
ing their nests, when my attention was attracted 
by about 30 pairs of these birds flying about 
overhead directly over a large pile of shells 
which had in some unaccountable way been 
made just above the shingle of the beach. On 
closer examination I found a number of sets of 
eggs all around the base of the pile, in no case 
more than two eggs in a set, and frequently 
one, well set on. No two sets are alike in 
primary color and they make a beautiful se- 
ries. To be taken fresh they sliould be col- 
lected about June 10. 

The Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla) builds its 
nest on the meadows where it is difficult for 
man to venture, generally depositing • three 
eggs, and although I did not take my sets my- 
self I had a dozen sets sent to vtie by a man I 
had employed to look them up after my de- 
parture. The Common Tem (Sterna hirundo) 
is abundant and nests side by side with the 
Least Terns. The Roseate Tem (S. dougalli) 
formerly lived here in numbers but have been 
driven away by the persistent persecution of 
gunners. 

This island is a very rich one in bird life now, 
but its future history is easily predicted, and be- 
fore many years its rich collecting ground will 
be the scene of recreation and revelry, and its 
avian fauna transferred to other shores. 

//. A. B. 



A Visit to a Relative of Alexander 
Wilson. 



About a mile from the little village of South 
Lyon, Oakland County, Michigan, in a fine 
farming country, stands the residence of James 
Duncan, the only surviving son of Alexander 
Duncan, who was a nephew of Alexander Wil- 



son, the great ornithologist, and who is often 
spoken of in his biography. We found Mr. 
Duncan at home, who gave us a hearty wel- 
come. He is tall and slim in stature, with long 
curly hair that hangs upon his shouldei-s, and 
a keen piercing eye, like that of his noted an- 
cestor. . He has a large farm of eight hundred 
acres of good farming land, beside a beautiful 
body of water known as Silver Lake, which 
abounds in fish, and on its bank he keeps a 
tent fitted up with a stove, cooking utensils, 
fishing tackle, etc., for the accommodation of his 
friends, who come to visit him. He is a fine 
cook, and if some of my ornithological friends 
could be at his camp and eat some of the fish 
that he cooks himself, they would need no 
other proof. His father and mother are buried 
on a little spot of ground, laid out for that pur- 
pose on the farm, and, having no wife or chil- 
dren, he hires all of his domestic help, for like 
Wilson, he is a bachelor. He does not seem to 
be overly interested in birds, but he is a not«d 
hunter, and keeps a bountiful supply of guns 
and dogs, and makes his annual tour to the 
northern woods of Michigan in pursuit of deer, 
which is his favorite game. 

Believing that a great majority of the orni- 
thologists and oologists of America are not 
aware of the existence of a relative of the 
great Alexander Wilson, and feeling that it 
might be interesting, I was prompted to write 
this little sketch. James B. Pvrdy. 



Nesting of the Mourning Warbler. 

About the year 1877, in the early days of 
June, as I was nest-hunting in a piece of 
swampy woods near the railway track, about 
a mile south of this town, and while I was cau- 
tiously moving through a clump of low, second 
growth underwood, chiefly composed of 
swamp maple, my attention was arrested by 
a series of sharp chipping bird notes, and, 
gazing in the direction from whence the 
sounds came, I saw that the author was a 
small bird, whose plumage I then took to be of 
a uniform dusty brown hue. A little more re- 
search discovered that the cause of her solici- 
tude was a partly composed nest, placed on the 
horizontal branch of a small cedar, a little over 
a foot off the ground. Her notes of displeasure 
soon brought her mate on the scene, and he, 
flitting among the newly acquired foliage of 
the shrubbery, added his notes in sympathy 
with hers, but from the glimpses that I then 
got of both birds, I did not discover any varia- 
tion in their plumage. 
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I soon withdrew, leaving them to gettle their 
little business, but intending to return in the 
course of a week or so, which I did, and on my 
approach, saw the bird seated on her nest, from 
which she flushed, and 1 found that it con- 
tained four eggs. These, with the nest, I re- 
moved, but on my way homeward threw the 
latter away, not knowing the prize I had in 
hand. These eggs have since remained 
in my collection, and, until lately, were 
labelled ** Dusty Warbler.'' Kefeningtosome 
notes, which I soon afterwards made, I 
find the following regarding this species: Its 
color is a dusty brown hue, with an olive tinge. 
Its common notes are a simple ** chip," pecul- 
iar, too, and varying but little in the warblers. 
Its habitat is the outskirts of soft-wood timber 
lands, where there is low, thick underwood, 
in some thicket of which, sometimes on the 
branch of a small cedar or other evergreen, 
the nest is placed. This complicated structure 
is formed of dry stalks, fine sti-ips of bark, and 
other woody matter, lined with line hair. The 
eggs (four to the set) are white, with a 
sprinkling of reddish spots towards the large 
end. 

Yenrs passed away, and I saw no more of 
this species, or its nest; but during the season 
of 1887 some more links were added to the 
chain of my knowledge regarding it, and 
finally to its identity. On the 81st of May, of 
that yeai% I noticed coming out from among 
the willows, and other soft underwood, that 
grew on some low land adjoining my fainn, the 
peculiar song notes of some small bird, which 
I did not remember to have previously heard. 
Desirous of becoming more acquainted with 
the little stranger, I approached in order to 
have a nearer interview. But the active little 
fellow, suspicious of ray intentions, rapidly 
flitted from bush to bush, keeping himself 
well concealed among the leaves, near the tops 
of the underwoods, all the* while, however, 
emitting his **Whit-a-dee, whit-a-dee, whit-a- 
dee *' song. At length I got a good view of his 
plumage, and especially noticed his brown 
coat, yellow vest, and black throat. 

I hunted in the vicinity for some time, but 
failed to discover any others of the species, or 
any appearance of a nest, except an old one 
that had been occupied the previous year, and 
may have belonged to this species. Some days 
afterwards I again searched the vicinity where 
my new found friend was still warbling his 
ditty, but failed to discover any nest, and as 
other work was pressing, I soon abandoned 
nest-seeking for the season, but almost daily. 



when near that vicinity, I heard the little song- 
ster until the hay-making was in progress. 

On the 4th of October, of the same season, 
when on my way to the Falls of Niagara, I 
called on Mr. Thomas Mcllwraith, in the city 
of Hamilton, and among other specimens of 
mounted warblers in that gentleman's splendid 
collection, I noticed one which he informed 
me was the Mourning Warbler {Geothly pin Phil- 
adelphia), Afterwards referring to my notes, 
and reading the description of this species in 
his work. The Birds of Ontario^ I became cer- 
tain that the strange bird noted in the early 
summer was the Mouiming Warbler, and that 
the nest above noted belonged to that species, 
and this conclusion has been confirmed by my 
observation of this species during the past sea- 
son. 

Now, viewing the set of eggs in my collec- 
tion, I note that the ground color is a clearer 
white, and that the dotting over the surface 
and the coloration towards the larger end is 
more of a brownish hue than the coloring of 
the eggs of the more familiar Black and Wliite 
Warbler {Mniotilta vaHa), but in size and form 
there is scarcely any difference. 

Early in May, of the past year, some pairs of 
this species made their appearance in some 
low places on ** Wildwood," and for some days 
their pleasing songs, intermingled with those 
of the Water Thrushes and other warblers, en- 
livened the vicinity, but as June advanced 
their shifting about from place to place showed 
that they had not settled down to nesting, 
and towards the middle of the month they 
disappeared altogether. 

William L. KellH. 
Ll8towel, Ontario. 



Occurrence of the Evening Grosbeak, 

Pine Crossbill, and Northern 

Waxwing in Illinois. 

Among the birds whose habits are shifting 
and uncertain in any locality are, most notable, 
the Evening Grosbeak(i/e<ipmpAona vespertina)^ 
Pine Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra americana), 
and Northern Waxwing {Ami^elis yarruluH)^ and 
while there are other stragglers from the 
north which are driven down by severe weather, 
their occurrence is more or less regular. For 
many years past the Crossbills have visited 
this locality in greater or less numbers each 
year. 

In 1886 they were excessively common, being 
first noted in mid- winter, about the middle of 
January. They remained in large numbers as 
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late as the first of April, after which date no 
more were seen until August, when small 
numbers were observed flying overhead and 
well identified by their manner of flying and 
peculiar sharp note, something like that of a 
young chicken in fright. 

Early in the spring of 1887 a single speci- 
men in the flesh was handed me by a friend, 
who found it dead. This specimen (a male in 
very poor plumage) proved to be the only 
record for 1887. This winter there will doubt- 
less be an abundance of them as I have already 
seen a number of small flocks of from eight to 
a dozen. 

Out of a large series which I have collected 
or examined, all the specimens from this state 
are much brighter, especially the red phase, 
than those received from the east. 

I wish also to record the occurrence in this 
state and the northern Missouri of the Even- 
ing Grosbeak. This species has been reported 
from neighboring States, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Kentucky in the winter of 1887, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that it should have oc- 
curred here. I found them in some numbers 
at that time in the eastern suburbs of this city 
and just across the river in Missouri where 
several small flocks remained for some time. 
Specimens of this species in the flesh were 
brought me from other neighboring localities, 
and most of them proved to be females. 

The Northern Waxwing has not been person- 
ally known to occur here, but a friend of mine, 
a German taxidermist of many years' experi- 
ence, in the year 1870, shot and mounted 
several dozens of them. Large flocks re- 
mained during the winter in the bottoms and 
fed on a small red berry which grows abun- 
dantly in all the lower lands and below the city. 

Otho C. Poling, 
Quincy, 111. 



The Retention of Eggs. 



The reason that the bird whose nest is invaded 
by the Cowbird goes to brooding as soon as ever 
the Cowbird' s egg is laid is because the Cow- 
bird's egg being large fills up the nest and makes 
the laying bird feel that she has her usual com- 
plement. As to what becomes of the rest of the 
eggs in the ovary, they turn black, and slough 
off, and if anybody in dissecting an old hen finds 
some rough uneven substances floating around 
loose in the abdominal cavity he may set them 
down as blasted embi*yo eggs that had all or 
part of the yolk formed and there stopped. 
Any egg that has once entered the oviduct and 



has the shell partly formed will be laid some- 
time. It is laid as a soft-shelled egg, and the 
hen cats it. 

Hens do not want food for three days, gener- 
ally, after they begin to set. This doing without 
food helps to dry up the egg supply on hand, 
and to keep others from forming. As to the 
bii*d that only raises one brood, being deprived 
of her eggs and then laying again, it i^ in- 
stinct, pure instinct, she is built that way and 
cannot help it She has a feeling that her 
race of birds will soon be extinct if she does not 
exert herself, so she eats some hot berries or 
peppeiy worms (this, too, by instinct) and goes 
to laying again in a week or ten days. 

As to Walter Hoxie's old hen in the tub with 
the hard egg in her for a week, I would like 
to ask him how he knows that was the 
same hai*d egg that she laid when she escapecl 
from her owner's coop? She most probably 
laid the hard egg that the little Irish boy felt 
and ate and matured another after that, the 
food supply being cut oflf, the other lacking 
nutiiment, would slough off and go to waste. 
And I, too, think it often happens that one egg 
is laid after the Cowbird' s egg is deposited. If 
it was already in the oviduct it is sure to be 
either as a hard-shelled egg when it is hatched 
with the rest, or a soft-shell, when it is thrown 
out of the nest or eaten. These are my 
thoughts. Mahala B. Cfiaddork, 

Vermont, Fulton Co., HI. 



A List of the Birds of Colorado. 



[All RlghtM Reserved.] 

101. Columba fasciata (Say.). Band-tailed 
pigeon. A rare summer visitant in extreme 
western portion of the state. Most abundant 
in the southwestern part, in districts covered 
with a growth of scrub-oak, feeding princi- 
pally upon acorns, which are swallowed whole. 
The nest is placed upon the gi'ound, or in the 
oak bushes in high altitudes, but lower down 
where reptiles are abundant, it breeds from 12 
to 30 feet from the ground. One egg is most 
commonly found, but two are sometimes de- 
posited. They are pure glossy white, averaging 
1.6i^ by 1.09. According to Drew it breeds from 
5,000 up to 8,000 feet. I find no record of E, 
migratorius occurring in the state. 

102. Zenaidura macroura (Linn.). Mourning 
Dove. Very abundant summer visitant. 
Breeds everywhere, upon the ground or in 
bushes and trees. Eggs, two, sometimes 
three. 
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103. Melopelia leucoptera (Linn.). White- 
winged Dove. Summer visitant; not common. 
There is no record of its nest and eggs having 
been taken in the state. Found up to 11,5C0 
feet. (Drew). 

104. Catharten aura (Linn.). Turkey Vul- 
ture. Summer visitant, common. Breeds up 
to 12,000 feet. Found one nest at this altitude 
in \j'\ Plata Mts. It was placed in the cleft of 
a large broken boulder upon tlie mountain's 
side. The eggs were two, of a dirty white 
color, blotched with different shades of red- 
dish brown. They were deposited in a slight 
hollow, in which dirt had been washed, and 
the ground color was somewhat discolored from 
contact with it. They measured 2.78 by 1.95, 
and 2.70 by 1.91. The vicinity of this nest 
was dirty and loathsome, the stench being 
something terrible. 

105. Circun hud»oniuii (Linn.). Marsh Hawk. 
Summer visitant; common. May be found in 
winter in southern portions of the state. The 
number of eggs to a clutch of this species has 
caused some argument in past years, as high 
as twelve and thirteen having been given, 
(see Brewer's North American Oology, p. 115, 
Smithsonian, 1858), but it is safe to put it at 
from three to six. Extreme sets of seven have 
been taken, and upon good authority. They 
are, when freshly laid, of a greenish-blue, but 
change in the nest to a dirty white, which is 
generally supposed to be the true color. They 
are usually plain, but sometimes spotted and 
blotched with purplish brown. Nest is on the 
ground always, but not to be described, as I 
never yet saw any so near alike as to wan*ant 
a description that would be characteristic. 
Sometimes the eggs are simply deposited in a 
hollow in dry moss or grass. More often, how- 
ever, a nest is made of grass, with a slight 
foundation of sticks, or twigs, all very loosely 
thrown together. 

106. Accipiter velox (Wils.). Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. A resident as far north as Fort Col- 
lins. Tolerably common. This species is far 
more common than is generally supposed, but 
for some reason seems to be easily overlooked. 
Even Dr. Hayden did not observe it during the 
Warren explorations, in a country where it is 
very common. It is most abundant in Colo- 
rado in the mountainous portions, and I have 
many quotations from such localities. It 
breeds up to 0,500 feet It builds a nest of 
small twigs, with but scanty lining; it also uses 
old magpies' nests that are in ruins, and de- 
posits its eggs upon the dome, which has 
fallen upon the nest proper. Their eggs vary 



greatly in coloiation, and it would lake a laige 
series to describe them fully.* 

107. Accipiter cooperi (Bonap.). Cooper's 
Ilawk. Summer visitant (?) in northern por- 
tions; resident in the south; common. Breeds 
in trees, or upon rocky ledges of the canyons, 
and the immense ** wash-outs" of the prairie. 
It preys upon Grouse, Hares and reptiles. Its 
fondness for the ranchman's poultry is very 
nearly paid for by the insects it eats; both this 
and the preceding, adding grasshoppers and 
bugs to its bill of fare. Eggs are pinkish- 
white, sometimes faintly spotted with light 
brown. These spots or blotches are often 
nearly obsolete. Three or four are the number 
to a clutch, with extreme sets of five. I will 
say here that the farmer and ranchmen of the 
West will find this and A, velox more their 
friends than enemies, although in the East 
where its natural prey is scarce, this can 
hardly be said, as its frequent descents into 
the poultry yard will attest. 

108. Accipiter atricapillus striatulus (Ridgw.). 
Western Goshawk. Resident in mountainous 
portions of the state. Tolerably common. 
Breeds at 10,030 feet. This is the handsomest 
bird of its family, but of a far more ferocious 
nature than the two preceding species, 
although their general habits are much the 
same. Eggs much like A. cooperi, but of larger 
size. 

109. Buteo horealia calurus (Cass.). Western 
Red-tail. Resident; common. Breeds through- 
out the state on plains and in mountainous dis- 
tricts. Its habits are the same as boreaiift 
proper, but it nests in the West upon ledges 
throughout the plains district, and in the 
mountains will often select quite low sites for 
its nest-making. It is much easier work to 
secure its eggs than in the heavy woods of New 
England. Eggs, generally three, but too well 
known to require a description here. Ranges 
up to 13,500 feet in autumn. 

110. Buteo harlani (Aud.). Harlan's Hawk. 
Winter visitant; rare. Reported by Captain 
Thorne from eastera Colorado. 

112. Buteo swainsoni (Bonap.). Swainson's 
Hawk. Resident; tolerably common. Most 
often found in the timber fringing the streams. 
Nest is a very bulky affair, and from 12 to 50 
and 60 feet from the ground. I found a nest 
in Wyoming on September 12, 1884, in a 
dwarfed cottonwood. It was very large, and 
had a good-sized platform on one side, sitting 
upon which was a single young bird, just 

• Mr. J. Parker Norrls has done this. See (>. * O., pp. 
75-77, May, 18H«. 
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ready to leave the nest. Perhaps a second set, 
or an uncommon case of late breeding. I took 
this bird home and kept it until December of 
that year, keeping it in a hen-coop; but I was 
called upon so often to extricate small boys' 
hands from the grasp of its shaii) claws that I 
got tired of the domesticating process, espec- 
ially as small boys' fathers had vowed ven- 
geance on both my pet and myself. However, 
the taming process was not a success; instead, 
ray bird got more savage every day upon its fare 
of Dusky and Sage Grouse. Its appetite was 
amazing, and considering I had one Red-tail, 
three Great-homed, and foui* Long-eared Owls 
to feed, it kept me pretty busy to supply the 
demand for fresh meat. I kept both the 
hawks in one coop, and they got on remarkar 
bly well in their own respective cornere, but 
there was trouble when either one wandered 
too near the other's retreat. Feathers would 
then fly, but the wanderer always took the 
quickest route back, and quiet would reign 
again. In the fall grasshoppers form the prin- 
cipal diet of this species, although gophers and 
small birds also are fed upon. Eggs, one to 
five; soiled bluish-white, speckled, spotted, 
blotched or splashed with dark reddish brown. 
118. Archihuteo lagopus aancti-Johannis 
(Gmel.). Reported by Drew and Anthony as a 
winter visitant, and by Brenninger as a resi- 
dent. This is no doubt a mistake, and further 
notes from Brenninger would be acceptable. 
However, it might be found as a resident in 
mountainous districts. It is supposed to breed 
north of the United States. I have seen it in 
late summer in Wyoming, but this is no evi- 
dence of its breeding. Nest of sticks, twigs, 
etc., in high trees or on ledges of almost in- 
accessible cliffs. Eggs, three, of dull white to 
creamy, sometimes plain, but when marked 
are blotched with several shades of brown, 
with now and then nearly obsolete spots or 
blotches of purplish. 

114. Archihuteo ferrugineuH (Licht.). Ferru- 
gineus Rough-leg. Reported by Brenninger as 
** resident" ; common. Habits somewhat simi- 
lar to the preceding, but more a bird of the 
plains, preferring the ledges of the deep 
'* wash-outs" to the high cliffs of the moun- 
tains. Nesting similar, but the eggs pass 
through even more variation of coloring than 
the preceding. Eggs, three, sometimes four, 
and seldom two. 

115. Aquila chrysa'etos (Linn.). Golden 
Eagle. Resident. It seems to be rare in some 
portions, but from the number of quotations 
and my own experience, I should judge it tol- 



erably common, as it surely is (m the western 
slope of the mountains. I have taken four 
sets of its eggs in different localities in the La 
Plata mountains. This species may build its 
nests in trees in California, but not in the 
region of the Rocky Mountains. In Colorado 
it chooses ledges and niches of the rugged and 
pei*pendicular cliffs, and the taking of its eggs 
is a very dangerous undertaking, and in many 
cases nearly impossible. The same nest is 
used year after year. I know of one nest that 
has been used ten consecutive years. The old 
nest is added to, in such cases, until it often 
assumes enormous proportions, nearly filling 
the large niches in the lime-stone cliffs and 
towering high in air when placed on ledges. 
The eggs are no longer a rarity, a large num- 
ber of the eggs now in collections coming from 
Calif oioiia. Found on the plains in winter, 
though a few breed on the ledges of the 
largest '* wash-outs" of the prairie in both 
Colorado and Nebraska. 

The nest spoken of above as having been 
occupied ten years is in Clear Creek Canyon, 
Wyoming, near Fort McKinney. The taking 
of two young from this nest neariy cost me my 
life in '84. I could not reach the nest from 
the bottom of the cliff, so took a detail of five 
soldiers mounted on good horses, with plenty 
of rope and a windlass. By making a detour 
of a few miles south of the canyon, I reached 
the top of the cliff, and spent the afternoon in 
shipping my windlass ready for use the follow- 
ing morning. Winding up my rope to the end, 
I built what a sailor calls a "bos'ns brig," 
that is, a triangular affair of boards, upon 
which I sat and lashed| a small bucket for the 
eggs; my gun I slung over my shoulder. At 
Kum-ise I sent one man round to the bottom of 
the cliff with my horse, and when he reached 
there I was ready to be lowered to the nest. I 
had rope enough to reach to the bottom, and 
instead of being drawn back to the top (as it 
would be impossible to make a land,) I cal- 
culated to be lowered to the l>ottom. I 
reached the nest safely and, instead of eggs, 
found two very fierce-looking young, who re- 
sented my intrusion upon their domain in a 
very ugly manner. The old birds also caused 
me quite an amount of anxiety, as they came 
into by far too close quarters. I finally shot 
the female or rather winged her and, falling to 
the ground below, made things very lively for 
my companion awaiting me thei*e. 

I finally succeeded in dislodging the young 
and sent them to the ground and, giving the 
signal to " lower away," I was soon on my way 
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to terra iirma myself, which I reached in a 
very unceremonious manner. I had not calcu- 
lated rightly upon the weight of my rope and 
the result was that when I had got within 
about thirty feet or more of the ground the 
rope broke of its own weight. Luckily for me 
the cliff was of sandstone and the rains and 
snows of years had washed the sand off so 
that, instead of striking a rocky flat bottom, I 
found myself suddenly shot from the high 
sandy bank (upon which I sat so hard) out 
nearly at right angles with the cliff, and after 
performing many unheard of acrobatic per- 
formances, I finally dropped softly (?) into a 
pile of rocks, and knew — nothing. Clear 
Creek was not far away, and my friend soon 
brought me to my senses, and I awoke to see 
my young eagles ** lariated'' out to stakes, 
while Jim, my companion, was busy rubbing 
my wrists and performing all the things known 
by him to bring a person stunned to their 
senses. Every bone in my body was sore, but 
none broken, and after several weeks I was 
once more on my feet. However, I lost the 
best of the collecting season that year, and I 
seldom climb a high tree or ledge that I do 
not Uiink of two young eagles and a sand- 
stone cliff, in Clear Creek Canyon. 
(Tn be continaed.) 

Charles F, Momaon. 



Nesting of the Canada Grouse in 
Captivity. 



As it is almost impossible to And eggs of the 
Canada Grouse {Canace canadensis) in their na- 
tive haunts, and being detennined to obtain 
some, I concluded to overcome the difficulty 
by capturing and domesticating some of these 
birds. With this idea I built an enclosure 
about thirty feet square, and of sufficient 
height to allow me to walk about inside of it. 
1 built tliis of stiips of boards three inches in 
width, with two-inch spaces between them for 
the admission of light. Having cut spruce 
tree- tops, I placed them in different parts of 
the enclosure, which gave it the appearance of 
a natural forest, and also served the birds for 
roosting places. These spruces I renewed 
from time to time to keep them fresh. 

I placed birds in this enclosure as rapidly as 
I could obtain them, but for a long time they 
died so fast that I, at any one time, never pos- 
sessed more than four. I have lost, in this 
way, twelve or fifteen birds. 

These birds are found scattered through the 



central ridge of the province running east 
and west. They are confined to this region 
for two reasons, first, because in this out of the 
way district they are more out of the reach of 
hunters, and second because the nature of 
the bird renders this lonely region the most 
suitable abode for them. 

I imagine that their absence from the haunts 
of the Ruffed Grouse {Bonasa umbellus) is to be 
accounted for by their extraordinai*y tameness 
— a tameness which precludes the possibility 
of escape from extermination in even moder- 
ately populated districts. In fact, they have 
been exterminated, except in places which are 
not frequented to any great extent by the 
sportsman. 

The manner of their capture is as follows: 
One who knows their haunts and is familiar 
with their habits takes a slim pole, from twelve 
t-o fourteen feet in length, to the end of thiA 
pole he attaches a snare made of soft twine. 
Armed with this weapon, he approaches the 
bird who is probably perched on a spruce 
limb; slowly and cautiously, step by step, he 
advances, holding the pole ready; the bird ' 
eyes him curiously; nearer and nearer the 
noose approaches; suddenly, with an almost 
imperceptible movement, the fatal noose de- 
scends over the head of the doomed victim; 
a slight jerk, and the captive is brought strug- 
gling and fluttering to the ground. The noose 
is then loosened from its neck, and the captive 
is deposited in a covered basket carried for 
the purpose. 

The operation I have described is a delicate 
one, and requires good judgment and careful 
management. It is not every one who starts 
out with a pole and noose who brings back his 
bird, for the least awkwardness or abrupt 
movement, or a little mismanagement, and the 
bird is gone. And, in this case, as he cleaves 
the air with rapid pinion, distance fails to lend 
enchantment to the view. 

These rapidly recuiTing deaths taught me 
that if I was going to succeed it was necessary 
for me to ascertain, by a careful examination, 
what conditions were necessary to the health 
of the birds, what was their proper food, etc. 
I began to examine and study the contents of 
the crops of birds sent to me to be mounted. 
In this way, and by introducing different 
varieties of food, I learned what was most suit- 
able for them, and so completely was I success- 
ful that for the last ten months I have not lost 
a single bird. In fact, they are in better con- 
dition than the wild ones, having now (Aug. 
4) almost completed their new suits, while 
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those in a wild state will not be further ad- 
vanced in moulting by the end of September. 

Through the latter part of the winter of 1888, 
and when the nesting season began, I had six 
hens and one cock. When first caught and 
placed in this enclosure, the birds were quite 
shy and kept themselves out of sight most of 
the time, hiding under the limbs of the spruce 
trees. After a few weeks, however, they be- 
came tame, and would come and eat their 
food quite fearlessly when brought to them. 
Indeed, I have had three or four of them get 
upon my knees at the same time and eat from 
my hands. They are perfectly contented in 
their new home and do not exhibit the least 
appearance of uneasiness, nor any desire to 
obtain their freedom. When I go in they will 
often come up to me and look for food in the 
same manner as domestic fowls. 

It is very interesting to watch the male bird 
strutting. His performances appear laughable 
to one looking on, and in this attitude he has 
the appearance of an entirely different bird. 
The tail stands nearly erect, the wings are 
slightly raised from the body and a little 
drooped, the head well up, and the feathers of 
the throat and breast raised and standing 
straight out in regular rows, which press the 
feathers of the nape and hind neck well back, 
forming a smooth kind of cape on the back of 
the neck. 

This smooth cape contrasts beautifully with 
the ruffled black and white feathers of the 
throat and forebreast. The red comb over 
each eye is enlarged until the two nearly meet 
over the top of the head. This comb the bird 
has the power of enlarging or reducing at will, 
and, while he is strutting, the expanded tail is 
moved from side to side, regularly with each 
step, and this movement of the tail produces a 
distinct and peculiar rustling like that of silk. 
In this attitude he may be seen almost any 
time from the middle of March to the middle 
of July. During this period, if I should hap- 
pen to go to the pen when he is not strutting 
it is an easy matter to make him do so. 

He will sometimes sit with his breast almost 
touching the earth and his feathers erect as in 
strutting, and making peculiar nodding and 
circular motions of the head, from side to side ; 
he will remain in this position for two or 
three minutes at a time. He is a most beauti- 
ful bird, and shows by his actions that he is 
perfectly acquainted with the fact. 

The females, in the nesting season, are very 
quarrelsome. They seem to wisli to get away 
by themselves, and it is seldom that more than 



two or three can be kept in the same pen. 
When the nesting is over, the social instinct 
asserts itself and they become again on friendly 
terms, and orderly members of a well regu- 
lated establishment, and may all be kept in 
one pen without difficulty. 

As the nesting season approaches, I prepare 
suitable places by putting spruce limbs in such 
a way as to form a cosy little shelter, in which 
a bird may form a nest. They pay no atten- 
tion to this until they want to lay. When 
that time comes they select a spot and, after 
making a depression in the ground, they de- 
posit in it the egg. 

During the time a hen is on the nest laying 
she makes, continually, a kind of cooing sound 
which I have never heard on any other occa- 
sion. If there should be grasses and leaves at 
hand, in sufficient quantity, she will sometimes 
cover up the egg, but not in all cases. No 
nesting material is taken to the nest by the 
bird until three or four eggs are laid. After 
having deposited this number, the hen, evei-y 
time she leaves the nest after laying, picks up 
straws, leaves, grasses and whatever else sho 
requires, and throws the material thus selected 
back behind her as she walks away from the 
nest. She does not carry these things to the 
nest nor pay any further attention to them, be- 
yond throwing them behind her until another 
egg is laid, when the same performance is re- 
peated, and, by the time the clutch is com- 
pleted quite a quantity of material has been 
gathered up near the nest. While sitting on 
the eggs she will then reach around and draw 
in whatever she requires that is within her 
reach, sometimes stepping up on the edge of 
the nest and picking up a quantity of straws; 
she will then back down gently with it and de- 
posit them around her. I have never seen the 
birds carrying material to the nest, nor pro- 
ceeding in any other manner than that de- 
scribed. 

As the coloring of the eggs is entirely on the 
surface I removed them from the nest as soon 
as laid to prevent tliem getting soiled or the 
spots bluiTed, leaving only the nest egg. In 
this way I have been able to secui-e the most 
perfect specimens that can possibly be ob- 
tained. I have been very careful to keep the 
eggs of each -bird separate, and also the dale 
upon which each egg was laid. The dates 
corresponding to the eggs laid are as fol- 
lows: 

Hen No. 1, May 2d, 5th, 7th, 10th, 12th, 15th, 
nth, 20th, 22d, 24th, 26th, June 8d, 0th, 8th, 
nth, 14th. Total, 10. 
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Hen No. 2, Miy 8d, 7th, 12th, 17th, 19th, 
2l8t, 2;M, June 3d. Total, 8. 

Hen No. 3, M%y 8th, 10th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 
18th, 20th, 22d, 25th, 27th, 30th, June Ist, 3d, 
6th, 8th. Total, 15. 

Hen No. 4, May 9th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 18th, 
2l8t, 23d, 25th, 27th, 29th, 3l8t, June 3d, 5th. 
Total, 13. 

Hen No. 5, May 15th, 17th, 19th, 2l8t, 24th, 
25th, 27th, 29th, 3l8t, June 2d, 4th, 7th, 9th. 
Total, 13. 

Hen No. 6, May I6th, 18th, 20th, 22d, 24th, 
26th, 28th, 30th, June Ist, 3d, 6th. Total, 11. 

All the above ej?g8 have perfect shells, while 
last year, out of niimteen ej?gs from three hens, 
I had two whifflF nad imperfect shells, and 
they had not the full thickness. I have learned 
among other things the proper food required 
for the formation of perfect shells. I do not, 
however, in the present article, intend to com- 
municate the results of my experimental in- 
vestigations in the matter of feeding. It is 
knowledge which has been the result of hard 
work, and, in simple justice to myself, I think 
I am right in reserving, at least for the pres- 
ent, the information for which I have toiled. 

Watson Bishop. 

[Two sets of eggs of this species are now 
before me. They were both laid, in captivity, 
by two of Mr. Bishop^ s birds, and may be thus 
described : 

Set I. Laid by hen No. 2, on May 3, 7, 12, 
17, 19, 21, 2:^, and June 3, 1888. Eight eggs, 
ovate in shape; ground color hazel, speckled 
and spotted with chestnut. On most of the 
eggs there are spots of a lighter tint tlian the 
ground color, as if a portion of the latter had 
been rubbed olf in these places: 1.74x1.24; 
1.6^x1.22; 1.64x1.24; 1.74x1.25; 1.64x1.27; 
1.7Jxl.2'»; 1.7.'>xl.23; 1.72x1.25. 

Set II. Laid by hen No. 4, on May 9, 12, 14, 
16, 18, 21, 23, 25, 27, 29, 31, June 3, and 5. 
Thirteen eggs, ovate, but less pointed than 
Set No. I. Ground color vinaceous-cinnamon, 
spotted with chestnut: 1.66x1.24; 1.59x1.28; 
1.61xl.2'»; 1.60x1.21; 1.58x1.25; 1.60x1.25; 
1.60x1.27; 1.65xl.:^2, 1.65x1.23; l.<J0xl.27; 
1.71x1.22; 1.69x1.25; 1.6ixl.i6. What'makes 
this set especially interesting Js^ie fact that 
Mr. Bishop marked eachjegg in the order that 
they were laid, as he removed them ; and ef^g 
No. 1 has the fewest markings on it, while the 
spots gradually increase in number and size on 
the others, so that egg No. 13 is the most heav- 
ily marked of all. Now, this is dii-ectly in op- 
position to the generally received theory that 
the first laid eggs in a set have the heaviest 



markings, while the last are the lightest 
marked. But theories must yield to facts. 

Mr. Bishop is to be congratulated on his 
wonderful success in getting these birds to lay 
in captivity. His experiment would seem to 
lead to the conclusion that they could be easily 
domesticated. — J. P. N.] 



Wanderings. 

It was my good fortune, in the latter part of 
February last, to spend a few days in the 
sparsely populated section of Plymouth county, 
Mass., my object being a raid upon the nests 
of the Great Homed Owl. The trip proved 
unsuccessful, although a set of eggs^was taken 
two weeks later by my camarade au pied, 
from one of the nests visited, but from obser- 
vations taken then, I was led to believe that 
the locality would prove fruitful later on, when 
the small birds made their appearance. 

Accordingly, about the first of June, in com- 
pany with my friend, Mr. E. A. Lewis, I vis- 
ited the place again, and spent about ten days 
in thoroughly exploring the locality. 

We made our headquarters with Mr. M. Y. 
B. Douglass, at a farm-house, which is situ- 
ated on the banks of Half-way Pond, the 
source of the Agawam River; and to his kind- 
ness and advice, as to the lay of the land, was 
due much of our success, although Mr. I^ewis 
was quite well acquainted. 

This pond, fed principally by springs, is lo- 
cated nearly on the water-shed between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Vineyard Sound. The 
country about it, from its geological position, 
being the end of the glacial territory of Massa- 
chusetts, is much diversified by hills and val- 
leys, water courses, and small ponds, and sit- 
uated as it is, eleven miles from the railroad 
terminus at Plymouth Rock, is very little set- 
tled, and affords fine opporlunity for the nest- 
ing places of such bivds as tend to avoid the 
presence of man. In fact, the absence of the 
more comilion birds, like the Brown Thrushes, 
Blackbirds, etc., was particularly noticeable, 
and but one or two Robins were seen during 
the trip, their place being occupied by the 
rarer Warblers, the Hawks, and the Owls. 

The principal objects of search were the 
nests of the Blue yellow-back Warblers {Par- 
ula amerieana), which are rarely, if ever, taken 
within twenty-five miles of Boston, and it was 
here that my first nest of this bird was seen. 

It was in the morning of our first trip, as we 
were pushing our way through the thick scrub 
on a hillside, at the foot of which flowed the 
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river; suddenly, one of these birds attracted 
my attention, and, as I stood watching her 
motions, I saw what seemed to be an unusual 
looking clump of the long moss which hangs 
upon nearly every dead tree, and many of the 
live ones near by. Examination disclosed a 
nest about five feet above the ground, appar- 
ently hollowed out of the moss, with the en- 
trance on the side, and containing four fresh, 
beautifully marked eggs. The nest wa« de- 
void of lining, which was true of every nest 
found, with the exception of one, which bore 
a few horse hairs. 

We continued our course down the river, 
and while examining some promising look- 
ing clumps of bushes, I heard my friend's 
'^whoopee,^' and, approaching, found him bend- 
ing over a curious specimen of **bird eccen- 
tricity.'* 

A pair of (.'hickadees (ParuM atricapilliu*) 
had taken, as a home, a hole in a decayed 
stump, which was not over 18 inches high, 
and in a cleft in the very top of the stump, 
about a foot deep, lay the nest, composed, as 
usual, of rabbits' hair, swamp moss, and feath- 
ers, with its full complement of six young. 

Neither of us had ever seen nor heard of 
such a nest, and I have not since been able to 
hear of a parallel case, and we felt fully repaid 
for our trip by this one **find." 

A little farther on we discovered the hole of 
a Kingfisher, in the bank of a pit used to 
**sand a bog," and the bugle notes of the 
male as he flew over our heads betokened that 
madam was at home. Procuring a long- 
handled shovel from the **bogger8'" camp 
• near by, we soon had the orifice sufficiently 
enlarged to see its occupants, and were dis- 
gusted to find that it contained seven gaping 
young, and the ** old lady " was huddled away 
in the farthest comer of the burrow. It would 
hardly be polite to quote what was said. Such 
is life. 

We next went to Fawn Pond, a beautiful 
sheet of water three-fourths of a mile in diam- 
eter, and while quenching our thirst with its 
sparkling contents a shadow struck the water, 
and directly over our heads appeared a fine 
adult specimen of the Bald Eagle, with its 
pure white head and tail glistening in the 
sunlight, not fifty feet away. 

He was truly "monarch of all he surveyed, " 
for my gun was at the farm-house, five miles 
away. 

We then retraced our steps, arriving just in 
time to sit down to a dinner such as only our 
hostess can produce. 



The afternoon was spent in a tramp around 
Half-way Pond, finding no eggs of any partic- 
ular note. We saw some Parula and Pine- 
creeping Warblers, but failed to locate their 
nests. Upon a strip of high woodland between 
Half-way and Long ponds, the trees fairly 
teemed with Vireos, but it was too early for 
their eggs, as we found after climbing several 
trees. 

Long Pond, mentioned above, presents a 
rather peculiar state of affairs. It is over a 
mile long, and about one-half a mile wide, 
completely surrounded by land, without any 
visible outlet, except an artificial canal, or 
rather tunnel, built to fiood a cranberry bog, 
connecting it with Hilf-way Pond, which is 
only about »00 feet distant, and whose waters 
are about 9 feet lower than those of Long 
Pond. 

The next day was of little moment, as little 
was done, my friend being called away upon 
business, and I did little but explore the 
woods near by. But upon the following day 
we started in the morning to explore an island 
which is located in the middle of Half-way 
Pond. This island is thickly wooded, not 
having been cut off for many years, and pro- 
tected from the forest fires which have burned 
off so much of the surrounding country. Here, 
bird life reigned supreme. Parulas, Red- 
starts, Downy Woodpeckers, Vireos, etc., were 
in abundance, and we found the nest of a 
Cooper's Hawk with two eggs, which were 
then left for a complete set. (We visited it 
again in three days, but no more eggs having 
been laid in the meantime, we appropriated 
them.) After spending three hours here, we 
started for White Island Pond, about 7 miles 
away. Here there were Parulas ** galore," 
and we found several nests, one set seen being 
very peculiar in shape, which was almost pyri- 
form, like some of the sea-birds. A Barred 
Owl was started from his meal of fish here. 

While descending a steep bluff to the water's 
edge, and clinging with both hands and fee*^, 
to keep from "going by the run," a small 
bird started from directly beneath my feet, 
and disappeared in the thick underbrush be- 
fore I could get a good look at her. Not dar- 
ing* to move, I called Mr. I^ewis to try and 
identify it, but no bird was in sight; however, 
we found the nest just under my uplifted foot, 
built under the arch of a root, and containing 
a set of eggs, referable to the Black and 
White Creeper. We went away for a short 
distance, and busied ourselves for a time, 
and upon returning found our suspicions con- 
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firmed, for Mrs. Creeper sat upon the nest. 
This was the first time we had ever found one, 
and only a ** crank" can imagine our feelings. 
We reached home about dark, after a 25-mile 
tramp over sandy roads and through scrub 
oaks and underbrush. O! how good that sup- 
per tasted, after an enforced fast of over 
eleven hours. We propose to revisit this lo- 
cality next year, and expect to find new things 
of which our readers may expect to be informed. 

Frank A. Bates. 



Unusual Numbers of Goshawks and 
Barred Owls. 



The Goshawk is considered a somewhat rare 

winter visitor for this section, and I had not 

seen one for over a dozen years until this fall, 

when our taxidermist called me in to see a 

**new species of hawk.'* This was about the 

first of November, and, in about two weeks' 

time, four more specimens in fine plumage 

were brought to the same place. I also shot 

one in Nelson county, Dakota, about the 20th 

of October. Four specimens of the Barred 

Owl have also been brought in. This is also 

an unusual number, as only one specimen has 

been received here in the last six years. Mr. 

Piei>son, the taxidermist above mentioned, 

and myself being the only 'dermists in town, 

all work of this kind would come to our notice. 

We have just set up a splendid specimen of 

the ** Snowy Owl " — rather early in the season 

for these northern visitors. 

H. L. Sknnlan. 
Janesvllle, Wis.. Dec. 18, 1888. 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. is mailed each issue to every paid snb- 
ficriber. If yon fail to receive it, notify n«. 



A number have joined the ranks with the 
immortal Audubon, Wilson, and Nuttall. They 
were not widely known, but were dear to many 
of us. 

Each star, no matter how faintly 

It twinkles in far off space,. 
Is a part of a great constellation, 

No other can flU its place. 

Others have retired from the field, as the 
pressure of business has fastened its iron grip 
j upon them, — for such we feel a pity. We be- 
; lieve the time devoted to the study as a recre- 
ation would more than compensate. Others 
have outgrown the O. & O., soared to a more 
ethereal atmosphere, and are wearing crowns 
of glory in the scientific strata. A few remain 
firm and their kind words are received with 
pleasure. But the sinews of war are found in the 
young, and the O. A O. looks for its principal 
support to those who are entering upon the 
field. 

The position that it occupies, which is second 
to none, and in which it will continue, is due to 
its representing their interests. Controlled by 
no special organizations, its columns open to 
all, it is more general than it would otherwise 
be. We have repeatedly called the attention 
of its readers to the desirability of increasing 
the regular subscription list (the spasmodic 
circulation is luxuriant). We are continually 
called upon to furnish names of ornithologists 
of various sections, when systematic observa- 
tions are to be made, or there are important 
announcements; then it is that the regular list 
is of utmost importauce. To-day there is no 
medium through which hardly inore than a cor- 
poraVs guard of our working ornithologists can 
be regularly reached! Let our readers consider 
the matter and make an effort to increase the 
circulation. We do not ask it from a selfish 
motive, but from a firm belief that a great ben- 
efit may be derived. 



Well, here we are again, with ink on our pen 
hardly dry from closing Vol. XIII, we open 
Vol. XIV. As we glance back over our five 
years' connection with the O. «fc O., for the in- 
stant, it barely seems more than that between 
the two issues, but when we contemplate the 
changes, we are more fully impressed with the 
reality. 

Should any of the early subscribers who 
ceased their interest when the control fell to 
our lot, take a copy of to-day and scan its 
pages, what would most forcibly rivet their at- 
tention would be the absence of the familiar 
names of those who used to contribute, and 
the question would arise, where are they? 



Unhinge Those Gates. 



It is a pitiful sight to see men, who believe 
themselves to be in the full enjoyment of 
American liberties, crawl on their hands and 
knees under a gate to board a train on the Old 
Colony Railroad. We hope that the public 
will take steps to put an end to this nuis- 
ance. 



Volume XIV., O. A O., will be printed by 
Randall & Langley, proprietors of the Hyde 
Park (Mass.) Times. 
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Brief Notes. 

A set of two eggs of the Canada Goose was taken 
abont the last of April at Lexington, Mass. Thegee^e 
were noticed flying every morning at break of day, reg- 
ularly, to a certain locality, which attracted attention. 
Upon investigation the goose was discovered on a nest, 
which was a hollow, at the foot of a large pine, about 
four feet from the water, and about five rods from an 
ice-house, on the land of Henry Simonds. The finder 
placed the eggs under a hen, but they failed to hatch. 
The geese disappeared after the nest was disturbed. 

C. O. Somers reports a White Owl at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., about December 15. 

•* The Killdeers are flying around yet, but not quite 
so plentiful as they were after the hard storm. You 
could see them most anywhere. I have not seen any 
l)efore since I was a boy (about 36 years) ; then they used 
to be here all summer, and were found in pairs. They 
nested in the old mossy field."— R. S. Young, Chatham, 
Mass., December 17, 1888. 

A Killdeer Plover shot December 26, on Charles River, 
just out of Boston, by W. P. Coues. 

Harry Austen shot a Night Heron in young plumage ; 
also received a Florida Gallinule that some boys killed 
with stones, both at Halifax, N. 8., about November 18. 
He also received from a friend in Kentville, an Albino 
Woodcock. No use, Canada must be annexed. 

A S Mallard was shot at Chatham, Mass., December 
14, by Rufus F. Nickerson. 

A correspondent asks : " Where do the Gulls roost at 
night, that come up the Delaware River?" 

Captain N. £. Gould, whose notes are occasionally 
seen in the O. & O., it may he interesting to our readers 
to know, has charge of the Life Saving station at 
Chatham. This we believe to be one of the most dan- 
gerous localities on the coast. After any severe storm 
we are sure to see accounts of vessels in distress, under 
Chatham locals. Capt. Tuttle, of Monomoy Island sta- 
tion, is in the same locality. We have kind remem- 
brances of his acts of courtesy extended to us during 
our visit to the island last season. 

Should any of our readers ever have the. misfortune 
to be shipwrecked, our best wishes would be that they 
would fall into the hands of such men. 

We may be permitted to suggest that a Western pub- 
lisher of a ** Petite Journal" appears a trifle fresh when 
he denounces other publishers because they run their 
own affairs. 

We notice that others, besides our correspondents, are 
not quite satisfied with Mr. Ballard's patronizing puffs. 

Recently, in the afternoon of one of our pleasant early 
December days, a garrulous Bluejay fiew into a house 
through an open door, undoubtedly tempted to the un- 
heard of proceeding by the sight of a mounted Short- 
eared Owl on a stand in the centre of the room. The 
jay made a great outcry, quickly receiving answering 
screams from his mates outside. He flew at the owl, 
but was wary about getting too close. The appearance 
of a person in the room caused a hasty exit of the 
highly excited bird, or it would be hard to tell what the 
result would have been. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

We understand that Mr. George G. Cantwell of Min- 
neai>oli8, Minn., is desirous of obtaining a list of all 
Minnesota ornithologists for the purpose of preparing 
a list of birds of that state. We recommend him to the 
tender mercies of our subscril)er8. 



What is it? At Washington, recently, John Hezelton 
found a partridge nearly eaten, which had been caught 
in a trap. He reset the trap and returning in a short time 
found a large bird of the hawk species caught by the toes. 
The bird was different from anything he had ever seen. 
It had red eyes and a plumage of various colors, red, 
blue, green, etc., and is quite a curiosity of the feathered 
tribe.— [Manchester (N. H.) Union, December 22. 

An exchange calls upon us to give them a little light 
upon the **MugMrump," which certain Massachusetts 
politicians, during the last campaign, have st>'led an 
** Eastern Bird." We should describe it as a bird that 
lays addled eggs. 

We have seen many specimens of what is known as 
Mexican featherwork, but never any that appeared so 
artistic to our ornithological eye as one that we re- 
ceived from German (J. Pedrozo. It represents a hum- 
ming-bird, life size, hovering over a cactus in full 
bloom. It is made by arranging the feathers one by one. 
Mr. Pedrozo is at present located at Worcester, Mass. 



New Publications. 



MaynarcTH NetiU* and Eggs of North Ameri- 
can BiriU, In this work, of which we have re- 
ceived the advance sheets, full descriptions of 
the eggs of North American birds are piven, 
together with the breeding range, time of 
nesting, number of eggs deposited, and de- 
scription of nests. The arrangement is that 
of the check-list of the A. O. U. and the nom- 
enclature is the same as far as is there given, 
but as all species recently described are given, 
either in the body of the work, or in an ap- 
pendix, the present work contains more species 
than any hitherto published. 

The work is peculiar, inasmuch as the de- 
scriptions given are comparative, the com- 
parisons being made either with some well 
known species or with a figured type, of which 
there are about eighty occupying ten platen, 
carefully drawn on stone by the author and 
colored by hand. 

Mr. Maynard's well known experience in 
oology, extending over a period of tliirty years, 
during which time he has not only collected 
largely, but iii his former capacity as a dealer 
has had many thousands of specimens pass 
through his hands, is a guarantee for the ac- 
curacy of the work. 

The work is advertised to appear in eight 
parts, one or two plates to accompany each 
part, three parts now being ready and the 
entire work to be completed by the first of 
May, 1889. 

Names and Portraits of Birds, by Gurdon 
Trumbull, a recent publication of Harper & 
Brothers, is a work that is especially intended to 
benefit the local gunner and enable sportsmen 
from different sections to imderstandingly dis- 
cuss the merits of their favorite grounds. 
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That our game birds are endowed with a kalei- 
doscopic nomenclature, to an extent that in a 
visit to a new field one finds great difficulty in 
obtaining intelligible information from the 
natives, is admitted, and it is high time that 
this was remedied. That no successful effort 
in this direction has been made by our leading 
sporting publications is by no means flattering 
to them as being of practical benefit to tlieir 
readers, and it is hoped that they may yet turn 
their attention to it. The work in question is 
a good step in the right direction. 

The author, to use his own words, has pre- 
sented "Those birds which particularly interest 
gunners, including, however, only those species 
which are found in the eastern half of the 
United States, and again only those birds 
which^bear aliases to a confusing degree. '' Be- 
ginning with the Goose?, followed by the Ducks, 
Kails, Grouse, and ending with the Snipe and 
Bay birds, each individual is numbered, and 
scientific name given, then a brief practical 
description. Next the common name (accepted) 
and as many locals as the writer has been able 
to obtain, and to crown all a fine illustration 
which we can endorse by again quoting from 
the author, "-4 good picture is worth more for 
the purpose of identification than all the descrip- 
tions ever written.'*'' 

In some instances we seem hardly bettor off 
than the aborigines. Under the head of No. 
31, Erismatura rubida. Ruddy Duck, Mr. Trum- 
bull finds it known as *'Blue-bill, Broad-bill, 
Broad-bill Dipper, Hard-headed Broad-bill, 
Sleepy Broad-bill, Dipper, Dopper, Dapper, 
Mud Dipper, Bumblebee Coot, Creek Coot, Coot, 
Spoon-bill, Spoon-billed Butter-ball, Butter- 
ball, Butter-duck, Butter-bowle, Batter-scoot, 
Blather-scoot, Blatherskite, Bladder-scoot, 
Sleepy-head, Sleepy -duck. Sleepy Coot, Sleepy 
Brother, Fool-duck, Deaf -duck, Shot^pouch, 
Bull-neck, Stub-and-twist, Daub-duck, Goose 
Widgeon, Widgeon Coot, Widgeon, Hard-head, 
Tough-head, Booby, Booby Coot, Salt water 
Teal, Brown Diving Teal, Stiff-tail, Quill-tail 
Coot, Pin^tail, Bristle-tail, Heavy-tailed 
Duck, Stick-tail, Spine-tail, Dip-tail Diver, 
Dun Diver, Ruddy Diver, Dun bird. Hick- 
ory-head, Greaser, Water-partridge, Steel- 
head, Rook, Paddy, Noddy, Light-wood Knot, 
Paddy-wh-ick, Dinkey, Dickey, Leather-back, 
Dumpling-duck, and Hard-tack." 

With such a bewildering array, and each as 
much a matter of fact in its locality as the 
scientific name to the student, the value of 
this wjrk of reference can be readily compre- 
hended. 



Mr. Oliver Davie's new edition of Nests and 
^00f* of North American Birds^ will soon be 
ready, we have received the advance sheets for 
examination. Mr. Davie has adopted the A. O. 
U. nomenclature, and much has been added to 
the general description of nestings, localities, 
and measurements. We should judge that it 
will be about double the size of the previous 
edition, and shows a marked advance. In this 
edition Mr. Davie has received valuable assist- 
ance from J. Parker Norris, Esq., Oological 
editor of the O. & O., which insures great care 
in the details of its make-up. This is Mr. 
Davie's third revision and undoubtedly by the 
time this is exhausted there will be still further 
information to be incorporated. We suggest 
that when any fact is noted at variance with, 
or that has been overlooked, Mr. Davie's at- 
tention be called to it, which will aid him in 
his efforts to supply us with the very latest. 

We are in receipt of a copy of Eberhart's 
Key to the Families of Insects. This work 
fills a long vacant space in entomological bib- 
liography and deserves the support of every 
student of this science. It is especially adapt- 
ed to the beginner, being both comprehensive 
and complete. 

Key to the Families of Insects, by Noble M. Eberhart, 
B. 8., 8 pp., with plate. Popular Publishing^ Co., 
Chicago Lawn, 111. 

We have received the first number of W. H. 
Foote's (Pittsfield, Mass.) publication. It is a 
fifty-page semi-annual, devoted to ornithology 
and oology. In typographical appearance it 
is excellent. We wish Mr. Foote success in 
his undertaking, but regret that he should 
have selected a name that is of confusing re- 
semblance to the one that we have used for 
many years. 



Correspondence. 



Editor O. & O.: 

Have just returned from South Florida. If 
you have any friends tell them never to go there 
till after mosquito time. They are just a holy 
terror, and that about half expresses it. Found 
quite a bunch of O. & Os. awaiting me at the 
post-ofiice. 

But I had a lovely time in the interior north 
of Okeechobee, and send you a specimen of 
Seminole ornithological lingo that may be in- 
teresting. I did not find the language very 
hard to learn, and can jabber it quite fluently. 
The grammar, when you get the hang of it, is 
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quite easy, and the numerals simply perfection, 
for one hundred is "Tillipahlin pahlin tillipah- 
lin humkin,^^ that is, nine tens, nine and one. 
I shall have lots of interesting material for 
your pages this winter if I can only get time 
to write up my notes. Very truly yours, 

WaUer Hoxie, 



SEMINOLE NAMES OF BIRDS. 

Opah', Barred Owl 

Suck hah', Bed-shottldered Hawk, 

Cha ham is'kah, Towhee. 

Tsan tso ka wa', Red-belUed Woodpecker, 

Talpana'ni, Golden-winged Woodpecker, 

Tas kolca. Red Cockaded Woodpecker. 

Fas ta no'ki. Red-poll Warbler, 

Yo hislca, Bluebird, 

Tash'ka, Bluejay, 

Quo a chay% Quail, 

Tap la ko chee% Houjie Wren, 

Han af See lo', Meadow Lark. 

Chu lee go wa'. Sparrow Hawk. 

Puz zi la nee'. Parakeet. 

Kas e pa ko'. Loggerhead Shrike. 

Ossi ha wa', Common Crow. 

Wat a la'. Whooping Crane. 

Piune wa', Turkey. 

So lay'. Black Vulture, 

Chu lee', Turkey Vulture. 

Fo tihow'. Black Duck, 

Fo sit ka', WhiU Heron, 

Fo sit ka chee', Snowy Heron. 

Tee chee'. Brown-headed Nuthatch, 

Huskee Hadki, 



Editor €f O, A O,: 

I have intended writing you for some 
time, but the evenings in camp are so noisy 
and we are all having such a boisterous time 
that one hardly knows which end he is standing 
on. I came direct to Portland, Oregon, and 
stopped there a week, then came to Farmington 
and took mule teams to our camp on the west 
side of the mountains. We are on the east 
side now, in a secluded valley called Cougar 
Springs. Plenty of game here. We see Deer 
every day, Cougar, and Bear occasionally. 
We, Bob Cook and I, followed up an immense 
trail of a big buck we have seen around here, 
but we did not get him, but will try again 
soon. Next month is the dandy month 
for shooting here. We saw four deer 
near camp yesterday. We changed camps last 
week; snowed all day, and we did not get up 
the last two tents until after 7 p.m., and then 
had to shovel out the snow. Immense forest here 
below timber line. I will send you notes soon 
and will write again. I would be greatly 



pleased if you would send me the last two or 
three months of the O. & O., I Iiave not seen 
any since I was in Boston that day before I 
came out I expect to make some great finds 
in the spring. Raptores in abundance out 
here, Oregon Juncos, Kinglets, Grouse, Prairie 
Hens, Cranes, Eagles, Warblers, big Woodpeck- 
ers, Pileated and some I don' t know. At the lake 
three miles from us Ducks, Geese, Pelicans 
breed. I must close, as Tom is tuning up his 
banjo. We have had cold weather here and 
snow besides. With best wishes, I am, yours 
sincerely, F, W, A. 



A Dream. 

He sat in his study smoking, 

And scratched his <»ld bald head ; 
On pet themes fondly thinking, 

While the rest were all in bed. 
The dock it ticked quite loudly, 

And the light it grew more dim. 
His 'mind it wandered lightly. 

As was the habit with him. 
A quiet stole o*er his feelings. 

And his head on his bosom drooped ; 
When, like a flash, with brain reeling, 

He shook, before monsters grouped. 
There, crowded right around him", 

Were forms of fantastic shape ; 
They glowered and glared upon him. 

In a way that made him quake. 
One, more fearful than others, 

With eyes of a dazsling hue, 
Seemed to be a leader 

Of the terrible ghostly crew. 
** Am I mad?** he cried out faintly, 

'* Surely my account must be given, 
Huch forms are not known on earth. 

And they never could come from heaven. 
*' Oh speak out, ye demons before me, 

And make what demand ye will. 
And I pledge you, the word of mortal. 

That with life I will struggle to fill.** 

Then the forms they mov^d quickly. 

And around him they seemed to fly. 
While he who was the leader 

Uttered a loud and angry cry. 
♦•Your work is a Joke on nature. 

As can be seen by every eye. 
We have taken counsel together. 

And determined that you should die. 
"You have daily, hauled and mauled us. 

And twisted our forms askew. 
And now the birds you've been stuffing 

Will proceed to try It on you.** 
With a yell and a Jump he started. 

Kicked over the table and chair. 
Then desperately sprang to his feet 

And vacantly round did stare. 
It was with quite an effort 

He refrained from uttering howls, 
When his eye caught the key to his vision, 

OldBoitbbon and his case of srrppBD owui. 

XX. 
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BotauruM lentiginosus, American Bittern. 
Have taken specimens every month from April 
until October. Have never found it breeding. 

Ardea herodicis. Great Blue Heron. Have 
never found their nests, but I think they breed 
here, as the young are common in June and 
July along the French Broad River. It goes by 
the name of Blue Crane. 

Ardea ccerulea. Little Blue Heron. The 
young are very common in June and July in 
the white plumage. It is called the White 
Crane. 

Ardea virescens. Green Heron. Breeds in 
pairs, generally erecting their domicile in a 
cluster of thick pines. 

Ralliut elegana. King Rail. Specimen shot 
and another one seen on .July 8. 

Porzana jamaicenMs, Black Rail. Summer 
visitor. From what I can leam from the farm- 
era this bird is frequently seen in their 
meadows. A nest and four eggs was brought 
to me about the middle of July, 1887. It was 
found in a smiU swiimp, located near a heavy 
growth of timber. It was placed in a la^ge 
bunch of grass, and was composed of rushes 
and coarse grasses, and was about four inches 
above the water. The bird was flushed from 
the nest, but would not fly more tlian a few 
feet at a time. 

Philohela minor, American Woodcock. Resi- 
dent, and common; but oftener heard than 
seen. Breeds early in April. 

AetitU macular ia. Spotted Sandpiper, ilare 
in summer. Have never found their nests. 

^jialitU vorifera. Killdeer. Seen occasion- 
ally in summer. Breeds. 

Coliniut virginianus. Bob- white. An abun- 
dant resident. Two and three broods are 
raised each season. 1 have frequently caught 
young birds as late as the tifteenth of October. 



Both male and female assist in incubation; in 
fact, I believe the male does the most of it, as 
I have found them on the nest a gi*eat deal 
more than I have the female. 

Bonasa umbellus. Ruffed Grouse. Rare in 
this vicinity, but common on the higher moun- 
tains. I found it very abundant among the 
firs on Black Mountain last September. Breeds 
from two thousand feet upward, and usually in 
May. 

Meleagri8 gallopavo. Wild Turkey. Com- 
mon, and resident on the mountains. Birds 
shot on the Black and Craggy Mountains seem 
to be larger and darker colored than those 
found in the valleys. They breed from the 
first of May until the middle of June. Eight 
to twelve eggs are the usual number. 

Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. Resi- 
dent, and common. Breeds anywhere. I have 
found their nests fully fifty feet up in a tree, 
and again not twelve inches from the ground. 

Cathartes aura, Turkey Vulture. Resident, 
and abundant. Breeds in May and June, 
usually in a cliff of rocks. This bird gets the 
name of being very filthy while breeding. Such 
has not been my experience. Have examined 
a number of nests and have always found them 
very clean. However, such may not be the 
case when the nests contain young birds, as I 
have never had the pleasure of examining 
them then. 

Catharista atrata. Black Vulture. Very 
irregular and uncertain in its occurrence. 
Sometimes seen in large flocks and again not 
seen for months. Have never found their 
nests. 

ElanoideA forficatus. Swallow-tailed Kite. 
Seen occasionally in August. 

Circus hudnoniuA, Marsh Hawk. Seen occa- 
sionally along the valley of the French Broad 
River. Have never heard of their nesting here. 

Accipiter velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Resi- 
dent, but rather rare. A few breed here, 
usually appropriating an old crow's nest. Four 
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eggs are tlie usual number. Called Sparrow 
Hawk. Breeds from the fifteenth of May until 
the twentieth of June. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. Resi- 
dent, and common. Breeds usually early in 
May. They are veiy wild and wary, building 
their nests in the tops of the tallest ti-ees. 
Called Blue-tailed Hen Hawk. 

Buteo horealis. Red-tailed Hawk. Com- 
mon, and resident, breeding from the fifteenth 
of March until the end of April. Have never 
found over two eggs in a nest. Called Moun- 
tain Hawk. 

Buteo lafisahnuA. Broad- winged Hawk. Sum- 
mer visitor; common. Arrive here about the 
end of March, and commence to build their 
nest« usually the fifteenth of April. Three 
eggs are the usual number, although I have 
found four, and sometimes only two are found. 
The average height of their nests found in this 
vicinity has been forty feet; twenty-five feet 
has been the lowest, and sixty feet the highest. 
This is one of the most unsuspecting of hawks, 
and is shot on every occasion by the farmers, 
as all the depredation done in the poultry yard 
by Cooper's Hawk is laid at its door. 

Aquila chrynaetoH, Golden Eagle. Seen oc- 
casionally on the higher mountains. While 
camping on Black Mountain September 12, 
188(i, a splendid bird of this species was ob- 
served perched on the top of a dead tree, with- 
in a few yards of our camp. My companion 
seized a Remington, and fired, but unfortu- 
nately the sight of an eagle was too much for 
his nerves, or else his conscience must have 
pricked him for shooting on Sunday. At any 
rate the bullet went wide of tlie mark, and 
away went our ev^le. Of c )urso, it was tlic 
rifle's fault. 

IlaliceHuH leurocephrUuH. Bild Eigle. Resi- 
lient; rare. It formerly nested on several of 
the mountains near here, and I have examined 
quite a number of old nosts. The last record 1 
can find is, that a nest and two young birds 
were found about twenty miles from here, in 
Henderson County, and brought to Asheville in 
June, 188(J. 

Falrtf po'firjrinuH anafnm. Duck Hawk. Seen 
occasionally during the summer months. The 
imly one seen this year was near Asheville on 
June 10th, and it will be some time before 1 
forget the scrape I got into over it. I had 
stopped in front of a house, and had been 
watching it for nearly half an hour, when the 
bird suddenly swooped down and carried off a 
chicken. Out came the lady of the house in a 
great rage, and, as the hawk was out of sight 



by that time, she turned the full force of her 
wrntli on me, and demanded if I had nothing 
else to do but stand there and watch that 
'* Hen Hawk" carry oflf her chickens. I ti-ied 
to get out of it the best way I could, and told 
her that it was a rare hawk that I had been 
watching, and that it was not a Chicken Hawk, 
but a Duck Hawk. This only made things 
woi'se, for she screamed out at the top of her 
voice, "Do you call that a Duck Hawk you 
fool, you f Do you call that a duck it carried 
off?" That was the last time that I have 
stopped at that house, and am always in a 
hurry when I pass there. 

Falco HparceriuH. Sparrow Hawk. Resident: 
common. Breeds in April and May. Four or 
five eggs are the usual number. 

Pandion haliwtuA carolinenfdf*. American 
Osprey. Seen occasionally during the sum- 
mer, but have never found them breeding. 

Syrnium nebuloHun. Barred Owl. Resident; 
rare. Breeds here, but I never found but one 
nest. It was in a large hollow tree, and con- 
tained three young birds. 

MeyuHropH amo. Screech Owl. Resident; 
common. Breeds in April. 

Bubo vir(/ini(tnuH. Great Horned Owl. Resi- 
dent; common. Breeds from the fifteenth of 
January until the end of Februai*y. Its nests 
are veiy hard U> find, as there ai-e so many 
hollow trees in tliis locality. 

CoccyZHs ameriranuH. Yellow-billed ('uckoo. 
Summer visitor; abundant. Breeds from the 
middle of May until June and July. Strange 
as it may seem this bird was very rare until 
the past two years. Since then it has been one 
of our most common summer birds. The aver- 
age height of their nests, which I have found 
during the p.ist two years, has been eight feet. 

CorryzuM erythrophthalmuH. Black - billed 
Cuckoo. Summer visitor; common. The same 
may be said about it as the Yellow-billed 
species, tliough it has not appeared in such 
numbers. One nest found last year contahied 
one fresh egg, one egg nearly ready to hatch, 
and a good sized young bird. 

Ceryle alryon. Belted Kingfisher. Rare; 
summer visitor. Breeds in May. 

DryohatPH vUIohum. Hairy Woodpecker. Seen 
occasionally on the higher mountains. Breeds 
on Craggy Mountain. 

Dryohafes vHIosuj< audubonii. Southern Hairy 
Woodpecker. Resident; common on the lower 
mountains. Breeds in April. 

Dryobatea pubeHCPiiH. Downy Woodpecker. 
Resident; common. Breeds later in the se.v 
son than D. dllosus. 
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Sphyrapicus variuM, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 
Resident; common amongst the heavy timber. 
Breeds in April. 

Ceophloeus pileatua, Pileated Woodpecker. 
Common in the mountains. Very wild and 
wary. Breeds in April, but the collector soon 
finds out that finding a nest and obtaining the 
eggs are two very different things, at least 
such has been my experience, and I have only 
discovered one nest from which I could get the 
eggs, and I might add that I nearly broke my 
neck over them. ^ 

Melanerpen erytfirorephalus. Red- headed 
Woodpecker. Resident; common. Breeds in 
May. 

Melanerpes carolimm. Red - bellied Wood- 
pecker. Resident; common. Breeds on Ci'aggy 
Mountain; nesting in May. I found them in 
the valleys in winter. 

Colapte* auratuH, Flicker. Resident; com- 
mon. Breeds from the end of May until the 
end of June. From one nest I took twelve 
eggs during the past season. 

AntroHtomwt vocfferus. Whip- poor- Will. 
Summer visitor; common in suitable localities. 
It seems to prefer a growth of mixed timber. 
It arrives here about the first of April. Have 
taken their eggs as early as the twenty-third 
of that month, but that is an exception, as 
about the fifteenth of May is their usual time 
to breed. Their eggs are generally placed in a 
clear place in the woods. Two eggs, sometimes 
only one. 

Chordeilps cirginianuA. Night Hawk. Summer 
resident Common, but not as numerous as 
the Whip-poor-will. Very abundant in July 
and August. Breeds at the same time as the 
former. 

ChcBturn pelasgira. Chimney Swift. Summer 
visitor; common. Breeds in the chimney, but 
I think it also breeds in hollow trees, as I have 
frequently observed them passing in and out 
of holes in the trees, although I never could 
find their eggs in such places. They arrive 
early in April and stay until the middle of 
October. 

Trorhiliu* roluhriJ*. Ruby-throated Hummer. 
Summer visitor; very common. An-ives 
usually about the twentieth of April, and 
begins to breed about May 15th. Nests are 
very easily found by watching the bird. I 
think the males depart for the south in July, 
as they are rarely seen after that date, 
although the females and young fairly swarm 
from then until the middle of September. 
Ranges over the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. 



Tyrannus tyrannun. King Bird. Summer 
resident; common. It has always been a mys- 
tery to me why this bird was called King 
Bird, for I have seen the little Ruby-throated 
Hummer in full chase of him often. Somehow 
I never thought much of this bird, and they 
always seem to me to be trying to show off all 
the time, and to put on airs. 

MyiarchuH crinitun. Crested Flycatcher. 
Summer visitor; common. Arrives generally 
the fourth or fifth of April. Breeds rather 
later than the King Bird. This species has 
always been a favorite of mine, and his jolly 
whistle does not seem to have anything stuck 
up about it, like the predecessor. 

Sayomis phoebe. Phoebe or Pewee. Resi- 
dent; common. Returns each year to its for- 
mer nesting place, no matter what the diffi- 
culties are. No matter where you go, you will 
always find this little bird there, waiting to 
give you a welcome. I have found them at the 
highest point of the Black Mountains. 

ContopuM borealis, Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
Rare in summer. Have seen but a few speci- 
mens; one on Craggy Mountain, and one was 
shot about half way up the Black Mountain. 

ContopuM virenfi. Wood Pewee. Summer 
visitor; very common. Arrives vei*y late in the 
season. Breeds in June. 

Empidonax acadirus. Acadian Flycatcher. 
Summer visitor; abundant. Breeds in May and 
June. Have never found over three eggs in a 
nest. 

Empidonax minimum. Least Flycatcher. 
Summer visitor; rare. I have seen but one 
pair, and found their nest. It was placed in 
the fork of a Persimmon tree, twenty feet 
from the ground, and was composed of fibres, 
etc., neatly put together. It contained four 
fresh eggs. 

Cyanocitta cristatn. Blue Jay. Resident; 
common. A noisy, restless fellow. Breeds in 
April. 

Corvus corax mnuatwi, American Raven. 
A few pairs are seen each season on the moun- 
tains. Have never found their nests, but I 
think they must breed during the latter part 
of March, as the young are on the wing early 
in May. I once thought I was fortunate, for a 
mountaineer living in the Black Mountains in- 
formed me that eagles, hawks, owls and 
ravens nested abundantly in the cliffs near 
where he lived. Of course I engaged his ser- 
vices at once for the coming season, and when 
the time came around I was loaded down with 
cartridges and empty boxes to hold the eggs I 
was to get. I started, but not an egg did I 
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obtain, and the old saying, that ^^there^s many 
a slip between the cup and the lip/' came 
painfully true. 

Corvus americanxis. American Crow. Resi- 
dent; abimdant. Shot on every occasion by 
the farmers, and their nest destroyed. Still 
Corvus seems to hold his own, and rapidly in- 
creases. I can't say that I have much sym- 
pathy for him, either, for I have frequently 
caught him in the act of eating young birds 
and eggs. 

Agelaius phosniceuM, Red- winged Blackbird. 
Nearly a resident. Common along the French 
Broad River. 

Sturnella magna. Meadow Lark. Rare in 
summer. Have observed but one pair during 
the last live years. They were nesting in a 
small meadow. The nest contained four eggs. 

Icterus 8puriu8, Orchard Oriole. Summer 
visitor; rather rare. Breeds, returning each 
year to its old nesting site. 

Icterus galhula. Baltimore Oriole. Summer 
visitor. Common in Asheville and vicinity. 
A few pairs breed in Weaverville. 

Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle. I ob- 
served what I took to be young birds of this 
species on June 6th, 1888, near Asheville. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. American Crossbill. 
Resident. I found them at Black Mountain in 
summer. 

Spinas tristis. American Goldfinch. Resi- 
dent; abundant. Breeds in July and August. 

SpinuA pinus. Pine Siskin. Resident; com- 
mon on Black Mountains in summer. 

PoocoeteH gramineus. Vesper Sparrow. Resi- 
dent; common. Usually found on high pasture 
land. Commences to breed the fifteenth of 
April. 

A mmodramus savann arum passerinus. Grass- 
hopper Sparrow. Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
Summer visitor; rather rare. A friend was 
telling me about a peculiar sparrow^ s nest 
that he had found. Thinking it might be of 
this species, I requested him to take me to it. 
On going there, 1 found that the bird had de- 
serted the nest, but I had no doubt that it be- 
longed to the Yellow- wiog. Two weeks later I 
found another nest near where the first one had 
been built, and secured the bird. 

Hpizella sorialis. Chipping Sparrow. Very 
common. On June Ist I counted eight ten- 
anted nests placed in the trees along our mill 
race, all within the distance of a stone's throw. 

Hpizella pusilla. Field Sparrow. Resident; 
common. Breeds from the first of May until 
August. 
Junro hyemaliH rnrolinensis. Carolina Junco. 



Resident; abundant on the higher mountains 
in summer. Breeds from early April until 
August. Have found nests under logs, rocks, 
sometimes in a bush, and frequently the nest 
is placed on the vertical side of a cliff, after 
the manner of a Pewee's. A great favorite of 
mine, as there is something in its clear, metal- 
lic voice that sounds very sweet. 

Pipilo etT/thraphUtalmns. Towhee. Resident; 
common. Breeds from the middle of April 
until the end of June. 

Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. Resident; 
common. Breeds from the end of May until 
August, and I once found a nest on the twen- 
ty-fifth of September. 

Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Summer visitor. Common from 4,000 feet up- 
wards. Breeds in May. Have found four 
nests, one in a small bush, forty inches from 
the ground; one in a Haw tree, twenty feet up, 
and the other two were placed in saplings, one 
seven feet and one nine feet up. One nest con- 
tained two eggs, the second, third and the 
other two nests had four each. Incubation 
had commenced in all. 

Guiraca coerulea. Blue Grosbeak. One male 
seen June 10th, 1888. 

Passemia cyanea. Indigo Bunting, Summer 
visitor; common. The latest breeder we have. 
Ranges over 6,000 feet on the mountains. 

Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. Sum- 
mer visitor; rather common. It frequents the 
lower mountains, being rarely found in the 
valleys. Breeds in May. 

Piranga rubra: Summer Tanager. Common 
in the woodlands of the lower valleys. Breeds 
later in the season than P. erythromelas. 

Progne subis. Purple Mariin. Common in 
the towns. Abundant near Asheville. 

Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow. Summer 
visitor; rare. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis. Rough -winged 
Swallow. Summer visitor; rather common. 

Ampells cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Resi- 
dent; common. Breeds in June. 

Vino olivaceus Red-eyed Vireo. Summer 
visitor; common in this locality. Breeds 
abundantly in June. Average height of nests 
is seven feet. 

Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. Summer visi- 
tor; rather rare. Breeds in May. 

Vireo fiamfrons. Yellow- throated Vireo. 
Summer visitor; uncommon. Usually found 
along the streams. Breeds in May and June. 

Vireo solitariiis altirola. Mountain Solitary 
Vireo. Nearly if not a i*esident throughout the 
whole year. Two broods are raised each season 
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Nests foimd here are usually covered on 
the outside with grayish lichens. In song it 
somewhat i*esembles that of the Hed-eyed 
Vireo, but its notes are much fuller and richer. 
A peculiar habit of this bird is to remain 
motionless when disturbed. I have seen them 
sit quiet for half an hour at a time. This used 
to bother me a great deal, for I would always 
think the bird had flown away, and would be 
in a great haste to reach the place where 
another was singing, only to hear the same one 
again, neai* where I had just left. But I soon 
found out its habits. Their nests are built 
much higher from the ground than any other 
Vireo that breeds here. 

Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo. 
Summer visitor. Very common along the 
French Broad River near Asheville. Nests 
later in the season than the Red-eyed Vireo. 

Mniotilta varia. Black and White Warbler. 
Summer visitor; common in hard wood timber 
up to 5,000 feet. 

Uelmitherus vermioorwt. Worm-eating War- 
bler. Summer visitor; rare. Have found but 
one nest, July 1st, 1886. It was placed on a 
steep hillside, and contained four young birds, 
nearly ready to fly. They range 4,000 feet up. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera. Golden- winged 
Warbler. Summer visitor; rather rare. Breeds 
in June. Range about 8,500 feet up. Have 
found but one nest. 

Helminthophila pinus. Blue-winged War- 
bler. Summer visitor; not common. Breeds. 

VompHothlppis americana, Parula Warbler. 
Summer visitor; common. Breeds in March 
and June. Average height of nests has been 
twenty-five feet, but I have found them as low 
as five feet and again as high as sixty. AiTives 
here about the first of Apiil and stays until the 
end of October. Four eggs are the usual number. 

Dendrocia (BHtiva, Yellow Warbler. Sum- 
mer visitor; very common. Up to .3,500 feet. 
Departs for the south in August. Breeds in 
May and June. 

Dendroiea pennxylvanica. Chestnut -sided 
Warbler. Summer visitor; uncommon. I have 
found but one nest; May 25th, 1887, on Craggy 
Mountain. 

Dendroica hlackhurnim. Blackbumian War- 
bler. Summer visitor; rare. Have taken the 
young, but could never find their eggs. Have 
never observed them higher than 8,500 feet 

Dendroica dominica. Yellow-throated War- 
bler. Summer visitor; more common than the 
preceding. Have found several nests contain- 
ing young birds. Ranges about 2,500 feet up. 
Usually nests in a pine tree. 



Dendroica ccerulescens. Black-throated War- 
bler. Summer visitor; common on Black 
Mountain. I found it as low as 3,000 feet. 
Strange as it may seem, I have never observed 
it on Craggy Mountain. Breeds in May, as I 
found the young birds very common on June 
24th, 1887. Found one nest with young birds 
nearly ready to fly on the same date. 

Dendroica virena. Black - throated Green 
Warbler. I found this Warbler very abundant 
while going up the north side of Mount Mitch- 
els on June 28d, 1887. The first seen must 
have been as low as 3,500 feet. It was some 
time before I could identify this Warbler, as it 
frequented the tops of the tallest trees, and I 
had to fire several shots before I secui'ed a 
specimen. I found the young birds very plen- 
tiful on the edge of the firs on Black Mountain. 

Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler. Resi- 
dent; rather common. Frequents the old pine 
grown fields. Breeds early in May. 

Seiurtui aurocapillus. Oven Bird. Summer 
visitor; very common in woodland. Ranges 
up to (5,000 feet on Craggy Mountain. Breeds 
in May and June. 

Seiuru8 noveboracewfis. Water Thrush. Rare 
at all times. Specimens taken early in August, 
1886. 

Seiurus motacilla. Louisiana Water Thi*ush. 
Nearly every small stream has its pair of birds. 
Found them nearly at the tops of the Black 
Moimtains. A pair have nested each year in 
succession for the last five years within fifty 
feet of where I work every day. How many 
times I have hunted in vain for their nest I am 
ashamed to say. At any rate, I have had to 
give it up, so far, though it seemed to me that 
I must have moved every leaf on the hillside. 

Geothlypis fortnosa. Kentucky Warbler. 
Common on the lower mountains. Have never 
found it over 4,000 feet up. The only nest I 
ever found was on June 15th, 1886. It was 
placed in a small open glade on the side of a 
steep mountain, and contained four fresh eggs. 
The nest was composed chiefly of strips of 
grape-vine bark, and lined with fine black root- 
lets. It was eight inches from the ground. 

Geothlypis trichas, Maryland Yellow- throat. 
Very common in the meadows and along the 
smaller streams. Breeds in May and June. 

Icteria virena. Yellow-breasted Chat. Nearly 
every brier patch has its pair. Breeds in May 
and June. Arrives early in April, and departs 
in August Called Mockingbird here. 

Syhania mitrata. Hooded Warbler. Com- 
mon along the streams in the woodland. 
Arrives the first of April. Breeds from the 
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tenth of May until the end of June. Average 
height of nests has been four feet. Have never 
found over four eggs in a nest. 

Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. 
Very common on the Black Mountains. Ranges 
fully 6,000 feet up. Have never taken their 
eggs, but have found several nests with young 
birds. 

Setophaga ruticHla, American Redstart. 
Summer visitor; rare. Breeds sparingly on the 
French Broad River. 

MimuH polyglottns, Mbcking-Bird. Sum- 
mer visitor; not common. Have seen eight or 
ten pairs in Asheville, and one pair nested in 
Weaverville. 

Galeoscopten carolinensis. Catbird. Very 
common; arrives here usually by the middle 
of April and stays until October. Range over 
6,000 feet. 

Harporhynrhusntfns. Brown Thrasher. Sum- 
mer visitor; common. Arrives here generally on 
the third or fourth of April, nesting in that 
month. Called Mocking-bird by the farmers. 
A great many are shot each spring by the 
farmers who say that they pull up their com. 
Catbirds and Towliees also share the same 
fate. 

Thryothorus beioickii. Bewick's Wren. Com- 
mon in the mountains, also in the towns. I 
found it abundant on Craggy Mountain where 
it ranges over the highest points. Have never 
found it as high on the Black Mountain. Ar- 
rives usually on fifteenth or sixteenth of March. 
Nests early in April. Builds under logs, in 
hollow stumps and bams and old houses. 

Thryoth/rnm ludovieianuH. Carolina Wren. 
Resident, very common up to 400 feet. Nests 
from April until .Fuly, sometimes later than 
that, as I once flushed a bird from her nest on 
the ninth of October. Where all the young 
that are hatched go, 1 could never tell, for the 
birds are very prolific. A'pair have nested in 
our bam the past three summers. In 1886 they 
raised fifteen young ones, seventeen in 1887, 
and sixteen in 1888, but still there are only the 
one pair there. 

Troglodyten hiemaliH. Winter Wren. Res- 
ident, on Black Mountains in summer. 

Certhia familiariH americnna. Brown Creep- 
er. Resident, and common, on the higher 
mountains in summer. Breeds usually in May, 
nesting in knot holes and natui*al cavities. 
Five and six eggs are the usual number found 
in this locality. 

Sitta carolinenMs. White - bi'easted Nut- 
hatch. Resident; very common. Nests early 
in April. Range 6,000 feet on Craggy Moun- 



tains, but does not range so high on the Black 
Mountains. 

Sitta canadennis. Red-breasted Nut-hatch 
Resident; common on Black Mountains. Have 
found but two nests of this bird, one in 1886 on 
the 10th of May and the other on the 15tli of 
May, 1885. The first was in a dead stub 20 
feet up, and the other was in a stump six feet 
up. Each nest contained four fresh eggs. 
They were much more heavily marked than 
those of the White-breasted Nuthatch. 

Parus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse. Resident; 
common in this vicinity. This is one of my 
f avorities and I have spent a great deal of time 
studying their habits, and have found out a 
great many curious things about them. Usu- 
ally about the middle of April they begin to 
hunt for a nesting site, and sometimes they 
are very hard to please. When the tree has 
been chosen th^ female begins at once to clean 
it out and to gather material for the nest. 
Leaves, moss and hair form the main part of 
the nest. The female does all the building, 
while the male provides the food. A very 
peculiar trait they have is to carry nesting 
material to the nest after the female has been 
incubating. I have observed them on several 
occasions carrying moss and hair into their 
nests and on examination I found that incub- 
ation was well along. 

If their eggs are disturbed they will at once 
remove them. The eggs are always neatly cov- 
ered up, and they aie quite skilful in the art 
of hiding them. Often have I had a hard 
climb up some old giant of the forest only to 
find a few acorn shells in the b<»ttom of the 
cavity, nor could I find the eggs even when I 
knew they were near. 

The usual number of eggs found in a set 
has been five and six although sometimes seven 
and eight ai*e foimd. The average height taking 
from one hundred nests has been nearly thirty- 
five feet. The lowest was five feet up and the 
highest sixty-seven feet. 

Parun atrirapillnH. Chickadee. Resident, 
common on Black Mountains above 5,000 
feet. 

Parw* cnrolinenMis. Carolina Chickadee. 
Resident; abundant up to 6,000 feet on Craggy 
Mountain. I have never found it above the 
line of firs on the Black Mountain. Breeds 
early in May, six and seven eggs are the usual 
number. 

ReguluM Hatrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
Resident; common. Black Moimtains in sum- 
mer. I found young just out of the nest on 
June 24th, 1887. 
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Polioptila c<BrulecL Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
Summer visitor; common. Nest from the fif- 
teenth of May until the end of June. Arrives 
usually the first or second of April. 

Tardus mustelinwi. Wood Thrush. Sum- 
mer visitor; common. Arrives early in April. 
Nests usually the 1st or 2d week in May. Range 
about 5,000 feet up. 

Tardus futtcescerut, Wilson's Thrush. Sum- 
mer visitor; common above 8,500 feet. Nests 
early in May. 

Turdu8 aUci(B btcknelli. Bickneirs Thrash. 
Specimen shot at Black Mountain in August 
1885 or 1880; am not sure as I can not find the 
date. 

Merula ndgratoria, American Robin. Res- 
ident; breeds abundantly on the higher moun- 
tains. 

Sialia Malls. Bluebird. Resident; abundant 
Range 6,000 feet, on Craggy Mountain. Nests 
as early as the fifteenth of March. 

John S. Cairns. 



A Series of Eggs of Bendire's 
Thrasher. 



The eggs of Bendire's Thrasher {irarporhyn- 
rhiis bendirei) are very odd in their coloring, and 
the only species whose eggs they resemble is 
the St Lucas Thrasher (//. cinereiis). It is 
believed that the present series, now before me, 
exhibits all the variations in size and markings 
to which they are subject: 

Set I. June 4th, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
on the Rillito, near Fort Lowell. Three eggs, 
fresh, greenish- white, spotted with ecru drab: 
1.05X.7'); l.OOx.76; 1.02x.75. 

Set II. June 4th, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
lined with fibrous roots and wool. Three eggs, 
fresh, greenish- white, marked all over with 
very faint spots of ecru drab: 1.04 x. 74: I.O:i 
x.75;l.aSx.76. 

SetllL May 29th, 1887. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
east of Tucson. Three eggs, greenish-white, 
marked with longitudinal spots of ecru drab: 
1.01 X. 73; 1.04 x. 71; 1.03 x. 72. 

Set IV. March 27th, 1886. Pima Indian 
Agency, Pinal County, Arizona. Collected for 
R. S. Wheeler. Nest a layer of twigs, etc., 
lined with coarse grasses, placed in a cholla 
cactus, about four feet from the ground. 
Three eggs, fresh, greenish-white, marked 
all over with longitudinal spots of ecni drab: 
^.01 X. 76; . 98 X. 71;. 98 X. 09. 



Set V. June 1st, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest taken from 
estecila on the Rillito, three miles north of 
Tucson. Three eggs, incubation slight, green- 
nish- white, spotted with ecru drab. On one of 
the eggs the markings are all over the surface, 
but on the other two they are principally 
grouped near the larger ends: 1.04 x. 74; 1.08- 
X. 75;. 98 X. 73. 

Set VI. April 5th, 1886. Near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
low bushy cholla near the Fort Lowell road, 
about one mile east of Tucson. Three eggs, 
greenish- white, spotted with ecru drab: .95- 
x.74;.96x.75;.99x.74. 

Set VII. April 3d, 1886. Pima Indian Agen- 
cy, Pinal County, Arizona. Collected by Ros- 
well S. Wheeler. Nest a large platform of 
twigs, lined with grasses, placed in a thicket, 
about four feet from the ground. Three eggs, 
fresh, greenish-white, marked with longitu- 
dinal spots of ecru drab: 1. 13 x. 77; 1.08 x. 78; 
1.06 X. 79. 

Set VIII. June 7th, 1872. Tucson, Arizona. 
This set possesses peculiar interest as it was 
collected by Captain Charles E. Bendire, U. S. 
A., who discovered this Thrasher, and after 
whom it was named by Dr. Coues. I copy 
fi*om the data accompanying the set, which is 
in Captain Bendire's handwriting: **Nest 
placed in a thick mesquite bush, about two 
and a half feet from the ground, near Rillito 
Creek, Tucson, Arizona, June 7th, 1872. The 
nest resembles those of the balance of Harpor- 
hynchi^ and is large for the size of the bird. 
The egg of H. rinereus (Xantus) from Cape St. 
Lucas resembles these. Three eggs are the 
usual number found in a nest This set has 
been sat on for a week or ten days. Found by 
myself." Greenish- white, marked with small 
longitudinal spots of ecru drab: .99x.72; 
1.03 X. 73; 1.03 X. 73. 

Set IX. March 25th, 1888. On Mesa east of 
Tucson, Arizona. Collected by Herbert Brown. 
Nest in Tasaca cholla, four feet from ground. 
External diameter of top seven inches, depth 
four inches. Cavity, top three and a half inches, 
bottom two and a half inches, depth two and a 
half inches. Three eggs, incubation partial. 
Greenish- white, spotted with ecru drab, and a 
few traces of lavender-gray : . 97 x . 73 ; .92 x . 70 ; 
.93X.71. 

SetX. April 22d, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca 
cholla three and a half feet above the ground. 
Made of twigs, and lined with dried grass. 
Outside, top five and three quarter inches. 
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depth five inches. Inside^ top three and a 
half mches, depth three and a quarter inches. 
Bottom rounded. Four eggs, incubation slight. 
Greenish-white, spotted with ecru drab and 
fawn color. The spots are much closer and 
heavier near the larger ends: 1.05x.74; 1.07 
x.74;1.06x.74;1.02x.78. 

Set XI. April 2d, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in top of 
cholla, two feet above the ground. Made of 
dried grass, lined with bark. Four eggs, fresh, 
greenish- white, spotted with ecru drab: 1.06 
X. 76; 1.04 X. 75; 1.07 x. 76; 1.07 x. 76. 

Set XII. May 12th, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest placed in 
Tasaca cholla, forty inches from ground. Dia- 
meter across top seven inches, depth six inches. 
Top of cavity three and three-quarter inches, 
bottom three inches. Lined with grass, hair 
and wool. Four eggs, fresh, greenish-white, 
marked with large spots (for this species.) 
The markings are of ecru drab and fawn color 
and are much further apart than usual on eggs 
of this bird: 1.04 x. 77; 1.02 x. 76; 1.03 x. 76; 
1.02X.76. 

Set XIII. June 4th, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
on the north side of Rillito, four miles from 
Fort Lowell. Made of sticks, lined with grass. 
Three eggs, incubation partial. Greenish- 
white, spotted with lavender-gray, ecru drab, 
and fawn color. Two of the eggs are much 
more heavily marked than the third : 1 .05x.78 ; 
1.05 X. 77; 1.07 X. 76. 

Set XIV. March 25th, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Nest in Tasaca, three and a half feet from 
the ground. Made of sticks, lined with grass 
and hair. Two eggs, incubation partial. 
Greenish-white, spotted with ecru drab and 
fawn color: 1.02 x .76; .98 x .78. 

Set XV. May 27th, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
on plain east of Tucson. (This nest is now in the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., to 
which it was presented by Mr. Brown.) Four 
eggs, incubation slight. Greenish-white, spot- 
ted (almost at the larger ends) with fawn color 
and lavender-gray. The ground color of this 
set is of a much deeper tint of greenish white 
than that of any other eggs in the series: 
.ft6x.75; .96X.76; .ft4x.78; .92x.76 (a short, 
blunt, set). 

Set XVI. April 20th, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest 
taken from the south side of cholla. Better 
made than common, the twigs used in its con- 
struction being of uniform length. Four eggs. 



incubation light. Greenish-white (a much more 
decided greenish than common for this species), 
spotted with fawn color and lavender-gray: 
1.07 X. 78; 1.00 X. 78; 1.05 X. 77; 1.09 X. 77. (Next 
to set XV these eggs have the greenest ground 
color of any in the series.) 

Set XVII. May 21st, 1887. Near Tucson, 
Arizona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest 
in Tasaca, about seven miles north of Tucson. 
Poorly constructed. Three eggs, greenish- 
white, spotted with ecru drab: 1.03 x .78; 1.04 
X.78; 1.06 X. 79. 

Set XVIII. March 18th, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
Tasaca. Outside made of Jediondia twigs, 
lined with feathers, horse hair, and grass. 
Three eggs, fresh, greenish-white, spotted 
with ecru drab, fawn color, and lavender-gray. 
1.02 X.76; 1.01 X. 76; 1.0:ix.75. 

Set XIX Marcli 18th, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
Tasaca; made of dead thorn twigs, Imed with 
grass, etc. Three eggs, incubation light. 
<Treenish- white, spotted with lavender-gray, 
ecru drab, and fawn color: 1 .06 x .77 ; 1 .05 x .77 ; 
1.06X.79. 

Set XX April 10th, 1887. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in red 
cholla. Made of coarse thorn twigs and lined 
with grass, and one hawk^s feather in the bot- 
tom. Three eggs, partly incubated. Greenish - 
white, marked with large longitudinal spots of 
lavender-gray and fawn color. There is more 
lavender-gray on this set of eggs than any cm 
others of the series, and the spots are larger: 
1.01 X. 74; 1.01 X. 74; .99x.72. 

Set XXI. March 27th, 1886. Pima Indian 
Agency, Pinal County, Arizona. Collected for 
R. S. Wheeler. Nest a mass of twigs forming 
a platf(»rm in a cholla cactus, about four feet 
from the ground, and lined witli grasses, etc. 
Two eggs, greenish-white, spotted with lav- 
ender-gray and fawn color: .97 X. 75; 1.02x.74. 

SetXXIL April 2d, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
cholla four feet from the ground Made of 
dead twigs and dried grass. £xtei*nal diameter, 
top six inches, depth five inches. Inside cav- 
ity, top three and a half inches, depth two and 
a half inches. Three eggs, greenish-white, 
heavily spotted (for this species) with lavender- 
gray, fawn color and russet: 1.07 x.76; 1.06 x 
.75; 1.06X.75. 

Set XXIII. April 20th, 1888. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest on 
limb of mesquite tree, about eight feet from 
the ground. Made of thorn twigs lined with 
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weeds. Four eggs, fresh, greenish- white, 
spotted with lavender-gray, ecru drab, and 
fawn color: 1.06 x. 78; 1.08 x. 78; .98 x. 75; 1.04 
X.76. 

Set XXrV. May 12, 1888. Tucson, Arizona, 
('ollected by Herbert Brown. Nest in Tasaca, 
made of dead twigs, and lined with shredded 
baling rope. Outside, top six and a half in- 
ches, depth four inches. Inside, top three and 
a half inches; bottom rounded, depth two and 
a quarter inches. Three eggs, greenish- white, 
spotted with lavender-gray, and russet. The 
markings are small longitudinal spots, but 
very sharply deiined: l.nx.79; 1.06x.78; 
1.06 X. 77. 

Set XXV. March 16th, 1886. Pima Indian 
Agency, Pinal (>'ounty, Arizona. Collected by 
Rosswell S. Wheeler. Nest of twigs and grasses, 
lined with hair, situated in a choUa cactus. 
Two eggs, greenish- white, but the ground 
color is almost wholly obscured with the mark- 
ings, which ai*e of lavender-gray and fawn 
color: 1.11 X. 75; 1.06x.75. 

Set XXVI. May 1 2th, 1888. Tucson, Ari 
ztma. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest 
fragile in construction. Made of weeds and 
lined with fibrous bark. Four eggs, incubation 
light Greenish-white, very heavily marked 
with longitudinal spots of lavender-gray and 
fawn color. On some of the eggs the markings 
are very peculiar, the lines almost appearing as 
if they were drawn with a pen: .97 x. 74: .99 
x.74;.99x.71; l.O.^x.72. 

Set XXVII. March 9th, 1886. Sacaton, 
Pinal ('ounty, Arizona. Collected for R. S. 
Wheeler. Nest in a palo verde tree about six 
feet from the ground. Composed of twigs, 
lined with grass and hair. Three eggs, fresh, 
greenish-white, spotted (so heavily as to ob- 
scure the ground color) with fawn color: 1.10 
X.7.'); I.08X.71; 1.07x.78. 

Set XXVIII. May 15th, 1887. Tucson, 
Arizona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest 
in cholla, three feet from the ground. Made 
of coarse twigs and lined with dried grass. 
Three eggs, incubation slight. Greenish- white, 
heavily spotted, principally at the larger ends, 
with lavender-gray, and fawn color: .98x.75; 
l.O0x.77;.97x.78. 

Set XXIX. April lOth, 1887. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
cholla, two feet from the ground. Made of 
•Jediondia twigs, and lined with fibrous bark 
of dead cholla. Three eggs, fresh, gi*eenish- 
white, heavily spotted with lavender-gray and 
russet: 1.06 x. 78; 1.04x78; l.aSx. 78. 1 

J. P. \. I 



English Sparrow. 



That little enemy of eastern bird life, the 
English sparrow, has made its appearance in 
the Zenith City, a single pair surviving an 
unusually low temperature, even for Duluth, 
last winter, and this winter finds a small colony 
contentedly domiciled in the cornices of a 
business block, attesting to the hardiness of 
the little adventurers, who must have passed 
through nearly 100 miles of uninhabited wil- 
derness before reaching here, although the trip 
was doubtless made via rail in grain cars where 
they do considerable foraging after seeds, etc., 
and are often accidentally entrapped and 
transported. 

It will be interesting to note from year to 
year what effect this vigorous climate has 
upon the little colony. 

Frank 8. Dagfjett 

Duluth, Minn. 



Golden Eagle in Montana. 



A Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos [Linn.]) 
was shot here on Dec. 8th by one of our own 
Indian scouts. This bird had captured and 
killed a good sized Black-tail Deer, and was 
shot while sitting upon its body, although un- 
able to **Jly to its eyrie ! '' with its heavy prey. 
I think this case comes as near the wonder- 
ful stories of this bird^s powers as lies within 
the bounds of truth. The skin was ruined 
in skinning, the scout laying it upon its back 
and slashing the skin off in much the way he 
would that of the doer. The entire skin was 
thickly lined with fat, showing that it had not 
wanted for food this winter. Considerable dis- 
cussion took place in the post trader^ s store as 
to the '' kind of eagle,' 'but as it was feathered 
to the toes there was no doubt in the mind of 
an ornithologist. C, F. Morrison. 



Addition to the Bristol County List. 



A gentleman residing at Taunton, Mass., shot 
in the outskirts of the city an Owl, which 
from his description conforms exactly to that 
of the Great Gray Owl {Ulula cinerea) in 
size, shape and coloration. It is impossible to 
mistake the Great Gray for the Barred or Great 
Homed Owl, as this gentleman has shot a num- 
ber of each of the last two. Unfortunately 
the owl was not considered rare and he did 
not have it preserved. John C Cahoon. 
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The Food Habits of the Shrikes. 



The Laniua borealis is the true bird of the 
north wind. With the thermometer two fig- 
ures below zero I have found him on the Illi- 
nois pi*airies perohed on the topmost twig of 
some low tree facing the keen north wind, the 
very picture of daring, hardihood and energy. 
He fears nothing that wears wings, and will 
give battle to any feathered inti'uder that dares 
to come near his haunts. Even man he 
scarcely avoids, and seems rather to seek his 
presence than otherwise. As a winter resident 
in Central Illinois his food is small birds and 
mice, and he exhibits the utmost daring and 
intrepidity in the pursuit of them. Of late 
winters they have commended themselves to 
the good graces of many persons by entering 
the towns and preying upon that intolerable 
nuisance, the English sparrow. Nature seems 
to have provided every living thing with an 
enemy or parasite to prevent its overproduction, 
and it has fondly been hoped that the Oreat 
Northern Shrike would solve the problem of 
the English Sparrow, but alas! their number 
would have to be legion. 

One warm day in Feb. 1888, from a window in 
my office I was watching a Shrike dashing right 
and left after some English SpaiTows that were 
in the bushes of the back yard. Catching sight 
of a cage containing canaries in an open win- 
dow near by it made a dash for it, and did its 
utmost to get at the birds, clinging to the side 
of the cage, and leaving very reluctantly when 
the mistress of the house came to the rescue 
of her pets. The window was closed and the 
cage hung against it on the inside, when the 
Shrike again returned and flew against the 
window with much force. 

A few days ago I saw one in hot pursuit of a 
Song Sparrow. Around and around through 
the thick brush and trees they went, the spar- 
row turning, twisting and doubling in its ef- 
forts to shake off its relentless pursuer but 
without avail. Finally it dashed into a brush 
pile almost at my horse's feet. But even here 
the Shrike with open mouth and flashing eye 
regardless of my presence still pursued it, and 
in a few moments they passed out on the 
other side and disappeai'ed in the woods. The 
appearance and every action of the bird 
stnmgly reminded me of a Cooper's Hawk get- 
ting down into the gi*ass and weeds to 
flush a concealed quail. 

Not long since a young farmer invited me 
out to his field near town where he was husk- 
ing shock com, to see a '*Moiuie Hawk," as he 



called it, catch mice. On coming to where he 
was at work I looked about for the Shrike but 
did not see it until he pointed to a tree two 
hundred yards away where it sat on the top- 
most twig. Pretty soon a mouse ran from the 
shock, when it came almost with the rapidity 
of an arrow, and seizing the mouse in its bill 
flew away with it to the woods across the river, 
but in a short time it was back again at its 
perch on the tree where it did not remain long 
until another mouse ran out from the shock. 
In order to test the bird's boldness I pur- 
sued this mouse, but undaunted it flew almost 
between my feet and secured it, and apparently 
not liking its hold it alighted a few rods away 
and hammered the mouse on the frozen 
ground, and then tossing it in the air caught 
it by the throat as it came down. He then 
again flew off to the woods. This proceeding 
the farmer assured me would be repeated 
many times in the course of the day, and that 
every mouse would be carried to tlie strip of 
woods just over the river. Subsequently a 
chopper told me that he had found a honey 
locust tree in this woods that had mice stuck 
all over it on the thorns. 

The White-rumped Shrike is preeminently 
a summer resident and it leaves for the south 
as soon as the leaves begin to fall. It dif- 
fers from the horealis in being almost exclu- 
sively insectivorous in its habits. Beetles and 
grasshoppers it is especially fond of, and hun- 
di*eds of these insects can be seen sticking on 
the hedge thorns and barbed wire fences of 
tlie prairies. They have a strong affection 
for their young and remain with them after 
leaving the nest, hunting as a family. It is a 
very interesting sight indeed to see five or 
six chubby little fellows perched along a fence 
or hedge taking lessons from their parents in 
grasshopper catching. 

I have written this article on the Shrikes to 
follow H. G. Smith's excellent article on the 
same subject in the Nov. O. & O. This sub- 
ject might be profitably continued if some ob- 
server in the far south would describe the 
food habits, etc. of the I^ogger-head Shrike. 

H^ S. Strode. 
Bernarlotte, 111. 



What the Birds Think. 



One sunny day in January I walked down to 
the river for the pui*pose of seeing some of my 
friends, the birds. 

The fields seemed everywhere thronged with 
sparrows, while fiocks of carolliug blackbirds 
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ill the trees by the road-side vied with the 
meadow larks in joyful son^ of praise for tlie 
beautiful day. 

After a brisk walk of twenty minutes I reach- 
ed the river, the King's^River it is called, and 
finding a grassy nook in the sunlight by tlie 
bank, I rested. It was a pleasant place to be; 
no sounds save the rippling murmui* of the 
stream and the multifarious noises of the bird 
world. 

I fell to musing and soon was almost asleep 
when a queer sound stinick my ear; it was like 
a fairy laugh, "Ho— ho— ho! ha, ha, ha, ha!" 

** Who are you," I said, as I glanced around 
me in astonishment. 

**A Dendroica''^ answered the voice, and I 
perceived a tiny, yellow bird skipping about 
among the willow twigs. 

*' I have just arrived from Boston," continued 
the bird, (for such it proved to be); **they 
used to call me Yellow Warbler, but they say I 
am one of the Westerners now," and again I 
heard that silvery, mocking laugh. This is 
truly astounding, I thought, as I rubbed my 
eyes. Just then a hummingbird buzzed over 
my head. Hew around for a few seconds and 
settled on a limb tt> my right. It was followed 
by another hummer which alighted close by. 
I had no more than noticed this when, wonder- 
ful to relate, the two began talking: 

*' Don't you look at me," said the first comer 
sharply," you're not what you pretend to be, 
you're a Kufous, and you know it and you've 
got a notch in your tail which provet* it. You 
Hai<l you belonged to an old Allen family. I'll 
just get a divorce!" and she flaunted out of 
sight, while the poor pseudo-a^/eni darted off in 
the opposite direction. Before I could recover 
fri»m the amazement in which this last occur- 
rence had left me I noticed a shrike, staring at 
me curiously from a tree near by, and pretty 
so<m he ruffled up his feathers and said, 

* * Are you an ornithologist? " * * Amateur, ' ' 
said I, timidly. **Oh, it's all right then, you 
won't know me; Fm traveling inrof/nifo, visit- 
ing some of the excubitorides. They don't speak 
to us now, since Mr. Ridgway said we were dif- 
ferent, so I have to pretend I'm one of them. 
I suppose you would call me the White-rumped, 
the amateurs nearly all do; in fact I've layed 
six sets of eggs under that name, but now I'm 
the California Shrike." 

*' Caw, caw!" cried a harsh voice in a cyca- 
more behind me, '*and I'm the California 
Crow, ho, ho, ho,!" and he Happed his wings 
derisively and flew away. 

By this time I concluded it would be well to 



start for home, and I, picking up my cane, 
hurried away through the woods, meditating 
of the glad time when I might hope to be some- 
thing more than an amateur myself, when I 
might, in fact, be able to cause dissension 
among the Western Meadow Larks or per- 
chance divide or re-name the Blinking Burrow- 
ing Owls. 

H, R. Taylor, 



Notes on the Anatomical Structure 
of the Crowned Crane. 



In dissecting the body of a Crowned Crane, 
kindly given to me by Mr. Frank B. Webster, I 
was somewhat surprised to find the trachea 
perfectly straight, thus differing greatly from 
many species in the family to which the bird 
in hand belongs. Usually the anterior por- 
tion of the keel of the sternum is projected 
foreward, widened and hollowed to receive a 
fold of the trachea, which is thus bent on it- 
self in being pushed into this cavity. As 
the inferior larynx is simple, being provided 
with two pairs of vocal muscles only, the ster- 
no-trachialis, and bronchialis, this latter mus- 
cle in most species being reduced to a mere 
strip which is nearly functionless, and as there 
are only a single pair of vibratory membranes, 
the tympaniforms, the loud cries emitted by 
the majority of Cranes is produced by the bent 
trachea, aided of course by the muscles men- 
tioned. The Crowned Crane, therefore, with- 
out being absolutely voiceless, could not pro- 
duce the resonant cries given by many others 
of the family. Another peculiarity observed 
in the specimen which I have, is seen in the 
terminal poiHon of the intestine, immediately 
preceding the coeca. Here the intestine has 
made a bend directly upon itself for at least 
two inches, and as one of the coeca is laid di- 
rectly across this fold and is fastened to the 
intestine by tissues, the bend is permanent. In 
all probability, this peculianty, which I have 
never seen before, is wholly individual, yet it 
clearly points to the origin of a coecum, which 
could have become evolved from some similar 
accidental, partial obstruction of the course of 
the partly digested matter in the intestine, 
which by increasing the length of the digestive 
surface would be beneficial to the animal. 

C ♦/. Maynard. 
Newtonville, Mass., TUin., 1888. 

N. B. — For a figure of this singular modifica- 
tion see No. 2, Vol. 1, Maynard' s Contributions 
to Science. 
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Cardinal Grosbeak. 



A Cardinal Grosbeak (Cardinalis cardinalia) 
was shot in Wellesley, Mass., Nov. 4, 1888, by R. 
W. Denton. The bird, which is now in my pos- 
session, is an adult male. The feathers of the 
wings and tail are in good condition, not being 
worn as would likely be the case were the 
bird an escaped specimen from some cage. It 
was shy and with some difficulty was ap- 
proached near enough to be shot. This is the 
first instance so far as I know of the Cardinal 
Grosbeak having been taken in WcUesley, al- 
though one was seen a few years ago by a lo- 
cal collector. 8. W. Denton. 



Occurrence of Forster's Tern ( Sterna 
f orsteri ) on Cape Cod* Mass. 

While examining a number of terns col- 
lected on Monomoy island, Mass., Oct. 2d, 
1888, the peculiar plumage of one at once at- 
tracted my attention, and I laid it aside with 
the intention of examining it more carefully 
when I had the time to spare. I have recently 
examined this bird and find it to be without 
doubt a Forster's Tern (Sterna forHteri) in the 
young plumage. It was shot in company 
with S. hirundo and S. dougalli, 

John C Cahoan, 



The American Egret in Maine. 

A specimen of the American Egret (Ardea 
eyretta) was shot at Matinicus Island, Maine, 
during the latter pai*t of June or first of July 
of tlie past year, 1888. I have one of the 
wings in my possession, and there is no doubt 
about the identity of the bird. 

John C. Cahoim, 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. Is mailed each Issue to every paid sub- 
scrilter. If you fall to receive it, notify u». 



We call the attention of the gunners on the 
Cape to the attempt of the town of Chatham, 
under the inspiring spirit of a few local schem- 
ers, to interfere with their rights. By their 
town reports they intend to get control to the 
exclusion of all others and again repeat their 
clam grab game. Let the people of Harwich, 
Dennis, and neighboring localities watch. 
Also let the state legislature have their eyes 
open to any petition that may be presented. 
There are others outside of Chatham who have 
rights. The state laws are for the benefit of 



all citizens, and the state legislature are in 
duty bound, and will consider the interests of 
all. Crentlemen of Chatham will understand 
that we are informed of their intention. We 
propose to publish full detail of the proceed- 
ings against John C. Cahoon, including an at- 
tempt to force him to pay dividends a year 
since. Perhaps the sheriff would like to make 
statement why he discontinued the case, if so 
we will gladly give him space. We think their 
reference to the case now before the court, in 
bad taste, but believe it will have little in- 
fluence on men of average common sense. 



The pui'pose of the O. «& O. is to publish the 
recoi*d8 of collectors, both old and young, and 
such facts as come to the notice of ornitholo- 
gists, the editorial duties being confined to 
presenting the communications with as little 
change as possible, consistent vrith producing 
them in a legible form. While there is a gen- 
eral supervision to prevent errors it is not pro- 
posed to devote our entire time in investiga- 
tions. £ach article being given with the au- 
thor's name and address, facility is afforded to 
those who desire to. 

Our columns are always open to inquiry, sug- 
gestions and correction, when made with a 
view of obtaining and giving information. 

We especially wish to encourage the young, 
and the publication of their efforts often leads 
to important development. We know of sev- 
eral instances where the development has been 
such, that influence has been brought to bear 
to induce our correspondents to transfer their 
donations to another publication. In fact, one 
writer told us personally that he ** had received 
orders to discontinue." The O. «& O. should at 
least receive the credit of affording a good for- 
aging ground. The management expects that its 
correspondents will exercise great care to be ac- 
curate and believes that they do. They have 
our sympathy in the fineness of some points 
that they have to contend with. 

The course that has been adopted appears to 
be practical, and till we are convinced of a desired 
change or are mbtddined continue in it we shall. 



Considerable interest is manifested by our 
subscribers in the Bii*d Law Legislation. We 
have received many allusions to their unfair- 
ness to the interests of naturalists. It is the 
result of failure to present their case by an 
organized movement. We have endeavored to 
arouse their attention, and are ready to assist 
them in carrying out any plan that may be con- 
sidered advisable. 
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Brief Notes. 



We are in receipt of the December number of the Or- 
nithologist and OologiBt, published by Frank B. Webster 
of Boston. It is handsomely printed and otherwise well 
fi^t up, while the contents are bright and highly enter- 
taining and instructive. We are pleased to notice that 
Mr. Frank A. Bates, son of our Town Clerk, is one of 
the associate editors.— [Braintree (Mass.) Observer. 

A ^ Swain8on*s Rosy Finch (Leucostlcte tephrocotls) 
was secured near this city, Jan. 3. Bluebirds, taking ad- 
vantage of the mild weather, paid frequent visits during 
the holidays. Geo. G. Cantwell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

'*Linc" DanieL) of Portland, Me., is a regular combina- 
tion of guide, taxidermibt and Yankee. Owen, Moore 
<& Co., a firm in his city, wishing to create a sensation, 
secured the services of the "Professor." He procured a 
large stulTed bear, and, removing the interior make-up, 
by padding and ingenioud manipulations, he arranged 
for the introduction of animation in the form of a vig- 
orous boy. When Christmas week came, Bniin was on 
hand, and under control of a keeper was assigned a 
prominent position. Then the racket began. Surprise, 
pleasure, disgust, and fear manifested itself in the vis- 
iting patrons, "according as they were built." One 
lady thought it was an outrage, "The number of people 
made it close enough," fhe could smell the bear the 
minute she opened the door ; while another suggested 
that the least they could do should be to keep the thing 
clean, and so it went on. Meantime the graceful man- 
ner in which the bear scooped in the nickles and stood 
on his ear for half dollars will be a legend of the future. 
The proceed-) were donated to an orphan asylum, and 
the story of Line's bear is now a nursery w»ng of the 
PortUnd infant. 

A white-throated sparrow taken at Arlington Heights, 
Mass., Jan. 8. W. F. Hadley. 

'Blanks are new being sent out by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the use of those who intend to 
observe the bird migration. Those who are interested 
should apply to the department. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche, Lawrence, Kansas, writes that he 
has ju-'t returned from a trip to No Man's Land, Texas. 
He succeeded in hecnring eleven fine buffalo. These 
•will be preserved for scientific use, and it is a matter of 
congratulation that they fell into his hands instead of 
those of the "skin hunter." The day has now come 
when all we have practically left of this interesting 
• species is a few preserved specimens — thanks to the 
taxidermists. He also secured four great gray woIvcf, 
two coyota^, tw«» lynxes, three swifts, several antelope 
and a number of smaller o1 jects of interest. 

I have been a subscriber to the O. «SBr O. since it was 
commenced by Willard.— rJerome Trombley. 
That is the support that gives us encouragement. 

Henry Hales, whose articles occasionally appear in 
the O^ & O., in addition to being an ornithologist is 
quite a poultry fancier. He took 16 premiums on 16 
birds (Silver Gray and Colored Dorkings) at the Inter- 
national Poultry Shotw at Buffalo last month. 

The Owl had Eaten Pobcupixe.-- Charles R. 
Coombs, taxidermist, of this city, in preparing to 
mount a Great Horned Owl last week found the owl's 
body full <»f porcupine quills. Tlie flesh was literally 
packed full of them, as well an the roof of the mouth. 
The owl evidently had dined on hedgehog.— [Belfast 
Journal. 



The owl was shot at Castine, Me. I found the flesh 
full of quills, some of them over two inches in length ; 
I do not see how the bird could live.— [Chas. R. Coombs. 

A fine $ specimen oi the Swallow-tailed Kite was shot 
June 2, and a ^ Black-throated Green Warbler Dec. 25* 
1888, both at Hamilton, Ohio. George Harbron. 

Marcus N. Baker shot a Killdeer Plover at Scituate, 
Mass., Dec. 31, 1888; length 10, wing 6.25, extent 20, tail 
4, tarsus 1.40, bill .80; a splendid specimen, the pectoral 
half ring nnnsually broad. H. D. Eastman, Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

A Golden Eagle, freshly killed, was placed in the cold 
storage of the Mechanical Refrigerating company two 
years ago. We took it out a few days since and mounted 
it. It had remained frozen solid during the time ; upon 
thawing, the feet and head were found to be somewhat 
dry, but othenvise it appeared the same as if it had 
only been in a short time. 

The last of January without having any snow to 
speak of, has caused poor business for the taxidermists 
of this section. Northern birds have failed to put in an 
appearance in the usual numbers. 

I saw in our market (Buffalo, N. Y.) an Albino Chip- 
munk J , pink eyes and pure white body, three faint 
dirty concealed stripes down the back. Why would it 
not be a good scheme for our friend in December num- 
ber of the O. <& O. to purchase it and go into the stock 
raising? G. E. H. 

An Extinct Food Bird.— In the American Museum 
of Natural History there are four specimens of the 
Labrador Duck, according to the New York Times. 
Two are adult males, one an adult female, and one a 
yo\mg male. Fifteen or twenty years ago these ducks 
were very plentiful, and were sold in Fulton market for 
f(M>d at very moderate prices. Now they are entirely 
extinct, and only five specimens are known to be in 
this country, the filth having formerly belonged to the 
museum collection, but being now at the Smithsonian ' 
Institution. In all the museums of Europe there are 
only seven. The adult male is quite black, excepting 
on the wings, head and neck, which are perfectly white, 
the crown of the head being topped with black. The 
female is of a grayish dove color, the young male being 
exactly the same in appearance, except that the head 
and neck are somewliat larger than those of the female. 
The bill and foot are very similar to those of the Mal- 
lard Duck, and the size is about the same as that of the 
ordinary canvas back.— [Boston Herald. 

At a meeting of ornithologists held in San Francisco, 
Cal., Feb. 9, 1889, a "California Ornithological Club" 
was organized, for the study and advancement of the 
ornithology of the Pacific coast. The following oftlcers 
were elected for the year 1889 : President, Mr. Walter 
E. Bryant; vice-president, Mr. Harry R. Taylor; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Mr. W. Otto Emerson. 

The advance guard of migration appeared at 
Hay wards, Cal., Feb. 11. A weary traveller, " Trochilus 
rufus" (made tired by carrying its name), was received 
by the blooming flowers, and a temperature of 96^ in the 
shade. "Rufus" says hundreds are coming this way, 
brother Jonathan, as the honey is sweeter.— [Squib. 

Reports 6 and 7 of the Colorado Biological Associa- 
tion now ready. 

During the last three years we have had reported a 
noticeable number of instances where the Acadian Owl 
has been found dead during the winter. Why is it? 
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Rumor says the organ of the Audubon Society has 
become non est. We alius tot dat chile be sicklie. 

We have received three stereoscopic views taken 
from a pair of buffalo, stuffed by Professor Dyche for 
the Kansas State University in 1888. Placed on the 
grounds when photographed the appearance is so life- 
like and easy that we cannot detect the artificial. We 
congratulate the Professor on the high standanl of his 
work. 

A specimen of the Richardson Owl was found dead in 
Peabody, Feb. 2. Geo. O. Welch. 

Kingfisher seen near Salem« Jan. 31. Geo. O. Welch. 

Blue Quail, prf>bably from Texas, offered for sale in 
Boston market, Feb. 7 ; not in fit condition for scien- 
tific use, but in a stage immensely suitable for game 
association dinners. 

Jack is Dead, Aged 11 Yeabs, 7 Months. 
A life well spent, without a sin. 
Now rest in peace, a scientific skin. 



New Publications. 



IT. 8. Department of Aj^culture, Division of 
Economic Ornithology. Bulletin No. 2, 8vo. 
pp. 31 :^. Report on Bird Migration by Prof. W. W. 
f 'ookc, assisted by Mr. Otto Widmann and Prof. 
D. E. Lantz. Revised by Dr. C. Hart Meriiam. 
Part first, introducing with a history of the 
first efforts, the author proceeds to theoreti- 
cally consider migration. In brief, his idea is, 
that migration at first was very limited and an 
intelligent movement, which through repetition 
became habitual, and was transmitted from 
parent to offspring, till it has become, as we see 
it now, a governing impulse of bird life. In 
considering the cause, he gives **a love of 
home and familiar scenes of the previous sum- 
mer as an impulse for a northward movement, 
in the sleet and cold of the spring, and a scarc- 
ity of food in the approach of winter for the 
return south.'' To this Dr. Merriam takes ex- 
ceptions and notes. **I cannot concur with 
Prof. Cooke in the belief that love of the nest- 
ing ground ... is foundation of the desire for 
migration. In a lecture on bird migration 
which it was my privilege to deliver in the 
IT. S. National Museum, April 8, 1880, I said, 
* some oniithologists of note have laid special 
stress upon the strong home affection ' which 
prompts birds to leave the south and return to 
their breeding grounds. To me this explana- 
tion is forced and unnecessary. Birds desert 
their winter houses because the food supply 
fails, because the climatic conditions become 
unsuited to their needs, because the approach 
of the breeding season gives rise to physiolog- 
ical restlessness; and because they inherit an 
iri'esistible impulse to move at this particular 
time of the year." 



Next is considered the speed at which they 
migrate, the relation of migration to baro- 
metric pressure, and the temperature, etc. 

Part second, a systematic report of observa- 
tions of the Mississippi Valley migi*ation in 
1884-«5. 

Our readers will remember the interest taken 
by the O. & O. in Professor Cooke's early la- 
bors (Vol. viii, ix, x), at which time we were 
impressed with its importance. We ai*e in- 
debted to Dr. Merriam for the copy. 

A New Magazine. — ''Greeley ,'' a journal of 
natural science, monthly, $1.50 per annum, 
published by Jos. M. Wade, Boston. The first 
number printed on tinted paper, and bearing a 
startling resemblance to the O. & O. in its 
general make-up, has just reached us. It con- 
tains sixteen pages brim full of interesting 
matter. Just as we expected the first article 
that catches our eye is an ornithological article 
on protection. Wade's name ia a guarantee 
that it will be a firat-class publication, and we 
wish it success. Jos. M. Wade for a number 
of years published the Ornithologist and Oolo- 
gist. 

The Poultry World, monthly, published by 
H. H. Stoddard, Hartfortl, Conn., reaches u» 
regularly. The January number, chronio edi- 
tion, has a fine lithograph of the Poacombed 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, and is well illust]*ated 
throughout. The magazine has reached its 
18th volume, and any of our readera who see it 
will agree with us that it merits endorsement. 
Subscription, $1.25 per year; chromo edition 
$2.00. 



Correspondence. 



\ Editor of O. &0.: 

In the December, 1888, O. & O., Mr. John C. 
Cahoon takes a decided stand against the 
articles written by Mr. Benj. F. Hess and Mr. 
C. C. Maxfield, concerning the food of the Great 
Northern Shrike. I fail to see any evidence 
that the shrikes do not feed, principally, on 
English Sparrows in winter in this country, 
because Mr. Cahoon has (near Boston) "shot 
Shrikes in the most severe wintei*s, and found 
their stomachs filled with insects, etc.," or be- 
cause the stomach of the one killed Oct. 17th, 
** contained a large, white worm and part of a 
snow-bird." Winter does not begin till Dec- 
ember Ist. 

In our ordinary winters, here, the snow lies, 
on an average, two feet deep. Last winter, for 
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six weeks, one could drive for miles and hardly 
see a fence. 

The bugs and other insects that hide under 
logs, and in bark and decayed stumps, have a 
good, thick blanket. Methinks that a Shrike, 
to dine off such grub in this county, must pro- 
vide itself with a snow shovel and entomolo- 
gist's chisel. The Shrike's motto probably is, 
hunt shrike or die, for I cannot believe that it 
ever roots through two or three feet of snow to 
get under a log, or digs into an old dead tree 
that is frozen hard. 

My theory (slight proof), that how the Shrike 
obtains what few insects and wonns they may 
get in winter (not in October, for in this month 
they might get plenty of insect food in freshly 
plowed fields), is this: During the winter 
months farmers are engaged, more or less, 
cutting wooti and chopping down useless fruit 
trees. The woods are thinned out so much 
that dying or dead trees are used mostly. In 
cutting and splitting such timber, the grubs 
and beetles are exposed. 

I agree with Mr. Cahoon that Tern draw up 
their feet when Hying. I have noticed it in two 
species of Tern, and more particularly with the 
Ilening Gull. During cold snaps they hover 
over the river, oftentimes clearing the bridges 
by less than thirty feet. 

If Mr. Arthur H. Howell will refer to the 

Laws of State of New York, 1880, page 669, 

chapter 427, he will gain the desired informa- 1 

tion regardin<:f a permit. Most respectfully, | 

D. D. Stone, \ 
Oswepo, X. Y. 

P. S. — Let me ask Mr. Edward Tennant a , 
question, — Sept. 1888, O. & (). — Why do crows, 
when pulling com, almost invariably take the 
soft kernel of c-ini, if they are only after cut- 1 
worms, etc.? D I). Stone. 



Editor of O. <fc O.; 

I notice miny are interested in the laws per- 
taining to the collection of birds, their nests 
and eggs. It is a matter which has received 
the attention of few who are able to handle it 
wisely. In the December number of this maga- 
zine, Mr. Howell speaks of the law in New 
York. It certainly is defective, as all will admit. 

In Bulletin No. 2 of the American Ornitholo- 
gists Union, is given a '* Revised Draff — mod- 
elled after the law in New York, but modified 
in some respects, <me is that of which Mr. 
Howell complains — the refusal to grant per- 
mits to those under eighteen years of age. 

A bill patterned after, and almost identical 
with the revised draft, to which I referred, 



was introduced in our Legislature, the session 
of '87. It went the way of most of its kind — 
was referred to a committee on game laws, of 
which there was an abundance. 

When it was released from the "friendly 
protection" of the committee, one would never 
have supposed it ever had anything to do with 
the bill that was introduced, for it provided 
for **the fine or imprisonment, or both, of all 
persons convicted of taking birds for millinery 
purposes." Not a word was said about collect- 
ing for any other purpose. 

All right as far as it goes. Now, the old law 
provides for the fine, etc., of persons ** want- 
only molesting birds, their nests or eggs." It 
has proved to be troublesome to convince some 
of the justices of the peace (befoi*e whom the 
supposed law-breakers were taken) that the 
accused were not wantonly molesting the birds. 

Why cannot we have a law that will protect 
the ornithologists? The sportsmen, in this 
state at least, have game laws enough to please 
most anyone — a state warden under salary, 
and deputies (on commission) appointed by 
him, and are under his directions. 

It is not very pleasant to have a deputy war- 
den swoop down on you, especially as he is led 
to such activity by the ** almighty dollar," his 
share of the fines. 

There are plenty of people who say, "Oh, 
give us a good law and all will go well." That 
is just the point. What U a '^^good lawf 
It can't be expected to put in an appearance 
ready to battle with an unsympathetic legisla- 
ture, without thought and work from some 
source. If the hunters can have law upon 
law, why can't the ornithologists have one. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I suggest that we take 
something as a starting point, and, through 
your magazine, build upon it. The Revised 
Draft of New York law, of which I have 
spoken, may be objectionable to some. Then 
let them suggest a better way out of the diffi- 
culty. But it must not be expected all will be 
pleased with the result. It will take thought 
to gain a good foundation and work to bring 
about the desired result. Very truly, 

Walter B. Hull, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 14, 1889. 



Editor of O. A O.: 

Dear Sir: — Will you kindly allow me to cor- 
rect an error in a letter from Mr. Arthur H. 
Howell, of liake Grove. L. I., published in the 
O. & O., December, 1888. Mr. Howell, in pur- 
porting to quote from the New York law for 
the protection of birds, says: **The law states 
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that *any incorporated society of natural liis- 
tory in this state may designate any proper 
person of the age of eighteen and upwards, to 
whom a certificate may be granted/. '' etc. He 
then adds: **Thi8 is all very well, but are we 
to wait an Indefinite length of time for some 
society (to whom we may be unknown) to 
^designate^ us?'' 

In answer I append a correct transcript of 
the only part of the law to which the above 
can refer. The law says, § 4: ** Certificates may 
be granted by any incorporated society of 
natural history in the state, through such per- 
sons or officers as said society may designate^ to 
any properly accredited person of the age of 
eighteen years or upward, permitting the 
holder thereof to collect birds, their nests or 
eggs, for strictly scientific purposes only. In. 
order to obtain such certificate, the applicant 
for the same must present to the pei*son or per- 
sons having the power to grant said ceiiafi- 
cates, written testimonials from two well- 
known scientific men, certifying to the good 
character and fitness of said applicant to be in- 
trusted with such privilege," etc. 

It is thus evident that your correspondent is 
laboring under a misapprehension as to just 
what the provisions of the law are in respect to 
granting permits for collecting birds for scien- 
tific purposes. I heartily sympathize with your 
correspondent in respect to the age limit re- 
quired by the law, as the other provisions of 
the law amply guard against permits falling 
into the hands of improper persons. 

I enclose herewith a copy of the New York 
law, entitled ** An Act for the Preservation of 
Song and Wild Birds,'' paFhed May iO, 1886. 
Very truly yours, 

New York, N.Y. •/• A. Alien. 



THE NEW YORK LAW. 
Chap. 427. 
AN ACT 
For the Phbservatiox of Song and Wild Bibdb. 
Passed May 20, 1 880 ; three-flfths being present; with- 
out the approval of the (Jovemor.* 

The People of the State of New Yorkj repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly^ do enact as 
follows : 

Sec!TIon 1. No perrton in any of the counties of this 
State, shall kill, wound, trap, net, snare, catch, with 
bird lime, or with any similar sub^itance, poison or drug' 
any bird of song or any linnet, blue bird, yellow ham- 
mer, yellow bird, thru<*h, woodpecker, cat bird, pewee, 
swallow, martin, bluejay, oriole, kildee, snow bird, 
grass bird, gross beak, bobolink, phoelie bird, humming 
bird, wren, robin, meadow lark or starling, or any wild 
bird, other than a game bird. Nor shall any person 

• Not returned by the (}ovemor within ten days after 
it wa-i pre.^ented to him. and became a law without hir( 
signature. [Art. IV. Sec. t», Constitution of the State of 
New.YoriJ^'l 



purchase, or have in possession, or expose for sale any 
such song or wild bird, or any part thereof, after the 
same has been killed. For the purposes of this act the 
following only shall be considered game birds: the 
AnatidsB, commonly known as swans, geese, brant, and 
river and sea ducks ; the RallidjB, commonly known 
as rails, coots, mud-hens and gallinules ; the Limicolse, 
commonly known as shore birds, plovers, surf-birds, 
snipe, woodcock, sand pipers, tatlers, and curlews ; the 
GallinsB, commonly known as wild turkeys, grouse, 
prairie-chickens, pheasants, partridges and quiUls. 

$ 2. No pen»on shall take or needlessly destroy the 
nest or eggs of any song or wild bird. 

§ 3. Sections one and two of this act shall not apply 
to any person holding a certificate giving the right to 
take birds, and their nests and eggs, for scientiflc pur- 
poses, as provided for in section four of this act. 

$ 4. Certificates may be granted by any incorporated 
society of natural history in the State, through such per- 
sons or officers as said society may designate, to any 
properly accredited person of the age of eighteen years 
or upward, permitting the holder thereof to collect 
birds, their nests or eggs, for strictly scientific purposes 
only. In order to obtain such certificate, the applicant 
for the same must present to the person or persons 
having the power to grant said certificate, written tes- 
timonials from two well-known scientific men, certify- 
ing to the good character and fitness of said applicant 
to be intrusted with such privilege ; miwt pay to said 
persKjn^ or officers one dollar to defray the necessary 
expeubcs attending the granting of such certificates ; 
and must file with said persons or officers a properly 
executed bond, in the sum of two hundred dollars, 
signed by two responsible citizens of the State as sure- 
ties. This bond shall be forfeited to the State, and the 
certificate become void, upon proof that the holder of 
such a certificate has killed any bird, or taken the nest 
or eggs of any bird, for other than the purposes named 
in beuti<ms three and four of this act, and shall be fur- 
ther subject lor each such oflTense to the penalties pro- 
vided therefor in sections one and two of this act. 

§ ft. The certificates authorized by this act shall be in 
force for one year cmly Irom the date ot their is^ne, and 
shal ^not be trannfeiable. 

§ 6. The Englibh or European houbC-i^parrow (Paster 
domesticus) is not included among the birds protecte'd 
by this act. 

§ 7. Any i)eri>on or persons violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, punishable by imprisonment in the c<iunty Ja 1 
or penitentiar>', of not less than five or more tbanthirty 
days, or to a fine of not less than ten or more than fift>' 
dollars, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

§ 8. In all actions inr the recovery of penalties under 
this act, one-half of the recovery shall belong to the 
plaintiff, and the remainder ^hall be paid to the county 
treasurer of the county where the offense is committed, 
except if the offense be committed in the city and 
county of New York, the remaining one-half shall be 
paid to the chamberlain of said city. 

$ 9. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with, or 
contrary to the provisions of this act, are hereby re- 
pealed. 

§ 10. This act shall take effect^mmediately. 
State of New Yoke, » 
Office of the Secretary of SUte, f **• • 

1 have couipared the preceding with the orig'nal law 
on file in this office, and do hereby certify that the 
same is a correct tran.HCPipt therefrom and of the whole 
of said original law. 

Frederick Cook, Secretar>- of State. 
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Nesting of the Florida Burrowing 
Owl. 



Late in the fall of 1888 it was my good for- 
tune to find the owl towns in the great prairie 
which stretches away northward from Lake 
Okeechobee. Good fortune I say, but it was 
not an ordinary every day bit of good luck. 
Ten days I had been tramping over the seem- 
ingly endless prairie before I found my first 
owl burrow, and it was over two weeks before 
I secured the first specimen of the bird, which 
was about the only reward for my long and 
fatiguing trip. 

Before going out I made diligent inquiries 
among the '^cow boys^^ regarding the habits 
and locations of these interesting birds. All 
had seen them, and could describe vividly their 
looks, note, and actions, but all failed to locate 
any of their towns. This seemed to be due to 
two causes: First, because no one really cared 
where the owls lived, and second, when hunt- 
ing or cattle-driving, there was too much else 
to look after, to make any accurate examina- 
tion of the spot where the birds were seen. 80 
it went out of mind at once. But, after I met 
with some of the Seminoles, the case was en- 
tirely different. Nothing escapes their obser- 
vation. They have names for even the small- 
est and most insignificant looking birds and 
plants, and their confidence once gained, they 
will tell you anything you want to know, pro- 
vided, of course, you can understand their very 
peculiar language. 

They told me that **the owls had all gone 
from the prairie.^* This I found almost liter- 
ally true. Town after town was visited, and 
every burrow that showed any signs of having 
been recently inhabited was grubbed out from 
end to end, until at last, after two weeks of 
patient work, the coveted specimen was seen. 

Now the fun began in earnest. That bird I 
was bound to have, but he seemed to know the 
exact range of a gun. Not only that, but he 



flushed in a ziz-zag sort of a fashion before he 
took a straight course, and it seemed to be a 
part of his plan to pitch down on the opposite 
side of some muddy slough or water course. 

Hours passed, so did miles, but at last my 
owl fell a victim to his own wiles. I marked 
him down by the side of a long narrow slough, 
and, being sure that he would cross it when he 
rose, I advanced up the margin until I thought 
he would soon rise, and then ran for him at 
full speed. As he rose, I fired, still running, 
and, when fairly over the water, gave him the 
second barrel with success. 

As he dropped, I sat down and took time to 
feel how tired I was. It is a pity we have no 
genius in the world yet who can invent an ac- 
curate **tired-nometer.** I think I could have 
used one that day over a yard long, and 
strained it to its utmost capacity. 

Although in the West the Burrowing Owl 
usually inhabits the deserted domicile of some 
animal, this does not seem to be the case with 
the Florida Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicu- 
laria fioridana). There are no animals in the 
country which the latter bird inhabits to make 
such holes as they require, and I am assured 
that every hole is occupied by a pair of owls in 
the spring. When one is caved in by cattle or 
horses, its occupants at once proceed to exca- 
vate a new one. The Indians say that they use 
their feet for this purpose, and dig pretty fast, 
too. 

All the burrows that I examined contained 
the remnants of last yeat^s nest, and many old 
dry "pellets,*' together with broken bits of 
insects. I could find no evidence that their 
food was anything but insectivorous, and this 
coincided with the testimony of the Indians. 
They also stated that the birds lay eight white 
eggs, and hatch them ** between the new moon 
and the full.'* This, no doubt, means that the 
period of incubation is less than a month. 

Their imitation of the cry of the bird was 
very much like the notes of the Cuckoo, and 
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not at all owl-like in its tone. As their render- 
ing of the voices of all the birds that I knew 
was remarkably correct, I have no doubt that 
they were equally true to nature in imitating 
this one. 

Where the Burrowing Owls go to, after the 
breeding season is over and the young birds 
able to fly, seems to be an unsolved problem. 
The "cow boys" did not seem to know of any 
such exodus, and when I talked with them 
about it, suggested '*the scrub," or the "big 
saw grass." The Indians only said that they 
were away, and offered no explanation. 
Neither did the phenomenon find any place in 
their numerous and interesting bird myths and 
fables. My own opinion is that they are in the 
fall more arboreal, and perhaps, also, more 
nocturnal in their habits, and seek the wooded 
"islands" in the prairie and the swamps along 
the edges of the streams. 

The burrows are found either in the very 
highest parts of the prairie, or in the thickest 
vegetation, but occupy a peculiar sort of sandy 
flat ground, which, however, is covered with a 
good tough turf. They are about five inches 
wide, and three and a half high, and extend 
underground on the average less than six feet. 
A few I found were eight feet and over. Only 
one was less than four feet. The superincum- 
bent soil is from eight inches to a foot thick, 
and the chamber at the extremity, in which the 
nest is placed, is quite circular, and not less 
than a foot in diameter. It is higher than the 
passage-way leading to it, and being likewise 
slightly domed, it brings the top quite near the 
surface of the ground. It is tliis part of the 
habitation which is most often caved in by the 
feet of passing cattle. 

The sand that is thrown out at the mouth of 
the hole makes quite a conspicuous mound in 
the open prairie, but in the "roughs," or those 
places that have not been burnt over for some 
years, the weeds and grass are rich and rank 
about it, being doubtless fertilized by the 
dropping and castings of the inhabitants. This 
hides the burrow pretty effectually from the 
casuil observer, but, after a little experience, 
these circular patches of richer vegetation were 
quite a valuable guide in my search. 

I found no very large towns, the usual num- 
ber of burrows being five or six. The largest 
number found together was eleven, and the 
smallest three. The holes open to all points 
of the compass, although one of the oldest set- 
tlers in the region assured me that they always 
extended south underground. They seldom 
make much of a turn. A moderately supple 



stick generally accommodates itself to any 
slight bends and reaches their end. When one 
hole was found, I always looked for others 
within at least a rod, and occasionally they 
were not more than a yard apart. 

Walter Hoxie, 



The Blackburnian Warbler at Home^ 



Having ever admired the lovely little crea- 
ture — the subject of my sketch — tod never 
having become acquainted with him, save as a 
transient visitor, when he rested for a time on 
his long journeys, it was with keen delight that 
I followed him on his home-going in the spring 
of 1887. 

Often have I watched these charming birds, 
as they moved about quietly among the foliage 
in search of food; but very little of their real 
nature did they disclose to me; never a note 
nor a chirp; silent and satisfied they soon 
hurried on. 

Occasionally they are overtaken by a sudden 
cold snap, and then their plight is pitiable. 

Once while traveling in northern Iowa, during 
the month of April, a bitter cold spell of 
weather came quickly upon the track of a 
warm bright time, and I remember that in the 
town of Clarion many small birds had drifted 
into the more sheltered localities to escape the 
biting blast that had met them while crossing 
those treeless prairies. Among them was a little 
Blackburnian Warbler, so chilled that it did 
not object to being held in my warm hand. 
Perhaps it blessed me for the kindness; at any 
rate, I know that nothing in that eventful col- 
lecting tour gave me gi*eat«r pleasure. 

The first time I saw this species was upon a 
fine spring morning at the old home near New- 
ton, Iowa, when a small flock of male Black- 
bumians, with some Black - throated Green 
Warblers, spent a forenoon among the ever- 
greens and shrubbery in my father's yard. 

They were very tame, permitting my sister 
and myself to approach within a few feet of 
them, where we watched their movements for 
a long time, charmed by their brilliant garb 
and dainty actions as they flitted here and 
there among the new leaves or the bloom-laden 
plum trees. Little did I then hope to see them 
in glad abandon, where tangled spruce and 
hemlock marches — which aboimd in the 
wooded lake region of northern Minnesota — 
offer them a perfect home. During May and 
early June the males were in constant song. 
Perched upon a dry and broken branch of some 
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tall, old hemlock, one of these dauntless fel- 
lows will sit for hoars in the warm sunshine, 
pouring forth his matchless melody. But let 
another male intrude upon his domain, and in 
a twinkling the song ceases and the songster is 
transformed into as much fight as his little 
feathers will contain. As soon as his jaunty 
foe is driven away, the perch is resumed, and 
his victory is heralded forth in ecstatic strains. 

These thrilling notes of love-making are diffi- 
cult to represent, somewhat resembling the 
song of the Black-throated Green Warbler, but 
to my notion, richer and more lively, and he is 
not at all afraid to come out and show himself. 
In fact he is a little vain of his flaming throat, 
and evident prowess in song. While thus a 
conspicuous object in these secluded wilds, his 
modest mate is gliding in and out among the 
thick foliage of the black spinice. One will 
start near the ground, and by hopping from 
branch to branch, soon gain the close, cone- 
clad top, from which it lightly falls to another 
ti*ee, and so continues its search. In the lo- 
cality where I observed them, the black spruce 
{Abies niger) seemed to be their favorite; and a 
right good protection it is for the home- 
making, for when thickly draped with the long 
wands of pendant Utmea — **01d Man's Beard," 
—it is well nigh impossible to detect either the 
bird or nest. And it is only by watching the 
female, while carrying material, that one is 
likely to find the nest, and even then it is not 
an easy task. I spent many days before finding 
the first nest, and, at the time, there were two 
pairs building within a small radius, in a close 
set marsh. 

On the morning of May 20th, while waiting 
near the corduroy road, which crosses this 
marsh at a certain point, a female Blackbur- 
nian Warbler flew to the middle of the road 
and began tugging away at some hairs, which 
were secured, and carried into the thick, young 
hemlocks. This it repeated often, and my most 
earnest efforts failed to detect where she went. 
Three consecutive days she continued at her 
task, leaving me as much in mystery as at 
first 

Several days later, by chance, I espied the 
bird contentedly sitting upon her eggs, up in a 
hemlock tree. Shortly after I detected another 
pair building, and was more fortunate, for 
while standing silent at the edge of a small 
opening during a shower, a male Blackbumian 
came out on top of a black spruce, and after 
pluming himself, flew away, to return in the 
course of half an hour, when they both made 
their appearance. Soon both left shortly to 



return again, the female carrying a long grass 
blade. The male stayed close by her. They 
went direct to the nest, thirty feet up in the 
far out tip of a branch of black spruce. I saw 
them go back and forth many times, the male 
simply keeping his mate company. 

The flrst nest was placed against the trunk, 
and upon a small branch which sprang from 
the tree at a height of twenty feet 

The nest before me has a light platform of 
fine, dead twigs of the spruce. Into this is 
neatly woven a considerable quantity of Umea^ 
then a sufficient lining of finely shredded, inner 
bark of the bass wood, with a few long horse 
hairs, and a number of deer's hairs. The nm 
of the structure is Usnea, neatly matted and 
twined, holding all together. Then the exterior 
is flecked all over with fluffs of cottony 
spider's webbing. Altogether it is an elegant 
work of art. It measures three inches across 
by one and a half inches in depth, thus being 
quite shallow. The depression in this is very 
shallow and small. It contained two fresh eggs 
of the owner and one of the Cow Bird, and at 
the foot of the tree were fragments of two 
more eggs which had been crowded from the 
nest by this parasite. 

In the second nest the materials were simi- 
lar to those in the first with the addition of 
some soft grasses. It had been placed in the 
fork of a horizontal branch near the tip and 
five feet from the trunk, thirty feet from the 
ground. Over this branch grew another, which 
lay close upon it, concealing the nest from 
every way. This set consisted of three eggs, 
with one . of the inevitable Cow Bird. The 
fourth egg lay broken on the ground. The 
eggs when fresh are rich, much resembling 
those of the Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

With all the tugging and slipping I did in 

drawing myself up by means of those drooping, 

rope-like branches, and with all the jolting the 

tree had in consequence, the bird remained 

close, never uttering a protest So gentle and 

patient was she, I came well-nigh leaving her 

in possession of her treasures. 

J. W, PreMon. 
Baxter, Iowa. 



The Effect of a Storm on Birds. 

An incident that occurred in my experience 
during last season's collecting (1888) impressed 
upon my notice facts in connection with 
violent and extreme changes of weather, to 
which my attention had never before been so 
forcibly directed. During the middle of May 
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last, there were two weeks of the most charm- 
ing of spring weather. Old Boreas had at last 
retired from the fields he had ruled so long, 
the sun shone out upon the glad earth in 
warmth and brightness, the trees so long bare 
burst into leaf and hastily donned their emer- 
ald robes, the many tinted flowers of spring 
spread their gay petals rejoicing in the light 
and heat and scenting the air with their per- 
fume; birds sang on every spray, each hour 
bringing new arrivals full of life and full of 
song. The thrushes, the towhees, the robins, 
the sparrows, the bobolinks and warblers were 
chanting their songs of welcome, choosing 
their mates and building their nests. 

But a sudden change came over the fa<;e of 
nature, a driving noi-th-east wind, cold as if 
direct from off the face of an iceberg swept 
over the scene, the fruit blooms were blasted 
before its icy breath, the flowers of yesterday 
so gay lay prostrated with blanched and bat- 
tered petals, but the birds, the poor little 
birds, but lately from tropical climes, how 
fared they and how endured the pitiless pelt- 
ing of the cold storms that beat upon them 
without mercy day after day? 

At last it was over, and the sun once more 
shed its welcome beams abroad with as warm 
a smile as if he had not for a whole week 
given place to the raging tempest. As I re- 
newed my walks over the hills, the orchards 
and fields, I visited the old robin's nest which 
had two eggs before the storm began, but it 
was empty; the little sparrow who had one 
egg, I found sitting on three ; the old blue jay, 
who had four eggs before the stonn broke, I 
found sitting on two; did she, driven to des- 
peration by the pangs of hunger, devour her 
own offspring? I believe it is the fact. There 
was a little Yellow- throated Vireo, which I 
had watched with much interest, as day after 
day during that last pleasant week she had 
diligently labored, bringing lichens and fibres 
and webs, to suspend her beautiful cradle from 
some forked twigs, now were to be found only a 
few weather-beaten shreds waving from them 
t<» mark the scene of so much skill and labor 
wasted. Where was the artisan? I could no 
more hear her note or the cheering warble of 
her mate as on the week before he ha<l poured 
it forth in soul-stirring song. I saw them no 
more. I also found the relics of many another 
little nest without tenant or claimant. 

But the special incident to which I made al- 
lusion in commencing was the saddest of all. 
On the brow of the hill, over which my course 
led within a few feet of the sheep-path, lay a 



browned cedar branch, and, snugly concealed 
beneath it, a Chewink had built her nest. This 
morning, as I passed the spot, I noticed her 
sitting quietly, half hidden from sight and 
taking no notice of my approach, with closed 
eyes, apparently sleeping, and even upon in- 
tentional disturbance giving no sign of alarm; 
but I soon discovered that it was the sleep 
which knows no waking, that, stiff and cold 
and dead, she was covering her four fresh eggs 
in a nest all soaking with wet; and the thought 
suggested was, may not this be a common re- 
sult of such extremes of weather upon the 
female bird, overtaken in the labors of mater- 
nity, and may not these consequences more 
truly explain the apparent greater abundance 
of male birds, instead of the ordinarily accept- 
ed one, that it is only apparent and observed 
because the males are more conspicuous by 
their gayer plumage and song. 

John N. Clark, 
Saybrook, Conn. 



A Quahaug Captures a Tern, and a 
Sea Clam Drowns a Scoter. 



In the July O. <&. O is an account of the cap- 
ture of a Sea Gull by a clam, taken from the 
Boston Herald, Two similar cases have been 
brought to my notice this last season. Mr. 
Kendrick, a guest of the Bristol Branting club 
of Monomoy Island, while out on tlie flats 
Sept. 22d, had his attention attracted by the 
peculiar actions of a Tern in the shoal water 
at the edge of the flats. On approaching the 
bird that gentleman saw that there was some- 
thing attached to its bill, which caused it to 
make every effort to keep its head above water. 
Mr. Kendrick easily caught the bird, and upon 
examination found its bill to be about one- 
half of its length encased in a Quahaug (Venus 
mercenaria,) The Quahaug measured about 
three inches in diameter. The bill of the Teni, 
when removed from the grasp of the bi-valve, 
was found to be considerably indented by the 
pressure upon it. 

The second instance of the pugnacity of a 
bi-valve is that of a Scoter, which was found 
by a gunner floating on the water with a large 
Sea Clam (Mactra solidiHsima) firmly clasped 
to its bill. The weight of the clam kept the 
bird's head under water until it was drowned. 

The Scoters feed principally on mussels and 
other shell-fish, and this bird in diving inserted 
its bill into the open valve of a clam larger 
than it could handle, which resulted in a vic- 
tory for "Herr" clam. John (\ Cnhoon. 
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Food of the Great Northern Shrike. 



While cutting wood December 17, 1888, I 
noticed a half-eaten robin placed in the crotch 
of an elm, about six feet from the ground. On 
reflecting, I concluded it might be the work of 
a shrike, and placed a steel trap on the re- 
maining part of the bird. I did not visit the 
place until the 10th, when I found the robin torn 
to pieces, and a Great Northern Shrike dangling 
by the neck from the trap. This is conclusive 
evidence that the robin was killed and eaten 
piecemeal by the shrike, as parts of the bird 
were found in the stomach of the shrike. The 
weather was warm and no snow on the ground, 
showing that insect food might have been ob- 
tainable. 

On January 14, 1889, while passing over a 
field of stubble my attention was attracted to 
a Shrike poised in the air about 20 feet from 
the ground; it soon darted down within a foot 
of the ground, and again poised itself, then I 
noticed a meadow mouse {Arvicola riparoun) 
trying to jump up and combat the shrike, but 
the bird taking and having all the advantage 
soon overcame and killed the mouse, and then 
seizing its prey it flew away a short distance 
and began to devour the mouse, when I inter- 
fered, and the bird taking the remaining por- 
tion of the animal flew out of my reach. The 
facts that I have written in previous numbers 
of this magazine were the result of close ob- 
servation in the field relative to the food of the 
Shrike in this part of New York, and I am 
willing to furnish any further evidence that is 
needed to caiTy out my assertions in previous 
articles, and until I have further proof from 
Mr. Cahoon or other gentlemen interested in 
this matter I shall consider that, the greater 
element of food during winter in our section 
is small birds and animals. Ber\j. F. Hens, 



Vireo Solitarius Alticola at Raleigh, 
N. C. 



We have taken four specimens referable to 
this variety here, and another intermediate 
between altirola and typical solitariun, I give 
data and measurements as of some interest: 

October 18, 1886, ?, 1. h%, w. 8, t. "2%, e. 9Ji. 

November 8, 1886, ^, 1. ofj, w. 3iV, t. 2)i, 
e. »«. 

.June 4, 1888,* ^, 1. .5%, w. 8iV, t. 2%, e. 9%. 

August 10, 1888, ^, 1. 6, w. 8i^, t. 2tV, e. lOJj; 

August 10, 1888, 9, 1. ^%. w. 8iV, t. 2^^ e. 9%. 

C. .S. Brimley, 

• Intermediate form. 



Nesting of the Prothonotary Warbler. 



One of the most beautiful as well as one of 
the least known of our summer visitors is this 
bird (ProUmotaria citrea). To know him one 
must be familiar with the stagnant ponds, 
damp, miasmatic, heavily timbered swamps 
of our grand Mississippi valley. To study well 
the habits of this very gaudily dressed songster 
you must spend hours of time, use careful ob- 
servation, and, last but not least, more than 
likely make the acquaintance of King Ague. 

In this section of country this little known 
bird is very abundant, and yet is scarcely 
known to any but the students of ornithology 
on account of his peculiar habits. For some 
years past I have been making a special study 
of this warbler, and it is with no little misgiv- 
ings that I now propose to give the results of 
study to my bird-loving brothers, although it 
is done at the special request of the editors of 
the O. & O. 

These warblers arrive here from about the 
first to the tenth of May, and immediately se- 
lect some old deserted woodpecker's hole, or 
natural cavity, in an old snag or live tree. 
This is their house, and right valiantly do they 
hold it against chickadee, wren, or other 
squatter. 

One of the odd things about their selection 
of a nesting place is their ability to tell where 
the ponds and creeks will be when the river 
goes down. But they can. They usually come 
North when the river (Illinois) at this point is 
very high, and expanded in an unbroken sheet 
of water from one to two miles wide. Yet 
these little fellows select a place for a home 
that, when tlie water goes down in the sum- 
mer, is almost always beside some small piece 
of water that does not dry out. How they can 
tell wliere these will be when the whole face 
of the bottoms is covered with water is a 
mystery. 

Having selected their nesting place, the fe- 
male begins by bringing some fine straws or 
grasses which are arranged in a nice nest in 
the bottom of the hole. Next she procures 
some fine strips of grape vine bark, and lines 
her nest, and lastly covers this all over care- 
fully and thickly with moss, sucli as grows on 
the bark of trees standing in the water. This 
mode of construction is the usual one and 
makes a very warm, compact nest. 

They very rarely use any feathers or hair, 
and sometimes build their nest entirely of one 
of the above materials; and I have one nest in 
my collection that has as carefully a woven 
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lining of small black rootlets as are ever seen 
in a Kentucky Warbler' s nest. However, these 
are exceptional, as the nest is usually con- 
structed as above stated. 

The entire work of building, so far as I am 
able to judge, is done by the female bird, her 
male aiding her only by a continual and vigor- 
ous song and occasionally — but very seldom — 
by bringing a small bill full of material and 
leaving it on the outside of the hole^ for her to 
carry in and arrange. 

The situation of the cavity is something they 
seem to care little about, only that it must be 
near the ground, or water, rather. So far as 
my observation goes they very rarely use a 
hole higher than fifteen feet, and far oftener 
lower than five, than above ten. Sometimes, 
however, they ascend as high as twenty-five 
feet. As for concealment they seem to care 
little or nothing, as I have frequently found 
their nests where I could stand in my boat and 
see the bird on her nest twenty to fifty yards 
off — the cavity being shallow; and I have 
many times found them sitting on a nest that 
was not over three inches above the water, in 
the end of a broken leaning snag, and the bird, 
eggs, and nest all wet with the splash of the 
small waves. 

Many of the little fellows lose their nests by 
this love of building low down, as sometimes 
the river rises after they have a nest of young 
birds, and drowns them out. At such times 
their distress is pitiful. 

Usually about a week elapses between the 
time they select a nesting site, and the begin- 
ning of building. This usually takes about 
ten days, and fresh eggs are found here from 
about May 17th to June 15th, as the extreme 
dates shown by my journal. 

The number of eggs varies from three to 
seven, although I have always believed both 
were not the real number laid by one bird. I 
have very seldom found three to be a full set, 
and then believed that the bird had been dis- 
turbed, and out of several hundred of these 
nests examined by me I have never found but 
three sets of seven, and, as stated above, 1 do 
not believe they were all laid by one bird, but 1 
found that belief on the scarceness of such 
sets rather than on any tangible evidence. 

The usual number of eggs found in a set is 
five or six in about the proportion of two of 
five to one of six. 

The eggs are strikingly handsome, and pre- 
sent a very great variety of size, color, and 
markings. To my eye they are among the 
most beautiful examples of our American eggs. 



particularly when fresh, when they present the 
pink cast of shell so common to birds* eggs, 
and which is lost on blowing them. They vary 
from a light background, almost obscured by 
lavender, reddish-brown, purple and black 
spots, and blotches, giving the egg something 
of a chocolate cast at a distance, to a pure 
white shell sparsely but boldly spotted with 
the above colors, and occasiimally a yellowish 
phase is taken, which is very rare. Once I 
took a white set. 

The shell is strong, hard, smooth, and with 
something of the gloss of a woodpecker's egg. 
Once in a while a person will find a set of their 
eggs that has the shell rough and calcarous. 
This is something that to my mind is, as yet, 
unsatisfactorily explained. 

The size of these eggs is given by the books 
as .70X.52, and is approximately correct. Yet 
they vary greatly, and I have taken eggs that 
would vary from these figures both larger and 
smaller fully .10 of an inch, and I have in my 
collection one **runt" egg of this species that 
is not much larger than a pea. It measures 
.48 X .40. The other four eggs in this set aver- 
age .73 x. 55. The '* little fellow" is in every 
way as perfectly marked and formed as any of 
its larger brothers. 

Incubation lasts about two weeks and is en- 
tirely perfoi-med by the female bird, but after 
the young are hatched the male turns in and 
helps to feed the family. This is about the 
only work I know of his doing. Their food 
consists mainly of the small insects found in 
the swamps, and the old birdit rarely go far 
from their home until the young are able to 
fly, when they hunt in families for some time, 
and usually leave us for the South about Sep- 
tember 1st, and we have seen the last of our 
golden-colored little friends until the next 
season. 

R. M, Bamest, 

Lacon, Illinois. 

[The experience of Mr. Barnes respecting 
the number of eggs laid by this bird is differ- 
ent from that of a collector near Burlington, 
Iowa. Out of forty-two sets collected by him 
only one set consisted of five eggs, and one set 
four eggs; while twenty- three sets had six 
eggs each, fifteen sets contained seven eggs 
each, and one extreme set consisted of eight. 
The set of four eggs also had four of tlie Cow- 
bird, the set of five had three of the same para- 
site, while eleven of the sets of six each had 
one Cowbird's egg, and four of the sets of 
seven also had one each of the same pest. 

A series of sixty-six sets of eggs of this 
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warbler now before me contains three sets of 
four each, seventeen sets of five, thirty sets of 
six, fifteen sets of seven, and one set of eight 

J. P. N,] 



Nesting of the Long-billed Marsh 
Wren. 



Along the Delaware river, ten or twelve miles 
below Philadelphia, there extends a series of 
marshes drained by numerous ditches. These 
marshes are covered with the long ribbon- 
like cat-tail and calamus reeds, partially sub- 
merged at high tide. This is the breeding 
place of the Long-billed Marsh Wren {Telmato- 
dytes palustrU) which we may consider as the 
commonest marsh-breeding bird in this 
vicinity. 

The Marsh Wren^s nest is an almost globular 
structure, formed by the weaving together of 
numbers of dead cat-tail leaves. The long di- 
ameter of the nest is about seven, and the 
short about five inches, in fact it is somewhat 
the shape of a cocoanut with the outside 
fibrous shell intact. The entrance is a circular 
hole from one to one and a half inches in di- 
ameter, and situated at the side, generally two 
or three inches from the top, the entire stinic- 
ture being firmly bound to the growing reeds, 
out of reach of the high tides. 

The eggs, four to nine in number, are of a 
dark chocolate color, with very minute and 
numerous markings of a deeper brown, distrib- 
uted over the entire surface. Some, however, 
are almost uniform in color, and I have seen 
several sets in which one or two eggs, except 
at one end, were nearly white. 

In regard to their duplicate nests, as a gen- 
eral nUe, I found from three to five empty 
nests for every one occupied. Why these du- 
plicate nests are made we do not know, some 
say they are built to deceive their human ene- 
my (if man may so be called), others that the 
male Wren builds them to sleep in, and again 
that he amuses himself by building them while 
the female is sitting on the real nest, but what- 
ever it is for is a problem yet to be solved. Un- 
til I found out how to distinguish them, as I 
think I have, the extra nests caused me a great 
deal of annoyance. I noticed that almost in- 
variably the enti-ance to the occupied nests was 
lined with cat-tail or thistle down, while the 
unoccupied ones had none. 

The song of this Wren has been described by 
Wilson as a crackling sound, but to me it 
seems more like a liquid gurgle, beginning 



slowly and growing faster. This lasts for 
about five seconds, when there is a stop of a 
few moments and the music begins again. 

On the near approach of anybody the bird 
often files straight up in the air for about ten 
feet, and then descends in the same manner. 
This is presumably to locate the position of the 
intruder. The Marsh Wren, like the rest of 
the family, can bend its tail back until it al- 
most touches its neck. In this position he 
creeps or rather seems to slide around the reeds 
in search of food. F, W, Koch, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 



Some Peculiar and Uncommon Birds 
Obtained in Sank County, Wis. 



I will venture to briefiy describe a few birds 
of especial interest taken in this vicinity. 

An albino specimen of the eastern Snow-bird 
(Junco hiemalis) was obtained here during the 
winter of '86 and *87, and is now in the collec- 
tion of a taxidermist in an adjoining town. 
The entire plumage of the specimen is of 
snowy whiteness. The length, extent, beak 
and feet are normal, and, in fact, in every re- 
spect except plumage, it is the same as those 
of its kind. It was taken frdm a fiock while 
feeding on the ground. I know of no other in- 
stance of this kind. 

There is also in the cabinet of this collector 
a fine specimen of the Rock Ptarmigan {Lagopwt 
rupentriM)^ taken by a sportsman during the 
winter '78 and '79.- Some thought it was an 
Albino Partridge, but I am satisfied, upon ex- 
amination, that it is a Rock Ptarmigan. Coues 
in his Key does not regard it as even a rare visi- 
tor to the United States. 

I had the good fortune during the winter '80 
and '87 to obtain some fine specimens of the 
Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vettpertina)^ 
which were seen here in considerable numbers. 
This bird seldom visits this section, it being 
only the second instance that has come under 
my observation. 

During the severe cold of the winter '87 and 
'88, three of the Little Red or Mottled Owls 
(Scopn amo) laid down their lives in this local- 
ity for the cause of science, one by the road- 
side, one in a hay-mow, and another on a 
neighbor's porch. No doubt a more sensible 
view of the case would be that scarcity of 
food, together with the extreme cold, was the 
true cause of their death. 

Mrs, E. C. WifwalL 

Prairie d« Sac, Sank Connty, WI«. 
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Description of a Supposed New Spe- 
cies of Gannet. 



[From advance sheets of "Contributions to Science."] 



The following is a description of a species of 
Gannet that I obtained on the island of Little 
Cayman, in April, 1888. Misled by circum- 
stances, and having no convenient opportunity 
of comparing the specimens taken with other 
species, I supposed, until recently, that they 
were the Blue-faced Gannet (Sula cyanopx); 
greatly to my surprise, however, upon looking 
up the matter, I find that they not only differ 
very much from that species, but are unlike 
any other Gannet that I ever saw, or that I find 
described. This is the species given by Mr. 
Cory as Sula cyanops^ in a list of birds taken 
by me on Cayman Brae and Little Cayman, 
published in the Auk for January, 1889, pages 
31 and 82. I have dedicated the species to Mr. 
Charles B. Coi*y, who has done more than any- 
one else towards extending our knowledge of 
West Indian birds. 

SULA CORY I Novo. 
Cory's Gannet. 

DESCKIPTION. 

Sp. Vh. Color, similar to that of the Com- 
mon Gannet (Suia banmna), but the form and 
size are those of the Red-faced Gannet {Sula 
piscator), from which it differs, even in the 
young of the second year, in having the tail 
wholly white. 

Form, rather slender. Size, small. Bill, 
quite smooth, without showing the scaling, 
usually so prominent in members of this 
genus, very much ; there is a groove extending 
from the base of the upper mandible to near 
the tip; an inch from the tip, an oblique 
groove, about .30 long, extends to the top of 
the bill, but does not quite meet its fellow on 
the opposite side, and there is a notched scale 
on either side, in front of the gape, with the 
division from the bill prominent in front, 
but to which the skin of the face adheres 
above. The lower mandible is wholly without 
grooves or scales. In form, the upper mandi- 
ble is considerably depressed along the cul- 
men, and but slightly swollen at the base, 
while terminally, beyond the upward bi*anch- 
ing groove, it is strongly curved. The outline 
of the lower mandible shows a slightly upward 
curve, then is a very little swollen near the tip, 
below the curve of the upper. Both mandibles 
are depressed on the sides for two-thirds their 
length, and are toothed for a little more than 



one-half their terminal length, the teeth being 
irregular in size, and pointing backward. The 
face is naked about .25 on the forehead, and 
curves back of the forehead about the same 
distance, then descends obliquely backward to 
within .05 of the gape, where the gula sac 
begins. The gula sac is not prominent nor 
much wrinkled, and the feather outline at the 
base is very nearly straight, being but slightly 
curved forward. The feet are rather slender; 
the tarsus is about half the length of the mid- 
dle toe and claw; the hind toe is half the 
length of the inner; the inner, with its claw, is 
somewhat shorter than the middle without the 
claw, while the middle and outer, without the 
claws, are equal; the claws are all strongly 
curved, and those of the hind and outer toes 
are equal in size, while that of the inner is one- 
fourth longer, and that of the middle, one- 
third longer than it. The claw of the middle 
toe is pectinated, the notches being iiTegular. 

The scalings on the tarsi are fine, and five 
angled, as are those on the webs; on the toes, 
at the joints, and terminally, the scales extend 
quite across, elsewhere on the toes they are 
double. 

The outlines of the webs between the front 
toes are nearly straight, while that between 
the hind and inner toes is curved outward, and 
all of the webs grow forward, at point of junc- 
tion terminally, encroaching on the nail. 

The wings are long, narrow, and pointed; 
the first quill is longest, and the others shorter 
in gi*adual succession, the difference between 
each being about 1.25. In the closed wing, the 
longest secondary reaches a point between the 
4th and 5th pnmaries. The inner scapularies 
are but slightly elongated, and are not acutely 
pointed. Tail, pointed, the two central feath- 
ei*s being one-fourth longer than the next pair, 
then the gradation is about .75, but the outer 
are not quite one-half as long as the middle. 

Birds in the mixed dress and in the brown 
plumage, being younger, have the groovings 
on the bill deeper, and consequently the scal- 
ings are more prominent. In this stage, the 
tail is not as long. 

Birds in the first feathers, which have never 
fiown at all, have the groovings of the bill less 
strongly marked than the adults, the middle 
toe is but slightly notched, the 2d primai*y is a 
little longer than the 1st, and all of the pri- 
maries are sharply pointed, but they are at 
least .25 narrower than those of the adults, 
while, on the other hand, the tail feathers are 
not only (excepting the central) longer, but 
are, at least, .25 broader than those of the 
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adults, and all the remainder of the plumage 
is longer. There are no teeth on the bill. 

Nestlings in the down at first show a much 
shorter curve to the bill, and the terminal por- 
tion of the lower mandible is more prominent, 
but as the egg-tooth disappears, these pecul- 
iarities gradually merge into the next stage. 
In assuming the feathers, the primaries and 
secondaries appear almost simultaneously, 
when the birds are about half grown, then 
come the tail feathers, but the birds are as 
lai-ge as the adults, weighing even more, 
before the body is clothed with feathers. The 
head and neck retain the down the longest, 
and it is not unusual to see fully fledged birds 
witli a tuft of down on top of the head. 

I will not here give the anatomical struc- 
ture, as I am preparing a special paper, illus- 
trated, on portions of the comparative anatomy 
of three members of this genus, Sula bussana, 
Jiher^ and coryi^ to appear in the second num- 
ber of *' Contributions to Science.*' 

Color. AdulL Primaries, first row of cov- 
erts, spurious wing, exposed portion of sec- 
ondaries, and middle lower wing coverts, dark 
brown. Remainder of plumage, tinged with 
creamy, whicli on the top of the head, and 
upper tail covers, becomes nearly orange. 
Outer portion of wing feathera hoaiy. Bill, 
purplish blue, more decidedly purple at base. 
Face and gula sac, bluisli, with the latter pur- 
ple at the base. Iris, brown. Feet, crimson 
lake. These are the colors in life, but the gula 
sac dries yellowish and the other parts become 
paler. Sexes, similar in all stages. 

Vounyer, Similar to the adult on head, 
neck and below, but the upper portions are 
mottled irregularly with slaty brown, and the 
outer portion of tail is brownish. An unusual 
plumage. 

ITouny^ 2d <fe -^d years. Slaty brown, tinged 
with creamy or yellowish, especially on the 
head and neck, excepting rump, upper and 
under tail coverts, and tail, which are white, 
and many specimens have the lower back also 
white. Wings, naked parts and iris, as in the 
adult. 

First plumage. Sooty brown throughout, 
darkest on the wings and tail, with the feath- 
ers hoary outwardly on the former, lightest 
below, and some of the feathers above are 
margined with lighter. Bill, face, and gula 
sac, black, the latter tinged with yellow. Feet, 
very pale yellow. 

Nestlings, Pure white, with the down very 
thick and long. The wing and tail feathers 
appear long before the othei's, then follow tlie 



scapularies, then the feathers of the back, 
then those of the body, while the head and 
neck are covered last, and the bird has 
assumed the first plumage as described. Iris, 
in this and in the last, blue. Bill and feet, as 
in the last. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Wing, 14.25 to 15.00; tail, 9.00 to 9.60; bill, 
culmen 3.15 to 3.40, depth at base, 1.00 to 1.19; 
tarsus, 1.20 to 1.40. Charles J, Maynard. 



Climbing Irons. 

I suppose nearly all oologists use climbing 
irons. They are nice tilings, vei-y useful and 
convenient. I remember very distinctly the 
first time I ever used a pair. When I re- 
ceived them I was not satisfied till I had tried 
tliem. So I went out on the hill and selected 
a stump which looked as if it would be easy to 
climb. It was a beech about fifteen feet high, 
with not a limb on it, and as smooth and hard 
as glass. There was a bluebird's nest in an 
old Flicker's hole about ten inches from the 
top. Well, I 8ti*apped on the irons and started 
up; when I had reached the height of about ten 
feet it suddenly occurred to me that it was vei'y 
hot and that I had better go down and get my 
hat or I would get a sunstroke. I have never 
yet to this day been able to convince my com- 
panion that I came down after my hat; he says 
I fell. When I came to, I got my hat, explained 
to my companion the dangers of a sunstroke, 
felt myself all over to see if there were any 
bones broken, and started up again. This 
time I reached the top, but found that the 
hole was too small to get my hand in. I got 
out my knife, enlarged the hole, and had just 
thrust my arm in to the elbow when suddenly 
the irons pulled out. There I was hanging 
with my whole weight on my arm. After fran- 
tic efforts I at last got a hold with the irons, 
drew out my arm and came down. I did not 
stand on the order of my coming down but 
came down at once. To use the words of my 
companion **I came down on a run." After a 
great deal of practice I at last got so I could 
use the irons fairly well. It is an easy matter 
to climb small trees, but for large trees I use 
a strap about three inches wide with a snap at 
one end and rings about a foot apart, so I can 
shorten or lengthen it at pleasure. By plac- 
ing this around the tree and bracing yourself 
by means of it the largest tree can be climbed 
with ease. Every time I pass that old stump I 
can almost imagine I smell arnica and see 
great sheets of sticking plaster. F, O. 
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South America. 



Mejisrs. Southwick and Webster: 

Dear Sirs: After a very pleasant and un- 
eventful trip, interrupted only by a brief stop 
at St. Thomas (which, by the way, with the 
other islands we passed, present a very invit- 
ing appearance, perhaps made so in part by 
our long sail, out of sight of land) we arrived 
at Para, and I enjoyed the momentary thrill 

of LANDING ON SoiTTH AMERICA. I hopC that 

you will all envy me. 1 want to make the 
most of my trip, and perhaps the thought that 
you would like to be here will offset my long- 
ings for the land of protection. Protection, 
good I the minute I landed I got it. I tell you 
the heathen are fully up to home civilization. 
Why, it really seemed as if I was actually in 
an American port. The manner the officials 
went for me was a caution. They taxed every- 
thing, even to a button that dropped off while 
I was swelling with . 

Perhaps you will be pleased to know how 
much it cost ** to clear.'' Well, I enclose you 
four pages of foolscap of items; I have written 
it tine as paper is scarce. 

As soon as possible I called upon Mr. Norton, 
with whom I partook of my first meal on shore. 
Mr. Norton is one of the leading business men 
here; may his success equal his courtesy. 
[Mr. Norton is a Hyde Park, Mass., gentle- 
man.] 

Instead of leaving Para the same day I ar- 
rived, it took three days for the energetic 
custom house officials to pass my goods. They 
draw a fat salary, I presume, and like their 
fellow craft in the U.S., are as independent as 
hogs on ice and as slow as cold molasses. 
However, I suppose it protects. 

Leaving Para the third day I arrived at 
Santarem, on Sunday afternoon, and being anx- 
ious to get at once about the business for 
which I had come so far, I commenced to cast 
about for quarters outside the town. These I 
secured in the shape of a mud hut with a 
thatch roof. Across one corner I have stretched 
my hammock. My long drying and general 
utility table occupies the centre of the room, 
the four legs each in a pan of water to keep 
away the too familiar ants. A shelf a?ross 
one end holds my tin cans of coffee, sugar, 
farina, etc., and these with my tin trunks 
holding my wardrobe and working outfit make 
up the furniture. I am seven miles from San- 
tarem, and an ox team brought me here with 
my traps. These plantations are not thickly 
settled. My nearest neighbors are an Indian 



and an American family from Tennessee, and 
they are a mile away. 

I suppose you are anxious to know what is 
the prospect for successful collecting. You 
may rest your minds easy on that score. At 
present the birds are said to be away in the 
bush (where they cannot be followed), and 
there are no desirable insects, for there has 
been no rain for many months and everything 
is dried up. The rainy season is expected di- 
rectly and then everything will spring into 
life. I have examined the collection of butter- 
flies made by a young American, and from 
what he says I hope to obtain six or seven 
thousand butterfiies and beetles, but of course 
that is only guessing. 

I shall remain until I have accomplished the 
objects of our venture — several thousand 
skins, insects and shells, some ethnological 
material, and as much more truck as I can lay 
hands on. It will take at least a year and 
after that Brazil is not large enough to hold 
me. It is the most forsaken country I have 
struck. If you buy anything here, you have 
to pay for the factory that made it. Arsenic 
and fine cotton cannot be found at any price. 
Nails are 25 cents a pound, a 88 cent box of 
primers $2.50, powder $1.00 a poimd, and buck 
shot (the only size to be had) is 16 cents a 
pound. Fruit and vegetables are not for sale, 
and people live for the most part on chips and 
sawdust, that is fish and farina. Out here in 
the country I live much better than they do in 
town. The past week I have twice had pig- 
eons, a broiled coatia, and a roasted monkey. 
How is that, eh ? 

I have grumbled awhile and will now write 
about business. For my first ten days I have 
only 108 bird skins, including Crimson Tanager, 
Trogon, two kinds of Toucans, three of l*aro- 
quets, the Yellow-breasted and the Yellow- 
rump Cassicans; a very handsome Oriole, Jac- 
amar. Fork-tail Flycatchers, Jacana, and a 
fine Woodpecker, black with brown breast, a 
red cockade, and white beak, etc. For the 
last five days I have been terribly troubled 
with prickly heat and chafing, and this hiEis 
prevented my getting about as rapidly as I 
could wish. 

So far I have found only two kinds of shells, 
one a large Helix, the others about an inch 
and a half long. I made a skin of my Coatia, 
but my neighbor's dog took hold of it after- 
ward and made a specimen out of it in half the 
time it took me to do it. The life of a collect- 
ing naturalist is not altogether a happy one, 
any more than a policeman's. 
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I made a nice skeleton of a Stink-bird {Opi*- 
tkocomus eristatus). This strange bird is the 
subject of some remarkable statements (see 
Standard Natural History, published by S. E. 
Cassino & Co., Vol. IV., page 197). I put it 
behind the house under a box with a heavy 
log on top, an invitation to the ants to assist 
me at skeleton making. In the morning I 
found a Jaguar had been there and the skeleton 
was gone. An Indian has just offered to me a 
large Onca skin (Jaguar), if it is a good one I 
shall buy it to-morrow. 

I have taken one long trip with my neighbor 
from Tennessee. We started for the Campo 
bright and early. After entering the forest 
road we came upon a flock of small Paroquets, 
feeding in a mango-tree. A charge from my 
auxiliary barrel killed four at one discharge — 
very good for the little barrel with only one- 
fourth drachm of powder and one- tenth ounce 
of shot. Before I had those birds ready for 
carrying I looked overhead and there was a 
little Crimson Tanager. We dropped him, and 
a little further on came across two very hand- 
some Hawks. My friend shot both, and they 
dropped about twenty feet from the road. I 
started to get them, and then had my first ex- 
perience with a Brazilian forest. It took me 
nearly half an hour to cut my way to them 
with my large knife, and then I found only 
one. 

Shortly afterward we came to the Campo, a 
level tract of country covered with rank vege- 
tation, about up to my shoulders. It is now 
under water for some distance from the river 
and is a favorite place for alligators. During 
the rainy season this whole tract will be com- 
pletely under water. When we struck the 
marsh land my companion waded right out 
into it. I was surprised and considered it a 
little dangerous, but you can wager I did not 
say so. I was anxious to keep my shoes dry, 
so off with them and followed after with the 
water knee deep and the reeds higher than our 
heads. A large duck started out and I wanted 
it for supper. My friend dropped it, and an 
alligator got away with it before we could put 
in a protest. I was afterwards infoi*med that 
this wading trip was made simply to try my 
nerve, and that a canoe would be taken next 
time. 

Near the river are spots of raised ground 
called *' liars.'' They are well- wooded, and 
full of birds. Thousands of pigeons flew away 
at our approach and we secured half a dozen 
for supper. I found the nests of some Ground 
Doves; secured a set of two eggs and a set of 



Whip-poor-will. I shot the old bird and she 
had about three feathers on her, but I kept 
the skin **just the same." We shot some 
Jacanas and Fork-tail Flycatchers, but they 
were in very poor plumage. In all, we obtained 
58 birds with 67 shots, and again I had a tropi- 
cal experience, for a full third of them were 
too ragged for specimens, and being very tired 
and irritated by the heat, I rested too long, 
my birds became soft, and only 17 good 
skins could be saved. I can do better next 
time. 

I shall be ready to make a shipment just as 
soon as I receive your reply to this letter. 
Let me know of any things that you wish par- 
ticularly. The Brazilian government claims 
the right to examine all outgoing packages in 
search for smuggled rubber, and in this way 
scientific collections are liable to damage. We 
can only take our chances with the others, and 
as my boxes will contain nothing contraband, 
trust to good luck. 

W. H. Smith. 
Santarem, Brazil, Jan. 25, 1889. 



Notes from Genesee County, Mich. 



On October 10, 1888, a Black Vulture was 
shot near this place by Dr. Green, and is now 
in my possession, which is, as far as I am 
aware, the first record of its being taken in 
this vicinity. 

Late Nesting of the Goldfinch. — On Sep- 
tember 28, 1888, I found a nest of the Gold- 
finch, containing two fresh eggs. Nest placed 
on shock of corn; did not find it until the eggs 
were broken. 

Occurrence of Rabe Birds. — On January 
11, 1838, I shot eight out of a flock of 
Red Crossbills, which are the only ones I have 
ever met with ; and on January 26th, a friend 
brought me one male and two female Evening 
Grosbeaks. 

Curious Freak of a Robin.— In the spring 
of 1888, while I was building a tool-house, a 
pair of robins located a site for a nest on one 
of the girths and had nearly finished it when 
it was accidentally knocked down, whereupon 
they immediately began building on the pur- 
lin plate and continued their work until they 
had twelve nests under way in all stages of 
completion, from a mere beginning to the fin- 
ished nest (three of them being completed), 
when the female was shot by some boys, which 
ended their nest building. 

Samuel Spicer. 

Goodrich, Mich. 
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Remarkable Flight of Killdeer Plover. 

On November 25th, the New England coast 
was visited by one of the most severe north- 
east storms that has occurred for a number of 
years; when for more than sixty hours the 
wind blew a gale from the east accompanied 
with rain, sleet, and dense fogs. 

On the night of the 28 th, the surf men, while 
out on their pati'ol on the beach, heard the 
peculiar ci*y of a bird strange to them. 

From their description of it I thought it 
that of the Killdeer, and during the early 
morning I saw two near the station and suc- 
ceeded in capturing one. On going out on the 
beach soon after I found the birds very plenty, 
sometimes singly, and in pairs, but oftener in 
flocks from ten to twenty. They were very 
tame and seemed to be tired out, and instead 
of running out on the beaches looking for food 
they were in some sheltered place among the 
sand hills. 

I shot twelve of them, and could have killed 
many more; those that I got were very poor in 
flesh, but all were adult birds. 

They were very plenty on the beach for 
some four or five days, when they left as sud- 
denly as they came ; and from reports I have 
heard they were very plenty on all parts of the 
Cape, at this time. On December Ist I had oc- 
casion to go to the town of Harwich, and I 
found the birds in every old field, and even in 
the public roads, and without doubt they could 
be found at this time back at the uplands, but 
none were seen on the beaches after the fifth 
day of their fii*st making their appearance. 

The Killdeer is a very rare bird on this part 
of the cape. I have hunted on the beaches, 
flats and uplands for the past twenty-five years, 
and never saw but one of them before, which I 
shot in August, 1886. 

While the Killdeer is somewhat irregular in 
its migratory habits, it is certainly not a mari- 
time bird, and just why an easterly gale should 
bring them on the coast seems very strange, as 
certainly everything in this case points that 
way, not only the lateness of the season and 
the actions of the birds during their short 
stay, but by their having never been here dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, in many 
numbers, and then immediately after the 
storm. Perhaps some of the many readers of 
the O. & O. can give us some information, if 
so, I should be pleased to see it in the columns 
of that paper at some future time. 

On January 9th, I saw a pair on Monomoy 
Island, and on January 15th saw another pair 



in about the same place, possibly may have 
been the same ones. On January 18th, saw a 
pair on Morris Island; since that time have not 
seen any in this vicinity, or heard of any being 
seen, and think them very rare if any. On 
February 3d, saw a Least Tern; it came by me 
within easy gun shot, and am very certain 
I could not have been mistaken as I have had a 
large experience with them, but never before 
saw one at this season of the year.. We are 
having very good shooting, and have had all 
winter. N, E, Gould, 

Chatham Life Saving Station, Dec. 8, 1888. 

On November 27th, during the severe north- 
east gale, twenty Killdeer Plover made their 
appearance at Hampton Beach, where I saw 
them nearly every day up to December 25th, 
on which date the last one was seen. They 
seemed to prefer the few acres of tillage land 
lying between high water mark and the va«t 
extent of marsh, avoiding the latter place and 
the sandy beach. Single birds were seen fre- 
quently on the highway. On December 25th, 
rode past a Killdeer, who merely moved a few 
feet to one side in order to avoid the wheels of 
the carriage. 

Four specimens that I secured were quite 
fat, showing that they had not been deprived 
of food for any length of time. In each in- 
stance the stomach contained a few small red 
beetles, sand fieas and a quantity of gravel. 

This species being vei*y rare here attracted 
considerable attention. One old fisherman re- 
marked that he had not seen a fiock of Killdeer 
before for more than a dozen years. It would 
be very interesting to know from whence they 
came and the cause of their being here so late 
in the season. I was glad to see reference 
made to this in the December O. & O., and 
think when the notes of observers in different 
localities are brought together much light will 
be shed on the subject. 8. Albert Shaw. 

Hampton, N. H. 



European 



Thrush and 
Warbler. 



Lawrence's 



I have the honor to report the capture of 
the European Thrush {Turdva jnlarin), which 
was shot near this place in March, 1888. I be- 
lieve it is the first bird of this species recorded. 
I also have the following list of Lawrence's 
Warbler {Ifelminthophatja Lawrenvei), none of 
which have been reported: May Tith, 1886, $ : 
May 28d, 188H, 9 ; May 25th, 1888, $. 

\Vm. IL rJoyf. 
Stamford, Conn. 
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A Philadelphia Collection of Eggs of 
the Raptores. 



Alrtco fiainmetm americanun, American Bam 
Owl. One set of ten eggs, one set of seven, one 
set of six, two sets of five. Total: five sets, 
thirty-three eggs. 

A»io amerieanun, American Long-eared Owl. 
One set of seven, three sets of six, one set of 
five, one set of fonr. Total: six sets, thirty- 
four eggs. 

AMo accipitriniiM, Short-eared Owl. One set 
of four. 

Strix nebulosa. Barred Owl. Ten sets of 
three, thirteen sets of two. Total: twenty- 
three sets, fifty-six eggs. 

Strix nebulosa alleni. Florida Barred Owl. 
Two sets of two. Total: two sets, four eggs. 

Strix occidentalis. Spotted Owl. One set of two, 

Scopft asio. Little Screech Owl. Four sets 
of six, three sets of five, three sets of four. 
Total : ten sets, fifty-one eggs. 

Scops aMo fioridanuA, Florida Screech Owl. 
Two sets of three. Total: two sets, six eggs. 

Scops cufio maccalli, Texan Screech Owl. 
Two sets of four. Total : two sets, eight eggs. 

Scops atdo maxwellicB, Rocky Mountain 
Screech Owl. One set of four. 

Bvho tdrginianus. Great Horned Owl. Five 
sets of .three, four sets of two. Total: nine 
sets, twenty-three eggs. 

Bubo virginianus subarctims. Western 
Homed Owl. Three sets of two. Total: three 
sets, six eggs. 

Bubo virginianus saturatus. Dusky Homed 
Owl. One set of two. 

Stimia funerea ulula. European Hawk Owl. 
One set of seven. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogcea, BuiTowing 
Owl. One set of eleven, four sets of ten, six 
sets of eight, one set of six. Total: twelve 
sets, one hundred and five eggs. 

Micraihene whitneyi, Whitney's Pigmy Owl. 
Three sets of three, one set of two. Total : four 
sets, eleven eggs. 

Hierofalco gyrfalco cnndicnns. White Gyr- 
falcon. One set of three. 

Hierofalco gyrfalco islnmhis, Iceland Oyr- 
falcon. One set of two. 

Hierofalco gyrfalco sacer. McFarlane's Gyr- 
falcon. One set of two. 

Hierofalco mexicanus polyagrus, Prairie Fal- 
con. One set of five, one set of three, one set 
of two. Total : three sets, ten eggs. 

Falco peregrimm nienius, American Peregrine 
Falcon. Two sets of three. Total : two sets, 
six eggs. 



Msalon regulus. European Merlin. One set 
of four. 

^salon columbarius. Pigeon Hawk. Two 
sets of four. Total : two sets, eight eggs. 

Tinnunculus spareerius. Sparrow Hawk. One 
set of six, fourteen sets of five, twelve sets of 
four, one set of three. Total: twenty-eight 
sets, one hundred and twenty-seven eggs. 

Tinnunculus alaudarius, European Eestril. 
Four sets of six, three sets of five. Total: 
seven sets, thirty-nine eggs. 

Polyborus cheritoay, Caracara E^le. Seven 
sets of three, eight sets of two. Total: fifteen 
sets, thirty-seven eggs. 

Pandion haliceetus carolinensis, American 
Osprey, Fish Hawk. One set of four, thirty-six 
sets of three, two sets of two. Total : thirty- 
nine sets, one hundred and sixteen eggs. 

Elanoides forflcatus. Swallow-tailed Kite. 
One set of two. 

Elanus glaucus. White-tailed Kite. One set 
of four, one set of three. Total: two sets, 
seven eggs. 

Ictinia subcasrulea, Mississippi Kite. One 
set of two. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. One set of 
seven, one set of six, three sets of five, two 
sets of four. Total: seven sets, thii-ty-six eggs. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. One set 
of six, three sets of five, eleven sets of four, one 
set of three, two sets of two. Total: eighteen 
sets, seventy-two eggs. 

Accipiter fu4icus. Sharp-shinned Hawk. One 
set of seven, three sets of five, eleven sets of 
four, three sets of three. Total: eighteen sets, 
seventy-five eggs. 

Astur atricapilluM, American Goshawk. One 
set of three, one set of two. Total : two sets, 
five eggs. 

Astur atricapillus striatulus. Western Gos- 
hawk. One set of three, one set of two. Total: 
two sets, five eggs. 

Antemtr unicinctus harrisi, Harris's Hawk. 
Three sets of three, one set of two. Total: four 
sets, eleven eggs. 

Buteo vulgaris. European Buzzard. One set 
of four. 

Buteo borealis. Red-tailed Hawk. Three 
sets of four, eight sets of three, twenty- five 
sets of two. Total: thirty-six sets, eighty-six 
eggs. 

Buteo borealis krideri. Krider's Hawk. One 
set of three. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Western Red-tail. 
One set of three, three sets of two. Total : four 
sets, nine eggs. 

Buteo Uneatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. 
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Thirteen sets of four, thirty sets of three, fif- 
teen sets of two, one set of one. Total : fifty- 
nine sets, one hundred and seventy- three eggs. 

Buteo lineatus alleni, Florida Red-shouldered 
Hawk. Five sets of three, two sets of two. 
Total : seven sets, nineteen eggs. 

Buteo albicaudatus. White-tailed Hawk. 
Three sets of two. Total: three sets, six eggs 

Buteo swainsoni. Swainson^s Hawk. Two 
sets of three, five sets of two. Total: seven 
sets, sixteen eggs. 

Buteo pennsylvanicus. Broad- winged Hawk. 
One set of four, six sets of three, ten sets of 
two. Total: seventeen sets, foiiy-two eggs. 

Archibuteo lagopua sancti-johannut. American 
Rough-legged Hawk. One set of four, one set 
of two. Total: two sets, six eggs. 

Archibuteo ferrugineus. Ferruginous' Rough- 
leg. One set of two. 

Aquila chrysaetus canadensis. Golden Eagle. 
Two sets of two. Total : two sets, four eggs. 

Haliceetus leucocephalus, Bald Eagle. Three 
sets of two. Total: three sets, six eggs. 

Haliceetm albicilla. Gray Sea Eagle. One 
spt of two. 

Cathartes aura. Turkey Buzzard. Thirteen 
sets of two. Total: thirteen sets, twenty-six 

Catharxsta atrata. Black Vulture. Fourteen 
sets of two. Total : fourteen sets, twenty-eight 
eggs. 

RECAPrrULATION. 

Total number of sets, four hundred and 
twelve. Total number of eggs, tliirteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight. 



Pacific Coast Ornithologists. 



An informal meeting was called of the orni- 
thologists within reach of San Francisco, at 
the California Academy of Sciences, January 
19, 1889, by Mr. W. E. Bryant, to band to- 
gether for the mutual benefit of studying the 
little known habits of bird life, in relation to 
the good, instead of detriment to the agricul- 
turist and horticulturist. 

Those present at this, the maiden meeting 
of west coast oi-nithologists, were W. E. Bry- 
ant, F. W. Andros (Taunton, Mass., whose 
genial face we were all pleased to see among 
us for the first time), C. A. Keeler, Berkeley, 
Cal., formerly Milwaukee, Wis., T. S. Palmer, 
Berkeley, Cal., W. O. Emerson, who was 
bound to be among us on his canes after his 
long illness, R. H. Taylor of Alameda, Cal., 
William Flint, Oakland, Cal. 

These seven came together for interchange 



of thoughts, and to form a system of study of 
the Pacific coast birds and their distribution, 
as well as foods at diiferent times of the year. 
Mr. Bryant showed a small series of stomachs 
and crops, sent him for identification of con- 
tents. If this study is carried out it will prove 
of the greatest benefit to grain and fruit grow- 
ers of the Pacific coast. The discussion of 
this subject, i.e., bird foods and how to pre- 
serve them, drew out some good ideas. Mr. 
Bryant^ s samples had been put in alcohol, such 
as were soft, then dried, for use under the mi- 
croscope for determination. Samples of the 
crop of California Partridges showed wholly 
of grape seeds, some again of grain seeds, 
many of different weeds. These are carefully 
labelled according to data and name of bird 
and condition at time of the bird being taken. 

Mr. Emerson proposed that each ornitholo- 
gist take up, say, a family of the most abun- 
dant species in his locality, as Habia, or Melos- 
piza^ Raptor es, StrigidcBj or any of the insect 
eaters, study their foods well through the 
year, that given the young, etc., and make out 
a report of observations, call a general meet- 
ing at end of year of all interested, old heads 
and young, then compare notes, submit our 
specimens, and by so doing get the greatest 
amount of good by banding together with a 
system. 

Another meeting is likely to be called early 
in May, on Mr. Bryant's return from Lower 
California. Many thanks are due to Mr. Bry- 
ant for use of room at the Academy. 

An ObseiTer, 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. Is mailed each issue to every paid sub- 
scriber. If you fail to receive it, notify us. 



We are informed of the death, at Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, of Mr. E. S. Bowler, of Ban- 
gor, Me., at the age of thirty years. Mr. Bowler 
will probably be remembered by many of our 
readers as a well known taxidermist. In Sep- 
tember of 1882, he opened a store on Main St., 
Bangor, Me., where his superior work soon 
gained for him a wide reputation, and he sup- 
plied the Maine collection at the New Orleans 
exposition. Becoming affected by lung 
troubles, he, in August, 1887, sold his busi- 
ness to Mr. S. L. Crosby, and went to Colorado 
Springs, with no good effect, thence to Albu- 
querque, where his health was much improved. 
He then removed to Las Vegas, where he was 
thrown from a horse and badly hurt. He Jmr- 
tially recovered and went back to Albuquerque, 
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where he contracted a severe cold, and died 
of congestion of the lungs. His body was 
brought home and buried from the residence 
of his father, Mr. L. A. Bowler. He was a 
member of Conduskeag lodge, K. of P. 



Brief Notes. 



** Up like a rocket, down like the stick.'* 

The New York Academy of Sciences requests us again 
to call the attention of our readers to the proposed Au- 
dubon monument. It will require about 910,000, of 
which amount they n0w have only about fSOQi On page. 
S, Americao Omitfaologiciil Union Bulletin, No. 2, we find 
it stated, that under the auspices of the Forest and 
Streami the Audubon society had in the first ten months 
of its existence enrolled 15,000 members ; considering the 
usual spread of contagion, at the rate it started, it must 
now number several million, and it is presumed that 
they are mostly crowded in and about the vicinity of 
Park Row. Now we suggest that this multitude, whose 
minds are of one accord, be appealed to ; let them again 
go through the formality of signing the document. 
(They need not fear the promissory note trick as we are 
assured those stories were merely a naughty guy), and 
let it this time be a subscription to the Audubon mon- 
ument. A very small sum from each will accomplish 
the work. Should this suggestion be followed and the 
result prove fatal to the organization, perhaps in con- 
sideration of the attempt, their epitaph would be al- 
lowed on one comer of the base. We trust that the 
prospects of our hint being followed will not, however, 
deter our readers from giving their individual support. 
Remittances should be made to Dr. N. L. Britton, Col- 
umbia College, New York City. 

S^^Wanted— A Sea Serpent. 

Not what a man earns, but what he «ar«f, counts. 

Andrew Downs has just mounted a Q Meadow Lark, 
taken at Halifax Harbor, Nova Scotia, Feb. 16th. A 
rare bird there. 

A taxidermist who would refuse to give a word of 
information where it would be of assistance to another 
of the craft is very narrow minded. 

A ^ Pintail Duckwaskilledon Lynn, Mass., marshes, 
Feb. 21st. There were twelve in the flock. A. M. Tufts. 

Some of our best workmen (in their own estimation) 
could profit by studying the productions of those they 
ignore. 

We received from Messrs. Bellows & Son, Littleton, 
N. H., a series of very fine Stereoscopic views. We un- 
derstand that they propose to add a series with orni- 
thological subjects to their stock. 

Great Scott ! Is that so? Birds exterminated in some 
sections of Florida? 

In last issue we published a clipping from a daily, 
which is going the rounds, to the effect that there are 
only five specimens of the Labrador Duck in the coun- 
try. Now, if we are not laboring under a false im- 
pression, Mr. C. B. Cory has at least four in his collection 
in this city, and we do not think that these are all to 
which our attention has been called. 

We do not believe that there is any practical way of 
preserving birds for the cabinet except by the use of 
Arsenical Soap, or the dry arsenic. We perfer the 
former on the grounds of safty to the users. 



We understand that Mr. Chapman of the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York, has gone to 
Florida on a collecting trip. We presume that he will 
devote some time to the study of herpetology. 

A taxidermist who recently returned from a short 
trip is very loud in his praise of the courtesy shown to 
him by Mr. Jenness Richardson of the same institution. 

The strength of a ridiculous law is expended in its 



We haye, awai ti n g publication, quite a number of 
articles, including "Birds of Chester County," C. B. 
Ressel; *' Shore-bird Migration, 1888," J. C. Cahoon; 
"Colorado Birds," continued, C. F. Morrison. Our 
limited space necessarily, many times, causes consider- 
able delay before w<e are able to insert long articles. 

When this number reaches our readers tiie oolleeting 
season will have opened. Success to you. 

Harry Austen, writing of a day's trip in the vicinity 
of Halifax, the middle of February, says, " The day was 
perfect— I saw nine Robins, flocks and flocks of the 
White- winged Crossbills, also numbers of the Pine Gros- 
beak, Nuthatches, Creepers, Purple Finches, Chicka- 
dees and Kinglets; in fact the woods seemed full of 
life." 

"I cannot do without this valuable magazine of Nat- 
ural History" [The O. & O.]. Albert Lano. We could 
fill the entire number with similar expressions. Help 
us to make it more and more valuable. 



New Publications. 



A catalogue qf Birds of Nova Scotia, by An- 
drew Downs, Corr. M. Z. S., edited by Harry 
Piers, president and treasurer of the Natural 
Science Society, Nova Scotia. This is a list of 
240 species, nearly all of which have come 
under the author^ s observation during his 
sixty-six years of practical field work. During 
the period of his experience, no doubt, there 
have occurred many opportunities for making 
valuable records. Mr. Downs states that he is 
not a book naturalist, and under such circum- 
stances, the rendering of the list deserves 
great credit. While it may be complete so far 
as his experience reaches, we are inclined to 
believe that there are a number yet to be 
added. The report of a Florida Gallinule by 
Mr. H. Austen in January O. & O., is at least 
one addition. We hope that some of the other 
ornithologists in the locality will unite their 
experience with Mr. Downs, and at a future 
date present a revised list with full statistics. 



Correspondence. 



Editor of O. & O.; 

Dear Sir: Perhaps it would be of interest to 
you and the readers of the O. & O. to know 
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how others view the work of your magazine 
since coming into your hands from Mr. Jos. M. 
Wade. 

To review, its beginning life was on March, 
1875, as the Odlogist, under the management 
of S. L. Willai-d of Utica, N. Y. An eight 
page small octavo sheet. Soon an assistant 
editor was called in, Mr. Jos. M. Wade, who in 
Nov. 1879 took entire charge of the pigmy 
Odlogist, and increased the size of the pages 
March, 1881. For a full account of the trials 
and misfortunes of the young editor^ s efforts 
(S. L. Willard,) see Vol. VI, No. 1, first page. 

As we see the magazine now in its neat and 
showy cover, with clear type pages, the O. & 
O. stands among the first of its kind, as an 
authority on bird life, and is looked for by 
young and old, whether student, naturalist, 
hunter or artist. Its record as a manual of 
field Ornithology and Oology is known far 
and wide. 

All I have met of the Pacific coast readers, 
and they are not a few, speak of the O. & O. 
in the highest terms, and only regret that there 
is not more of it and oftener in its visits. It 
is adapted to all classes of bird lovers, 
whether they be one with a cage bird or the 
hunter, who only gets a *'''MMd Hen'''* on his 
lonely tramps after web-footed kind. By the 
steady progress it has made since it fell into Mr. 
F. B. Webster's hands, January, 1884, with its 
sixteen pages it stands one of the foremost 
"American magazines'' on bird life. I know 
all of its western readers will join me in wish- 
ing a long and successful, as well as a useful 
life to the Ornithologist and Odlogist. 

W, Otto Etnermn. 

Fmit Green Home, Hasnrards, Cal. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

The January issue just received is fuller than 
ever of most interesting articles. Mr. Chad- 
dock's article on retention of eggs is especially 
full of entertaining thoughts. Let us hope that 
sometime when he is "dissecting an old hen 
and finds some rough uneven substances float- 
ing round loose in the abdominal cavity" l>e 
will preserve and forward them to one of oi^ 
high scientists. Even they may be somewl^ 
puzzled. And I must also beg to call his Mr 
tention to the fact that it was not my old h^n 
that was in the tub. It was Tim's mothert 
hen. I never owned but one hen and that wgs 
a game rooster. Besides that I did not ImpV/ 
the egg. Tim did, and he didn't tell me \\r^ 
he knew either. If I ever see him again I wRl 
ask him. 

4 



There has been a most unprecedented flight 

of snipe here during the past week. They 

have actually overflowed the ponds, and are 

walking about in all sorts of places. I shot 

one this morning with a collecting pistol from 

my front door. If they get in much thicker 

they will trample down my early peas. Friend 

0. W. C. can tell you something about our 

snipe shooting down here, but now there are 

a dozen times as many as when he was here 

in the Christmas holidays. Tours truly, 

Walter Hoxie, 
Frocfinore, 8. C, February lOth. 



THE COLOBADO BIOLOGICAL. ASSOCIATION. 

Editor O. A O.; 

Dear Sir: The above-named Association was 
formed for the purpose of fully investigat- 
ing the Fauna and Flora of Colorado, both 
recent and fossil. It was first known as the 
^^ Colorado Ornithological Association," and 
the results of its work at ornithology is now 
being published in the O. <& O., in the shape of 
a ^^Idst of Colorado Birds." Ornithologists 
were, however, found to be scarce in the state, 
and it was proposed to extend the scope of the 
Association, which was done, and it is now 
known by the above title, with thirty-five 
members, numbering some of the most emi- 
nent scientists, both in this country and in 
England. 

Weekly "reports" (semi-popular) are now 
being published, and special bulletins and an 
annual report will also be issued, and sent to 
members free. Meetings will be held as often 
as possible, and it is intended to form a library 
and museum at some future day, some of the 
most active members being now at work upon 
the same. 

The annual subscription is only $1.00, and 
for corresponding members 25 cents. 

I would respectfully ask all to join, and by 
writing to our genial secretary, Mr. T. D. A. 
Cockerell of West Cliff, Col., full particulars 
may be obtained and a hearty welcome ex- 
tended. Mr. Cockerell will aiso be glad to 
receive any reprints, authors' separates, maga- 
zines and publications for the library, which 
already has many valuable books and papers 
upon its shelves, with Mr. C. in charge. 

The new Association has already done good 
work, and intends to keep it up. I hope all 
the ornithologists in the state will join, as our 
work on ornithology has but just begim, and 
we need all the workers we can get. 
Very respectfully, 

Charles F. Morrison. 
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Nesting of the Connecticut Warbler. 



This handsome and active species (Oporomis 
agilis), though not abundant anywhere, is yet 
pretty widely distributed over the Province of 
Ontario during the summer months. At 
least I have noticed it in the different sections 
where I have resided, especially where it finds 
the particular places that it loves to make its 
summer home and nesting site. 

This is generally on the margins of damp, 
woody lands, or second growth timbered 
tracts, where there is low, thick underwood, 
raspberry vines, tangled brush, and fallen 
trees. It also appears to have a partiality for 
ravines, sides of small hills, and the margins 
of creeks, where there is deep concealment. 
Amidst the thick foliage of such places one 
kind of the long notes of the male bird may 
often be heard, while the little performer 
itself is invisible. At other times he will rise to 
a considerable elevation, and after a pleasing 
musical sei*enade, in which he appears to take 
much pleasure and pride, he descends rapidly 
into the leafy underwood near which it is 
probable his partner has her nesting place. 

Another peculiar haunt of this species is 
partly cleared fields between woods, and 
where roads are made through patches of 
forest, but it does not often appear in the open 
field or near human habitations, nor is it found 
deep in the woods either of hard or soft wood 
lands, though as the forest is fast disappear- 
ing, it will doubtless also change its abiding 
places. 

In the early settlement of Canada, the little 
clearing in the backwoods surrounding the 
pioneer^ shanty, where tall weeds, sprouts 
and vines grew luxuriantly around the stumps, 
and along the fences, this warbler found 
many a congenial home and nesting place near 
the cabin of the settler, or wigwam of tlie 
Indian, but with the better cultivation of the 
farm, and the more extensive destruction of 



the original forest, all has become changed, 
and with these changes the life-histories of 
many of our wild birds, including the species 
under review. And in this connection I would 
remark that it and the Mourning Warbler 
(GeothlypiH Philadelphia) frequent much the 
same localities, although in their nesting they 
differ much. 

In its general habits the Connecticut Warbler 
is shy and retired, and but few of the species 
are ever seen in company, and but seldom do 
they leave the shelter of the woods for the 
deep foliage of their haunts, although occas- 
ionally the farmer, who has an eye and ear to 
appreciate the sights and sounds of nature, 
may, at any time of the day, see or hear an 
individual on the margin of the woods, or 
along the vine-clad fences, near where it makes 
its summer home. Should the nesting place 
be invaded the female gives vent to her dis- 
pleasure in a series of sharply uttered notes, 
which usually brings her mate upon the scene 
to offer his sympathy and assistance, and the 
scolding is kept up until the intruder leaves 
the vicinity. Sometimes, however, the male 
seems too distant, or otherwise engaged, to 
pay any attention to the alarm notes of the 
female, and she is left alone to battle as best 
she can with the cause of her discomfort. 
When, however, the young are in the nest, or 
are unable to seek their own safety by fiight, 
should one of them utter a note of distress, 
the male as well as the mother are soon upon 
the scene, mingling his notes with hers, and 
equally exercising his arts to drive or draw 
away the disturber, and no creature can show 
more affection to its young, or solicitude for 
their safety than this species of the Warblers. 

The scolding note of this bird more resem- 
bles the word **vitch" than the ** chip "-like 
note of the other species of warblers, and by 
this means it may more readily be distin- 
guished, though its person may be out of 
view amid the deep foliage; while the song 



Copjrright, 1889, by Frank B. Webster. 
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notes of the male, uttered in a clear and pleas- 
ing tone as he perches on some elevated branch, 
seems to resemble the words **nish, rush, 
rush-o- worry," and by this he is easily distin- 
guished from the Mourning Warbler, although 
at even a short distance their plumage much 
resembles each other. There is also this dis- 
tinction between these warblers, that while 
the male Connecticut often rises high to warble 
his ditty, the Mourning confines the display of 
his musical talents to positions nearer the 
ground; and the peculiar long note that the 
former emits, as he sometimes rises on flutter- 
ing wings, bears some resemblance to the 
chai-ming song of the Winter Wren. 

Since the early years of our pioneer life in 
the backwoods of Peel, I have been more or 
less familiar with the habits of this interesting 
species, for it was almost the only member of 
its family that seemed to make its summer home 
among the fallen and tangled bmshwood and 
partially cleared patches along the banks of 
the creek that intersected the homestead, 
where I passed my boyhood days, and for 
many years it was known to me as the Linnet, 
because some of the older members of our 
family stated that it resembled the bird known 
by that name in our native land, and I must 
more often have seen its nest and eggs than I 
now can call to remembrance. 

The first nest of this species that I now rec- 
ollect to have seen was on the margin of a 
wood, separated from the clearing by a brush 
fence into which the bird darted, when an 
elder brother and I flushed her from her nest. 
This was placed in a small cavity in the side 
of a little bank, much like where a Slate- 
colored Junco (Junco hyeinalis) would choose 
for her nesting place, and was composed of 
similar materials to those which that species 
uses. This contained six eggs. A year or 
two after this a friend of ours who then owned 
the neighboring farm, and who knew that I 
was interested in bii*ds, informed me that 
when clearing some new land he had found 
the nest of a very strange bird. Anxious to 
see it, I went with him to the bush, and on 
approaching the place, to my disappointment, 
out flew the warbler. This nest contained but 
three eggs, and was placed in a space among 
the roots of a clump of swamp maples that 
were growing by the side of an old moss- 
covered log. 

Years passed away, and coming to this sec- 
tion of the country, and devoting more time 
and attention to the life habits of our wild 
birds, I noticed that this species was a com- 1 



mon summer resident on the margins of most 
of the low wooded lands in this vicinity, and 
one day in the early part of June, about nine 
years ago, when rambling in a piece of low 
woods, I found the first nest of this species 
that I had seen for many years. This was 
sunk in the earth, near a tumed-up root, but 
without any particular shelter. It was com- 
posed mostly of fine, dry grass, and contained 
six eggs which I took, but ignorant of their 
value I gave them to other parties. 

Another nest of this species that I found in 
the same wood was taken on the eleventh of 
June, 1886. I had, in company with one of 
my boys, flushed the bird, and her notes and 
manner told me that her nest was near, but at 
the time I failed to And it. Returning that 
way some hours afterwards, I cautiously ap- 
proached the place where I thought the nest 
was concealed, and in passing the side of a 
low cedar root, I again flushed the warbler. 
A momentary search revealed the nest in a 
crevice of the root. This was composed of 
dry leaves, stalk of weeds, fine grass, and 
some fine hair. Owing to its position, it was 
more bulky, but rather loosely composed, than 
the other nests of this species that I had ob- 
served, and seemed to indicate that when this 
warbler made her nest anywhere else than in 
a hole in the ground, she does not make so 
neat a job of it. 

This nest contained five eggs about half 
incubated. One was broken in preparing 
them, but the other four are in my collection, 
and in every particular they are almost identi- 
cal with those of the Mourning Warbler (Geoth- 
lypis Philadelphia), They have the same clear 
whiteness of hue as those of the nuthatches 
and chickadees, but the reddish-broMm dotting 
is more confined to a circle near the large end, 
although there are more or less of these spots 
scattered over the sui*face. Compared with 
those of the more familiar Black and White 
Warbler (Mniotilta varla), they are more glob- 
ular, but not so oblong as those of the Can- 
adian Warbler {Myiodioctes canadensis). 

On May 21, 1888, I heard for the first time 
the song notes of this bird, and soon after saw 
the little musician perched towards the top of 
a swamp elm, about fifty feet from the ground, 
repeating with great animation his **rush, 
rush-a-worry.'' Next morning I was surprised 
but pleased to hear the notes of this species in 
our garden, and upon a nearer approach found 
it engaged in a tussle among some bushes 
with a Red-eyed Vireo {Vireosylvia olivacea). 
Fi'om this contest it appeared to come oflf 
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second best, but rapidly repeated its song notes 

as it took a hasty departure. On May 24th, 

being out on a ramble I noticed the songs of 

these birds in various places, on the borders 

of low wood lands, and during the rest of the 

season they appeared to be tolerably common, 

but I failed to find any nests. 

William L, Kelln, 
Listowel, Ontario. 



How Many Eggs can a Bob-white 
Cover? 



The above query occurred to me lately when 
I received a set of twenty-eight eggs of the 
Bob-white (Ortyx virginiana). They were all 
found in one nest, though whether they were 
all laid by one bird is a question that cannot 
be answered. Certain it is that the Bob-white 
lays a very large clutch, but whether one hen 
could lay twenty-eight eggs is very doubtful. 

The eggs of this species are very small in 
proportion to the size of the bird, and their 
shape enables them to be closely placed to- 
gether in the nest, but twenty-eight of their 
eggs cover a circle of at least six and a half 
inches diameter, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether the bird could cover them all when 
sitting. J, P. N, 



Green Eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk. 



The eggs of the Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo bo- 
realut) have a ground color which varies from 
white through grayish-white to a faint bluish- 
white, but a set of eggs of this species which 
exhibit a decided greenish tint must be con- 
sidered a novelty. 

Such a set has, however, been taken, and 
they are now before me. They were collected 
on April 22, 1888, by the celebrated oologist 
** J. M. W. '* (Mr. C. L. Rawson) in New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut, and fully identified. 

The ground color is of a pale, but decided 
greenish tint, and both the eggs are spotted 
near the ends with fawn color. The greenish 
tint of the ground color is distinctly percepti- 
ble, especially by daylight, and is all the more 
remarkable when seen in a large series of eggs 
of this bird. Out of thiiiiy-six sets now before 
me (containing eighty-six eggs) these two are 
the only ones which Approach to a greenish tint. 

As if to make the set still more remarkable 
one of the eggs is a decided runt, and only 
measures 2.01x1.60, while the other is of 
normal size, and measures 2.87 x 1.85. 

J. P. N. 



Parakeets. 



I pitched my camp on the Locosumpo^ 
hatchee after a long day^s tramp across the 
prairie from the old Ft. Ivan settlement. Wolf 
signs were so plenty that I lost no time in col- 
lecting a good supply of dry wood. While 
thus engaged a shrill scream overhead made 
me suddenly look upwards, and I caught a 
glimpse of the flashing green plumage of a 
flock of Parakeets, as they dashed by in the 
direction of Lake Okeechobee. I was just re- 
gretting that I hadn't my gun in my hand 
when another smaller flock settled in a tall 
tree right over my camp. I slipped cautiously 
back from tree to tree, but just before I could 
grasp my gun the whole flock took wing again. 
I chanced a long shot, however, and was 
pleased to see one bird flutter downward and 
catch in a low cypress about a hundred yards 
off. I started to climb for him and when 
about half way up my shot belt became en- 
tangled in some way, and it took me quite a 
while to unbuckle and disengage it. I hung it 
on a limb, and looking upward again there 
was the whole flock perched aroimd their 
wounded comrade. I was afraid to descend 
again for my gun lest the bird I had already 
hit should recover sufficiently to get clear 
away. I got right among the gaudy birds 
before they again took flight. When I ex- 
tended my hand to catch my pretty little 
specimen what was my surprise to see him 
quietly reach his bill down to my sleeve and 
then crawl along it to my shoulder. As he did 
not seem inclined to let go I climbed down 
with him still hanging on, but when I got to 
where I had left my belt I couldn't flnd it. 
After a little search I discovered that it had 
dropped into the bed of the creek, and the 
likelihood was that my shells were all soaked 
and spoilt. 

While I was building my flre an Indian came 
up and, after the usual salutation, consented to 
camp with me. He had venison and potatoes, 
and I had coffee and hominy, so we had quite 
a luxurious meal together. After supper we 
smoked a ** friendship pipe,** and chatted till 
late. I was already moderately proficient in 
Seminole and he knew a little English, so we 
got on nicely. He was pleased to see me 
hunting bare -legged like himself and asked 
me if I wanted more Parakeets. Finding that 
I did he said he would go down to the lake 
with me and show me their ti*ee. In the 
morning I inspected my ammunition and 
found that I had just two loads of eights safe 
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and dry and four loads of buck shot. I un- 
loaded two of the latter and recharged them 
from the soaked shells with eights, and we 
started on our tramp. 

That day was full of incidents. My little 
**Keet'' found my belt a more convenient 
perch than my shoulder and took up his po- 
sition there for the rest of the trip. My guide, 
who called himself Billy, kept picking up 
acorns and feeding him, and they were con- 
tinually calling and answering each other. 
We met a large hunting party of Mikasukies 
who had come up from the Big Cypress, south- 
west of the lake. I could not distinguish 
much difference in their dialect, though the 
general tone seemed to be harder than the 
Seminole. We nooned at the famous Billy 
Bowlegs battle field. My friend Billy explained 
that the redoubtable old fighter was an an- 
cestor of his, and showed the relationship by 
means of three dots, thus: :* The lower one 
was his (the speaker's) mother, that above it 
was her mother, and the one beside it was her 
brother, Billy Bowlegs. He then informed 
me that his own name was Postapolinch. 

All the afternoon we waded through a cy- 
press swamp, and when night approached the 
Parakeets began to pass in large fiocks. Their 
tree, as Billy called it, is a large hollow cypress 
about five miles from the lake, and probably 
a mile and a half east of the main course of 
the Locosumpohatchee. Large numbers come 
here to roost every night. Billy says that 
there is only one small hole for them to go in 
at, but it was too dark when T got there to de- 
termine much with certainty. I could only 
secure as many specimens as my ammunition 
would allow, and then back out of the swamp 
and make camp. Billy insisted on a regular 
sharing of the birds between us and then bar- 
tered his share back to me, except one. Tlien 
he held a pair of splinters for me to skin by 
and asked me many questions as 1 worked. 

Late in the night I heard him stimiig about, 
and in the morning he showed me a skin that 
he had made up while I s'ept I can assure 
you I couldn't do any better myself. The 
only trouble was that he had not determined 
the sex. 

Next day I started for the settlement and 
Billy went part way, and then started off to 
join the Mikasukies. They had fired the 
prairie and were making a big hunt, which 
was a little unfortunate for me, as my route 
was dead to windward and right into the fire. 
I had to stop and **make a burn*' on my ac- 
count and in doing so managed somehow to 



lose my note-book, glasses and shoes. Getting 
into the settlement barefooted was a difficult 
matter, and I still have cactus thorns in my 
feet that I trod upon that night. 

But my little **Keet'' stuck to me all the 
way and is now on my shoulder as I write. I 
hadn't the heart to make a specimen of him. 

Walter Hoxie. 



The Tables Turned. 



We have doubtless, all of us, heard the oft- 
repeated tale of the Eagle robbing the Osprey 
of his hard-earned meal, but it has never come 
to my notice that the national bird of our 
country was in turn despoiled by the Osprey. 

During a conversation with Mr. W. F. Au- 
bens of this city, he alluded to this fact and re- 
lated the story to me. 

In his boyhood days, some twenty-fivt years 
ago, in the town of West Bath, Me., there was 
an immense pine, which for years held the nest 
of a pair of Eagles, and as it stood in a clear- 
ing, the birds could not be approached without 
being disturbed, and so enjoyed their home in 
peace, in spite of the gunners. 

One day, while standing in the door of his 
father's house, he was a witness to a battle be- 
tween this pair of Eagles and four Ospreys, 
who, as developments proved, envied the birds 
their home and desired to appropriate it to 
their own uses. 

It seemed to be a preconcerted affair, as 
each Eagle was assailed by two Ospreys, and 
the attack well managed, as one assailant 
would pounce upon the larger fowl, quickly 
followed by the other, as if they understood 
the theory of successive flank attacks. The 
battle continued until the Eagles were driven 
from the field, and the smaller birds then pro- 
ceeded to take possession of the tree. 

Their victory was short-lived, however, as a 
stronger enemy, in the shape of the farmer, 
who owned the tree, and who was angry at the 
defeat of his pets, the Eagles, appeared upon 
the scene, and cut down the old monarch of 
the forest, that the Ospreys might realize no 
benefit. 

This pair of Eagles went to another tree, not 
far distant, and built another nest, but it was 
situated in the woods near the highway, and 
the gunners from the city could creep up 
through the underbrush and pop at them with 
their rifles, which finally drove the birds away 
to more secure places of peace and quiet. 

F. A, Bates, 
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A Collecting Experience with Great 

Horned Owls and Swainson's 

Hawk. 



Three miles north of the village of Bema- 
dotte lies about a half section of enclosed 
timber and brush land, so rough and cut up 
by hills and hollows that the former owners 
have not considered it worth the outlay of 
labor required to clear it up for agricultural 
uses. All the large timber has been cut down 
and removed, except where it is growing in 
deep hollows. This locality is a favorite col- 
lecting ground of mine, and from it each 
season I obtain two or more sets of hawks* or 
owls* eggs. 

Having previously, in my night rides, heard 
owls hooting in these woods, I started on a 
search for nests late in the day of February 8, 
1888. There was a keen north-west wind full 
of flying snow, with the thermometer register- 
ing close to zero. 

Knowing the natural inclination of the 
Buhos to occupy the same nesting place or 
locality for several seasons, I went straight to 
a nest in a leaning white oak tree, from which 
in 1887 I collected a set of three Great Homed 
OwFs eggs. As I came to the brow of the hill, 
the nest far below was at once seen to be occu- 
pied. The tree on the upper side was covered 
with a thick coat of ice, but, with the aid of a 
pair of sharp climbers, the ascent was made 
without much difficulty, except very cold 
fingers. The owl did not leave the nest until 
one-half the distance to it was climbed, which 
led me to suspect young birds. But this fear 
luckily was not to be realized, for in the nest 
were found three eggs very much stained and 
soiled. Although the female remained near by 
hooting and snapping her bill, the male did 
not put in an appearance. 

The eggs were put in a mitten to which a 
cord was attached, and lowered safely to the 
ground. On blowing, they were found to be 
about one-half incubated, and by a thorough 
application of soap and warm water the stains 
and dirt were removed, until they were as 
white and handsome a set as one would wish 
to see. 

Returning to these woods on March 14th, I 
set to work searching for Buteos* nests, having 
a few days previously located a pair flying 
about over the locality. After getting fairly 
on the collecting ground, a twenty minutes' 
search located the nest, the bird occupying it. 
It was situated on a side hill, about eighteen 
feet up, in a scrub white oak. 



The female left the nest as soon as I dis- 
covered it, and flew across the creek bottom to 
a dead tree three hundred yards away, where 
she was immediately joined by the male. I 
quickly discovered from the appearance, flight 
and action of the birds that they were not the 
Buteo borealis which I had expected to find, 
and a little later when they came flying around 
close overhead I recognized them as Buteo 
swainsoni. The male was the handsomer of 
the two, smaller and more trimly built The 
band across the throat and breast was much 
brighter, and he was also much more active 
and aggressive than the female. 

The climb was an easy one, and in the nest 
were found three eggs, fresh and clean. They 
are greenish-white, with flakes of brown and 
umber, appearing as though these markings 
had been brushed over, making them indistinct. 

The nest was a bulky affair composed of 
sticks, weed stalks, grass leaves, com husks 
and a few feathers. After noting down a de- 
scription of it in my collectors* book, the eggs 
were put in a mitten and lowered safely to the 
gi'ound. The action of the male during this 
interval was interesting and novel. 

From the dead tree across the valley he 
would stai*t toward me as straight as an an*ow 
from the bow, screaming fiercely every few 
seconds. But just when an attack seemed in- 
evitable, and I had prepared to duck my head 
behind the nest, his courage would suddenly 
fail, and veering off he would return to his 
mate on the dead tree, only to repeat the per- 
formance after an interval of a few minutes. 
Two or three times the female started with 
him, on the assault from the dead tree, but 
after fiying a short distance would return. 

Having watched them as long as I could, 
and it beginning to grow dusk, I returned to 
the gi'ound and secured the eggs, and the owl 
tree being but a short distance away I con- 
cluded to make a quick run to it, not, however, 
with much hope of making a second find. 
Going over the ridge that intervened between 
the hawk*s and owVs nest, the latter came in 
sight, and I saw at once by the ear tufts ap- 
pearing over the edge that it was occupied, and 
as I came nearer the big yellow eyes looked 
down at me as though they would say: ** What! 
you here again I** Without waiting for an in- 
vitation to do so, she left the nest, and I fan- 
cied that I could see despair and disgust in her 
every movement. Quickly running up to the 
nest I again found it contained three eggs. 
This time they were clean and fresh. 

Bemadotte, in. l>r, W. S, Strode, 
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Nesting of the Barred and Great 
Horned Owls. 



A little more than a half mile west from 
my residence is a piece of woods where for a 
number of years past, in the early twilight and 
especially before a storm, I have heard the 
Barred Owls (Strix nebulosa) hoot; and deter- 
mining if possible to find their nest, I procured 
the services of my old friend, an expert climber, 
William C. Brownell, and early on the morn- 
ing of March 19, 1888, we sallied forth, and 
on reaching the woods we armed ourselves 
with stout clubs, and separated a few rods 
apart. 

We commenced pounding on all the old trees 
and stubs that had a hole in them, when pres- 
ently I heard my old friend yell: **I have found 
her!** Making my way over logs and brush as 
fast as possible, I found him gazing intently at 
a hole in the side of a large basswood tree, 
about fifty feet from the ground. He soon in- 
formed me that he had scared ^a Barred Owl 
from that hole, and strapping on his climbers 
he ascended the tree and announced that there 
was one fresh egg. We left the nest and re- 
turned again to the tree on March 24th, when 
we collected a full set of three fresh eggs. We 
also collected a second set of two eggs from 
the same nest on April 17, 1888. They 
were slightly incubated. I again examined 
the nest May 6th, and 8th, and found her sit- 
ting on the empty nest like an old sitting hen, 
and when disturbed she took her place again 
on the nest in about twenty minutes after being 
scared off. She is the only wild bird I ever 
saw that would sit on an empty nest after hav- 
ing her eggs taken; and it will be as well here 
to state that Mr. Elmer Durfee of the adjoin- 
ing township of Livonia, collected a set of four 
Barred Owls' eggs March 14, 1888, from a 
hole in a basswood tree about thirty-five feet 
from the ground, and later in the spring he 
collected a second set of three eggs from the 
same nest, and shortly afterwards a red 
squirrel took possession of the ti*ee, which 
caused the owls to forsake their home. 

The same day tliat we found the Barred OwPs 
nest (March 19tb), we also found a nest of the 
Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianua). It was 
situated in the forks of a lai*ge beech tree, 
about seventy feet from the ground, in an 
old Red-tailed Hawk's nest. It was a hard 
and dangerous climb; but he soon got there, 
and found it to contain three young owls, 
apparently about a week old, and covered 
with a whitish down. The nest also contained 



the fore leg and shoulder of a rabbit. We 
did not molest the yoimg birds but left them 
to develop. They remained in the nest until 
they were about six weeks old before leaving 
it I made frequent visit to the spot while the 
young remained in the nest, and found scat- 
tered about under the tree, feathers of the do- 
mestic hen. Ruffed Grouse, Golden-winged 
Woodpecker, Crow, Hawks, and various other 
kinds of birds. James B. Purdy, 

Pljrmouth, Mich. 



Attacked by a Great Horned Owl. 

On March 2d of the present year I started 
out on a tramp into the country to see how the 
migration of our birds was progressing, and 
to examine a few old hawks^ nests, which I 
had reason to believe might be occupied by 
Bvbo virginianus. 

My supposition was correct, for in an old 
nest which was used by a pair of Redtails in 
1887, and from which I took one addled egg 
and left two young, I found Mrs. Owl at home. 
The nest is in an elm tree about fifty feet up. 
From the ground I could not see whether it 
was occupied or not, but certain signs about 
the tioink of the tree made things look sus- 
picious, and a few sticks thrown into the 
treetop started the bird off. 

I felt very jubilant, and was counting on an 
addition to my collection. Laying my gun 
down and taking my gloves off I prepared for 
a climb. Fortunately, the tree was of easy 
ascent, and I made rapid progress. The owls, 
in the meantime, had approached to the nearest 
trees, and were making a great hubbub — 
hooting and snapping their bills. They looked 
the very picture of courage as they sat facing 
me in such an erect attitude. 

When within eight feet of the nest some- 
thing attracted my attention, and caused me 
to look to the right. It was well I did, for I 
juat had time to throw up my right arm to 
protect my face, when I was struck a blow on 
the forehead by one of the owls with such force 
that I was dazed for an instant The owl 
passed both claws through my hat, which was 
of soft felt, and cut my scalp. I recovered 
from the shock and surprise in an instant, and 
breaking off a dead limb prepai*ed for battle. 
I was none too soon, for she was at it again. I 
struck her a blow which turned her course 
slightly ; but I also received one, doing me no 
damage however. 

The owl returned to the same tree each time, 
and would probably have been at me a third 
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time, but I threw a stick with such good effect 
as to frighten both away. It is needless to say 
that the nest contained young birds, two in 
number, and for supper they had the remains 
of a rabbit and the leg of a black hen. 

On reaching the ground I had a good look 
for my hat The idea of going home bare- 
headed was not pleasant by any means, but I 
finally found it some forty or fifty yards off. 

Jo8. E, Gould, 



Wanderings. No. 2. 



A PERFECT DAY. 



Through many years of collecting in the 
woods of the Old Bay State, it has been one of 
the greatest ambitions of my life to take a 
nest and eggs of the Great Homed Owl, and 
many hours have I spent and many miles have 
I travelled in a vain attempt to gratify this 
desire. A year ago, I rode forty-five miles and 
back and spent three days in a vain search, 
although a set was taken later on from one of 
the very nests which I visited, and this year I 
determined to undertake the journey again. 
Accordingly, one afternoon early in March, I, 
with my usual comrade, started for the same 
locality, and after a tedious ride of one and a 
half hours in a slow-going ^* Huckleberry 
train,*' stopping at evei"y cross-road, about 
dark we alighted from the cars in the old 
town of Plymouth, and found the team, which 
we had previously engaged by mail, awaiting 
us. 

A few moments, occupied in putting our 
** duffle" into the carriage, and we were off 
for the woods. A ride of two hours, and at 
nine o'clock, we alighted at the door of ** mine 
host*' Douglass, of whom you have heard 
before; and we were soon discussing the 
merits of a cranberiy pie. 

I never could understand why **the old 
lady's" cranberry pies always taste good, for 
I abominate tliem in the city, but my mouth 
will water whenever I think of those. 

We arose the next morning to find a cloud- 
less sky and a warm wind, one of those per- 
fect days, only to be foimd when spring is just 
awaking from her nap. 

Our objective point was the nest from which 
the eggs were taken last season by my friend, 
but we thought that before starting for it 
we would take a stroll over the old island, 
which occupies the centre of the pond. Ac- 
cordingly we launched a boat, and rowing over, 
were soon enjoying the familiar spots, and 
bringing back reminiscences of past seasons. 



Here was, last year, the nest of a Parula 
Warbler, and here a set of Downy Woodpeck- 
er's eggs. 

And, while looking at an old nest from 
which two sets of the eggs of Cooper's Hawk 
had been taken, an Owl rose before our very 
eyes, and disappeared. Only a few minutes 
were needed to take us both up to that nest, 
and there, on their couch of downy feathers, 
lay the two long-wished-for eggs. To say 
that we were delighted would be drawing it 
mildly, and we immediately began to prepare 
them for transportation. While wiiting down 
a description of the nest, I was attracted by a 
shadow, and looking up, I saw the female 
sitting on a branch not more than six feet 
from my face, gazing very intently at some 
crows who were worrying her. 

I transferred my pencil to my left hand, and 
slid my hand toward my hip-pocket for my 
^* Smith 4& Wesson," but slight as was the 
motion, Mrs. B. caught on and turned her 
eyes in our direction. It was probably the 
first time she ever met the genus homo face to 
face, and, judging from her looks, she never 
will want to again. She did not say anything, 
and **she waited not upon her departure, but 
went at once," and we saw her no more. She 
probably thought "discretion was the better 
part of valor." 

The eggs were laid upon a lining of feathers 
from the breast of the bird, are pure white, 
and measure 2.19x1.88 and 2.20x1.86 inches. 
They now lie before me, on the same bed, 
that is the feathers, but different surround 
ings. 

The other nest, previously mentioned, 
panned out nothing, and no signs, as did all 
other places which we visited, but we had a 
glorious time, and glory enough for one day. 

The next day brought me back to my desk, 
but as I look upon those eggs, I feel amply 
repaid for the ninety miles' travel necessary to 
procure them. F, A. Bates. 



Eight Eggs of the Crow in one Nest. 



On May 13, 1888, while collecting in a swamp, 
I flushed a crow from a nest in a small cedar, 
and on climbing the tree was somewhat sur- 
prised to find eight eggs awaiting me. While 
preparing them for the cabinet, I found them 
to be in various stages of incubation, and the 
shells of some very thin. I look upon this set 
as rather an exception, never having found 
more than six eggs in a nest before. B. 
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Another Phase of Bird Life. 



As our birds have a certain time of appear- 
ance in the spring, and of disappearance in the 
fall, so at least some have a daily time of 
arising and I'etiring, if we might use the term 
as applied to the genus homo. If this habit is 
not of enough importance to command an 
extensive treatise, it is surely of interest 
enough to call for momentary notice, in the 
e very-day experience of the average ornitholo- 
gist, giving as it does an insight into another 
of the specific characters of our feathered 
friends. 

During the vernal and autumnal migrations, 
the restless warbler hosts are apparently con- 
stantly on the move. While the winter months 
last the Snowbird (Junco) may be seen astir as 
soon as it begins to get fairly light, followed 
very soon by the Crow, Bluejay, Chickadee 
and Nuthatch consecutively. But the best 
and most comfortable time to watch the daily 
appearance and disappearance of the birds is 
in the spring or summer, after our summer 
residents have mated and begun housekeeping. 
At this time the robin is the first to be astir. 
As the last notes of the Whip-poor-will die 
upon the air and the first faint light streaks 
the eastern horizon, his lively chirp can be 
heard, soon followed by his cheerful song, as 
if he was loudly heralding the morning to his 
sleepy neighbors. As the gray in the east 
turns to crimson and the soft morning breeze 
stirs the leaves, the Oriole begins to talk to his 
mate, while from the depth of the woods 
comes the cry of the Bluejay, followed, as the 
sun lights the tops of the tallest trees, by the 
Brown Thrush, as he tunes up preparatory to 
putting to shame the Song Sparrow, which is 
trying his vocal organs as he stands perched 
on yonder fence. Suddenly now as the sun 
spreads its beams over the whole landscape, 
the Pewee, from the barnyard, the Kingbird 
from the orchard, the Red-eyed Vireo from the 
wood, the Catbird from the roadside thicket, 
are all heard joyfully welcoming the new day. 
The Robins, Orioles, Song Sparrows and Brown 
Thrushes redouble their efforts. All the other 
denizens of the forest spring to life and the 
morning is fairly begun. As evening ap- 
proaches and the sun begins to set the birds, 
one by one, seek their respective places of 
rest, the smaller ones first, followed by the 
larger. The Che winks are active and noisy, 
but gradually they become still. The Catbird 
sings a low refrain from the top of some bush 
by the roadside and then disappears in the 



swamp. The Brown Thrush, after pouring 
forth his wild melody from the top of some 
lofty tree, dives into the thicket and is heard 
no more. But after the sun is set and the 
shades of eve grow deep, the Robin is still ac- 
tively flying hither and thither, improving 
every moment until he too seeks the woods 
from which now and then comes his chirp, 
interspersed by the mellow pipe of the Wood 
Thrush, as if they vied with each other in 
being the last to retire. But finally they, too, 
are still, the Robin generally having the last 
word, and the Whip-poor-wills and Owls are 
all that are left to guard the silent night 

R. H. C. 
Brockton, Mass. 



Notes on the Woodpeckers. 



In the charming little paper entitled ** Win- 
ter Neighbors,'' by Mr. Burroughs, which we 
have enjoyed very much, he writes: — 

** It seems not to be generally known to our 
writers upon ornithology that certain of our 
woodpeckers — probably all the winter residents 
— each fall excavate a limb or the trunk of a tree 
in which to pass the winter, and that the cavity 
is abandoned in the spring, probably for a new 
one, in which nidification takes place. So far 
as I have observed, these cavities are drilled 
out only by the males. Where the females 
take up their quarters I am not so well informed, 
though I suspect that they use the abandoned 
holes of the males of the previous year. 

In digging out these retreats the woodpeckers 
prefer a dry, brittle trunk, not too soft. They 
go in horizontally to the centre, and they turn 
downward, enlarging the tunnel as they go, till 
when finished it is the shape of a long, deep 
pear." 

A few days ago I took a walk, with a school- 
mate, down the road which leads past the 
church and the cemetery. A little farther on, 
we turned into a pasture on the left, and saun- 
tered along the foot-path that crosses the field 
and leads to the bridge, not far from the station. 
In the midst of an animated conversation, my 
attention was attracted by the appearance of a 
bird, which I immediately recognized as the 
Golden-winged Woodpecker, or High-hole. 

Surprised at seeing him out at this season of 
the year, and on such a cold day, I paused, and 
looked around to see if perchance he had a 
home near. At the right stood a small clump 
of stumpy cedars, their gnarled, leafless 
branches standing out in relief against the 
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wintry sky, and sure enough, upon examination, 
my companion discovered in the trunk of the 
largest of these, about six feet from the ground, 
an excavation. At my earnest request, she 
climed up and peered in, reporting that the 
hole was fully two feet deep, and looked all 
scratched. In my excitement I pulled her 
away, and by dint of much scrambling man- 
aged to get a peep myself. It was as she said ; 
the hole was carved out in true woodpecker 
style, and undoubtedly the bird I saw had 
flown out upon being disturbed by the sound 
of voices. Alice Sloise Adams, 

[We publish the above article, written by 
Miss Adams, a student at the Wheaton Sem- 
inary, and taken from the school paper, **The 
Rushlight*' Ornithological notes from the 
young ladies, we regret, are rare. As showing 
what might be, we deem it woi*thy of repeating. 
—Editor,] 



Killed by an Engine. 



One evening in September last, after the 
arrival of the last train from Boston, drawn by 
the Gen. Meade, in charge of the familiarly 
known engineer and fireman, Al. Franklin and 
Andy Meikle, a Ruffed Grouse was found in 
the cow-catcher, still warm. As they came 
tlirough a small belt of woods between Conway 
and North Conway it is supposed the bird was 
flying across the track and a little from the 
train, as she was struck in the back. 

A few weeks later the same engine struck a 
Red-tailed Hawk which was ftytng from them 
in mid- day, and was thMiwn one side. Mr. 
Meikle sent back hf one of the section-men 
and secured tbr bird, and the next evening 
brought it to me to be mounted. Both birds 
were struck in the same place, making a wide 
blaek band across the back. This has never 
occurred before on this road. 

J. Waldo Natih. 

No. Conway, Pebmary 18, 1880. 



Nesting of the White-winged Cross- 
bill. 



A pair of White-winged Crossbills {Loxia 
leucoptej-a) have lately built their nest near 
our city. The nest, which contained, on the 
sixteenth of March of this year, three eggs, 
was built on a spruce tree about twenty feet 
from the gix>und. The outer part of the nest 
is constructed of small twigs woven together, 
the inner part of moss and fine dead grass; 



there was no clay or feathers used in building 
the nest. The eggs were white with brown 
spots. The female was on the nest and al- 
lowed a visitor to come within a few feet before 
leaving it, when she joined the cock bird, a 
fine red fellow who was singing on the top of 
a neighboring tree. The Crossbills had been 
unusually plentiful this winter near Halifax, 
bu^ I have never known before of an instance 
of their breeding here. I do not know of any 
other bird except the Haven that nests at this 
season in this climate. Thoman L Egan, 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 



Spherical Eggs. 

One often reads about certain kinds of OwPs 
eggs being ^^sphericar* in shape, but when 
they are tested by accurate measurements it 
is found that they are always a good deal 
longer than ' they are wide. A truly spherical 
egg has probably never been found, but a set 
of eggs now before me is perhaps as good an 
example of *^ spherical ^* eggs as any that could 
be selected. They are eggs of Whitney^ s 
Pygmy Owl (Micrathene whitneyi) and were 
collected on May 29, 1887, near Tucson, Ari- 
zona. They measure .98x.92; .99x.91; and 
1.00 X. 93. To the eye two of them. appear to- 
be almost perfect spharos. J, P, N. 



An Owly Success. 



The following is a series of owls collected by 
me last fall: Three Snowy, five Great Homed, 
one Great Gi*ay, two American Long-eared, 
two Barred, one Little Homed. 

How is this for one season and for one col- 
lector? Looks rather owly, does it not ? 

I also wish to record the capture of two 
Canvas Backs {Fuligula vallisneria) in this 
state. Both were old ^ birds. They were 
killed in Yellow Medicine county by L. F. ' 
Sampson and Frank L. Perkins, while out 
hunting for ducks last fall. Is not this a rare 
occurrence of this bird in our state ? 

Albert Lano, 



Cardinal Grosbeak in Last Year's 
Blizzard. 



On March 14, 1888, or **Blizzard Monday" as 
it is sometimes called, I saw a male Cardinal 
Grosbeak (Cardinalis virginianus) in full spring 
plumage, pluming himself in some large ever- 
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green bushes. Being a bird of warm climate 
it is strange that it should have been so far 
north at that time. Later on in warm weather 
I saw what I supposed to be the same one, 
only aocempained by a female. On examin- 
ing the bushes I found an old nest that re- 
sembled the Cardinal Grosbeak* s very much, 
and probably was their 1887 home. Not 
having taken the O. & O. until this year I have 
delayed writing about it. 

TTm. Oakley Baymond. 
Summit, N. J. 



Description of two Supposed New 
Sub-species of Birds From Van- 
couver's Island. 



Among a small collection of birds from Van- 
couver* s Island, kindly sent to me for examin- 
ation by Mr. Frank B. Webster, I find the fol- 
lowing that I think should be named: 

VRYOBATES PUBE8CEN8 FUMIDUS . 

Novo. 

Smoky Woodpecker. 

DKSCBIPTION. 

Siih, 8p. Ch, Size and color similar to those 
of Gairdner's Woodpecker, but differs in 
having the white, especially below, pervaded 
with smoky brown, and in having rather more 
spottings on the wings. 

Color. Adult Male, Above, black tinged 
with brownish. A series of five spots on 
outer webs of all but first, (}ong) primaries, 
and four on secondaries and on the inner 
webs of all the wing quills, excepting tertiaries, 
and outer (long) primary, which has three, pure 
white. The outer tail feather is yellowish- 
white for three-fourths of its terminal por- 
tion, with two pairs of black spots, one pair 
on each web; the next feather is two-thirds 
white, with one pair of terminal spots and 
one extra on inner web; the third feather 
is one-third white with one black spot on the 
inner web; on these three feathers the black of 
the basal portion encroaches on the inner 
webs considerably moi*e than on the outer. 
There are a few spots of white on the greater 
wing coverts. 

Line beginning over front of eye extending 
to nape, spot on lower eyelid line beginning 
below eye extending to nape, where it 
broadens out into a triangular patch, central 
.line on back, and a spot on the feathers nearest 
this, white, tinged with smoky. Nasal tufts, 
smoky white, mixed with dusky, and there is 



a black space between them and the white lines 
of the head. Forehead, with a few streaks of 
white. Back of head, with broad band of 
scarlet. Beneath, smoky brown, slightly paler 
on throat and under tail coverts, with the black 
above encroaching on the anterior portion of the 
sides in the form of partly concealed triangular 
spots, and the fianks and under tail coverts are 
streaked with dusky, but not prominently. 
Bill and feet, brownish, the former slightly 
bluish on the base of the lower mandible. 

AdulL Female, Similar to the male, but 
lacks the scarlet patch on the head, has the 
white of the head more extended, especially 
in front of the eye; has more spots on the 
wings, there being a terminal series on the 
quills, the tertiaries are spotted, and there are 
not only more spots on the greater wing 
coverts, but the lesser coverts are also spotted, 
and the black on the tail is considerably ex- 
tended. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I see no reason why this extreme dark form 
of the small spotted woodpecker should not be 
emphas^d by receiving at least a sub-specific 
name. It appears to differ from the typical D, 
p, gairdneri in two important characters, first 
in being pervaded on the white, especially be- 
low, with smoky brown, and in having the 
white markings on the wings more numerous. 
I am of course perfectly aware tliat the South- 
em Downy Woodpecker (D. pubeacens) is also 
dark beneath, and that this color grades very 
gradually into the white of the more north- 
em birds, so gradually, in fact, that it is im- 
possible to find any line which will separate 
the two foi*ms. But in this case there is a 
difference, the transition from the whiter 
gairdneri, to the darker /ui7iidt#«, being much 
more abrupt than the greater amount of spot- 
tings on the primaries in combination with tlie 
dark tintings of the white, presents an additional 
character warranting the separation of the 
two forms. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Wing 3.73; tail, 2.40; bill, .60; tarsus .62. 

HABFTAT. 

The types came from the southern portion 
of Vancouver's Island, but its range will prob- 
ably be found to be the same as that of Dryo- 
balett mlloauH harriMi, Harris' Woodpecker, 
of wliich I have an example from the same 
locality, as the same climatic, or other influence 
which has caused the evolution of one sub- 
species must, to all appearances, have caused 
the other. 
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CVANOCITTA STELLERI LITORALIS 
Novo. 

Northwest Coast Jay. 

DESCRIPTION. 

8uh, Sp. Ch, Similar to Cyanocitta stellerij 
Stellers^ Jay, but differs in having no distinct 
black bands on the tail, and but few on the 
wings. Sexes, similar. 

Color, Adult, Head, all around including 
crest, anterior two-thirds of back, neck, and 
anterior portion of breast, sooty black, dark- 
est on crest. Remaining lower portions, deep 
blue. Posterior back, and upper tail coverts, 
blue, of a decidedly lighter, more opaque shade. 
Concealed portions of closed wing, and tail 
beneath, sooty brown with exposed surface of 
secondaries, tertiaries, and tail above, very 
dark, nearly purplish-blue, the primaries are 
paler, about intermediate in shade between the 
secondaries and the lower portions. The ter- 
tiaries and secondaries are inconspicuously 
banded with dusky. The forehead is sti'eaked 
with blue of about the same sliade as is seen 
on the rump. Tibia, dusky. Bill and feet, black. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Of the two specimens that I have the fe- 
male has faint bandings scarcely appreciable 
in a direct light, on the extremity of the tail 
and also on the wing coverts. The difference 
between the shade of color on the secondaries 
and primaries is a marked feature. Of course 
a small percentage of Stellers* Jays from the 
main-land near, will be found to have an ap- 
proach toward this form in showing a ten- 
dency to lose their wing and tail bands, but 
I think the Vancouver Jays are sufficiently 
characterized to warrant the name given. 

DIMENSIONS. 

Wing, 16.10; tail, 6.50; bill, 1.32; tarsus, 1,80. 
Charles J. Maynard, 



Observations on Cory's Gannet. 

[From advance sheetB of "Contributions to Science/'] 



In the adult stage this species is remarkably 
uniform in coloration, and the same is true of 
nestlings, and the first feathering, but in the 
intermediate stages there is much more varia- 
tion. In the plumage succeeding the adult, 
which appears to occur much too seldom to be 
assumed by all birds, there is great variation, 
scarcely any two birds being colored exactly 
alike. Usually the white color predominates, 
but I have seen the brown in the ascendency, 
especially above, while the white below is often 
mottled with it. This dress is certainly not 



normal, for, judging from the specimens exam- 
ined in the gannetry at Little Cayman where 
there were some 10,000 birds, not one in a hun- 
dred is thus colored. 

The next younger stage varies in amount of 
white on the back, where it sometimes reaches 
well up between the wings and extends along 
the sides below. The tail and its coverts ap- 
pear to be the first portion to become white, 
and as shown, as a rule, this becomes wholly 
of this color the second year, but in one speci- 
men, out of all I have, three outer feathers are 
brown, but the upper and under coverts are 
white. The usual variation in this stage is un- 
doubtedly due to age, but thore is no fixed 
limit which will determine whether birds so 
marked belong to the second or third year.* 

It is possible, that what I have abovet consid- 
ered as an abnormal plumage may be the young 
of the Red-faced Gannet, or reversion toward 
that species; this is rendered more probable by 
the amount of brown on the tail, as younger 
birds in typical plumage have the tail wholly 
white. 

Were it not for the fact, that the young, even 
in the second year, have the tail wholly white, 
I should be inclined to consider the adults 
simply as a very high plumage of the Red- faced 
Gannet, but in the face of this fact, Cory's 
Gannet must be distinct from that species, and 
I know, of nothing else with which it can be 
confounded. 8, cyanopa is a much larger bird, 
wing being over 16.00, instead of 15.00 and 
under, and has much more brown on the wing 
as well as having the tail constantly brown. 

The types, and all of the specimens that I ob- 
tained, were taken on Little Cayman, but there 
was a Gannet breeding on the cliffs at the east 
end of Cayman Brae, which may have been this 
species, but of this I am not now certain, as I 
never saw one near enough to identify it 

In this connection, it may be well to inquire 
into the claims which Sula piscator^ Red-faced 
Gannet, has to be considered as a bird of the 
xmnilar fauna of the Caribbean Sea. It is true, 
that it has been given as occurring on the Pedro 
Keys, off Jamaica, but may this not be 8, Coryi f 
Charles J, Maynard, 



Eggs of the Mexican Ground Dove. 

The eggs of the Mexican Ground Dove 
{Columlngallina pojuteiHna pallescens), see Ridg- 

• Since writing the above, I have concluded that, be- 
yond a doubt, unusual as it is among Gannets, Cory*« 
Gannet assumes two phases of plumage in the adult 
stages : viz.. white and brown with tail white. 

t Page 40. 
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way* 8 Manual qf N, A. Birds, p. 586, have 
never, I believe, been described, and I am 
therefore glad to place their description on 
record. 

The eggs, two in number, were taken June 
26, 1887, in the Santa Cruz Valley, near Tuc- 
son, Arizona, by Mr. Herbert Brown. The 
nest was built in a peach tree, and was about 
ten feet from the ground. It was made of a 
few twigs and a little grass. 

The eggs exactly resemble those of the com- 
mon Ground Dove (C passerina). They are 
pure white, elliptical oval in shape, and meas- 
ure .89 X .67 ; .85 x .66. J. P. N. 



Spotted Eggs of Wilson's Thrush. 

I have recently received a remarkable set of 
eggs of the Wilson* s Thrush (Hylocichla fusees- 
cens). They were taken June 2, 1888, in Franklin 
County, Maine. The parent bird was shot, 
and fully identified. The eggs, which are four 
in number, are of the usual color, but they are 
all distinctly speckled with russet. One of the 
eggs is marked much more heavily than the 
others, but on all of them the specks are 
easily seen. The largest of the markings 
measure .03 x .03. The eggs themselves meas- 
ure .82 x. 65; .82x66; .83X.66; .82x.67. 

J. P. N. 



The Southern Yellow- winged, or 
Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodra- 
mus australis). 



Editor O, A O,: 

I wish through your columns to call the 
attention of collectors in the Southern States to 
this species described by me a year or two ago. 

The point is that in all probability a Yellow- 
winged Sparrow occurs in the Southern States, 
having the breast at all seasons streaked with 
reddish or dusky. We all know, who know 
anything about the Northern Yellow -wing, 
that the yoimg, and possibly the adult in 
winter, are so streaked. But the Northern 
species loses these streakings in summer, while, 
as I contend, and hope to prove most con- 
clusively in my forthcoming revised edition of 
the Birds of Eastern North America, that in 
the Southern Yellow-wing they are constantly 
present. My new species is also smaller and 
darker. Both species occur in Florida in winter 
and can even when both are streaked be readily 
separated. 

The Southern Yellow- wing also occurs in 
Texas, I having recently found a skin among 



a half dozen Northern birds, also from that 
section, now in the collection of Mr. Frank B. 
Webster. 

I shall be pleased to see any notes upon this 
subject published in the O. & O. from ob- 
servers along our Southern border. 

I call attention to this matter; as the subject 
appears to be somewhat misunderstood. I 
judge this to be a fact from some notes made 
upon the Southern Yellow-wing by Mr. Chap- 
man in, I think, the July Auk of last year. Mr. 
Chapman says that birds that he has collected 
in Florida are no more heavily streaked than one 
taken in New Jersey, but neglects to give the 
most important fact which can have any bear- 
ing on the subject, viz., the date of capture of 
any of the specimens in question. As he 
says, however, that his Southern skins are no 
darker than the Northern bird, which was pre- 
sumably, a fall specimen, it is probable that he 
has taken the Northern bird with the transient 
streaked breast, in Florida. C •/. Maynard, 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. is mailed each iMne to every paid sub- 
Mriber. If you fall to receive it. notify us. 

Sentiment for the Collecting Season.— 

If a bird or egg is wanted for the legitimate 

purpose of study take it. To destroy them 

for any other purpose is an act against the 

interests of ornithologists and taxidermists. 



The trial of John C. Cahoon for the alleged 
offence of killing terns out of season at Chat- 
ham last August, occurred at Barnstable, 
April 9th and 10th. 

Four witnesses for the Commonwealth were 
sworn, and testified that being fishermen en- 
gaged in their avocation, that of searching for 
blue fish, they saw Mr. Cahoon shooting on Mon- 
omoy beach. Their attention was first attracted 
to him by hearing the report of his gun when 
they were in a boat a half mile away. At this 
distance three of them said that they heard 
the report of the gun, saw the terns fall, then 
saw the smoke of his gun. The fourth, and 
last witness, evidently better posted in acous- 
tics, saw the smoke of the gun, saw the tern 
fall, and then heard the report. All testified 
to the fact that a single tern could not be dis- 
tinguished at a half mile away, but that a 
flock in mass could be seen, yet all were con- 
fident that they saw a single bird fall at that 
distance. 

Three said that the defendant continued to 
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shoot terns until they wei'e within two hun- 
dred yards of the shore, and singularly enough 
every bird shot fell upon the beach within 
plain sight of them. When they had ap- 
proached within a hundred and fifty yards of 
the beach Mr. Gaboon left his blind in which 
he had been lying and picked up, according 
to witnesses, seven birds, all most unmistaka- 
bly terns, carried them to his boat, which was 
anchored on the opposite side of a narrow 
point and deposited them in it 

The fourth man testified that they were 
within seventy-five yards of the shore when 
the defendant picked up his birds and conse- 
quently he was, if anything, more sure than 
the others of their identity with terns. 

Upon cross examination by the eminent at- 
torney for the defendant, no new facts were 
elicited from the three first witnesses. While 
they explained clearly how they could row and 
keep a careful lookout, none did say why it 
was that they, one and all, were very anxious 
to see just how many birds were shot by Mr. 
Gaboon, for they most emphatically denied 
that they had any idea of coming there to 
watch him. 

The fourth witness, was, as he expressed it, 
a man *^ who kept his right eye constantly 
over his shoulder*'; even when rowing, his 
optic was fixed in this position, but when 
asked by counsel if this eye had never been 
directed towards signals of distress when they 
were displayed along shore, he did not answer 
his question but persistently turned the con- 
versation back to the habits of terns. With 
these birds he had been familiar from child- 
hood, he had always loved them, for were 
they not most useful to him in pointing out 
the position of the blue fish? Their rapid 
diminution during his career had been so con- 
stantly forced upon his attention, and he was 
extremely anxious lest they should become 
utterly exterminated! The idea was **He 
who raises his hand against a tern raises it 
against the thing most dear to my heart.'* 
He had no malice in bringing this defendant 
to the bar, only his extreme love for the tei*ns 
and solicitude for their safety caused him to 
do it I Had his own father stood there that 
day and shot terns, it would have made no 
difference, he must, with more than Spar- 
tan fortitude, have prosecuted him I Tet this 
worthy man, this honest Gape God fisherman, 
in whom we trust there is no guile, this man 
whose eyesight is so keen that he is obliged to 
keep his right optic over his right shoulder in 
order that he may not go wrong when on the 



high seas, this man did, when under oath, on 
the witness stand, tell the jury, in his eagerness 
to inform them that he was familiar with the 
habits of the terns, all their habits, that he had 
in his lifetime taken at least ten thousand eggs 
qf the Common Tern, thus destroying, as the 
counsel for defendant immediately suggested 
to him, at least ten thousand of the children 
of his more than fatherly love. 

Against this array of evidence on the other 
side, Mr. Gaboon stood alone. His simple as- 
sertion that he did not shoot any terns that 
day was all that he could offer to combat all 
that testimony. 

Mr. Maynard, summoned as an expert on 
the habits of terns, said that although pre- 
sumably terns might be identified at two hun- 
dred yards and upwards, yet it was not a 
matter that any one could swear was so, as 
there was a chance for deception. Neither 
could a tern lifted from the beach at a hundred 
and fifty yards from the observer be identified 
positively as such. 

Gol. Nickerson made an eloquent plea for 
the defendant, followed by one equally elo- 
quent for the law and right by the honorable 
district attorney. He said that Mr. Gaboon 
had proved an excellent witness for the Gom- 
mon wealth because he had acknowledged 
that there were no birds about that day that 
could have been mistaken for terns. The ex- 
pert, who brought science out of books in 
conflict with the positive evidence of men who 
had grown up among terns, might just as well 
have staid at home. 

His Honor, the presiding Judge, made, as is 
his custom, a just and perfectly faur charge to 
the jury. The law was rendered to them in a 
clear manner and they were instructed as to 
the bearing the various evidence had upon the 
case. 

The jury, that was fortunately made up of a 
remarkably intelligent set of men retired, and 
after remaining out two hours and three- 
quarters rendered a verdict of not guilty, 
a decision well worthy of their heads and 
hearts. 



The yearly subscription rate of the O. & O, 
is one dollar. This we consider low for a 
magazine of its nature. It has again come to 
our attention that some subscription agencies 
have assumed the responsibility of offering it 
to the public at a reduction. We propose to 
protect those who advertise it at the regular 
rates. We will trump the trick by charging 
full rates to any who persist in cutting. 
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The American Ornithologists' Union 
abridged check list, including all the new 
species included in the supplement to the orig- 
inal list, is now ready. Printed in a desirable 
form it is offered at a price that places it with- 
in the reach of all, and we emphatically advise 
our readers to procure it. The use of several 
systems is becoming embarrassing and it is 
important that all unite in adopting some one. 
We are not prepared to advise dropping 
entirely the Ridgway system at present for 
several reasons. It will be found that those 
who have large collections numbered and ar- 
ranged by that system will be slow to change, 
at least till they are well satisfied that they are 
not jumping out of the frying pan into the 
fire. Again there are thousands who cannot 
be reached for some time, and can only be 
wheeled into line gradually. Several of the 
leading Natural History dealers have arranged 
their lists, using the A. O. U. numbers first, 
followed by the Ridgway, and these will be 
scattered over the country. We would suggest 
that in rendering lists, numbering skins and 
eggs, it be done in the form of a fraction, 
using the A. O. U. for the numerator, and the 
Ridgway or others for the denominator. In 
this manner the change, which we think will 
be beneficial, can be made gradually. That 
the adoption of a new list was necessary, and 
in keeping with the advance of present knowl- 
edge has been felt by all, but there is neces- 
sarily a diversity of opinion on many points. 
We are not disposed to be grateful for extin- 
guishing our Old Bay-winged Bunting with the 
Vesper title, and otherwise interfering with the 
English names which are so well established. 

It will now be in order to have the Ridgway 
manual revised, as back water has been taken 
in several instances, as the Western Yellow 
Warbler and California Crow. Criticising the 
new list, a well-known ornithologist says: 

** We are surprised to note that Ardea ocei- 
dentalin is still omitted from the list, as it 
certainly should have a place there. With 
Ardea peali^ Pears Egret, the case is dif- 
ferent, but we are inclined to think that 
this will ultimately find a place in the cata- 
logue. 

While we are pleased to note the exclusion 
of Chordelies minor^ Cuban Night Hawk, from 
the list, it never having had a claim to a place 
there, we cannot help regretting that Starcmas 
cyanoeephakiy Blue-headed Quail Dove, Falco 
HparveHodes^ Cuban Sparrow Hawk, and Jacana 
Hpinosa, Mexican Jacana, have not also been ex- 
cluded, or at least placed in the hypothetical 



list, until we have more evidence of their oc- 
currence within our limits than has been pre- 
sented. 

Buteo buteoy European Buzzard, perhaps 
ought to be placed in the same list. But why 
are not birds which are of purely accidental oc- 
currence omitted? A separate list should have 
been made of them. Because a certain species, 
the usual habitat of which is widely distant, 
has occurred once it is no good reason why it 
should ever occur again, and should it do so 
sufficiently often, then it can be added to the 
list. 

We note, and with no pleasant sensation, 
that names are still being changed, not many 
to be sure, yet still enough to show clearly 
that the vaunted "hard pan" of nomenclature 
has not yet been reached. In comparing this 
revise with the last list not only these changes 
in nomenclature, but other alterations, and 
impending changes, causes us to retain the 
opinion that we held from the beginning, that 
it would have been far better for the Union to 
have published a provisional list for a series 
of years, when a comparatively correct cata- 
logue could have been issued.'' 



Brief Notes. 



We are pleased to note that Mr. R. B. Trouslot of 
Kansas Cit>% Mo., has been elected secretary of the 
K. C. Society of Natural Sciences. This society, al- 
though yet young, possesses good material, and from 
what we know of Mr. Trouslot we should imagine that, 
if he puts his usual push to the work, it is l>ound to go 
ahead. 

On May 30, 1888. 1 shot a fine $ Kentucky Warbler. 
I have never known of one being taken in this locality, 
and consider it a rarity. W. H. Lucas, West Stratford, 
Conn. 

The loss of copies of the O. & O. in the mail con- 
tinues to be exceedingly annoying to b«>th our sub- 
scribers and ourselves. Each month brings us a 
number of complaints. Our most careful efforts fail to 
remedy the evil. We think there is just a possibility 
tliAt an improvement could be made in the post-office 
department. 

The issue of April 4th of the Forest and Stream, con- 
taining Illustrated Salmon and Trout Supplement, is 
one of unusual interest. 

The question is daily waxing warmer among a few 
Natural History dealers: In what way to handle dead 
&eate, i.e., those who secure all the credit they can in 
one quarter and then direct their operations in another. 
The Natural History business is carried on principally 
by mail correspondence, and it results that a dealer 
who is disposed to favor by giving credit, many times 
becomes the victim. We believe, judging from some 
of the instances that come under our observation, that 
if the faces <if some of these petts of trade could be 
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seen, those who trnsted them wonld not be surprised 
at the intensely dishonest character that would be 
delineated. 

The quite amusing and interesting features of the 
many amateur publications that are continually spring- 
ing up, are the assurances with which it is asserted that 
**we have come to stay,'* in the first issue, tales of 
the wonderful success from inponring of subscriptions 
in the second, and what becomes of the third issue? It 
seems the Mecca of youth to start a paper and issue a cut 
rate catalogue, believing it to be all that is necessary 
to establish a lucrative business. Many who have 
tried it will agree with us that there is vastly more hard 
work than appears in the phantom programme. 

A Black English Sparrow reported in the vicinity of 
Lynn. A. M. Tufts. 

A fine specimen of the American Egret was shot on 
Prudence Island, a few miles from Providence, R.I., 
August 17, 1888. J. M. Southwick. 

I collected my first sets of Bubo*s eggs this season on 
February 6, set of 2, February 8, set of 3. Two years 
ago I took a set of 2 on January 28. The set of Febru- 
ary 6 was from the nest described in an article recently 
sent to the O. A O., and makes eleven eggs from it in 
three seasons. I think this set would have been three, 
had I waited a few days, as the eggs were, one fresh 
and the other slightly incubated. Dr. W. S. Strode, 
Bemadotte, 111. 

We congratulate Dr. Strode npon his recovery from a 
short but serious illness. 

To extinguish English Sparrows — leave them off of 
all lists of birds. 

Owing to the increased demand for separates of ar- 
ticles we shall in future charge for them. 

A Cowbird taken in Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, first 
week in fifarch. Flocks of geese passing over. H. 
Austen. 

A so-called National Book Exchange publicly adver- 
tises its private rates tf> members for the New Ridgway 
Manual at a greatly reduced rate. If the work is not 
worth more than they offer it at, why don't the pub- 
lishers take steps to make the reduction general? 

We have received a number of communications 
asking about a process of embalming advertised in our 
columns. We refer to that of Dr. R. M. Gibbs. We 
know nothing whatever about it. If it is as represented 
it might prove of value in preserving birds till such 
times as they could be attended to in the regular man- 
ner. If it is not as represented, the fact should be 
known. We are entirely disinterested except to benefit 
our readers. We would like to hear from some of the 
300 who have sent the doctor testimonials. 

M. Dickey, the well-known milkman, captured a 
butterfly on Cogswell street yesterday afternoon, March 
2, t889.--[ Halifax Evening Mail. H. Austen. 

**The Herald (Boston) has received from George T. 
Angell, the president of the Massachusetts Society for 
the prevention of cruelty to Animals, the following 
circular: I hereby offer 10 prizes of $10 each and 20 
prizes of $5 each for evidence by which our Massachus- 
etts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall 
convict persons of violating the laws of Massachusetts, 
by killing any insect eating bird or taking eggs from 
its nest. I also hereby offer to the boy in every city 
and town of Massachusetts who shall first, during this 
spring or the coming summer, succeed in so taming 



wild birds that they will feed from his hand, a prize of 
$5 in money and the society's paper. Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, and other publications free for one year." 

That's right I Offer a prize to induce the boys to 
coax the birds into their hands, and then pay the com- 
panion who runs and tells. It inculcates such a manly 
trait, you know.[ ?] This society so extravagantly lavish 
of its funds proposes to revolutionize the plans of 
nature by taming the birds. We warn it of the danger 
of introducing dyspepsia by a possible change of diet. 
We shall expect to see all the youth spending their 
leisure hours this spring, distributing crackers and 
cheese to our favorites, and the cry of '* Birdie, birdie, 
want a worm?" will be answered by "Peep, peep I" 
from every roadside. 

We are disposed to second the munificent offer in the 
first clause, and will publish the name of any informer 
who draws a prize at the expense of an ornithologist. 
The name of such a beggar should be placed before us 
as a yellow flag is on a pest house. 

It is safer for Mr. Angell to display his valor against 
the ornithologists than to pursue a course as dangerous 
and so full of snags, as taken by his associate, Mr. 
Bergh of New Yoric. 

The Herald a few days since called his attention to 
the fact that President Harrison drove a pair of horses 
with docked tails, and we presume the above circular 
was sent to show that it was only small game that was 
receiving immediate attention. 

Two fine specimens of the Brant from Capt. Gould 
reminds us that the Brantlng season is now in its 
prime. 

Mr. William Brewster has two specimens of the 
Labrador Duck in his collection at Cambridge, Mass., 
and we presume that there are more to bear from. 



New Publications. 



Biography of John BachnMti, from material 
collected by the late Rev. John Bachman 
Haskell. By C. L. Bachman. 12mo., pp. 436. 
Published by Walker, Evans & Cojfswell, 
Charleston, 8. C. 

John Bachman was bom in the town of 
Rheinbeck, N. Y., February 4, 1700. At the age 
of 24, by reason of ill health, he was forced 
to seek a mild climate and settled in Charles- 
ton, as pastor of the St. John^s Church. Ac- 
quainted with Wilson in his early boyhood 
he became very much interested in Natural 
Hi8toi*y. In 1881 he met Audubon, who visited 
him at that time. In 1887, the families of 
Bachman and Audubon were united by the 
marriage of John W. Audubon and Maria R. 
Bachman. Bachman died February 24, 1874. 
The work is one of unusual interest, fasci- 
nating the reader from the start The corre- 
spondence between Bachman and the Audu- 
bons, and other notes of interest to naturalists, 
make it a desii*abie addition to their libraries. 

Contributions to Science, by C. J. Maynard, 
Newton ville, Mass., a quarterly ($3.75 per an- 
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num) illustrated by colored plates. Number 1 
is now ready, and contains many interesting 
articles, including ** A description of an appar- 
ently new species of Warbler from Jamaica, 
allied to the Palm Warbler"; " A description 
of a supposed new species of Gannet** (noticed 
as Cory's Gannet, in March O. «& O.), etc. It 
is Mr. Maynard's intention to publish, in the 
future, the results of his investigations in such 
a form that they will be condensed, and not 
then subject to the annoyance of being scat- 
tered through various publications. 

A List of Birds of Buffalo and Vicinity, by 
W. H. Borgtold, M.D., a reprint of the Bulletin 
of the Buffalo Naturalists' Field Club of the 
B. S. N. S. The author states that no species 
have been admitted when the least shade of a 
doubt existed as to the authenticity of the oc- 
currence. The list includes 237 species. Com- 
paring it with one of Central New York, by 
Frank R. Rathbun, and others published in 
1879, we find that it contains 24 species not 
mentioned in it, while in the Rathbun list 
there appear 23 of which Buffalo cannot boast. 
Among them, and marked common, are the 
Homed Grebe, Semipalmated Plover, and 
Worm-eating Wai'bler. The Tennesee Warbler 
is also marked as a regular migrant in small 
numbers. The comparison of the two lists, 
published in neighboring localities, is very 
interesting. 

The Playtime of Naturalists, by Dr. G. E. 
Taylor, F.L.S., 366 illustrations, 12mo., $1.50. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
It is the author's aim to enlist the interest of 
the young in the various branches of Natural 
History. The manner in which, by the aid of 
the illustrations, attention is called to many of 
the curious and obscure ways of nature cannot 
fail to interest both old and young. 

The Ciirleto, a monthly magazine of ornithol- 
ogy, 6 pp. (size, 4x6), 25 cents per year. Pub- 
lished by O. P. Hanger <& Co., Orleans, Ind. 
**Tall aches from little toe corns grow." 
David knocked Goliah out with a pebble, and the 
upsetting of a lantern laid Chicago in ashes. 
We never can tell what may result from small 
beginnings. 



Correspondence. 



Editor of O. & O.: 

My Dear Sir: — In answer to D. D. Stone's 
question in the Februai*y O. & O. as to why do 



Crows when pulling up com almost invariably 
take the soft kernel, if they are only after 
after cut- worms, etc., allow me to say that my 
article in September O. & O., 1888, was written 
from my own personal observations and ex- 
perience. Though comparatively a young 
man, I am quite familiar with the food habits 
of our New England birds, and especially those 
of Crows, Hawks and Owls; and of the species 
under consideration I have collected quite a 
few, and always made it a rule to examine and 
note carefully the contents of their stomachs, 
and of nineteen specimens dissected during 
the spring of '87 and '88 I have not, in a single 
instance, found any traces of hard or soft 
kernels of com, but on the contrary have al- 
most always found the stomachs full of large 
white grubs, cut-worms, and other noxious 
insects which are injurious to the healthy 
growth of the com plant I have, on several 
occasions in my tramps afield while passing 
through a planted corh field, noticed the young 
plants laying around, where the crows had 
been at work, with the soft kernel still attached 
to the roots, yet I have observed Crows feeding 
in ttie dead of winter on com which had been 
carelessly left standing in the field; but as to 
the above results I was led to believe that 
insects constitute the principal food of Corvus 
during the spring and summer months. If I 
am in error, of course I am perfectly willing 
to be corrected, and do not wish to be under- 
stood as taking any decided stand in the mat- 
ter, and would be pleased to hear from others 
on the subject, but will say that, despite the 
desperate efforts of man to destroy these birds 
by the use of strychnine and gun powder, they 
seem to hold their own without any serious 
effect to the various crops; and I am yet to be 
convinced that Crows are more injurious than 
beneficial to agriculture, and remain 
Respectfully, 

Edward Tennanf. 
Attleboro Falls, Mass., March 17, 18S9. 

P.S. I wish to say in confirming Mr. John 
C. Cahoon's argument in December O. & O., 
1888, speaking from personal observation and 
experience, that the food of the Great North- 
ern Shrike here in winter consists principally 
of insects, as the stomachs of seven, dissected 
by me during January, February, and March, 
1888, contAined large quantities of white grubs 
and other insects, with the exception of one 
shot March 2, 1888, whose stomach contained 
the body and a few feathers of what I thought 
was a Tree Sparrow. Edward Tennant^ 
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116. Haliasettis leucocephalns (Linn.). Bald 
Eagle. Resident Breeds in the mountainous 
portions of the state, and is tolerably common; 
most abundant on the plains in winter; nests in 
trees and on ledges of cliffs. Eggs, two to 
**four," dull white and unmarked. Tarsi 
naked in this species but feathered to the toes 
in A, chryscBtoa, a character which will dis- 
tinguish the two species in any plumage. The 
perfect plumage is not obtained until the third 
year, hence the large number of local names 
given this species. Reaches 12,000 feet in 
spring and summer, retires to lower altitudes 
in the fall and remains through the winter. 

117. Falco mexicaniLS (Schleg.). Prairie 
Falcon. Transient visitant; rare. Observed 
by Drew and Anthony, also by Allen and 
Brewster.* Breeds as high as 10,000 feet, and 
down to the plains. In winter this species re- 
tires to low altitudes, but the bulk migrate 
into New Mexico from Western Colorado. 
Nests on shelves of the rocky wash-outs of the 
prairies, and 1 have strong suspicions that it 
breeds at times in holes in the ground as well 
as in hollows of trees. Have not as yet found 
its eggs, but they are said to be ** grayish- 
white, spotted and blotched with various 
shades of reddish-brown running together so 
as to obscure the ground color,*' but this, I am 
told, is the exception, as more often the spots 
and blotches are collected about the larger 
half of the egg^ leaving the ground color dis- 
tinct They are about 2.08 x 1.70. 

118. Falco peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). 
Duck Hawk. Transient visitant; tolerably 
common. Reported by Drew and Anthony. 
Reaches 10,000 feet A more thorough inves- 
tigation will no doubt prove this species to be 
a resident Nests on shelves of cliffs and in 

October, 1883. 



• B. N. O. C Vol. Vin, No. 4, p. 197. 
'*A few pair seen.** 



cavities of decayed trees. Eggs, three or four, 
of ** reddish-ochre, spotted and blotched with 
reddish and dark chocolate brown, thickest at 
large end." 

110. Falco columbariiis (Linn.). Pigeon 
Hawk. Transient visitant; tolerably common 
(Anthony), also observed by Drew. I have 
one set of its eggs taken near Ft Lewis, on 
June 8, 1887. The nest was of small twigs, 
rather loosely put together, and lined sparingly 
with dead grass and several feathers. The 
number of eggs were Jive^ the ground color 
being white with just a slight pinkish tint, 
this faded after blowing to chalky white, 
sprinkled with fine dots of drab, about evenly 
over the entire egg in three specimens, the 
other two having the spots congregated near 
the large end, showing signs of a wreath, but 
not so thickly but that all were separate and 
distinct. The nest was but eight feet from 
the ground in a heavy clump of alders. The 
eggs of this set average 1.60 x 1.30. 

120. Falco richardsonii (Ridgw.). Richard- 
son's Merlin. Reported from Eastern Colorado 
by Capt Thome. Its vertical range is given 
by Drew at from 6,000 feet in spring up to 
11,000 feet in summer.* Allen and Brewster 
also met with it I have received no record of 
its breeding, but I think its nest and eggs will 
be found in the heavy vegetation fringing the 
mountain streams. 

121. Falco sparveriua (Linn.). American 
Sparrow Hawk. Summer visitant; common. 
Breeds abundantly in hollows of trees and old 
Flickers' holes; in the last case it generally 
uses no lining but the chips left by the former 
occupant, but sometimes it improves upon this 
primitive mode by adding a scanty lining of 
leaves, feathers or grasses. It' also deposits 
its eggs in holes in cliffs. The eggs of this 
species vary greatly in markings and a large 
series is necessary to show all the the varia- 

• B. N. O. C, Vol VIII, No. 4, Oct. 1883, p. 197. 
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tions of colors. Mr. J. Parker Norria* has 
published the best descriptions I have yet 
seen. The nest complement is from three to 
Ave, but four seems to be the true number, al- 
though extreme sets of six and seven have 
been taken. 

122. Pandion hcUioRtus earolinensis (Gmel.) 
American Osprey. Summer visitant; tolerably 
common. Breeds as high as 9,000 feet, and 
reaches 10,500 feet in summer and .fall. Be- 
gins laying in April; nests in high trees along 
the largest streams. Eggs two to four, buffy- 
white, spotted and blotched with burnt um- 
ber and brown, with sometimes a few lilac 
markings. This species has escaped the no- 
tice of most all the members. Drew and 
myself seem to be the only ones that have 
observed it. 

123. Asia toiUonianus (Less.). American 
Long-eared Owl. Resident; common. Breeds 
as high as 11,000 feet I have noticed one 
fact in regard to this species. At its lowest 
breeding range it commonly deposits from four 
to six eggs, and I know of several sets of 
seven, but as we find it at higher altitudes 
these numbers decrease; for instance, at 8,500 
feet I never found but three eggs in any set. 
Higher up, at 10,500, I can record two nests 
found, one containing two eggs, the second 
two young. Now can altitude affect its egg- 
laying proclivities? 1 would like very much 
to receive data from collectors from different 
parts of the interior districts, and will be 
greatly obliged to any who can furnish me 
with any facts relating to this theory in the 
case of any of our raptores. Nests in trees, 
mostly in nests of other birds of sufficient size, 
Crows, Hawks and Magpies being most com- 
monly used, however, I have never yet known 
of this species taking forcible possession of 
other nests, but select nests of the year before, 
making them habitable by a lining of grasses 
and feathers. A nest of its own building is a 
rough, bulky affair of sticks and lined as 
above. Out of some forty nests found I can 
not vouch for more thaA one-tenth being made 
by the birds themselves. Mice, Gophers and 
Cotton-tail Rabbits furnish their diet and the 
nest becomes rather filthy after the young 
have hatched. 

124. Aaio aceiptrinus (Pall.). Short-eared 
Owl. Resident; rare (?). Breeds in south- 
eastern and southwestern portion of the state. 
Begins laying in April. Eggs four or five. Nest 
on ground on open prairie, or more commonly 

• See O. & O., Vol. XIII, No. 5, May 1888, p. 75. 



upon mesas under clump of scrub oak, or a 
bunch of high grass, or sagebrush. 

125. Syrnium occidentale (Xantus). Spotted 
Owl. This species was reported by Smith and 
Anthony* of Denver, but in a recent letter 
from Mr. Smith he has the following: ^*In 
looking over some owls recently, my attention 
was called to the genus Symium and I came to 
the conclusion that the supposed Spotted Owl 
captured at Denver and mentioned in the 
' Auk ' was not of this species. I accordingly 
wrote to Mr. Anthony, who now resides in 
California, who writes ' that the bird in question 
is not 8, occidentale.^ Therefore 8, occidentale 
as a Colorado bird rests on the authority of 
Mr. Chas. E. Aiken.'* In correspondence with 
Messrs. Smith and Anthony, Mr. Aiken assured 
them he had taken ** several specimens which 
he refers to this species.** I am almost posi. 
tive I have seen this species in La Plata county 
but took no specimens, and may be mistaken. 
It would be interesting to hear Mr. Aiken's 
experience with this species. 

126. Vlula cinera (Gmel.). Great Gray 
Owl. The record for this species rests upon 
Mr. Drewt; he says, *^One evening in Feb- 
ruary, just at dark, I saw a pair of large, gray, 
tuftless Owls which I think were of this 
species. Its * hoots* were different from those 
of Bubo Virginiantis,^' 

127. Nyctala acadica (Gmel.). Saw- whet 
Owl. Only one specimen known, which I took 
in southwestern Colorado. Rare in mountain- 
ous portions of the state. I would advise col- 
lectors to look for this species in the mountains 
as I think it will be found to be tolerably 
common. 

128. Megascops asio (Linn.). Screech Owl. 
Reported by Capt. Thome from eastern Col- 
orado. Resident. 

129. Megascops oMo maxwellioB (Ridgw.). 
Rocky Mountain Screech Owl. Resident; 
common. Nests in hollows of trees, laying 
generally four eggs. 

130. Megaacops ftammeolus (Raup.). Flam- 
mulated Screech Owl. Tolerably common in 
southwestern Colorado. Breeds in hollows of 
decayed trees, depositing four white eggs. 
Habits similar to the preceding, and I tliink a 
resident wherever found. I have seen this 
species mostly in pinon groves. Eggs are laid 
in April, and by first of May the young are 
hatched. The nest is often in Flickers* holes 
which are somewhat decayed, and filled with 
an odd assortment of the bark of the grease- 

•Auk, Vol. III. No. 2, pp. 284-286, 1886. 
t B. N. O. C. Vol. IV, p. 141, 1881. 
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wood, grasses, feathers and anything handy, 
the top heing firmly matted together. The 
young generally fill the cavity so that it is a 
matter of surprise how the old bird finds room 
for itself. I have seen the female leave the 
nest, and climbing to it found it completely 
filled up with hungry nestlings. I know of no 
Owl whose young are as pretty, the down is 
gone and the regular plumage is on before 
leaving the nest Are easily tamed, and this 
and the preceding make very amusing pets. 

131. Bubo virginianua subarcticua (Hoy.). 
Western Homed Owl. Common and resident 
in low altitudes throughout the state. Breeds 
in the thickly wooded river bottoms in hollow 
trees, and in old Hawks* and Crows* nests, 
sometimes building a nest of its own, but not 
when it can save such an amount of labor. 

132. Bubo virginianua arcticua (Swains.). 
Arctic Homed Owl. This is the variety to 
which I refer the alpine specimens of the 
mountains, they showing as much difference 
from the plains specimens of aubarcticua as 
my Montana birds do, and in some cases are 
even lighter. Just where we can draw the 
line of its most southem extension has not 
been yet ascertained, but I think true arcticua 
will be found as far south as the southem bor- 
der of the state in the main chain of the 
Rockies. 

138. Nyctea nyctea (Linn.). Snowy Owl. 
A rare winter visitant in the state. I know of 
but two authentic cases of its occurrence. 

134. Speotyto cunicularia hypogma (Bonap.). 
Burrowing Owl. A common resident, and 
breeds up to 9,000 feet. So much has been 
written upon this species that it would be su- 
perfluous for me to add anything more, but I 
will say that several instances of its feeding 
upon the young of the Prairie Dog have come 
under my notice, and its familiarity with the 
rattlesnake is now, I hope, a fact too tough to 
be digested. 

135. OlauHdium gnoma (Wagl.). Pygmy 
OwL A resident in southwestern Colorado, 
and reported by H. 6. Smith, Jr.,* of Denver, 
who took a specimen on Bear Creek. I found 
it breeding in La Plata county, the eggs being 
deposited in deserted Flickers* holes in pine 
trees or stubs. I secured four sets of their 
eggs in 1886 and 1887, t and found one nest 

•Auk, Vol. III. No. 2. pp. 284-286, 1886. 

1 1 was not aware at this time that these egf^ were 
BO rare, or I should have made a somewhat different 
disposal of them. Two sets are now packed among my 
t>oxes in Massachusetts, and the others are promised to 
the Museum of the Colorado Biological Association as 
soon as rooms are obtained for this purpose.— 0. F. M. 



with four young in June, 1886. All the nests 
found were in trees, growing on the sunny 
side of deep gulches, which were covered with 
a growth of tall pines. All were found from 
the 1st to the 22d of June, showing them to be 
rather late breeders. Their preference for the 
pine gulches may account for this as the snow 
is a long time disappearing from these places. 
While spring seems to be just beginning in 
these deep gulches, it is well along at the tops 
and many small species have young in the 
nest while the Juniper bushes are in full leaf. 
Here the mercury standing at 60^, if you 
slowly descend into the gulch you will find the 
temperature to become cooler until finally at 
the bottom it is just above freezing. 

136. Conurua carolinenaia (Linn.). Carolina 
Paroquet Formerly found in eastern part of 
the state, but there are no late records, and it 
is doubtful if it ever occurs again. 

137. Geococcyx californianua (Less.). Road- 
runner. Found in summer on the Ute reserva- 
tion in southwesteiii Colorado, and there is 
no reason why it should not be found along 
the southern border, east of Pueblo and Trin- 
idad. Drew gives it as breeding at 5,000 feet, 
but whether in the state or not I canH say. 

138. Coccyzua americanua (Linn.). Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo. Summer visitant; rare. Ob- 
served by Drew, Anthony and Nash. Breeds, 
eggs three to six, and I am positive that in 
the West this bird deposits its eggs as any 
sensible bird does, and they are hatched near 
together, and not at intervals. 

130. Ceryle alcyon (Linn.). Belted King- 
fisher. Summer visitant; common. Observed 
by all the members, reaches and breeds at 
10,000 feet. 

140. Dryobatea villoaua IiarHaii (Aud.). 
Harris^ Woodpecker. A resident in south- 
western Colorado, also noted by Draw at 
11,600 feet, and observed by Anthony near 
Denver. Most commonly seen in winter busily 
engaged in feeding near the tops of the tall 
pines of the gulches, preferring these to the 
trees along tlie river bottoms, where it is 
found in smaller numbers. It braeds among 
the pines almost exclusively. 

141. Dryobatea pubeacena gairdnerii (Aud.). 
Gairdner's Woodpecker. Resident; common, 
from the foothills of the mountains westward. 
Often seen in same localities as the preceding 
but is more common in the river timber than 
til at species, and it breeds mostly in decayed 
Cottonwood stubs and aspens. 

142. Picoidea americanus doraalia (Baird). 
Alpine Three-toed Woodpecker. Reported in 
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Drew^B list and observed by me in La Plata 
county. It was also observed by Mrs. D. D. 
Stone,* who saw "6 young birds on July 10th." 
I never saw it except in the pinon groves south 
of Fort Lewis, at 8,500 feet, and I think it 
may breed there. It is not found below 7,000 
feet, and breeds as high as 12,000. 

143. Sphyrapiciui varitu nuchalU (Baird). 
Red-naped Sapsucker. The only Colorado 
record of this variety is in Drew^s list, and 
that of Mr. Denis 6ale,t of Gold Hill. I also 
observed it in La Plata county, and found it 
abundant during the breeding season. Drew 
also enters the eastern form upon the authoiity 
of Prof. Ridgway, but I cannot think that it 
occurs unless as an accidental visitant in north- 
eastern Colorado, and this would be far out of 
its range. In Captain Bendire^s article in the 
"Auk" is the best account of this bird I have 
yet read, and I can add but a few new facts 
regarding its habits. I have found it breeding 
in aspen trees and also in cottonwood stubs, 
from oiie to five feet from the ground. Near 
Ft. Lewis, along the river bottom, are many 
places where the cottonwood trees have been 
cut down to build ** shacks" and ** dugouts" 
to serve for shelter for the troops who first 
began to build the military post The first 
site selected was about three miles north of 
the present location, and here is found the 
largest tract of the cottonwood stubs spoken 
of above. The Red-naped Sapsucker finds these 
very convenient for nest building, and I took 
several sets of eggs here. Most of my eggs 
were taken early in June, and the sets wei*e 
of three and four. The larger part of the egg is 
imbedded in the chips, and it was seldom that 
two eggs touched. Where I found nests in 
aspens they were built higher (even as high 
as 20 feet), but I found no nests in cottonwood 
above 6 feet The birds did not breed as early 
by three weeks in 1887 as they did in 1886, 
although the winter was colder, there was not 
as much snow. I captured a female on one 
nest, took her home (three miles), and set her 
free just after dark. I was at the nest next 
morning at 4.30, but she had got there ahead 
of me and with her mate was examining the 
extent of the damages done to their domicile 
the afternoon before. They finally flew off, 
but I have strong suspicions that I took a 
second set of three eggs from the same birds 
not 500 yards from the old home. 
144. SphryapicuH thyroideus (Cass.). Wil- 

• See O. & C, Vol. IX, No. I, p. 10, 1881. 
t See "Bendire on the habits of the g;enu8 Sphyra- 
picua/' Auk, Vol. V, pp. 226-240, July, 1888. 



liamson's Sapsucker. An abundant summer 
resident throughout the entire pine belt, fre- 
quenting the pines in preference to all other 
trees. It is exceedingly wary, and although I 
saw several, I only succeeded in shooting one 
single female, and this flew into the top of the 
pine tree under which I was eating my lunch. 
The male and female of this species were long 
supposed to be separate, ornithologists even 
going so far as to place them in several differ- 
ent genera, but Mr. H. W. Henshaw, in 1873, 
found them mated and breeding in this state 
near Fort Garland, which fact found for us a 
long looked-for female of williamsoni and a 
male of thyroideus. The great difference in 
the sexes caused all the trouble, and it is not a 
matter of wonder. Drew records it as high as 
10,000 feet, and Mr. T. Marten Trippe found it 
common at Idaho Springs and marks it as 
** migratory; breed." I have not found its 
nest, but Mr. Gale* took egys on May 26, 1887. 
The nest complement is said to be **five or 
six," and Captain Bendire gives the average 
measurements of seventeen specimens as .97 
X.67. 

145. Ceophloeus piUatu8 (Linn.). Pileated 
Woodpecker. I enter this species although 
there is no record except that of Drew. In 
** Birds of San Jaun County, Colorado," he 
says, *'I have been told of *a great big Wood- 
pecker,^ and from the description think it to 
be this bird." There seems to be no better 
place in the United States than the timbered 
portions of Colorado for this bird, and it is 
somewhat surprising that ornithologists have 
not met with it in the state. It must indeed 
be rare if not extirpated in Colorado. 
(To be continued.) 

Charles F, Morrison, 



A Series of Eggs of the Golden- 
cheeked Warbler. 



The following description of what is believed 
to be the largest series in existence of the eggs 
of the Golden -cheeked Warbler (Dendrceca 
chrysoparia) will, I am sure, be interesting to 
the readers of the O. & O., owing to the extreme 
rarity of the bird, and the fact that its eggs 
are only represented in very fow collections, 
and in nearly all of those by only a single 
set 

A singular fact is that all the sets of eggs of 
this bird that I have heard of (and I think I 

• Auk, Vol. V, No. 3. p. 238, July, 1888. 
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know of all that are in collections) were taken in 
Comal County, Texas. 

Set L June 8th, 1886. Comal County, Texas. 
Nest in fork of red cedar, fifteen feet from the 
ground. Four eggs, fresh. Light creamy-white, 
speckled with cinnamon-rufous, and a few 
markings of lilac-gray. The specks are closer 
together near the larger ends, where they 
form indistinct wreaths: .67 x .61 ; .68 x .51 ; .65 
X.50; .67x.51. 

Set II. June 27, 1880. Comal County, Texas. 
Nest in cedar tree. Four eggs, fresh. Light 
creamy-white speckled with bay and lilac- 
gray. The markings are nearly all grouped near 
the larger ends:. 65X.51 ;.62x.52; .65x.51 ; .65x.51. 

Set III. June 12th, 1886. Comal County, 
Texas. Nest in cedar tree, eight feet from the 
ground. Four eggs, fresh. Creamy-white, 
speckled with lilac-gray and bay. The mark- 
ings form indistinct wreaths near the larger 
ends: .65x.51; .65x.51; .65x.50; .68x.52. 

Set IV. May 28th, 1886. Comal County, 
Texas. Nest in fork of cedar tree, fifteen feet 
from the gi-ound. Four eggs, fresh. Light 
creamy-white, wreathed near the larger ends 
with specks of chestnut and lilac-gray. There 
are also a few specks and spots of chestnut 
scattered over the rest of the surface of the 
eggs: .67 x.50; .66x.50; .67x.61; .67x.51. 

SetV. May 26th, 1886. Comal County, 
Texas. Nest in fork of red cedar tree, fifteen 
feet from the ground. Four eggs, fresh. 
Light creamy-white, speckled and spotted 
with lilac-gray and cinnamon-rufous. There 
are also a few spots of chestnut. The mark- 
ings are scattered all over the eggs, but are 
heaviest near the larger ends: .64x.61; .66 x 
.62; .63X.51; .62x.64. 

Set VL April 18th, 1888. Comal County, 
Texas. Nest in rod cedar tree, ten feet from 
the ground. Four eggs, incubation three- 
fourths. Light creamy-white, speckled with 
lilac-gray and chestnut. The markings are 
heaviest near the larger ends, where they form 
indistinct wreaths: .69x.62; .68x .51; .66x.51; 
.69X.52. 

A typical nest, now before me, is securely 
fastened in the fork of a red cedar. (The low- 
er part of the branch below the fork measures 
1.76, and one fork measures 1.40, and the 
other 1.00 inch.) The outside depth of the 
nest measures 2.22, inside depth 1.70; outside 
diameter 2.40, inside diameter 1.60. 

It is made of strips of the bark of the red 
cedar neatly and compactly woven together, 
and lined with horse hair and a few feathers. 

J. P. N, 



Songs in the Night. 



Did you ever hear at dead of night, when all 
was still, the clear, ringing note of some silver- 
toned bird vocalist? How strange its song seemed 
amid the darkness. And yet how beautiful. 

Well do I remember one night in June when 
as I lay listening in the silence which 
brooded over the gloomy forest primeval, I 
heard at midnight the delicious fairy-like mu- 
sic of some tiny bird, awake like myself and 
half dreaming, too, like me, perhaps of some 
far-away promised clime, where all is blissful, 
serene contentment. 

But who knows what the little singer 
dreamed when she poured forth her song of 
love. Was not the cause, perchance, some 
pleasant thought of her dear little birds asleep 
somewhere in their cozy hidden nest? How 
few of our birds besides the weird hooting 
owls sing in the night; surely we cannot prize 
them too highly; Gambers Sparrow, one of 
the commonest of its tribe in California, 
has a song of delightful melancholy sweet- 
ness, and it loves to sing in the dusk of even- 
ing, and after other birds have gone to rest. 
I one heard one singing after eight o^ clock in 
the evening. 

I was riding after dark recently and about 
half past seven I was unexpectedly regaled by 
the pleasant, cheerful note of some merry- 
hearted Meadow-lark singing one last song be- 
fore it slept. I could only think him my 
thanks for his solo and pass on. 

One of our sweetest singers is the Russet- 
backed Thrush. In the spring-time during 
the quiet hours of twilight it sings its best 
song. Many an evening I have listened with 
a peculiar restful pleasure to its liquid, far- 
away warbling notes. The word '^Israel" with 
the last two syllables repeated twice in quick 
succession will give some idea of its charming 
carol. Our sweet-voiced bird is a very early 
riser, and though it seldom sings its song then, 
it is heard at the first grey streaks of dawn 
whistling its short call to its mate in some 
neighboring tree. 

In the genial warmth of the kind old sun 
all nature is quickened anew to its never-end- 
ing activity, and in every field and in every 
wood the birds are expressing their praise to 
the All-Creator in cheerful, gladsome song. 
Glorious, happy daylight is truely the natural 
element of bird songs, and how glad we are 
that some few tliere be that will sing in the 
night! Harry R, Taylor, 

Alameda, Cal. 
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South America. 



MeMTS, Southwick and Webster : 

Since my last letter, nothing of importance 
in the line of collecting has occurred. I find 
that my supply of powder and shot is rapidly 
disappearing, and as it cannot be obtained to 
advantage here (at Para), you will have to 
arrange at once to send me a stock as it will 
take some time to reach here. I find that in 
using No. 12 shells I succeed in hitting about 
three-quarters of the birds I fire at, and at 
least one-quarter of them are either lost or are 
too poor to save. In using my small auxiliary 
barrel I find that I get nearly as many and 
that the saving of ammunition is great. I now 
hope to send you an invoice by April 1st 
Birds are not as numerous or in as bright 
plumage now as they will be two months later. 
I have not been successful with the Great 
White Herons. I have to shoot them on the 
wing, and they come down full force into the 
black mud, which is impossible for me to re- 
move. In skinning they dry so quickly that 
the feathers on the neck set in all directions. 
One of your boys in your back shop could fix 
them up in ten minutes better than I can here 
in half a day. There are no Scarlet Ibis any- 
where on the river; down at the mouth where 
they were so thick a few years ago they are 
exterminated. I saw <mly one at Para, and 
the price was so high it was not advisable to 
buy it. I have seen no Roseate Spoonbills, 
but I hear they are to be found about forty 
miles from here; will make a trip in that 
direction shortly. The Great Homed Screamer 
is found all through here. 

There seems to be some difference in the 
birds about keeping, after being shot. A 
Fork- tailed Flycatcher, which I killed at 12 
o^ clock, was absolutely rotten at 2 o^ clock. 
The largest birds will not keep over twelve 
hours. 

Perhaps a short description of the grounds 
I am expected to collect in may be interesting, 
so I will write about 

The Picado or Hunters' Path. 
One of the first trips I determined to take 
on arriving here was to be through the thick 
forest. A short distance back from my shanty, 
commencing at the edge of a sugar-cane patch 
running due east about six miles and ending 
at a small pond, is a ** Picado,'' or hunters' 
path, and this I decided to take. A person 
who has never had the pleasure of visiting an 
Amazonian forest is very apt to form some 



vague and erroneous ideas, and I never formed 
any worse one than I did of a hunter's path. 
I supposed it was a narrow, well-beaten path 
through the forest, with huge trees meeting at 
the top, making a sort of canopy overhead, 
and making a delightful place to walk through. 
I started early one morning, determined to 
have a pleasant day's tramp. I walked around 
and around the cane-patch, vainly looking for 
th« aforesaid path, and indeed it was vainly 
looking, for after a half-day's searching I could 
not even find the commencement of it. So I 
gave it up as a bad job, and decided to get a 
friend to accompany me on the next day. So 
on the morrow, at daybreak, we started forth, 
and it seemed as though we walked directly 
into the thickest part of the woods. A simple 
blaze on a tree marked the commencement of 
the path. Alas! my beautiful vision of a 
hunter's path faded, and the first mile was 
over before I could even find a sign of a path. 
We walk along a little way; a blaze on the 
right hand side shows that we are all right, a 
little farther ahead another on the left hand, 
then we see no sign at all, so we get down on 
all foura to examine the ground. Here is a 
twig broken off — we are all right, and go 
ahead, and this kind of travelling is kept up 
all day long. Three times we lose the path, 
and each time we must carefully retrace our 
steps, for if we should get a hundred feet 
ahead, and see no blazed tree or other sign, 
w^ know that we are off the track, and must 
carefully retrace our steps, and oftentimes it 
will take half an hour to find the right place in 
the path which is not a hundred feet away. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to get lost 
and it is only the very best hunters that will 
go off into the woods alone, even by one of 
their own paths. Two usually go together; 
while one follows up any game he may chance 
to see, the other just stays by the path to hold 
it, and when the first hunter is ready to return 
all he has to do is to hello to his companion 
and to follow up the sound of his voice, thus 
saving maybe several hours in searching for 
the path. The natives never use a compass, 
and as the wind usually blows and all the tall 
trees lean in one direction, they can readily 
tell which direction to take. About 11 o'clock, 
we came to two gigantic forest trees side by 
side, and my companion says, ^* Let's have 
dinner." Now I was desperately hungry and 
thirsty as well, and as we had brought no 
lunch with us I thought it was too bad to joke 
over so serious a subject. But he laid down 
his gun, took off his cartridge belt and com- 
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menced to look under one of the trees, and 
soon had a dozen large castanas full of nuts 
(Brazil nuts). Well, we ate and ate, and I tell 
you a dinner of Brazil nuts is a great deal 
better than no dinner at alL The other tree 
was the ^*Ta-be-da-bar,'' an immense lofty 
forest tree, having a small yellow plum-like 
fruit whicl^ is edible. But what interested me 
mostly was the root, which grows right on the 
surface of the ground. Taking his ^* teaeada^* 
hunting knife, my companion commenced to 
cut off a root about six feet long and three or 
four inches in diameter, while I looked on, 
wondering what he was going to do with it. 
As soon as it was cut off I was told to open 
my mouth and drink, and I did drink about a 
pint of the purest water from out of that tree- 
root that I ever had the pleasure of drinking. 
That recalls to memory the expression of an 
old friend at home, **^Ti8 a great country 
where water runs out of a stick.** An hour's 
walk farther on brings us to the pond, so-called, 
the terminus of the path. The pond was a 
small mud-hole in the dry season, about twenty- 
five feet across and three to twelve inches 
deep, and all covered with wild hog wallow. 
I came here mainly to shoot a bird called by 
the natives the ^* Mountain Rooster,'* which 
from their description I think to be the cock 
of the Rock, but as they are very rare indeed, 
I was unfortunate in being unable to shoot 
one. During our walk to the pond we did not 
see a thing to shoot, not the least sign of ani- 
mal life except mosquitoes, but going back we 
had little better luck. A good many days of 
hard tramping through the forest without 
firing a shot or seeing a thing to shoot has 
demonstrated to me pretty clearly that collect- 
ing in the forest is not the thing, but on this 
day we were more fortunate, on our return 
shot a monkey and a small young armadillo, 
which we ate. Monkey meat is very good 
indeed, but armadillo is fine. I should have 
made a skin of the armadillo, but it was too 
young to be of any value. We arrived home 
at just dark, after a hard day's tramp of nearly 
thirteen hours. Wtn, Smith. 

Santaiem, Brazil, MjU'ch 24, 1889. 



More from Frogmore. 



A WHITB BLACKBIRD. 

Early one morning last November I came in 
sight of my home. That is not an unusual 
thing, but it was unusual for me then for I 
had not seen it since August I was tired. 



wet, and hungry, and that is even a less un- 
usual occurrence. But among a fiock of Boat- 
tailed Grackles that fluttered about the deserted 
yard was one that was pure white, I could 
scarcely believe my eyes. I unlocked the door, 
deposited my luggage, and after getting the 
big spy glass clear of cobwebs, had a good, 
steady look. There could be ho mistake. The 
bird was a ** Jackdaw" sure enough, and the 
glass showed only faint traces of cream color 
overlaying the white. It was plainly a female 
from the size and proportions, and the rest of 
the flock did not seem to notice that they had 
such a vara avis among them. I put on the 
hominy pot and took a peep out of the window; 
stirred it and peeped again, looked over my 
shoulder while I ground the coffee and so spilt 
half of it on the floor but I would have given 
pounds of coffee and gone a month without 
that cheering beverage to have had that *^ white 
blackbird" in my hands. 

But what was the use of all my yearning? 
My gun was away down in Palatka in quaran- 
tine, under suspicion of having the yellow 
fever. By right I should have been with it 
and not it with me. My little collecting pistol 
could not possibly expect to reach such a wary 
bird as a Jackdaw and the only other piece of 
artillery I had within reach was a big Sharpe's 
rifle that threw a 50-100 ball. For weeks I just 
watched that bird with longing eyes. I learned 
his — her, I should say — whole history from 
the neighbors. It was hatched in an oak tree 
about twenty rods from my door, and was 
whiter "when it was first bom," Be that as 
it may, it did seem to me as I watched it fiom 
day to day as if the shades were getting darker 
about its neck, and before my gun arrived I 
began to wonder if the beautiful bird wasn't 
going to slowly fade away into black before 
my disconsolate eyes. 

Well, to cut a long story short, my gun came 
at last and in a few days I was joined by an or- 
nithological friend from Boston. The " white 
blackbird" was still at large, and as I expati- 
ated to him upon its beauties the first night of 
his arrival I thought I detected a slightly in- 
credulous look; also, I was mean enough to tell 
him I had been saving it for him. I hereby 
confess all. It was bullets as big as small 
potatoes that really saved that Jackdaw so long. 

Next day we had a glorious tramp. I showed 
my friend lots of my favorite little nooks and 
comers and gave him a round of Snipe shoot- 
ing, such as he had never even dreamed of 
before; and we got lots of other nice birds, 
too. And it made me think of long bygone 
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days when everything hereabouts was new and 
strange to me, too. 

As we neared home along the edge of the 
Snipe bog an exclamation from my comrade 
caused me to turn and there was the ^* white 
blackbird ^* coming directly towards me. As I 
fired down she came and my friend cried, **I 
was sure I should hit him.^' 

" What, did you shoot, too?" said I. 

*' Yes, did you shoot?" said he. 

Our guns had made but one report, so simul- 
taneous was our action, and there lay the 
beautiful bird just riddled at close quarters 
with two heavy snipeloads of eights. I suc- 
ceeded, however, in making up a very good 
skin, though it took time and patience. 

When in hand the specimen showed a de- 
cided brownish work over nearly all the 
plumage. The eyes were bright pink and the 
bill and feet also much brighter colored than 
the normal tint of the species. The tail was 
also considerably worn. I am still of the 
opinion that when in first feather this speci- 
men showed only very faint traces of coloring 
over the white. Is it not possible that part 
— possibly all — partial albinos are nearly white 
at first? The viscera of this specimen were 
too badly mutilated to be examined well. I 
searched for intestinal worms which some 
authorities lead us to suspect are in all albinos, 
but found none. 

FOOD OF THE LOOOERHBAD SHBIKE. 

A few days ago I noticed a Loggerhead 
pounce down in a little patch of grass and 
shrubs and as he fluttered up again a full-grown 
Cotton Rat ran out and fell dead almost at my 
feet An examination of the specimen showed 
that the jugular vein had been severed. 
Though I knew this little bird to be extremely 
bold and rapacious I have never known it to 
attack an adult animal of this size and think 
it probable that he mistook it for some smaller 
animal when he flew down to attack it and 
that his success in killing it so easily was 
more an accident than any actual ^* trick of 
fence." 

Be that as it may, the incident set me to 
thinking, and as there seems to be some 
interest at present concerning the food hab- 
its of its cousin, the northern Butcher bird, 
I have looked up my old record of this 
species and give it to the readers of the 
O. & O. 

In 1886 I dissected twelve specimens of the 
Loggerhead Shrike and found the food to be 
as follows:— 



4 Four contained portions of animals plainly 
shown by the hair. 

2 Two contained portions of birds. Species 
undetermined. 

1 One contained portions of a Savannah Spar- 
row. 

1 One contained beetles. 

1 One contained a grasshopper. 

1 One contained head and thorax of a locust. 

1 One contained insects. 

1 One contained bones. No hair or feathers. 
12 

. Thus it appears that eight out of the twelve 
had been feeding on birds or animals. The 
only comment I will make is to say that I am 
surprised to flnd such a large percentage of 
insects. 

NOTE ON THE KILLDEER PLOVER. 

Of late several correspondents have asked 
me if there was anything to be remarked re- 
garding the abundance of this bird at this 
locality dunng the present season. Up to this 
month I could not notice any peculiarity about 
them. Their numbers seemed to be about as 
usual. But about two weeks ago they dis- 
appeared entirely. I have seen none since the 
first week in January anywhere about here. 
My tramps have extended about twelve miles 
in all directions. The Snipe seemed to leave 
about the same time, but to-day they are back 
in force or even more so, but not a single 
Killdeer is to be seen or heard. There has 
been no phenominal weather to cause it. The 
Snipe often takes such fits and starts, but the 
Killdeer generally comes and goes quite gradu- 
ally. Walter Hoxie. 



Accidents Among Birds. 



An article in the March number of the O. & 
O., by Mr. Gaboon, on the capture of a Tern 
by a Quahaug and a Duck by a Sea 01am, 
prompts me to record a few of my field notes 
bearing upon the subject of accidents among 
birds. 

Although accidents are probably more num- 
erous than generally supposed, still, compared 
to the numbers caused by the direct agency of 
man, they are of sufficient rarity for note when 
observed. In some portions of the country, 
notably in the west, many birds are killed by 
striking telegraph wires during migrations, 
and many die from like mishaps at the various 
lighthouses in the maritime sections, as shown 
by the reports of the keepers to the committee 
on migrations, appointed by the A. O. U. 
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In Massachusetts, however, there appears to 
be a much smaller per cent, of instances where 
injury or death resulted from these causes 
than in other parts of the country, and during 
the last ten years I have only found three in- 
stances where birds have been disabled or 
killed by contact with telegraph wires. The 
first instance was that of a Mourning Dove, 
during the fall of 1870. The next, a Swamp 
Sparrow in September, 18d6, and the last, that 
of a Fox-colored Sparrow, in April, 1888. 

Of accidents from other causes I have record 
of four more cases, one of a Snowbird, which 
flew against a window in broad daylight; an 
Acadian Owl, which struck a brilliantly lighted 
window in the evening; a Flicker, which upon 
skinning was found to have a deep dent in the 
dome of the skull, much like one so frequently 
made in Derby hats; and one, more unusual 
than all the others, — the case of another 
Flicker which I found dead in an excavation 
formerly occupied by one of his species as a 
nest This was on February 22, 1886, and the 
feet of the bird were frozen to a sheet of 
ice on the floor of the cavity. Undoubtedly 
the bird had taken refuge there during a rain- 
storm, and a sudden change of temperature 
had frozen the little water that had blown in 
by the wind, and thus the poor bird was im- 
prisoned until his death. 

Harry Gordon White, 

Ametbnry, Mass., April 10, 1889. 



A Series of Florida Eggs of the Bald 
Eagle. 



I have lately had an opportunity of examin- 
ing a series of twenty-six sets of forty-seven 
eggs of the Bald Eagle (HalicBettis leucoeephalus) 
which were all collected in the Indian River 
region of Florida, in two seasons, by Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Ralph, of Utica, K.Y. So large a 
series from one locality being unrecorded, so 
far as my information goes, I found the data 
exceedingly interesting, so, hoping that the 
readers of the O. & O. will be interested also, 
I write this. Some of the noticeable items of 
the data are, — 

Ist The early date of collection. Think of 
collecting a set of eggs *^ slightly incubated ^^ 
on Nov. 25th 1 Some might question whether 
this should be called "early" or **late." 

2d. The number in the sets. Of the three 
sets of one each, two were perfectly fresh 
(probably not complete), and the third was 
deserted; therefore, it would be practically 



correct to say that the number in each set was 
two; while many of the books say three and 
even four. 

8d. The size of the eggs. The average is 
2.76x2.14, while the size given in all the books 
at my command (except Ridgway^s last) is 3.00 
x2.50, or thereabouts. 

4th. The shape of the eggs is far from 
"nearly spherical'' as given in most of the 
books. 

0th. The slight variation in size of these 
forty-seven eggs. The lengtii: average, 2.76; 
extremes, 2.08 and 2.46. The breadth: average, 
2.14; extremes, 2.26 and 1.96. It seems to me 
this is an exceedingly small variation in eggs 
of this size. 

6th. The distance of the nest from the 
ground is constant enough to attract attention. 
The distance was always measured. 

Having thus put my conclusions before my 
premises, in hopes of making the latter more 
interesting, I now give the data: — 

No. 1. Dec. 16, 1886. 2.70x2.16; 2.84x2.20. 
Nearly hatched; height of nest, 56 feet. 

2. Dec. 24, 1886. 2.81x2.23; 2.08x2.21. 
Nearly hatched; height of nest, 65 feet. 

3. Jan. 3, 1887. 2.84x2.12; 2.76x2.10. Near- 
ly fresh ; height of nest, 56 feet. 

4. Jan. 26, 1887. 2.78x2.12; 2.69x2.13. Al- 
most fresh; height of nest, 57 feet 

5. Feb. 3, 1887. 2.46x2.00; 2.52x2.01. One 
addled, one nearly hatched; height of nest, 50 
feet. 

6. Nov. 25, 1887. 2.71x2.10; 2.81x2.16. 
Slightly incubated; height of nest, 58 feet 

7. Nov. 30, 1887. 2.62x1.96; 2.79x2.20. 
Nearly fresh ; height of nest, 643^ feet 

8. Dec. 3, 1887. 2.69x2.07; 2.71x2.02. 
Slightly incubated; height of nest, 64 feet 

9. Dec. 5, 1887. 2.84x2.20; 2.88x2.16. Neai^ 
ly hatched; measure lost 

10. Dec. 5, 1887. 2.80x2.23; 2.83x2.25. Fresh; 
measure lost 

11. Deo.6,1887. 2.87x2.15; 2.75x2.11. Near- 
ly fresh; height of nest, 59 feet. 

12. Dec. 7, 1887. 2.79x2.14; 2.81x2.15. 
Slightly incubated; height of nest, 503^ feet 

13. Dec. 7, 1887. 2.83x2.05; 2.88x2.14. 
Height of nest, 50^ feet 

14. Dec. 7, 1887. 2.79x2.26; 2.76x2.21. 
Height of nest, 52 feet, 10 inches. 

15. Dec. 13, 1887. 2.69x2.15; 2.72x2.11. 
Slightly incubated; height of nest, 75 feet 

16. Dec. 16, 1887. 2.78x2.20; 2.76x2.17. 
Height of nest, 59 feet 

17. Dec. 16, 1887. 2.82x2.23; other broken. 
Height of nest, 48 feet 
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18. Dec. 16, 1887. 2.75x2.22; 2.75x2.17. 
Height of nest, 60 feet 

19. Dec. 17, 1887. 2.62x2.17. Perfectly 
fresh ; height of nest, 59 feet. 

20. Dec. 18, 1887. 2.68x2.14; other broken. 
Well incubated; height of nest, 59 feet. 

21. Dec. 18, 1887. 2.77x2.19; 2.80 x 2.19. 
Height of nest, 56 feet 

22. Dec. 19, 1887. 2.79x2.05; 2.80x2.14. 
Height of nest, 59 feet 

23. Dec 29, 1887. 2.87x2.11. Nest deserted, 
egg sunk in lining; height of nest, 56 feet. 

24. Jan. 4, 1888. 2.61x2.03; 2.63x2.04. 
Height of nest, 65 feet. 

25. Jan. 20, 1888. 2.70x2.08. Perfectly 
fresh. 

26. Feb. 8, 1888. 2.96x2.18; 2.89x2.16. 
One-third incubated; height of nest, 86 feet 

This last was taken near San Mateo, all the 
others within a few miles of the Indian River, 
Florida. Wherever the species of tree in 
which the nest is placed is not stated it is a 
pine. Egbert Bagg, 

Utlca^N.Y. 



Pall Migration of Birds at Duluth, 
Minn. 



The season of migration is one of peculiar 
interest to ornithologists at the head of Lake 
Superior. This large body of water, with its 
northern limit running southwesterly and ter- 
minating in a constantly narrowing arm, pre- 
sents a barrier to the southward movement of 
the large mass of Hawks, Flickers, Co wbirds and 
the vast army of smaller birds which spend 
the summer in the wilderness north of here, and 
during the fall migration, as they reach its 
northern margin, instead of passing over the 
the water to the opposite shore, which lies in 
a dark Hue in the distance, they veer to the 
southwest, passing around and over the city 
which lies on the extreme end of the lake. 

Those of us who endure the vigor of a win- 
ter in this Northern clime cannot but envy the 
birds who are able to follow an instinct which 
we all possess and feel when the autumnal 
winds presage a long dreary winter. Then a 
stroll up a hillside beyond the city reveals a 
wealth of bird life. One day it may be mostly 
Flickers, but these in vast numbers, some 
flying in long undulations high above, while 
others pass from stump to stump along the 
hillside, a steady stream lasting perhaps a 
week, when the Flickers disappear and a troop 
of Robins follow, silently flitting in the same 



direction. The small boy is on hand with his 
sling shot, and the *' sportsman" shows his 
bunch of robins or Yellow-hammers thought- 
lessly slaughtered. 

Just before the Robins arrive the smaller 
Hawks are moving in the same course, and for 
a few days nearly every stump has its sentinel 
keenly alert for stray grasshoppers, but every 
move taking them in the same southwesterly 
ctil-eotion. The only other bird seen in large 
quantities and following the general path is the 
Cowbird, not a constant passage of single birds, 
but in flocks of 50 to 250. Mingled with these 
most plentiful and common birds are to be 
seen the rarer, and, from their habits, less con- 
spicuous ones, while the larger Hawks wheeling 
high above, follow the line of shore until the 
city is reached, then take a southerly course. 

During the spring migration everything is 
changed. From the South the same troop 
comes, but without the shore line to divert 
them to this particular hillside, they are scat- 
tered, and unless one is on the watch they 
seem no more plentiful than at other seasons 
of the year. 

A vicinity surrounded by a hundred miles of 
pine forest is not particularly attractive to birds 
and usually very few are seen, so this feature 
of the fall migration is particularly noticeable. 

F, 8. Daggett, 



A Day After Pine Grosbeaks. 

As I was driving through the mountains the 
latter part of February,! came across a flock of 
Pine Grosbeaks in some heavy spruce woods, the 
first I have seen here in two years. Not having 
any gun with me at the time, I decided . on the 
first pleasant day to return on a collecting trip. 

So on March 4th I drove over. The day 
was warm and bright, and birds were more ac- 
tive and plentiful than on any previous day 
this winter. Black-capped Chickadees were 
very common, and the crows that stay here 
the year round had received some noisy rein- 
forcements from the South. I started up a few 
•Ruffed Grouse, and occasionally saw, on a 
stump or dead tree, a Hairy or Downy Wood- 
pecker, or a White-bellied Nuthatch, while from 
the top of a dead pine I secured a handsome 
specimen of the Great Northern Shrike, but the 
birds I came after were minus. The walking 
was very fatiguing, there being two feet of 
snow on the ground, and although I searched 
the woods over carefully, I did not see a single 
Pine Grosbeak. As I was returning home dis- 
couraged and thinking what a wild goose chase 
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it was to come so far and expect to find the 
Grosbeaks in the same woods, I saw a small 
flock in an orchard, feeding on the seeds of 
frozen apples. They were very still and un- 
less a sharp lookout was kept one would be 
apt to pass them by unnoticed. The birds 
when alarmed would utter a faint whistle and 
fly into some evergreen woods where it was 
impossible to find them, as they would conceal 
themselves in the densest part of a tree, close to 
the main stem. After a little while they would 
venture out again to feed, and the snow be- 
neath the trees was covered with pulp from 
the apples opened by their powerful bills. I 
was fortunate in securing two handsome males 
and three females. A, B, B. Jordan. 

WUlsborongh, N. Y. 



Wanderings. No. 3. 



While sitting at my desk this evening, with 
my brain fairly aching from the labors of the 
day, I picked up my "Field Notes" to carry 
myself away from the noise and racket of the 
city, and imagine myself among the woods, 
where I have often in my earlier days found 
rest and relief, my eye fell upon a bit of pencil 
sketch, which carried me back to a day now 
long gone. 

It was in the early part of May, 1883, a 
perfect spring day, in the noted old town of 
Braintree, Mass., that I found myself in the 
far southeast comer of the town near a small 
sheet of water known as Cranberry Pond, 
which lies closely surrounded by hills, and 
bosomed in the shades of the thick forests 
which surround it 

My companion was one unknown to the 
scientific world at large but, for all that, a true 
scientist, an enthusiastic collector, and a firm 
friend of the truest color, Mr. Geo. C. Gates, 
one of the first of my companions in the field, 
and now some time since gone " the way of all 
mankind" by that scourge of New England, 
consumption. 

While eagerly scanning the high trees for 
Hawks* nests, and climbing the tall pines, only 
to find untenanted nests, we at last saw a bird 
dart oiT among the trees and following up the 
trace found a nest in one of the most difficult 
trees that it has ever been my misfortune to 
tackle; but the surroundings of the place almost 
made us forget our errand. It was a tall, slim 
white pine, without a limb for twenty feet, then 
succeeded by small twigs and crowned by a 
coronet of boughs. It stood in a glade by the 
aide of a brook, one of those places which 



makes one feel like shutting his eyes and in 
imagination hear the voices of Nature whisper 
their secrets to us. As a friend of mine has 
said, ** He would like to hear the * Messiah* 
sung here." 

I was awakened from a reverie by a sigh 
from my comrade, who awoke to business 
before I did, and as usual we drew lots to see 
who would climb the tree. He drew the ticket 
and commenced his ascent. It was a tough 
job, and many times I held my breath, as he 
slipped back a few feet. But pluck conquered, 
and his shout proclaimed a prise; but it turned 
out to be a solitary egg of the Cooper* s Hawk. 
Owing to the difficulty of getting there, it was 
deemed advisable to take this egg, and dis- 
posing of his prize in what he considered a safe 
place, he commenced his descent When 
about thirty-five feet from the ground, in at- 
tempting to get over a dead limb, his hold 
slipped and he commenced to slide down, 
finally falling away entirely and bringing up 
on the ground with a thud that made my blood 
chill with fear. But what was my surprise, on 
inishing up to him, to have him open his eyes, 
put his hand to his mouth and produce the egg, 
with the laconic remark, ** Got him, old man." 
To say that I was relieved was putting the 
thing mildly, for I expected to see him carried 
off on a stretcher, instead of which he walked 
out, but was pretty lame for some time. 

Since that time I have ** shinned " up many 
a difficult tree and fallen — well, more than 
once; but I think I shall never forget the feel- 
ing of di*ead as I saw him before me on the 
ground, nor the expression of his face as he 
looked up with his '' got him." 

F. A. Bates. 



Food of the Shrike. 



I have taken great pleasure in reading the 
discussion concerning the food of the Shrike. 
I have also noticed a good deal about this 
species catching the English Sparrow in and 
around the suburbs of our large cities from 
various local newspapers. We also have reliable 
accounts of various writers where these birds 
have taken up their winter quarters in large 
parks, and have made a veiy noticeable depreci- 
ation in numbers of this nuisance. 

As for myself I have never seen the Shrike 
capture, nor have I ever examined a stomach 
that contained a bird of this species. 

Following I give a list of the stomachs that I 
have examined, all of which were taken from 
birds shot in East Hartford, Conn., where it is 
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common during the fall, winter and spring: 
No. 1. Young $. Nov. 7th, 1880. Stomach 
contained a Chickadee {Paru8 atricapiUtu), 

2. Adult $. March 6th, 1885. Stomach 
contained remains of small bird {Parua atricc^ 
piUus ?) and a white worm. 

8. Young. Dec. 7th, 1884. Stomach con- 
tained a Golden Crowned Kinglet {Regulus aa- 
trapa), 

4. Adult ^. Dec. 12th, 1885. Stomach 
empty, but was shot in the act of catching a 
Kinglet 

5. 9. Nov. 20th, 1886. Stomach was well 
filled with grasshoppers. 

6. Adult $. March 15th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small bird. 

7. Adult $. March 12th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small rodent. 

8. 9. March 26th, 1887. Stomach not ex- 
amined, but was shot while pursuing a Tree 
Sparrow. 

9. Young 9. Nov. 19th, 1887. Stomach 
contained a small rodent. 

10. 9 [?]. Dec. 7th, 1887. Stomach con- 
tained bones and feathers of a small bird. 

11. 9. Oct. 3l8t, 1888. Stomach contained 
grasshoppers. 

12. 9. Jan. 21st, 1889. Stomach contained 
remains of small bird. 

la. 9. Nov. 15th, 1888. Stomach con- 
tained a small bird. 

14. 9. Dec. 21st, 1887. Stomach con- 
tained small rodent. 

15. 9. Nov. 24th, 1887. Stomach contained 
beetles and grasshoppers. 

It will be seen from the above that of the 
fifteen stomachs examined seven contained 
small birds; three, rodents; two, grasshoppers; 
one, beetle and grasshopper; two were also 
shot in the suspicious situation of catching 
small birds. 

From this summary the larger part was 
small birds, while those containing insects oc- 
cupy only a fifth part of the entire number. 
Again there is no reason to believe that the 
Shrikes in these instances were driven by hunger 
to feed upon these small birds, as they were 
nearly all taken during mild weather, and a 
"cold snap*' is liable to drive them from this 
locality. 

It would seem from the various articles that 
have appeared in the O. & O. from time to 
time, that the food of this species differs ac- 
cording to the locality that it inhabits; this be- 
ing the case a large amount of data is nec- 
essary to bring about a satisfactory result 

Willard E, Treat 



A Squirrel in Trouble. 



It is interesting sometimes when occasion 
permits, to watch the plajrful actions of our 
birds and smaller animals, and to note their 
peculiarities in each individual case. An inci- 
dent happened Sept. 20th, of the past year, 
while I was afield, which pleas^ me so very 
much that I cannot help writing about it I 
was collecting through an extensive tract of 
pine and scrub oak woods near Attleboro 
Falls, Mass., called the burnt district, as it had 
been burned over several years ago. It is 
sparsely covered with dead yellow pines, some 
of them broken off by the wind, with a thick 
underbrush of scrub oak, making a favorable 
locality for Warblers and Nuthatches of which 
I was in quest. As I was working my way 
along through the tangled undergi'owth I no- 
ticed quite a commotion among a fiock of 
Bluebirds, off some distance to my right Ap- 
proaching cautiously in the direction I saw a 
Red Squirrel sprawled on the trunk of a tall 
dead pine, apparently frightened out of his 
wits. A dozen or more Bluebirds were fiying 
about and pecking at him, and seeming to 
have the greatest sport imaginable. One of 
the birds would dart down and snap at Mr. 
SquirreVs tail, and quick as a flash he would 
turn end for end uttering a loud bark, while 
another and then another would snap at it 
again; in this manner they kept him turning 
about as if on a pivot for some time, and the 
effect was so amusing that I laughed aloud. 
The squirrel tried going up the tree, but the 
higher he went the worse the situation g^w, 
finally he gave a loud squir-r-r and scudding 
down the tree disappeared. The birds all lit 
and looked about for their victim,but Mr.Squir- 
rel did not appear again. Edward TennanL 



Carolina Wren. 



While out collecting, February 9th of this 
winter, I shot a fine male specimen of the 
Carolina Wren (Thryothorua ludomcianua) near 
Towson, Baltimore Co., Md. Is not this very 
far north for this species in winter? Coues in 
his **Key^* states that its occurrence north of 
Washington in winter is doubtful. Towson 
is fully forty-five if not fifty miles north of the 
District of Columbia. J, H, Pleasants, Jr, 

P.S. Coues does not use the same words 
given above, but to me they confer the same 
idea. J, H. P., Jr. 
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Curious Nesting Places. 



The following brief notes may be of sufficient 
interest for publication in your valuable maga- 
zine, the O. & O. They struck me at the time 
as being instances of what singular places birds 
sometimes choose to breed in. 

The first case was that of a Eilldeer Plover, 
which I found breeding on the railway em- 
bankment at St. Clair, Ont, within two yards 
of the track, where trains were passing very 
often. There were four eggs in the nest, in- 
cubation well advanced. 

At Belle River, Out., an English Sparrow 
was attempting to build its nest on top of the 
wheel on a railway semaphore rod. Every 
time the semaphore was thrown up the nest 
was destroyed. The bird had been working 
for a week when I saw it but am unable to say 
how much longer it persevered. 

Another case was that of a robin that was 
sitting on eggs underneath the flooring of an 
overhead railway bridge, with the trains con- 
stantly passing. I was unable to see the result 
in this case. 

Last summer I had a three-mile walk for 
nothing after a "Red-breasted Mocking-bii*d." 
I had been making inquiries about the kinds 
of birds that were found in Essex Co., Ont, 
and a young French boy who spoke English 
very imperfectly informed me that he knew 
where there was a mocking-bird breeding. 
He said it was red and black, and was a beaur 
tifnl singer. He had one once in a cage. As 
you can imagine, I was very anxious to see 
this wonderful bird and persuaded him to take 
me to the nest Imagine my disappointment 
on seeing — a robin. Ernest B, Thompson, 

HamUton, Ont. 



Capture of an Acadian Owl under 
Peculiar Circumstances. 



On the evening of January 2l8t, as I was 
passing through Main St., I was startled by 
something passing with the swiftness of a snow- 
ball, but with the silence of a moth, close to 
my ear, and I turned in time to see the un- 
known object strike the glass door of the 
store I was then passing, and fall to the 
ground. Perceiving that it was a bird of 
some kind, I captured it under my hat, and it 
proved to be a specimen of the Acadian Owl 
{Nyctale ac(jwJica), which I kept captive. The 
little fellow was very fearless and would strike 
viciously at my hand whenever I put it into 



his quarters, but, as he refused to eat, he died 
within two days of the time of his capture. 
This owl is apparently more destitute of sight 
during the day than others of his relatives 
which I have had in confinement and was very 
wild, spending most of the night in beating 
himself against the wires of his cage. I think 
it probable that, while passing over the city, 
he was attracted and dazzled by the bright 
lights, which caused his untimely capture. 

Harry G. White. 
Taunton, Mass. 



Nesting of the Cinnamon Teal. 



The pretty little Cinnamon Teal {Querquedula 
cyanoptera) arrives here early in May, and by 
the middle of June generally has a full clutch 
of eggs which are nine or ten, the latter being 
the greatest number I ever found. It chooses for 
its nest a dry spot about a hundred yards from 
the water, and excavates quite a deep hole 
which it lines with grass and down from its 
own breast, always choosing a spot that is 
overhung with long grass, which it utilizes to 
form a canopy for the double purpose of shade 
as well as a screen to hide her while setting 
from the hungry hawks. 

It is almost impossible to find the nest until 
the old bird commences to set, as she covers 
her eggs with the down whenever she leaves 
the nest after laying, which is very early in the 
morning. The female while setting will almost 
suffer herself to be trodden on before she will 
leave her eggs. In hunting for them I usually 
trail a long heavy rope, one at either end, that 
generally starts her ladyship. 

The eggs are of a creamy color, roundish in 

shape, and average about 2 inches by 1.35. I 

have never started the male bird from the nest, 

and donH think they ever set 

William O. Smith, 
Loveland, Col. 



Brief Notes. 



Yellow Ramp Warbler, April 12th, at Halifax; first 
arrival. H. Austen. 

I have an old book, printed over one hundred years 
ago in England, describing a voyage to the North Sea 
by the Danes. Prom a description I think they saw the 
Great Auk. Possibly they may be there now? Dr. T. 
S. Hitchcock. 

A fine head of a Buffalo was sent to W. O. Smith, in 
April, from Wyoming Territory, to be mounted. 

Two Rusty Blackbirds arrived at Central Park, N.Y., 
Saturday, March 9th. They were earlier than in the 
two previous years. Jenness Richardson. 
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T. V. Ostrand, in the employ of C. K. Reed, secured 
two fine specimens of the Loggerhead Shrike, April 
10th. The ^ was a clear white on underparts, while the 
^ was ashy with the wavy markings. Mr. Reed also 
received early in May a fine specimen of the Black - 
necked Stilt, shot at Rockland, Maine. 

Charles F. Morrison, whose articles on Colorado 
birds have attracted so much attention, has been seri- 
ously ill with pneumonia. At last accounts he was con- 
valescent. He has the best wishes from an extended 
circle of friends. 

The new A. O. U. list is hardly dry from the press 
when it is offered at a cut rate combination price. If 
the price, 60 cents, is too high for it, then lower it; or 
if it requires a premium, make it universal. We main- 
tain that it is a very poor plan to have as many prices 
for a standard publication, as there are dealers— and 
publishers. 

During the past year corporal punishment was ad- 
ministered 18,000 times in the public schools of Boston, 
and we venture to say in nine cases out of ten for trivial 
offences. We do not believe in it. Here is a good 
chance for President Angell to show his extreme love 
for all creation. 

H. Austen took five trout at Cold Harbor. They 
weighed 14 1-2 lbs. The ornithological part is that he 
used flies made of feathers. 

The Scotch societies in Boston have found out where 
they can get eagle quills and the demand for turkey 
feathers has fallen off. 

Six eggs of the Wandering Albatross from Desolation 
Islands, measure : 5 x 3, 4.76 x 3.08, 6.20 x 2.90, 6. 12 x 2.06, 
6.08x3.10, 4.78x3.11 ; the color is similar to that of the 
Brown Pelican and shell very thin. 

Two hundred and thirty of last year's subscribers to 
the O. & O. have not renewed, but their subscriptions 
are coming in slowly. Should they all renew our sub- 
scription list would be the largest we ever had. 

A Terrier Carried off bt an Eaole. — For some 
time past the farmers on the Quantock Hills, in West 
Somerset, £ng., have been at a loss to understand the 
numerous disappearances of young lambs which have 
taken place. Two or three weeks ago, however, a bird 
of the eagle species, apparently of enormous size and 
strength, was observed flying about near the combes 
around the West Hill, and it is to this unusual visitor 
that the depredations upon the lambs are ascribed. 
There is evidently some ground for the supposition, as 
within the last few days two ladies were riding near 
Staple Plain, accompanied by a small rough terrier. 
The dog strayed away for some distance, when the 
eagle was seen to suddenly swoop down and, seizing it 
with its talons, carry it off. The bird is believed to be 
a golden eagle. This is not the first time that eagles 
have been seen among the wild hills and moors of West 
Somerset. It was but a few months ago that a white- 
headed sea eagle was shot on the coast near Watchet.— 
[Yorkshire Post, March 9, 1889. 

Capt. Mark Cole of the Ohio river steamer " Sentinel" 
vouches for this incident : On Wednesday last, while in 
midriver en route to (loiconda, he crippled with a shot- 
gun a huge black eagle which was soaring slowly 
toward the Kentucky shore. The bird fell about 100 
yards on shore below Hamlettsbnrg, and after con- 
siderable trouble was secured and taken aboard the 
boat. Its wings measured eight feet two inches from 
tip to tip. The bird was Uken to (}olconda, and, as it 
was supposed to be badly crippled and unable to fly, it 



was put in a courtyard, which is surrounded by a high 
wire fence. Yesterday a colored boy, years old, ven- 
tured within the enclosure and excited the ire of the 
eagle, who instantly pounced upon the child, and, 
fixing his talons into his shoulders, began slowly 
ascending, flapping his broad wings violently. The 
boy screamed loudly in his terror and pain. Assistance 
arrived when he was suspended five feet from the 
ground. The eagle dropped his prey and quietly 
alighted in a comer of the jrard, apparently not in the 
least excited over his failure to procure a winter supply 
of food. The shoulders of the boy were considerably 
lacerated.— [Albany Evening Journal. 

A Foolhardy Baole Attempts to Kidnap a 
CoNNECTiruT Farmer.— Portland, Conn., April 23d.— 
This morning, as Daniel Button was approaching Pa- 
cousset pond, a large gray eagle swooped down and 
tried to seise him as prey. The bird fastened his beak 
and talons on his arm, and Button grabbed the bird's 
neck, at the same time yelling loudly for help. A 
neighbor and his son came to the rescue and after a 
severe tussle the eagle was overpowered, captured and 
taken to Button's house, where he now is. The eagle 
measured nearly 7 feet from tip to tip. He was lean 
and hnugry, and had evidently intended to breakfast 
on Button. The bird stands 30 inches high, and al- 
though very poor, weighs 20 pounds.— [Boston Globe. 



Extracts from the Fish and Game 
Laws of Massachusetts, 1888. 



FIBH. — WHEN NOT TO BK TAKEN. 

Black Bass, between Dec. 1st and July 1st. Penalty, 
f2-f20. 

Trout, LAke Trout and Land Locked Salmon, except 
in Berkshire Co., between Sept. 1st and April 1st. Pen- 
alty, $6-920. 

Salmon, between Aug. 1st and May 1st. Penalty, 
910-$50. 

Smelt, between March 15th and June 1st. Penalty, 
91. 

Lobsters not to be taken less than 10 1-2 inches in 
length, and not to be taken in July, bearing eggs. 
Penalty, ffr-flOO. 

Nets not to be used in Ponds, under penalty of for- 
feiting apparatus, and f 20-$50. 

GAME — WHEN NOT TO BE KILLED. 

Partridge or Ruffed Grouse, between Dec. ist and 
Sept. 1st. Penalty, 920. 

Woodcock, between Dec. 1st and Sept. Ist. Penalty, 
$20. 

Quail, between Jan. Ist and Oct. 16th. Penalty. $20. 

Duck of all kinds, between April 15th and Sept. 1st. 
Penalty, $20. 

Plover, Snipe and Rail, marsh, beach and shore 
birds, between May 1st and July 15th. Penalty, $10. 

Grey Squirrels, Hares and Rabbits, between March 
1st and Sept. 1st. Penalty. $10. 

Deer are not to be killed at any time. Penalty, $100. 

Insectivorous and song birds are not to be killed at 
any time. Penalty, $10. 

Trapping, snaring and setting snares, and ferreting 
of birds and animals above mentioned, prohibited at 
all times. Penalty, $20. 

Possession of the above mentioned fish, animals and 
birds, during their close seasons, is punishable by flne 
or imprisonment. 
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New Publications. 



Bird Notes from Little Oull Island, N, F., by 
Basil Hicks Dutcher, and bird notes from 
Long Island, N. T., by William Dutcher. 
(From the Auk, Vol. VI, No. 2, April, 1889.) 
Being notes of special interest, separates have 
been printed which can be obtained from the 
publisher, L. S. Foster, 35 Pine St, New York, 

With the April issue the West American 
ScientiH passed into the hands of Messrs. Sam- 
uel Carson A Company, 208 Post St., San 
Francisco, Cal. Editorial management un- 
changed. 

Massachusetts Ploughman, official organ of 
the N. £. Agricultural Society, weekly, $2.00 
per annum, 45 Milk St., Boston, is a journal 
that is practical and entertaining. 

The Loon, monthly, size 5)^x7)^, 8 pp., 50 
cents per annum, published by Thad Surber, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. It has for its 
emblem one of H. A. Carharf s celebrated cuts 
of a Loon in the act of uttering a war-whoop. 

Oologists^ Exchange has been transferred by 
Dickinson & Durkee to AiiJiur E. Pettitt, P.O. 
box 2060, New York. We congratulate the 
former publishers on their statement that it 
has been a financial ritccrss. May they 
live long to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
We wish it continued success. 

Transactions of the New York Acadetny of 
SHences, Vol. VIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. Edited 
by Daniel Strobel Martin. 

W. H. Foote's publication, July number, is 
nearly ready for press. 



Correspondence. 



Editor O. A O.: 

April O. & O. at hand this morning. Allow 
me to have another word concerning crows in 
a cornfield, and I will speak of my own ex- 
perience. I was bom on a farm and am now 
living on one, and have lived in the country all 
my life with the exception of nine years. 
Shortly after I began the study of ornithology 
in a proper manner (1874) I became convinced 
that crows were of far more benefit than injury 
to the farmer. I still hold that opinion. Mr. 
Tennant does not state in his last article 
whether the crows he dissected were adults or 
young ones. I cannot say that the adult crows 



take the soft kernel of com for themselves, 
but I do know that they take it to their nests 
as food for their young. We have had more 
or less corn pulled every year and it is safe to 
say that the soft kernels are taken from nine 
hills out of every ten that are pulled. I have 
often seen crows working on a cornfield, and 
on going over the field have found scarcely any 
com pulled, but have found the soil disturbed 
about the hill, where, undoubtedly, the crows 
had picked out a cut worm. I have a method 
of dealing with crows that I think is better 
than strychnine or the ^^ shotgun act.*' It is 
this: If I have time in the spring I mark all 
the new crows' nests in close proximity to the 
field intended for com. As late as possible, 
but before the eggs are hatched, I overturn 
the nests. By so doing the annual crop of 
crows is not shortened but given a setback. 
Before the second clutch of eggs is hatched the 
com is large enough so that they will not pull 
it up but will take all the cut worms they can 
find, just the same. Most respectfully, 

D. D. atone. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

Dear Sir: I drop you a line to let you know 
how I am getting along. I have been down 
here in the valley of Bolafios for three weeks 
and the three previous weeks I collected along 
the mountain range of the Sierra Madre, 8,000 
above the sea, where it was so cold nights that 
water sometimes froze and we were cold under 
two blankets. It is an extremely interesting 
country and heavily timbered with pine and oak, 
and abounds in deer, wild hog and turkey, and 
a few bear, and full of birds, warblers, wood- 
peckers, jays, and trogons of many species. 
Down below in the valley the climate is trop- 
ical and all tropical fruits flourish, and the birds 
are entirely different from those above, al- 
though, for instance, we find the Trogon mex- 
icanus upon the cold pine country while below 
we have the Copper-tailed Trogon. Many nice 
and rare finches are found in the valleys and 
along the slopes leading upward. 

So far have collected 600 birds in Ave weeks. 
Shall start to-mon'ow for further on down 
towards the Pacific coast, where I hope to be 
by May 1st. Shall then return northward 
along the mountains. Have felt no return of 
the fever as yet and snakes are rare here, so I 
expect if I have to come home this time it will 
be for some other cause. Will write you again 
before long. Yours truly, 

Wm. B. Richardson. 

Zacatecas, Mar. 17, 1888. 
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Editor O. <fc O.; 

While camped on the Cour D'Alaine River 
(Idaho) myself and companions were wakened 
one night about midnight by the drumming of 
a Ruffed Grouse {Bormaa umbellua^ var SaMnei), 
near our tent It was then about 1 a.m., and 
the bird continued its drumming till daylight. 
Is this not rather uncommon? Could you in- 
form me through your paper where I could get 
an Adirondack Pack Basket, and if they are 
adapted for collecting? Tours respectfully, 
Bernard J, Bretherton. 



A New Sub-Species. 



Bom far too late to build up a feme, 
By chance to discover a bird, without name ; 
Had he lived in the days that have passed, 
He might with the ornithological g^reat have been 
classed. 

Bfany long hours he had spent of his life, 
In the study of all those things that are rife 
With what in the eyes of the world take rank, 
Ab the make up, in general, of a naturalist crank. 

His room, it was stocked with book upon book. 
While birds* skins and eggs filled every nook ; 
The other surroundings, desk, carpet and lamp, 
Betokened a purse held by poverty's clamp. 

Of his form, and his features, 

We will not comment: 
Simply one of God's creatures, 

At any event. 

Like many of us, with obbat (or small) head. 

This lover of nature did work for his bread ; 

All through the day long, he tolled in the town, 

And turned to bis study, when the sun had gone down. 

Let us follow him home, at the close of a day. 
And if there's a lesson, we'll give it away ; 
Tis a duty we owe to both old and young. 
If there's anything up, to dot with the fun. 

Arrived at his home, he throws off his cloak. 
Lights the lamp, pokes the fire, fills his pipe for asmoke ; 
Sits down at the desk, and puiTs with his might. 
While he lays out a prog^ramme of work for the night. 

Yes, he'd open the box that came by the mail, 

(From the way it was smashed, seemed struck by a gale). 

It contained a small bird, sent in a jest, 

From a chum, who was travelling, far in the west. 

** Dear Jack, we are thinking of you once again, 
There's nothing else doing, because of the rain : 
The sport we've had with gun, spear and arrow 
Is beyond all description, Joe sends you a sparrow." 

Tes, sent him a sparrow, an ofif-handed token 
Of many a Joke, on him played and spoken. 
Ah, well, they were friends, and if this sly shot 
Afforded them pleasure, no matter; '* 'twas his lot." 

He laaily reached and drew the mass to him. 
Carefully straightened and cut off the string : 
Unfolded each wrapper, first, second and third. 
Then came to his view a little mussed bird. 



It surely did look as if shot in the rain. 
So he thought as he smoothed it, again and again ; 
But what has come o'er him ; why does he start ? 
Why that flash from his eye? He speaks, hark, hark ! 

** My heavens, what means this, what can it be ? 
Am I right ? Am I wrong ? My senses will flee. 
Too much overwork, how oft was I warned. 
And now in an instant, too late it has dawned. 

** Am I all broken up ? Oh sad, such a fate, 
Is all to be lost, for which I've worked late ? 
Must I bid a farewell to all chances of fame ? 
No, no ; I will struggle my balance to gain. 

" I wiU not give up, for life I wUl Jlght, 

Oh MEBGT, extend to my poor brain more light; 

Is it failure of eyesight, or diseased brain that made 

When I looked at that sparrow, see a pee^tiiar dark thade? 

'* On shades, colors and blindness, I had my tuition. 
Rum Fm not drinking ( I vote prohibition ), 
But sure I can scarcely believe that I view 
A bird not included in the last A. O. U. • " 

He arose from his seat, and the floor he did walk. 
Pale, haggard and nervous, he continued to talk ; • 
And one would have thought, from his actions so queer, 
Like some other ^'Prohibits" he'd been taking Boek Beer. 

He turned to his bookcase— next to the door— 
And volume on volume piled up on the floor, 
Then to the cabinet his footsteps were bent 
And a tmahel of sparrows from their places were rent. 

As again at his desk his seat he did take, 
He looked like a martyr Just tied to a stake. 
The way things were mixed in that room's internal 
Would fully eclipse old Dante's infernal. 

He studied, and measured, looked and compared. 
Made notes of how much the tail featheni flared, 
Coimted each spot on covert and crown, 
And amiled when he noticed the toe nails turned down. 

Made sketches and chart of each downy quill. 
Wrote sixteen full pages describing the bill. 
He found that the wings could open and shut 1 
And that it possessed heart, liver and gut ! I 

But the dosing note was the glorious claim, 

And g^ave him the right to stick on his name, 

** He found that the bird when compared with the rest 

Was just one shade darker, on the edge of the 

BREAST." 

When next we did meet him, three weeks to a day. 
You scarcely would know him, so changed was his way ; 
A sense of his greatness, his wisdom and skill. 
His manner, his action, his life seemed to fill. 

Now that his name is known wide and far, 
He'll hereafter smoke naught but a ten-cent cigar; 
And at the next meeting (the hints are not few) 
There are prospects of election as an '* H " A. O. U. ! 

Kind reader, we call to your careful attention 
This wonderful growth of a modem invention. 
Lord knows where we'll end if this erase increases. 
Such a trotting out yearly of created sub-species. 

XX. 

• New check list of the A. O. U. just issued, furnished 
by the publisher of the O. & O. at 00 cents. 
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Easter Hawks' Eggs. 

The semi-religious customs of many lands 
agree in the observance of Easter as '*£gg 
Sunday,'* so it was in accordance with the tra- 
ditions of the day that on April 21, 1889, I 
broke the record here and took thirty-one eggs 
of our big Buteos, leaving two sets of incubated 
borealis and two sets of nest-washed Hneatus. 

Though there had been but little ice and no 
snow, and it had been what is called an open 
winter, neither owls nor hawks bred a day 
earlier, for this same gpround was gone over 
April 22, 1888, with about the same result. 
To do this feat again in 1890, in this oldest 
settled part of New England, one must have a 
good hoi'se, a fearless climber, and a thorough 
knowledge of the country side. He must know 
the shortest cross-roads from patch to patch 
of woodland, and his acquaintance with locali- 
ties must include exact information as to the 
position of last year's nest and the nest of the 
year before, for, mind you, in nidification, 
mistress Buteo always has two strings to her 
bow. To be sure, three wholly new nests 
were found in unusual sites, but they held no 
eggs as yet, and I should judge were from 
hawks driven from their own homes by the 
portable steam saw- mill which, continuing its 
murderous work of last year, had levelled their 
piirticular groves. 

Another rule for the successful collector is 
not to do any random climbing, and to leave 
incubated and nest-stained eggs unless for 
special reasons. A set of Ban*ed Owls', three 
weeks incubated, and an incomplete set of 
lineatm were taken to save the old birds from 
ambushed farmers. 

While hurrying to one of my surest ** finds," 
you may guess how the elasticity left my feet 
on meeting a farmer's boy dragging home (me 
of my great Buteox, which he had shot on her 
eggs. It would not matter so much if only 
the malfes were shot, the local i*ace would be 



still kept up, but if the pair, or the female, be 
killed, thenceforward that section would be 
without Raptorea, as we shall soon show. 

The first set of three Red Shouldered Hawks, 
from Hewitt's Woods, Preston, were in a nest 
twenty rods from the old tree, and the eggs, 
in shape and markings, duplicates of last 
year's clutch of four. The old nest is well 
preserved, and it is dollars to cents it will be 
occupied next season. Being comparatively a 
young hawk, she now lays trios and fours. 

The next set was from an old Hneatus that 
now lays but two. An expert after these base 
falcons would have known there was one 
breeding near, without seeing the nest, for 
every bush within twelve rods of the eyrie 
held a patch of down from the denuded breast 
of the sitting female. The present nest was, 
in a direct line, next tree to last year's home, 
which will in turn, as we shall see, become the 
1890 abode. The Hell Gate set proved to be, 
in design and coloring, a continuation of a 
long series. 

The Spicer Ledges borealis which, April 22, 
1888, gave the green runt recorded by Mr. 
Norris in O. A O. for April, 1889, had a pair of 
eggs, normal in size, but preserving the rare 
tint, in an example of the paper-shell type. 
This aged female, escaping traps and cold lead 
in a mii-aculous way, has bred here continu- 
ously since 1875, according to my data, alter- 
nating between two trees in the heart of the 
woods 40 rods apart. She has for that length 
of time given abundant evidence of being the 
self-same hawk, and local tradition has it that 
one of these two .old leaning chestnuts on the 
ledges for thirty years has held a Redtail's 
nest. 

Under one nest, from which we flushed a 
Hneatus, was a black snake's skin with the 
fiesh freshly picked off. This and the two 
following incidents give a ray of light on the 
food of the Rapacias. 

A Barred Owl's nest was lined with feathers 
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of Blue Jays, which the owl had eaten while 
covering her eggs; the tips and butts of the 
quills were dovetailed with some approach to 
art, being by far the best example of nidifica- 
tion I ever met with in this species. 

We saw four crows worrying a Barred Owl 
which was carrying some sort of quarry. The 
crows shied off as we drew near, and the owl 
pitched into a thick red cedar. After flushing 
her, a fragment of old nest well feathered de- 
coyed me up the savin, only to find a Robin 
which the owl had dropped. 

We surprised three crows rifling an early 
clutch of Ruffed Grouse; two crows carried 
away an egg in their bills — or rather, impaled 
on their bills — and two broken eggs were left 
in the nest. 

A Marsh Hawk dropped down into a large 
meadow, and, though we apparently quartei*ed 
every yard of ground, we could not flush her. 
A long rope to be gradually loosed in increas- 
ing circles must be used to locate this harrier. 

Cooper's were found to be very bold on this 
trip. One perched on a low chestnut limb 
overhanging the road, and was so intently 
watching some guinea chicks that we could 
almost touch his finely marked breast with 
our whip as we drove under him. Another we 
saw *^ feeling '^ with his talons in a hole in a 
barn-yard wall after some escaping quarry. 
From still a third farm-house, where we put 
up our team, the farmer went that morning to 
borrow a neighbor's gun to shoot a pair of 
Cooper's that had been making forays. lie 
left behind him two hens with ten chickens 
each, and returned to find that a fox had just 
killed one hen and nine chicks, and the single 
orphan chick had fied to the other hen who 
was now brooding eleven chickens. We were 
shown the dead hen from which Reynard had 
eaten the head, legs and part of the breast, 
while the chickens were bolted outright. 

Without particularizing all our ** finds," 
I will repeat that the eggs were in the usual 
haunts, in old nests, and from the same old 
birds. But I have been asked, ** How do I 
know this?" What proof have I that no new 
migrating hawks come in, and that these are 
the self-same Buteos harried before? True, 
there are no silver collars on the necks of my 
borealUj and no metal tags marked ** J. M. W." 
on the legs of my Hneatual But they are rec- 
ognized by the series of eggs from year to 
year, presenting individual markings and pe- 
culiarities in size, shape, and color; by indiv- 
idual nesting habits (such as the Love Lane 
lineatus always lining her nest with hemlock). 



by differences in voice, and rarely by the 
markings on the hawks themselves. 

I hope to show it in another way, and by 
convincing data. If your cat catches the 
mother Phoebe which has nested on your 
porch for four years, no nest is built there 
afterwards. If you shoot the pair of Prairie 
Warblers which have bred three years in the 
hazel thicket in your hillside pasture, there 
comes no new pair to take the situation. This 
rule holds truer with our less abundant Rap- 
tores. May 25, 1876, John Toung and I shot a 
pair of breeding lineatu8 in the swamp back of 
Laurel Hill, and though it is a secluded site, 
and every way favorable for a Buteo's home, 
no new hawk has nested there since. Young 
and I, two successive seasons, March 16, 1879, 
March 30, 1880, shot males from a pair of Barred 
Owls at Sunnyside, without breaking up the 
home, but in April, 1883, a taxidermist shot 
the female, and, though six years have gone, 
no owl has ever laid in this well hidden and 
suitable hole. 

John Young shot one of my Cooper's on her 
nest back of Spalding's Dam, Norwich, May 6, 
1880, and no new Accipiter has yet come into 
the woods which are yet standing and unfre- 
quent-ed. In three directions in our suburbs, 
Messrs. Brand, Eley, and Richards shot female 
Broad-winged Hawks breeding, and now none 
are nesting near town. The records of fifteen 
yeai's multiply instances like these among my 
Red- tails and Harriers. When I began col- 
lecting, in 1875, there were six pairs of Sharp- 
shinned Hawks dwelling in the pine and 
hemlock groves surrounding the city; but they 
were easy to shoot, and now I have none of 
these tiny AccipiterH to visit annually with my 
old Raptorial friends and acquaintances. 

I conclude by saying it is true we did not 
hear the Easter anthem of jabbering sparrows 
in the city, but we heard the morning trio of 
Purple Finch, Meadow Lark, and Vesper Spar- 
row. True, we did not walk up the carpeted 
aisle of any church, but a morning shower had 
so dampened the carpet of forest leaves that 
we could, in every instance, walk unheard near 
enough to flush our sitting Buteo8, thus making 
assurance doubly sure. And if we did not see 
the gaudy but unknown exotic birds on a hun- 
dred new Easter bonnets, our way was glad- 
dened by the vivid azure of many Bluebirds in 
nuptial garb. Of owls and hawks, we ran across 
eight varieties, and many individuals; saw a 
string of eighty-three geese flying low and 
honking grandly, and noted two Dusky Duck, 
two Teal, two Woodcock, seven Grouse, and 
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young gray squirrels with unopened eyes. 
More than this we crossed a stream on a felled 
tree, from the hollow of which had been 
chopped out honey-bees and comb, and in 
Lantern Hill Woods I saw go into a hole in a 
huge chestnut, which we marked for future 
reference, a Wood Drake, with plumage as 
gorgeous as the Impeyan Pheasant on the 
Easter hat of your church-going belle. 

As if to accentuate the close of this memor- 
able Egg Sunday, so crowded with incident, 
when we drove into town, a company of several 
hundred Swifts, circling around St. Patrick's 
church, seemed to say, *^ Please record our 
1889 arrival on Easter Eve,'' and also kindly 
note that the operations of nature go on unerr- 
ingly whether we go to church or go a-hawking. 

J, M, W. 

Norwicb . Conn. 



Nesting of the Swallow-tailed Kite 
in Texas. 



On the twenty-fifth of April, 1888, my friend, 
Mr. Thomas S. Gillin, and myself, with two 
guides, started on an extended wagon trip 
through the central and southern counties of 
Texas, which we finished on the fifteenth of 
May, having traveled over four hundred miles, 
and through some of the worst country and 
hottest weather I ever experienced. 

On April 26th, as we were riding through a 
post-oak belt, we saw our first Swallow- tails. 
First we saw an immense fiock of Mississippi 
Kites coming down towards us from the north- 
ward before what afterwards turned out to be a 
heavy shower. Back of them, and in the middle 
of the rain, came the Swallow-tails {Elanoides 
forJicatu») flying low over the tops of the trees. 
They had the motions of the Night Hawk 
{Chordeiles popetae), and although we were 
in plain sight and had shot several Mississippi 
Kites (Ictinia Bubccerulea), they did not appear 
to notice us in the least The Swallow-tails 
seemed to follow a certain direction, darting 
down now and then to pick a lizard off a tree, 
which they did with the greatest ease and dex- 
terity; but the Mississippi Kites seemed un- 
settled, and drifted back and forth from north 
to south, or east to west, just as the wind 
blew. 

From this we judged that the Swallow-tails 
were returning to their nests and mates 
from an expedition after food, and thought 
that if we were to follow the general direction 
they took we might find them breeding. 

We went on for about ten miles and came to 



a river lined on either side with immense 
Cottonwood trees. Here we saw several Kites 
sailing, darting and skimming along close to 
the surface of the water. As I looked I 
thought them the most graceful creatures I 
had ever seen. From a great height they 
would dart down like lightening to within, it 
seemed to me, an inch of the water, and then, 
turning over on one side, glide along like a 
shadow for a short distance, then up again in 
a beautiful curve, to repeat the same perfor- 
mance. 

In their upward flight, I saw them several 
times pick lizards from off the branches of 
trees, with the utmost ease and without paus- 
ing for an instant When two met in the air, 
which they often did, they compared notes in 
their loud peculiar voice — a sort of a twitter- 
ing scream. 

The beautiful river flowing swiftly along be- 
tween its high banks; the magnificent trees, 
festooned with Spanish moss; the brilliant 
flowers; the solitude; and these lovely birds, 
in their graceful gyrations; all combined to 
make a perfect picture. How I wished for an 
instantaneous camera 1 

We stood for a long time taking in the 
scene, not wishing to spoil it. But as it was 
getting on in the afternoon we began to look 
around for the nests. Further down the river 
we at length found several, all situated in the 
very tops of the highest cottonwoods. They 
were very hard to find, for they were built so 
high, and so very cleverly concealed, that when 
you did spy one, it looked more like a bunch of 
moss than a nest 

With the aid of our field glass, we at length 
saw a bird sitting on one, and my friend Mr. 
Gillin determined to climb to it It can be 
imagined what he had before him when I say 
that the tree was six feet in diameter at the 
base, the first branch was eighty feet from the 
ground, and the nest over one hundred and 
twenty-five feet up, on a branch about as thick 
as a man's arm. But Mr. Gillin is an indefati- 
gable climber, and had a good pair of irons, 
and, after a great deal of hard work, reached 
the nest to be rewarded with two beautiful 
f i*e8h eggs. The bird waited till he was within 
a few feet of her before she left the nest. This 
set of eggs measures 2.05x1.48, 2.00x1.51, 
and are marked as follows: First egg has a 
white ground color, tinged with a very faint 
shadow of yellow; the smaller end heavily 
marked with large irregular blotches of chest- 
nut or dark brown. The other egg is marked 
heavier at the larger end with same colored 
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spots as egg No. 1, and the smaller end is 
covered with very small specks of reddish- 
brown ; ground color is the same as the other 
egg. 

The nest I brought home with me, and I 
describe it as it lies before me: It is about one 
foot wide by two feet long, and four inches 
deep (or high), perfectly flat on top, with just 
the least depression in the middle to hold the 
^SS^' Composed of a harsh green moss with 
a little Spanish moss among it, and with a 
mass of small twigs mixed in among the moss. 
These twigs must have the moss growing on 
them, for I saw several Kites carrying twigs 
with moss hanging from them, during our 
trip. The nest is just a platform, and what 
keeps the eggs from rolling out during the 
high wind, when the bird is not on, I cannot 
see. All the other nests we saw were of the 
same description, with the exception of one, 
which was composed wholly of Spanish moss. 
As the trees were all covered with this moss it 
was very hard indeed to see the nests. 

When the parent bird left the nest she cir- 
cled around the tree uttering plaintive cries, 
which soon brought all her relations and friends 
to see what was the matter. They began to 
scream also, and showed a disposition to attack 
Mr. Gillin. I picked out two of the prettiest 
and brought them to the ground with a load of 
No. 4, but even then they were so high up that 
I only wounded them very slightly. 

I had often heard that this Kite when 
wounded offered no resistance, but when I 
went to pick up my flrst bird it was the most 
savage thing I ever saw. It did not wait for 
me, but came to meet me with a ru8h,and I had 
to skip ai*ound right smart to get hold of it and 
not let it get hold of me. The second bird 
Was just the same. 

We did not try any more trees that day, for 
we thought from the signs that the other nests 
were either old or not yet finished, so we found 
a good place and went into camp. 

The next day we went on down the river, 
and about two miles from our camp of the day 
before, went into camp again, as we saw several 
Kites flying around among the tops of the Cot- 
tonwoods. Here, after aday^s tramp through 
mud about three feet deep, and like unto wax, 
we located a • nest and succeeded in getting 
another set of eggs. Mr. Gillin as usual 
climbed the tree to the nest, which was even 
higher than the one he had climbed to before. 

We saw several other nests, but as each 
tree took an hour or more to get up and down, 
and required the outlay of an immense 



amount of strength and skill, it was only those 
nests which we were certain had either eggs or 
young in them that were attempted. 

On April 28th, still along this same river, we 
saw a Kite sitting on her nest in a Cottonwood. 
The nest was built out on a very small limb 
which we afterwards found to be over 
two hundred feet from the ground. And 
there were no limbs for over a hundred feet 
up. At flrst we decided not to try it, but it 
seemed too bad to go away and leave it, so we 
made a try, and Mr. Gillin at last succeeded in 
reaching the nest to find only one egg, just 
laid. This was the most beautiful egg we had 
seen so far, and is as follows: Measures 2.00 
xl.44, ground color is a yellowish-white; 
around the smaller end blotched with large 
spots of reddish -umber, rich and beautiful, 
and around the larger end the spots are 
small and irregular, and lighter in color. 

At nine o^ clock in the morning. May 4th, 
just as we were crossing a small creek only three 
or four yards wide, one of our party spied 
a Kite's nest, which we thought was a new 
one on account of the fresh green moss hang- 
ing from it. We immediately went into camp, 
and then drew a bee-line for the Cottonwoods. 

The first nest we came to was nearer the 
ground than any we had found. It could not 
have been more tlian fifty feet up. One of 
our guides climbed to this one and found two 
beautiful eggs, the Kites meanwhile flying 
around and darting at him as they did at the 
first nest we found. These two eggs re- 
sembled very much the second set we liad 
collected, excepting that the brown spots 
were richer and larger. The next nest we 
discovered, although not more than ninety 
feet up, was the hardest of all to get at The 
tree it was on was a cotton wood very thick 
at the base, and when Mr. Gillin put the 
spurs of his climbing-irons into it it crumbled 
away like so much gingerbread. He could not 
get any hold at all, so he climbed a smaller tree 
that stood within about twenty feet of the one 
that contained the nest, and when he reached 
the top, forty-five feet from the ground, throw- 
ing a rope over a limb of the big tree, he 
drew it taut and fastened it, and then climbed 
over on the rope till he was able to reach the 
first bi'anch. Even then he had a hard climb, 
which the intense heat made worse, but at last 
succeeded in reaching the nest which con- 
tained three eggs. 

They were about one-half incubated, and 
were a very beautifully marked set. 

This was the last set of Swallow -tailed 
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Kites* egg» we collected. Although we saw a 
great many more birds before we left the State, 
we never found any more nests. 

At Key West, Florida, in the month of June, 
we saw two Kites sailing over the town. This 
was the last glimpse we had of this beautiful 
bird. G. B, Bennevs. 

Philadelphia. 



Nesting of the Prairie Warbler in 
Fairfax Co., Va. 



The northeastern part of Virginia, where I 
spent the season of 1884, two weeks in 1887, 
and three weeks in 1888, may well be termed 
the home of the Prairie Warbler (Dendroiea 
discolor). I belieye this species cannot be 
found in greater abundance, during the breed- 
ing season, in any other part of the country. 

The place where the following notes were 
taken is in Centreville Township, Fairfax 
County, about twenty-five miles west of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The country just at this point is hilly, and 
each of the numerous hollows and ravines has 
its '•branch," which flows either into the 
Popeshead or into Bull Run; the latter stream 
drains that part of the county. The ImtA 
seems to be of little value; fields not under 
cultivation are, in a few years, covered with a 
dense growth of worthless pines. In other 
places, where the hard wood has been cut off, 
but which have not been grubbed over, a thick 
deciduous growth of sprouts, suckers and 
vines springs up. - The Prairie Warbler is 
found equally as plentiful among the second 
growth as in the pines, but it is itiuch easier 
to find the nests among the latter. In the 
scrub an oak, maple or alder sprout is usually 
selected, and when the birds start building, 
the leaves are small and do not conceal the 
stem aAd branches; at this time the nest is 
not difficult to find. But the foliage grows 
rapidly, and often by the time the eggs are 
laid the spreading leaves so completely cover 
and conceal the nest that one must part them 
to see it. 

My acquaintance with this warbler began 
May 13, 1884, when, as I was passing through 
a large tract of second growth, a bird left its 
nest almost at my side. Finding the contents 
were four eggs, I moved back a short distance, 
and on the return of the bird A few moments 
later its identity was established. 

This nest was in the most peculiar position 
of any found since; a small dead branch had 



in some way lodged in the top of an oak sprout, 
three feet from the ground; two prongs on 
one end of it were in an upright position, and 
between these the birds had built their nest. 
To take it I had only to lift the dead branch 
from its position. 

Within an hour after the discovei*y of the 
first nest two more were found, and during 
the following week the number was inci'eased 
to eleven, from, nine of which sets of eggs 
were taken. 

In 1887, I returned to the locality, mainly 
for the purpose of collecting a series of these 
eggs, and was successful beyond my greatest 
expectations. 

From my aiTival, on May ISth, to the 26th, 
I was in the field almost constantly while there 
was daylight; the result, twenty-four nests 
with eggs, was gratifying. Six nests were 
found the first day, and during the balance of 
my stay twenty-nine more were discovered; 
all were new; but eleven, for unknown reasons, 
were deserted after their completion. 

When I visited the place again last season 
(1888), I intended to pay but little attention to 
this species, but to look up other rarer ones 
known to breed there However, meeting 
with such poor success, I was tempted con- 
tinually into the old fields and scrubby places, 
where the Prairie Warbler could be found, 
and the number of nests of this species dis- 
covered exceeded that of the previous year. 
Between May 9th and dOth, thirty-nine new 
nests were found, of which twenty-two yielded 
sets of eggs. The Crows, Blue Jays, and 
black snakes were probably to blame for the 
absence of eggs in many of the other nests. 
That this species usually builds a second nest 
when their first is destroyed, I am quite satis- 
fled. Near the end of May, nests were noticed 
in different stages of erection close to the 
sites of others that had been taken from ten 
days to two weeks earlier. It pleased me to 
note this fact, as it assured me that no serious 
harm had been done to the birds by taking 
their first nest. 

The record of the height of eighty-three 
nests shows that, the highest was seven feet, 
the lowest two feet and the average four feet 
Of this number forty-two were on pines or 
cedars (Very few on cedars), the remainder 
being placed on deciduous trees, bushes or 
vines. 

When the birds select a pine they seldom 
place the nest on a branch, but generally at- 
tach it to the stem, resting its base on one or 
more twigs growing out horizontally or at an 
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upward angle from the stem, and usually 
build it near the top of the tree. 

Five days is the time required to build the 
nest, and generally the first egg is deposited on 
the sixth day. A nest found on May 9th, last 
season, must have been begun on the previous 
day as there was only a small portion of the 
base in position. On the 11th it was almost 
complete; two days later it was ready for oc- 
cupancy but was still empty. The first egg 
was laid on the 14th, and on the 17th the full 
complement of four had been deposited. 
These were taken the follo^ng day. 

I made it a rule not to disturb the nest until 
the day after the last egg was laid, where it 
was possible to do so, and in this way insured 
the completeness of the set As but few of 
the nests were at a greater distance than a 
mile from the farm-house where I stopped, 
they were visited almost every day from their 
discovery to the time when they were taken, 
and by this means all the eggs obtained were, 
with few exceptions, quite fresh and easily 
prepared for the cabinet. 

Pour is the usual number of eggs in a set, 
though five does not seem to be an unusual 
number some seasons. Three of the sets taken 
in 1884 were composed of five and one of three; 
in 1887 and 1888 one set of five and three sets 
of three each were taken each season. The 
nests from which the sets of three were ob- 
tained were at too great a distance from my 
stopping place to be left for a second examina- 
tion, and were taken at the time of their dis- 
covery; with the exception of one set all of 
these were fresh. It is probable that some of 
these were incomplete. A few of the birds 
may have deposited their full clutches by May 
12th, but the height of the breeding season is 
from the 18th to the 22d, when more complete 
sets of fresh eggs are found than at any earlier 
or later date. I have seen the young, just 
from the nest, on June 4th. 

It is more profitable for the collector to 
look only for the nests when following this 
species, and I soon learned that more nests 
could be found by this mode of procedure 
than by watching the birds. Only three or 
four of the number I found were discovered 
by noting the actions of the birds. 

The actions of the female when it returns, 
after the nest has been taken, cannot but affect 
the heart of the most unfeeling. Fluttering 
from branch to branch it approaches and gets 
as close as possible to the site of the nest. 
Failing ta see its home it seems to conclude 
that it is suffering from an optical delusion, so 



it flies directly into the space where the nest 
should be, and hovers there, turning its head 
from side to side, apparently bewildered. All 
tlie while it utters only a single note at short 
intervals. An uncomfortable feeling of shame 
at having robbed the helpless little creature 
would never allow me to remain long enough 
to see when the bird became convinced that 
the nest had actually disappeared. 

If taken when fresh the eggs are of a deli- 
cate pink color before being blown, as is usual 
with small eggs having a white shell. This 
generally fades to a dead white when the con- 
tents are removed, though sometimes a shade 
of cream color remains. In a few sets a faint 
shade of green is noticeable. 

The markings are too varied for me to at- 
tempt to describe them ; while some sets are 
finely dotted about the larger ends others are 
spotted and blotched over their whole surface. 

The nests are trim little structures, deeply 
cupped, and their brims are invariably con- 
tracted more or less. So deep are they that 
when the bird is sitting only the tips of its 
bill and tail extend above the brim. The 
composition is of soft, fibrous, vegetable sub- 
stances, usually lined with hair; often the 
lining is wholly of fine grasses, and sometimes 
a quantity of hair moss is found in it. 

This species and the Cardinal, Tellow- 
bi'easted Chat, Towhee, Ovenbird, . and Field 
Sparrow seem to be the most abundant of the 
birds in tliat locality throughout the breeding 
season. Harry K, Jamison. 

Manaymik, Phila. 



Early Nesting of the Prairie Horned 
Lark in Illinois* 



The Prairie form of Homed Lark {Ociocorin 
alpestris praticola) is a bird of tolerably com- 
mon occurrence throughout the greater part of 
this State. It frequents the rolling prairie lands 
and high pastures of short grass, which are 
well suited for its habits, and here breeds in 
profusion, and quietly carries on its domestic 
duties unnoticed by man in the fickle tempera- 
ture of our early spnng. It is a bird of re- 
markable courage and its habits are interesting 
to study. Its song is very impressive and 
pleasing to hear when the bird has mounted 
high up in the air looking almost like a speck, 
the clear tinkling accents are brought to me, 
now distinct, now scarcely heard, then sud- 
denly its wings close and it shoots downward 
with increasing velocity, alighting near my 
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feet. From this remarkable habit of soaring 
to a great height it is locally known as the 
skylark, and is coiTCctly so termed. Many of 
my most pleasant days afield have been spent 
with these birds from early morning till sun- 
set on a chilly March day with the air full of 
their music. 

On March 28th of the past spring, I discovered 
my first three nests with eggs of this species; 
all were full sets, but none of the eggs were 
incubated. If the weather is unfavorable with 
slight snowfall the bird does not incubate her 
eggs immediately, as to ascertain this I have left 
a full set eight days, at the end of which time 
on blowing I have found them to be perfectly 
fresh. The full set is usually four, more often 
three than five. These vary considerably in 
markings, but are usually thickly covered with 
greenish or gray spots and specks, somewhat 
after the pattern of some Shrikes* eggs I have 
seen. 

I^iast to describe but not least interesting is 
its nest, which although simple in its construc- 
tion shows skill and good judgment on the 
part of its builder to a marked degree. It is 
sunken beneath the surface of the ground with 
thick walls of fine dry grass, and is artfully 
concealed by its natural appearance, and well 
protected in every way from the weather. It 
is always placed on the south slope of a hill, 
and often further protected from the northern 
winds by some small knoll or projecting piece 
of earth. An inexperienced person might 
walk within a few feet of the nest and not be 
able to find it, so closely does it resemble the 
ground about it, and the eggs also are nearly 
tlie color of the latter. On the whole its nest 
is not an easy one to find, as the watchfulness 
and misleading actions of the birds upon any- 
one's approach help to protect it. 

A second, and I believe a third brood, is 
raised later in the season. Otho C, Poling. 

Quincy, III. 



Nesting of the Prairie Horned Lark 
in Vermont. 



Upon looking up the records on the subject 
I have not been able to find any authentic 
record of any of the Shore Larks breeding 
within the New England States, and therefore 
the following notes on the nesting of the 
Prairie Homed Lark (Otocoris alpestris prati- 
cola) will be of interest. 

It occurs in this section from September 
through the winter until July, with the excep- 
tion of December and January. 



The birds arrive about the middle of Sep- 
tember, and become generally dispersed by 
the twentieth of that month, and are common 
during October and a greater part of Novem- 
ber, when they depart. They reappear again 
about the middle of February, and become 
common by the last of that month, when they 
remain in greater or less abundance during 
March. The bulk of them migrate in March, 
leaving a few pairs here and there which 
doubtless all might be taken in the act of 
breeding. 

From its occurring during this part of the 
year I have long thought to place it on the list 
of the birds which breed in this locality, but I 
have not until recently been able to do so from 
a positively identified nest. 

Two of these have come to my notice, one 
found early in April, 1885 (I can not give the 
exact date of either), contained three young 
birds and one egg. Unfortunately the parent 
bird was not taken with the nest, but as it was 
collected by an ornithological friend who is 
familiar with the species, there can be no 
doubt as to its identity. The other was also 
taken early in April |and contained four eggs. 
I have examined one of these eggs and it is 
unquestionably that of a Shore Lark. 

I can also note one instance (April 6, 1888) 
of an immature egg taken from the $ which 
must have been deposited in a short time. 

The nest which removes all uncertainty in 
regard to the breeding of this species in this 
locality, however, I collected April 19, 1889. 
While passing through a meadow, I flushed an 
old bird, which tried in every way possible to 
decoy me away. Upon looking around I dis- 
covered the nest, which I took with the 9 
bird. The nest was situated on grass land, on 
slightly sloping ground. It was a loose struc- 
ture, like most ground nesters, and was sunk 
in the ground to the rim. It was composed of 
coarse gi*ass lined with the same and contained 
four eggs slightly incubated. 

I think the Shore Lark will yet be found to 

be not a rare breeder in this locality. 

C. H. Parkhill. 
Cornwall, Vermont. 

[At my request Mr. Parkhill sent the J bird 
which he took to Mr. William Brewster for 
identification, and Mr. Parkhill writes me that 
Mr. Brewster pronounces it to be a typical 
specimen of the Prairie Homed Lark (Otocoris 
alpestris praticola), and, furthermore, that it is 
the first recorded instance of the breeding 
of any form of Otocoris in New England. — 
J.P.N.] 
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The Purple Grackle and the Robin 
Laying in the Same Nest. 



On May 12, 1888, I took a set of four eggs 
from what I supposed to be a Purple Grackle' s 
(Quiscaliia purpvrewt) nest, but upon examining 
the eggs I found two of them to be Robin's 
{MerxUa migratoria)^ and two Grackle' s. I 
had frequently seen the Robins and Grackle 
fighting, and knew the former had a nest 
in the tree, but thought it was in another 
paii;. 

In other years they have both nested to- 
gether in the same tree, but I never before 
knew the Grackles to altogether displace the 
Robins. The nest, which, unfortunately, I did 
not save, was in a large pine tree close to our 
house. It looked as if it had been built by 
Robins and then completed by the Grackles to 
suit their taste. The bottom was made of 
mud, which Grackles do not use, while the 
top was made of twigs and roots which Robins 
do not use. Another thing which would indi- 
cate that the Grackles drove the Robins away 
was the fact that the Robin's eggs were con- 
siderably incubated, while the Grackle' s were 
nearly fresh. With all their well-known mis- 
chievousness, I have never before heard of the 
Gi*ackles being accused of usui*ping other 
birds' nests. F. L, Homer. 

New Hamburg, Penn. 



Early Nesting of the Woodcock. 



On March 30, 1889, a friend of mine found a 

nest of the American Woodcock {Pkilohela 

minor), containing four eggs. The nest, which 

was a mere depression on the top of a small 

moss-covered mound, measuring about five 

inches in breadth by one in depth, was situated 

in a thicket of briers and bushes on the south 

side of a piece of woods near a small stream of 

water. He discovered the nest while engaged 

in cutting bushes, and had cut them all from 

ofif the mound on which the nest was made, 

Ivs scythe passing directly over the sitting 

bird's head two or three times in the operation. 

It was not until the bushes fell across her 

back that she moved at all, and then it was 

only to go a foot or two from the nest. The 

eggs were of the usual color, but were a little 

larger than the average. They measured as 

follows in hundredths of an inch: 1.57x1.22, 

1.65 X 1.23, 1.67 X 1.19, and 1.53 x 1.18. 

O. L. H. 
Bethel, Conn. 



Curious Set of Eggs of Parula 



amencana. 



I have lately received a set of five eggs of 
the Blue Yellow-backed Warbler {Parula 
americana), which are in some respects the 
most remarkable of any of this species that I 
have ever seen. 

They were taken near Taunton, Mass., on 
June 13, 1888, and were sent to me without 
the nest; the collector not thinking it neces- 
sary to take up so much room in the box as it 
would occupy if packed with the eggs. When 
the eggs came I doubted their identity, and 
did not believe that they were the eggs of 
Partila americana. In fact they looked so 
exactly like some sets of Chickadee (Parus atri- 
capillus) in my series of that species that I 
was inclined to think the collector had made a 
mistake, and to assign them to that bird. 
However, I determined to write him for the 
nest in which he found them, and which he 
told me he had preserved. It came, and at 
once settled all doubts as to identity of the 
eggs. It is a large bulky nest, composed en- 
tirely of usnea, and attached to a small twig 
from which it is pendant. 

Now as I had a series of thirty-eight sets of 
eggs of this species in my cabinet before the 
arrival of this last set, and had studied them 
very closely, I felt sure of being able to distin- 
guish eggs of Parula from all others found in 
Massachusetts. With all humility I must con- 
fess my defeat. This set is a complete puzzle. 
They are white, without any of the gloss that 
is characteristic of the eggs of this species, 
and their shape is different from any of the 
other thirty-eight sets in the series. They 
are more rounded at the smaller ends, and 
they are also very much smaller than usual. 
The markings are almost wholly confined to 
the larger ends, but instead of forming an in- 
distinct wreath as is usual, the spots become 
confluent, and form nearly a solid piece of 
color. This is cinnamon-rufous, but there are 
a few specks of lavender-gray — so few, how- 
ever, as not to be noticeable unless closely 
looked for. They measure ; .66 x .44 : .57 x .44 ; 
.58x46; .59x.44; .69x.43. J. P. N, 



Double Set of Cliff Swallow's Eggs. 

Being in need of a few sets of Cliff Swallow's 
eggs {Petrockelidon lunifrons) I started with a 
friend of mine, one evening in the early part of 
June, 1888, for a colony where I had previously 
obtained their eggs. 
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We found the colony much larger than when 
I last visited it, and most of the sets were fresh 
and complete. After taking several sets of 
five and six eggs, I put my hand in a nest 
which seemed to be literally full of eggs, and 
I thought at once of the dreams I had had of 
taking phenomenally large sets of eggs. 

The nest was in a difficult position to get at, 
and the eggs could only be taken out one at a 
time. I counted them up to eight to myself 
and that was too much, so I counted out aloud 
"9, 10, 11, *' which cleaned out the nest It 
had got too dark to examine them, so packing 
them up carefully we started for home. 

Upon examining them we could see at once 
that they were laid by two birds, as six of the 
eggs were much larger than the other five, and 
much more heavily marked, and it was further 
proved upon attempting to blow them. In the 
six eggs the incubation was nearly completed, 
while in the five eggs, two of them were fresh, 
and in the other three incubation had com- 
menced, showing that this set had been sat 
upon from the time the first one was laid. 

C. K Uoyle. 

W. Millbury, Mass. 



Nesting of the American Crossbill. 

A short time ago I wrote an article for the 
O. A O. in reference to the nest and eggs of 
the Wliite-winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera). 
Since then I have been so fortunate as to find 
the nest and eggs of the American Crossbill 
(Loxia curvirostra minor). I had observed for 
the past two weeks a male bird frequenting 
a pine and spruce wood in the neighborhood 
of our city, and watched him closely, but 
never having seen a female in the vicinity I 
had about concluded to abandon the search 
for the nest. 

While sitting on a log on the morning of the 
30th of March, however, I observed the male 
bird on top of a spruce tree busy picking at 
the cones. After a time he flew directly to a 
large spruce, and having taken an observation 
from the top proceeded along a branch into a 
suspicious looking clump on the end. After 
remaining a few moments he fiew off. There 
was the nest The female was on the eggs, 
and I am under the impression that she seldom, 
if ever, left it during incubation, and that the 
male bird carried to her the food he had col- 
lected from the spruce cones. 

I am led to this conclusion from the fact 
that the female was never once seen during the 
two weeks that the male was being watched; 
and from the persistency with which she re- 



fused to leave the nest, although a person 
ascended the tree, and with a stick endeavored 
to dislodge the sitting bird, she would not 
move, but pecked at the stick that touched 
her. It is possible that this is a wise provision 
to secure the eggs from the cold, as the temper- 
ature the night before was 30° lowest, 46° high- 
est, and ice formed in a pond within fifty 
yards of the nest to the depth of half an inch ; 
and two days after (the fii*st of April) we had one 
of the heaviest snow storms of the winter. 
Should the eggs be left for even a short space 
of time in such weather they would perish. 

Owing to the inaccessible position of the 
nest I had to leave it for a time, and returned 
in the afternoon with appliances for securing 
it. By passing a rope with a hook attached to 
it over the branch above the nest, and then 
making fast the hook to the branch on which 
the nest was built, I was able from the ground 
to support the end. My son, who had ascended 
the tree, tlien, with a saw, cut the branch 
close to the main tinink, and both ends were 
then lowered simultaneously. During all this 
time the female bird retained her position on 
the eggs, and before the nest had come within 
reach, owing to the intercession of other 
branches, I found it impossible to keep the 
unwieldy branch level, and the eggs would 
have fallen to the ground had not the parent 
bird been on the nest. Anticipating some such 
disaster I took off my overcoat and had it held 
under the nest, and when the female left the 
nest one egg dropped out and was caught un- 
injured in the improvised blanket. The other 
egg was soon secured, and the nest and branch 
lowei*ed to the ground. The female bird was 
secured without much difficulty, and when the 
male (who was away) returned he also was 
shot. 

I now have the branch containing the nest 
and eggs, and the parent bii'ds, and they form 
a most interesting group. On examining the 
two birds I was confirmed in my impression 
that the female was fed on the nest by her 
mate, for while he had a crop full of fine seeds, 
the female* s crop was empty. 

The tree on which the nest was found was a 
large spruce about seventy-fiv^ feet high. The 
nest was on the end of a branch about thirty 
feet from the ground. A small branch had 
been partly broken at some time and had 
turned back on the main branch. It had con- 
tinued growing, and had formed a snug, well- 
sheltered clump. In the little bower formed 
by the secured branch, the Crossbills had built 
a neat nest of fine grass and moss. 
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The nest contained • two eggs, wfaioh were 
partly incubated, showing that the number 
was complete — another wise provision for a 
cold climate, as the bird would have difficulty 
in covering a larger number. 

The eggs (which were a little larger and 
about the same shape as those of the Common 
Snowbird, Juneo hyemalis) were of a greenish 
tint. One of them is covered with small (al- 
most indistinct) light brown spots, the other 
with the large end only covered with larger 
dark brown irregular shaped spots. The eggs 
were alike in size but very different in mark- 
ing. 

The nest differed from that of the White- 
winged Crossbill in being deeper and not 
having any twigs woven in it. There were a 
few feathers, apparently from the females, 
about both nests, but not any used in their 
construction or lining. The nest of the Amer- 
ican Crossbill was admirably concealed, but 
that of the White- winged was easily discovered. 
There was no mud or clay of any kind about 
either nest. Thoinas J, Egan, 

Halifax, N.8. 



Nesting of the White-tailed Kite. 

On February 10, 1889, I took a walk into the 
country near San Jos^ to see if the White-tailed 
Kite (Elanui leucurus) had yet arrived from 
the south. 

On approaching near a live-oak where a pair 
of Kites have for years been accustomed to 
nest, I was pleased to see one of the beautiful 
birds flying toward the tree, with what ap- 
peared to be a small stick in the claws. It 
was followed by its mate, and on reaching an 
oak next to the tree containing the old nest 
they hovered prettily for a moment, just as a 
Sparrow Hawk might do, then continued their 
graceful flight, with many playful evolutions, 
to a black oak, where they settled quietly side 
by side. 

In a few moments one of the birds flew over 
to the top of the live-oak and, I suppose, de- 
posited the stick on the old nest It was soon 
afterward joined by the other and both birds 
appeared very unsuspecting, for on the dis- 
charge of a rifle near by they only flew off a 
short distance, uttering their plaintive whistle 
(which is very much like that of the Western 
Meadow Lark), and returned to perch once 
more on the leafless black-oak. Some China- 
men were working and talking not a hundred 
yards away but the Kites seemed altogether 
indifferent to their presence, and I might 



easily have shot one or both of the 
birds. 

This species of Kite is far from common, 
and is, I believe, becoming rarer. It is not a 
matter for wonder that this is so: its conspicu- 
ous and pleasing plumage, with its singular 
trust in the kindness of man, makes it the easy 
prey of every careless farmer and designing 
pot-hunter. 

The White-tailed Kite is said to be found in 
numbers in the Santa Clara valley, but from 
careful observation over much of its area I 
have found but one pair nesting at any material 
distance from San Jos^, and I venture to assert 
that there are not more than four pairs this 
year breeding within a radius of seven miles 
of that city. 

To determine if this pair were i*eally build- 
ing so early, I climbed to the nest (not an easy 
task without irons) and looking into, the slight 
structure, framed in among the topmost 
branches, I was surprised to see that it had 
been built up several inches with oak sticks 
and stubble. I counted on securing their set 
of eggs, but when I visited the nest again on 
March 7th, I met with only disappointment 
The nest was finished, but contained no eggs, 
and the Kites were gone. As they were still 
absent when I returned a few days later I con- 
cluded that the birds had been shot or else the 
eggs taken by some other egg appropriator. 

Two days later, on March 9th, I visited 

another nest, where I took a late set of four 

eggs in May of last year, and I was fortunate 

this time. I could see as I came up that the 

nest had been built up and after throwing 

several pieces of clods close to it, off fluttered 

the Kite and flew over to watch me from a 

neighboring sycamore, while I was not less 

agitated. The nest was constructed as usual 

and was about tliirty-flve feet from the ground 

in the topmost branches of a live-oak. I was 

enabled to reach my hand into the nest by 

standing on tiptoe and resting my left foot on 

a branch about on a level with my waist. My 

position was awkward, but what moment more 

ecstatic than when I rested my flnger-tips on 

four beautiful eggs in the nest. 

H, R, Taylor, 
College Park, Cal. 



Capturing a Great Horned Owl. 

On May 4, 1888, while out hunting for Eng- 
lish Snipe, I came to a marshy strip of woods 
which had all the appearance of a good location 
for snipe. I entered it but had not gone far 
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when what should I see but a Great Homed 
Owl sitting on the root of a tree. I had my dog 
working a little to the left of me and this at- 
tracted the owPs attention. Now, I thought, 
this was a good opportunity of catching it alive, 
but how to manage it I did not know, but came 
to the conclusion that I would have to catch it 
with my hands. So with my gun ready if it 
should fly, I walked up towards it very quietly, 
expecting every minute it would hear me, but as 
luck had it I got within reaching distance and 
made a grab for it, but instead of getting hold 
of both legs as I intended, I only got hold of 
one. I knew now that I either had to hold to 
it and get a sore hand, or let it go and shoot it. 
So I held on to it, and before I could catch 
its other leg, it had me by the back of my 
hand, sinking its talons deeply into the flesh. 
I thought of a great many things just then, 
and you can imagine how I felt till I was re- 
leased from its awful grip. After working 
awhile I succeeded in getting its claws loose. 
I then tied a handkerchief around its legs, and 
started for home. I got Mr. Owl home safe, 
but had a sore hand for awhile. I still have 
the owl alive, and it affords mo a great deal of 
amusement. C. E. Bixler, • 

Madisonbnrg, Ohio. 



Pumpkin Rock and its Summe^ 
Residents. 



It was my good fortune to have the chance 
of visiting a breeding place of the Wilson Mid 
Arctic Tern and Leaches Petrel, during the 
past summer, and it was July 0, 1888, that I, 
in company with three friends, rowed a 16-foot 
dory three or four miles, from an island we 
were camping on, to Pumpkin, as it is called 
by the fishermen. 

This island is the end of a chain that puts 
out from the mainland about eight miles into 
the ocean, and is a number of miles east of 
the mouth of the Kennebec river on the coast 
of Maine. The southern and outer end of the 
island rises rather sharply to a height of at 
least forty feet above sea level, and is a solid 
mass of whitish quartz rock, sloping to the 
north till it ends in low lying reefs that are 
covered by the water at high tide. It is not 
over two acres in extent, including sides. 
Part of the northern slope is covered by a thin 
turf, with here and there small clumps of the 
low bushes commonly found on the seashore. 

When we first landed, there were but few 
birds to be seen, but we did not have to go far 



before they commenced to rise until the air 
was literally alive with the terns. They rise 
up hundreds of feet and then dart down to 
within a few inches of our heads, swinging 
around here and there so thick and fast that 
it is almost impossible to follow one with the 
eye, and all the time keeping up such a chat- 
tering that one can hardly hear himself talk. 
Their cry is beyond description on paper. 

We found their nests in all places imaginable; 
some on small hammocks with a matting of 
grass for a nest, others on the bare rocks that 
feel quite warm to the touch, and they were 
also in slight depressions amongst the drift 
stuff and sand, in a small cove where it had 
been thrown up by the last full tides. There 
were one, two, and three eggs in a nest, mostly 
twos, and they were in all stages of incubation, 
as we found on blowing a few sets. One young 
one was found which was apparently not over 
one day old. The identification of the eggs 
could not be positive without some means of 
trapping the bird on the nest which we did 
not have. 

We found the burrows of the LeachU Petrel 
without any difficulty; they were generally 
near small clumps of bushes and twisted 
around amongst the roots, often being three 
or four feet long, though most of the time 
only just under the sod. We dug out a num- 
ber, and in each case found the bird and one 
egg at the end of the burrow where it was 
hollowed out to a considerable extent. The 
dirt in these nests was perfectly dry, and in 
some cases there were a few feathers and 
small fish bones such ob would be left by a 
sitting bird. The birds would bite some when 
putting the hand in, which would be the only 
demonstration they made, with the exception 
that some of them would squiii; from their 
mouth a half tea-spoonful of oil which had a 
very rank smell. After letting them go they 
immediately took off and did not appear again*. 

The fishermen say the males are never seen 
near the breeding place. A few days after we 
had a chance to see where they kept them- 
selves. While sailing several miles out at sea, 
we ran on to a very large flock of Petrels 
sitting in the water, only getting up as we 
came too near. They shifted along a little 
way and then settled down again; there was 
only a light breeze and we had a fine chance 
to watch them. One thing in particular which 
attracted our attention was seeing them rise 
up and run on top of the water with closed 
wings, often as far as five or six feet, some- 
thing I have never seen any account of. By 
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cutting up fish liver, we could toll them right 
alongside of the boat, and we could have 
caught them in our hands if they had only 
kept still long enough. We also found on the 
island quite a large colony of Bank Swallows, 
which had burrowed under the sod right on 
top of a ledge, their nest being on the rock 
with not over three inches of turf over them. 
The young had all left the nests in all that we 
examined. I mention this as I think it an 
unusual nesting site of this swallow. To end 
up I want to enter a protest against the prac- 
tice of so-called city sportsmen who go on to 
such islands as this one and shoot birds until 
they are tired, break eggs for fun, and dig up 
the Petrels and wring their necks. The Terns 
they sometimes take, oftener just the wings, 
leaving the bodies to rot; evidence of which I 
saw. The fishermen claim they have driven 
the Terns off one island, and that they are 
only as one to ten to what they were ten years 
ago on this island, since which time some of 
the larger islands near by have become sum- 
mer resorts. Such as these are the ones that 
are doing the most towards exterminating and 
driving away our birds from their accustomed 
breeding places; not, as is often made the hue 
and cry of the daily newspapers, the hunters 
and taxidermists. Elmer T, Judd. 

Fairfield County, Conn. 



A Curious Set of Eggs of the Long- 
billed Marsh Wren. 



While collecting eggs of the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren {Tebnatodytes paluatris) a few 
seasons ago, I came across a set which I think 
is unique. 

It consists of four eggs of the usual size and 
shape of typical Lon^-billed eggs, the texture 
of the shell also being the same. The reason 
I mention this fact is that eggs of the Short- 
billed species are much more brittle than those 
of the Long-billed. 

The eggs are all pure white; if you hold 
them up to the light you can discern a few 
lilac spots on the large ends, which have the 
appearance of being under the surface of the 
shell; otherwise they are immaculate. 

This set was found in the centre of a colony 
of Long-bills on a salt meadow. The nest was 
placed in a small bush three feet up, and was 
composed of the same materials as typical 
nests of the Long-billed; the female was seen 
and fully identified. C. W, Crandall. 



Nesting of the Oven-bird. 



The Oven-bird (Seiums aurocapilltu) is a 
common summer resident in Chester county, 
Penn., arriving about the last week in April, 
and, as a rule, making its home in the denser 
parts of the woods. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, 1888, while 
tramping through a wood bordering on a 
creek, I happened to see an unfinished nest on 
the ground, which attracted my attention. It 
was on a steep hillside facing the North, and 
not more than one hundred yards from the 
road. The nest was then simply a mass of 
dry chestnut leaves and grass and looked much 
like an old one. 

On June 6th I again visited the nest, which 
now contained four eggs, including that of a 
Cowbird. Although I waited probably half 
an hour in the vicinity of the nest, the birds 
did not put in their appearance, and I was un- 
able to determine to what bird the eggs be- 
longed. Three days later, June 9th, I again 
went to look at the nest, which still contained 
but four eggs, including the Cowbird* s. The 
bird was in the vicinity of the nest when I 
reached it, and I recognized it as the Golden- 
crowned Thrush, or Oven-bird. I sat down 
upon a fallen tree trunk-near by to watch it, 
and soon it began to approach the nest, making 
a circle around it. Had I not known its loca- 
cation previously, it would not have been a very 
difficult matter to discover it then. 

Upon blowing the eggs, I found that incuba- 
tion had begun in all of them, thus showing 
that the bird had ceased laying. The Cow- 
bird* s egg seemed to be more fully developed 
than those of the Oven-bird. The spots on the 
eggs were a rich lavender and brown, and 
chiefly in a ring around the larger end. The 
nest was composed of chestnut leaves, grass, 
a few stems of the ** maiden-hair** fern, and 
lined with a little horse-hair. It was domed 
over, and was quite bulky. 

Wlllard L, Maria. 
West Chester, Pa. 



The Way he Does it. 



An easy way of blowing eggs: Take a pieqe 
of rubber tube about two feet long, fasten one 
end to faucet and fix a blow-pipe on the other. 
Turn on the water very carefully until the 
right force is obtained, and it will do fine 
work. WinWord R. Denton, 

Wellesley, Mass. 
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Curious Nesting Traits of Birds. 



On May 16, 1889, as I was passing through 
my orchard, I observed a Kingbird {Tyrannw 
carolinensia) building her nest, and seating my- 
self under an adjoining tree for a few minutes, 
to watch her movements, I noticed that while 
she was gone for more material a Warbling 
Yireo {Vireosylvia gilva) who was also building 
a nest close by, would dart into the Kingbird's 
nest and after selecting such tit-bits as she 
thought she could make use of, would fly 
directly to her own nest, thus saving her the 
trouble of finding at least part of the material 
she needed. It was amusing to note how care- 
ful she was to see that the Kingbird was absent 
from her nest when she made her visits. But 
twice she was caught in the act of stealing, 
when the Kingbird gave her a warm reception 
and close pursuit. I have also observed that 
when the Blue-gray Gnatoatchers {Polioptila 
easrulea) are building and a storm partly de- 
stroys their nest, they will tear down the old 
structure and rebuild it again in another tree, 
using the same material for the new nest. 

On April 22, 1889, I collected a set of four 
eggs of the Hairy Woodpecker {Picm villo9U8), 
They were slightly incubated. I made fre- 
quent visits to the tree before collecting t^e 
eggs and always found the male bird on the 
nest Does the male Hairy Woodpecker hatch 
their young? I wish some one of more ex- 
perience would answer this question. 

Jamen B, Purdy, 

Plymoutb, Mich. 



Our Halifax Correspondent. 



Is it the California Bob-white, A.O.U. 
aSgc? 



Halifax, N. S., May 30, 1888. 
Publisher O, A, O.; 

I wrote to you about my last fishing trip, 
eagle nests, etc. The man from Jeddore has 
since been in, and says he has found two more 
eagles and if he can manage it will go down 
next week for the young. After watching the 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet for over a week build- 
ing the nest, and just when they had it com- 
pleted the female disappeared, and I feel badly, 
the nest is now finished, but the birds gone. 
I cannot account for it; it is the first I ever 
discovered. The $ kept about for a few days 
after the 9 ^^f ^i ^'^^ ^ ^^^^ ^i™i ^^^ have him 
set up. I can get the nest but no eggs. I 
took a Purple Finch with six eggs just by the 
Kinglet's nest. On the 21st, I went up the 
line after Ruffed Grouse, found one nest with 
eight eggs, brought them home, put them 
undev a hen; she ate two eggs; I wrung her 
neck, and that settled it. I wanted the yoimg 
to stuff. I am glad you have told everyone 
that you are coming to Nova Scotia. August 
will be the best time, then we can get all 
kinds of Shore birds, also Woodcock, Spruce 
OrouHC, etc.; the shooting donH beg^n till the 
20th; depend upon it you will have plenty of 
sport. 



There are quite a number of Bob- whites {Co- 
linun viryinianus) running wild in the vicinity 
of Gilroy, California, and last year while I 
was visiting near there a boy found a nest. 
You see your eastern birds, like the rest of 
the easterners, are finding out that California 
is a good place to live in. 

By the way, canH we run these birds into 
the A. O. U. list as the California Bob-white? 
They belong to this state now, sure enough, 
even if they did come out by train. Let me 
know, and if the scheme's "canonicar* why, 
ril import a lot of Blue-jays, Ruby-throated 
Hummers, Chuck- will's widows, etc., turn 
them all into California birds and wait to see 
climatic differences. H. R, Taylor, 

College Park, Cal. 



June 2, 1889. 

It ^* never rains, but it pours," hence, we 
smile again. After killing the blasted hen, 
mentioned in my last, (because I suspected on 
her part **fowl play"), I found the two miss- 
ing Grouse eggs in the straw, and now have 
the original set of eight eggs complete. 

To-day being the Lord's, and I being a good 
and faithful follower of his (nature's) works, I 
started off to secure the Ruby-crowned King- 
let nest. After cutting down the branch from 
which the nest was suspended, I let my eagle 
eyes roam around, when, lo and behold, I 
spotted a pair of Golden-crowned Kinglets 
flitting about on a black spruce, about fifteen 
yards distant. I got down my tree in a lively 
manner, and was in time to see one of the 
Kinglets fly into another black spruce, and as 
she did not come out, I flitted up; consequence 
was I started her off the nest. It was way 
out on end of the branch, underneath (same as 
the Ruby-crowned), so I had to crawl out and 
fill the nest up with wool, then I crawled me 
back, cut off the branch, and with careful 
work landed with the whole business safe on 
the ground. The old hen still flitting about. 
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I thought it best to gather her in, so putting a 
few shot in my catapult (if you know what that 
is), I brought her down. When I came to ex- 
amine the nest, I found that it contained nine 
eggs, seven of them white marked with brown, 
and two pure white. While I write this I 
have both nests before me, and I wish to re- 
mark that they are not built on a branch, as 
described in Coues^ key, but they are sus- 
pended to the small little branches on twigs, 
that shoot out from the main branch, and are 
fully three to eight inches underneath the 
main branch ; the bottoms of the nests are not 
fastened, nor do they touch a branch, but the 
nests are fastened by the sides with moss to 
the small branches; both are alike and both 
were built on black spruce trees, about 18 feet 
from the ground. The nests, outside, are 
made with moss, such as grows on the ground, 
and that hangs to the trees, and the insides 
are nicely lined with feathers. You will see 
them when you come on, and that I am cor- 
rect in statement made. I am sorry now that 
the Ruby-crowned changed her mind about 
laying her eggs, after my spending several 
days, watching her build the nest, as I might 
have had the two kinds, but I hope to get one 
yet. Harry Austen. 



Notes after Taps. 

In looking over my notes I find that on the 
night of May 5, 1887, while running my out- 
line, I heard a Spotted Sandpiper call, and 
after I answered he called again. I also heard 
a Song Sparrow. It was then about ten o' clock, 
an hour or so after I heard a Robin sing. 
Were these birds out serenading, or were they 
talking in their sleep? I often hear Chipper 
Sparrows and Phcebes at midnight and after. 
Let us hear from others on the subject. 

A CURIOUS ORIOtE^ft NEST. 

I inclose a photograph of a Baltimore Oriole's 
nest now in my collection. It was found in 
a maple tree about thirty feet from the ground. 
It is what might be called two nests on one 
twig. The lower nest was used last year, and 
the upper one the year before. My opinion is 
that the male slept in the upper nest while 
the female tended the eggs below, as you 
see the lower nests partly fastened to the 
upper one. Did you ever hear of or see a 
nest like this before? Let others give their 
opinions. Alden Loring, 

OBwego, N. Y. 

[The photograph shows two nests linked to- 
gether. The lower one has the regular ap- 



pearance, and seems well preserved, while the 
other, placed above at one side, does not 
appear as deep as is usual. The position 
would certainly give the impression that the 
birds were attracted by the old nest. — Ed, 



Occurrence of Yellow-legs and 

Pectoral Sandpiper in the 

Spring, at Cape Cod, 

Mass. 



On date of April 29, 1889, I shot three speci- 
mens of the Tellow-legs on a marsh at Mono- 
moy Island, Cape Cod. They were in company 
with one Greater Yellow-legs and a large 
Sandpiper that I was unable to identify. The 
day following, while gunning near the point of 
the island, which is about six miles from the 
marshes, I saw three other small Yellow-legs 
in company with six Greater, feeding about a 
small pond. Although I could not get near 
enough to shoot one, I could easily identify 
the small Yellow-leg^ as they flew past me 
several times. Although one of our most 
abundant waders in the summer and autumn, 
it is exceedingly rare in the spring, and I have 
never before seen one on Cape Cod at this 
season. Many of our oldest and most exper- 
ienced collectors say that they have never 
taken or seen a specimen along the Cape 
coast in the spring. 

April 30th, shot a Pectoral Sandpiper, 
which I flushed from a marsh. This bird is 
also of rare occurrence in the spring, and I 
have one other instance of its being taken on 
the Cape at this season. Two were shot at 
Monomoy Island in April, 1888, an account of 
which was published in the O. A O., under the 
heading of ** Probable Wintering of the Pec- 
toral Sandpiper, at Monomoy Island, Mass.^' 

John C. Cahoon, 



Occurrence of the Vermilion Fly- 
catcher at Riverside, San Ber- 
nardino Co., Cal. 



I wish to record the capture of a full plum- 
aged ^ Vermilion Flycatcher (P. rubineus 
mexicanus), shot by myself on May 24, 1889. 
As its habitat is Southern Arizona, and the 
valleys of the Colorado and Rio Grande, the 
occurrence of it in this locality will be of 
interest. Theo. L, Hurd, 
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Notice. 



I caution all parties doing business with me 
to make all remittances payable to my order. 

While using utmost care I am unable to 
prevent the continual loss of copies of the 
O. & O. in the mail. It is mailed the last of 
each month to all. Parties who find that they 
have not received a number will have a dupli- 
cate mailed them upon application. 

Frank B. Webster. 



Brief Notes. 



N. Vickary informs us that a nest with three ejcgs of 
the Golden-crowned King^Iet was talcen last month at 
Lynn, Mass. It was found in a sprnce tree. He sajrs 
that the outside is covered with green moss and of 
beautiful construction. This is the only instance that 
has come under his observation. 

From reports that come to us, the Springfield member 
of the Fish and Game Commissioners still continues 
far from being popular with our ornithologists. It is a 
** curious '* fact that the favored dozen to whom Hb has 
gratuitously granted permits do very little collecting, 
while those to whom the privilege (?) is denied as well 
as those who don*t care to submit to his nonsensical 
catechism it is surmised are unusually active. Orni- 
thologists would like to see him scalped, in the same 
manner as he expressed a desire to handle taxidermists. 

We have had the extreme pleasure of glancing over 
the last report of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commissioners. The glowing accounts of the flights of 
silver eels and suckers, and the capture of baby lob- 
sters are unusually thrilling. One unfortunate seems 
to have committed the heinous crime of having three 
or four caged birds for sale. •* What depravity ! " 

Why the people of the state should allow public 
funds to be wasted by such a foolish expenditure as 
the printing of such a mess can only be accounted for 
by a lack of attention. 

Arthur Pettit, who recently took control of the 
Oologiala Exchange^ has opened his editorials in a very 
vigorous manner. He has placed a very good sixed 
chip on his shoulder. 

Looking at the June issues of the Loon and the Cur- 
lew we are reminded of the early issues of the O. & O. 
(Dologist). All such publications have our best wishes 
and we hope that our ornithologists will give them 
support. 

H. Austen took a Blackburnian Warbler at Halifax, 
N.S., in May. 

The cloth-covered edition of Coues* Key is exhausted, 
only the Sportmen's edition (flexible) can now be had 
from the publishers, and there is no pronpect of another 
edition being out for some time. 

Four of the l>oys at the Thomps<m Island Institution, 
while at play May 90, discovered a Turkey Buzzard nn a 
small spruce tree. They succeeded in knocking It over 
with stones and then captured It. The bird, which 
proved to be a Q, was sent to us by W. W. Hill. 
Thompson's Island is situated in Boston Harbor, less 
than two miles from the city wharves. The bird was as 
fragrant as the average. 

We have had in the our hands a Sabines Gull taken 
at Cape Cod, Mass., in 1888. The bird was in immature 
pUunage. 



M. Bixler*s article reminds us of an instance when 
called to attend to an owl that a party wished preserved. 
We were piloted to a large attic room and found our- 
selves let loose in pretty much the same manner as the 
owl had been, i.e., shoved in and the door slammed 
after us. To add to the dilemma the owl appeared to 
be an unusual lively one and there was nothing to use 
with which to secure it. The owl blinked at us and we 
winked in return. In desperation we loosened a round 
from a rickety chair and prepared for action. A grand 
waltz was had around the enemy and never did we see 
a more perfect swivel action than that owrs head. 
Finally, after many whacks and thrusts a lucky tap at 
the seat of wisdom laid it low. Steaming with perspir- 
ation we picked it up by the feet and started for 
home. On our way, passing through the centre of the 
city, an object of much attention, the utmost possible 
indifference was assumed ; but alack, swinging the owl 
in one hand and making our politest salute to a lady 
friend with the other— such a Masonic grip as we ex- 
perienced has never been equalled since Solomon was 
king. To drop on one's knees and have a rough and tumble 
in the streets of a city would not do ; there was but one 
alternative, to grin and bear it. And such a grin— we can 
feel the inspiration as we write. Well, we sailed along 
and the way we hugged that mass of flapping feathers 
was not exceeded in any of the round dances at the late. 
Centennial Ball. Arriving at a convenient tuming-in 
place, with the assistance of a friend, the deadlock 
was broken, and the half-completed job was finished. 
The moral to this was, be sure your owl is dead before 
you carry him by the feet. 

A son of Erin, "so they say,** connected with the 
navy, being tired of land service, wished for a change. 
He was summoned before a board of examination and 
his ability tested. Among the questions put were: 
Suppose you were sailing in a gale at a high rate in the 
China Sea and one of your men should fall overboard. 
What would you do? He looked thoughtfully for a 
moment and replied : " Sure, I would retire to me cabin 
and write to his folks that he was droMmded.** 

It was a cousin of his, that remarked about a turtle 
that he had decapitated, and which continued to crawl : 
"He's did, but begorra, he don't realize it." 

During the past two years there has been an inclina- 
tion to substitute the use of naphthaline, and various 
similar products, for camphor, to prevent the ravages 
of moths and dermestes. We have found Cryst Alba to 
be very efilcacious. 

E. B. Webster, in his treatise on the embalming pro- 
cess, states : In warm weather all large birds should be 
skinned as far as possible, and flesh removed, also that 
the process is not generally applied to birds larger than 
a pigeon. If it is necessary and best to do away with 
the flesh of a grouse, why not with that of a pigeon? 
We do not believe that it is an advantage in any case, 
large or small, to have the cabinet filled with mummified 
birds. Also, we do not see that there can be any prac- 
tical gain in time by the process. We have two grouse 
preserved by an embalming process, we think in the 
manner described by Mr. Webster, some six years since. 
The birds have become distorted by shrinkage. We 
would be cautious about adopting the process, but do 
think there might be an advantage in using an embalm- 
ing fluid in preserving birds temporarily while on col- 
lecting trips, for future use. 

Our pet "mouser** brought us the remains of a 
Robin one day last week. If a bird alights in our yard 
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it is a goner. At night a party gathers regularly on our 
lawn and howls in derision at the songbird protection 
laws. There are no flies on Tabby. 

We have seen some very ftne drawings of birds, the 
handiwork of A. H. Yerrill, New Haven, Conn. Mr, 
Yerrill is engaged in making them, to be used in illus- 
trating ornithology in the forthcoming edition of 
Webster's Dictionary. It will be a valuable addition 
to that work. Mr. Yerrill displays an unusual amount 
of talent and should carefully cultivate it. 

The O. & C, semi-annual. From the advance sheets 
that we have just received of the July number it is evi- 
dent that its proprietor is determined to do his best to 
make it a success. 

Under date of May 10th, a letter from William Smith. 
Santarem, states that he has been very ill. 

On May 19th, during a severe storm with southwest- 
erly gales, Decatur Morgan, of New Haven, Ck)nn., 
captured a ( Chucks-wiirs Widow, that had taken 
refuge in a carpenter's shop. It lived a few days, and 
was presented to the Peabody Museum of Yale College. 
A. H. Yerrill. 



Important ! 
The Department of the Interior, Census office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., has issued a call, asking that all members 
of the various medical professions assist in furnish- 
ing statistics. We regret that our limited space pre- 
vents us printing the notice in full, but we earnestly 
request that all who are able to assist, apply for phjrs- 
icians' registers, now ready. It is a work that the whole 
country is interested in. 



The Audubon Ornithological Club. 



The Audubon Ornithological Club was 
formed for the purpose of progressing the 
study of ornithology in the Mississippi Valley^ 

Semi-monthly meetings are held and original 
papers are read. (Notes and copies of the 
more interesting ones will be sent to O. & O. 
We respectfully solicit correspondence from 
all interested in the subject. The following 
are the officers: President, J. M. Howard; 
secretary, A. M. Cox; curator, Albert Hager; 
librarian, C. A. Jones. Any information can 
be obtained from the secretary. 

J, M, Howard, 

2»1 Marshfteld Ave., Chicago, 111. 



New Publications. 



The Preservative Method of Taxidermy, E. 
B. Webster, Cresco, Iowa. A treatise on the 
embalming process with full directions. 

Illustrated Catalogue qf Lathes and Various 
Machinists' Tools. Brown & Sharpe, Manu- 
facturing Co., Providence, R. I. They are 
well known as manufacturers of the finest line 
of goods. 



Notes on the Birds qf the Magdalen Islands, 
by Dr. Louis B. Bishop, reprint from The Auk, 
Vol. VI, No. 2. This is a list compiled from 
notes taken by the writer and Mr. Bobbins, 
summer of 1887. 

Teachers' Outlook. May, Vol. I, No. 1. A 
magazine devoted to general literature, science, 
health, industrial and national affairs. Edited 
by W. G. Todd. Published by Teachers' Pub- 
lishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 



Correspondence. 



Editor O. A O,: 

While blowing a set of eggs of the Black- 
billed Cuckoo, to-day, that were partially in- 
cubated, I noticed the albumen or ** white'* 
part of the eggs was of a grass green color, 
and if my memory serves me rightly a set I 
obtained and blew last year was the same. 

I would like to ask the readers of the O. A O. 
if they have ever noticed a similar thing and 
if they who are posted can inform me if the 
contents of the Black-billed Cuckoo's egg is 
always grass green, whether incubated or not, 
and can the eggs of this species always be dis- 
tinguished by this character even though the 
parent bird might not have been seen, and the 
outwardly appearance of the eggs looks any- 
thing but normal? For if such is the case 
then this point should be generally known, 
for it becomes a most important factor, at 
least in the identification of the Black- billed 
Cuckoo's eggs. Shelley W. Denton. 

Wellesley, Mass., June 4, 1889. 



Editor O. <fe O.: 

I have a geography published in 1804. 
Under the head of **New England" I find the 
following: **What birds ai-e found in New 
England?" ** A variety of hawks, crows, owls 
of several kinds, eagles, pigeons, partridges, 
turkeys, heath-hens, woodcocks, quails, wild 
geese, brant, different kinds of wild ducks, 
ci*anes, lapwings, martins, three kinds of 
swallows, robins, blackbirds, bluebirds, wood- 
peckers, snipes, mourning doves, and many 
more kinds which fill the woods and orchards 
with music; particularly the mocking-bird, 
thrush, cat-bird, and the bob-of-lincoln." 

By the way, when are we going to have that 
series of papers in the O. & O. on **The Bot- 
any of Birds' Nests" ? Two and a half years 
ago it was promised. Respectfully, 

D. i>. Stone, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
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101. Scolecophagus carolinus (Miill.). Rusty 
Blackbird. Transient visitant; common. Ar- 
rives first week in March ; and their stay is of a 
short duration, as they generally leave by the 
25th of that month, reappearing the second 
week in September, and remain until the last 
of October. 

102. QuUcalus quiscula (Linn.). Purple 
Crackle. Summer resident; abundant Ar- 
rives first week in March. Nidification com- 
mences last week in that month ; two broods 
each season. Eggs, four to six. Departs sec- 
ond week in October. 

103. Pinicola enticleator (Linn.). Pine Gros- 
beak. Winter visitant; rare. During severe 
winters it may be occasionally seen from De- 
cember until March. 

104. Carpodacuft purpnreus (Gmeh). Purple 
Finch. Winter resident, rare; common during 
migration; arrives second week in October, 
and departs last week in March. 

105. Loxia curvirostra minor (Brehm.). 
American Crossbill. Winter visitant; rare. 
Found occasionally during severe weather. 

106. Loxia leucoptera (Gmel.). White- 
winged Crossbill. Iri*egular winter visitant; 
very rare. 

107. Acanthis linaria (Linn.). Redpoll. 
Winter resident; rare. From last of Novem- 
ber until first week in March. 

108. 8pinu8 tristis (Linn.). American Gold- 
finch. Resident; common. More plentiful 
during the summer. Nidificates last week in 
June; eggs, four to six. 

100. Spinus piniut (Wils.). Pine Siskin. 
Winter resident; rare. From December to 
March it may be met with occasionally. 

110. Plectrophenax nivalis (Linn.). Snow- 
fiake. Winter visitant; rai*e. 

111. Pooccetes gramineus (Gmel.). Vesper 



Sparrow. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives first week in April. Nidification com- 
mences by the first week in May; two broods 
are reared each season; eggs, four to five. De - 
parts first week in November. 

112. Ammodramus savannarum paaserinus 
(Wils.). Yellow- winged Sparrow. Summer 
resident; tolerably common. Ai-rives first 
week in May. Nidificates in old fields by the 
1st of June; eggs, four to five. Departs last 
week in October. 

113. Zonotrichia leucophrifs (Font), White- 
crowned Sparrow. Transient visitant; com- 
mon. Arrives second week in October, and 
again the first week in April. 

114. Zonotrichia aWicollis (Gmel.). White- 
throated SpaiTow. Transient visitant; com- 
mon. Arrives second week in April, and 
again by the 15th of October. In mild winters 
they are frequently met with. 

115. Spizella monticola (Gmel.). Tree Spar- 
row. Winter resident; common. Arrives by 
the 20th of October and remains until the 15th 
of April. 

116. Spizella socialis (Wils.). Chipping 
Sparrow. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives first week in April. Nidificates by the 
20th of May; eggs, three to four. Departs first 
week in October. 

117. Spizella puHlla (Wils.) . Field Sparrow. 
Summer resident; common. Arrives second 
week in April. Nidification takes place by 
the middle of May; eggs, three to five, two 
broods each season. Departs first week in 
November. 

118. Junco hyemalis (Linn.). Slate-colored 
Junco. Winter resident; abundant. Arrives 
second week in October and remains until the 
20th of April. 

119. Melospiza fasciata (Gm^\.), Song Spar- 
row. Resident; abundant. Nidificates by the 
25th of April; eggs, four to five; rears two 
broods each season. 

120. MeloHpiza llncolni (Aud.). Lincoln* s 
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Sparrow. Summer resident; I'are; tolerably 
common during migration. It frequents thick 
bushes and old clearings where it nidificates; 
have only met it nesting upon two occasions. 
One found on June 18, 1886, contained four 
young, and was placed on the ground at the 
base of an old chestnut stump; found the 
second nest June 5, 1887, in a large brush-heap, 
and contained five eggs, .72x.01; ground 
color, greenish-white with reddish-brown 
blotches over the whole surface. Both nests 
were composed of slender stems of Panicurn^ 
and lined with horse-hair. Departs by the 
second week in October.* 

121. Melospiza georgiana (Lath.). Swamp 
Sparrow. Transient visitant; common. It 
may be occasionally found breeding. Mr. 
Doan found its nest and eggs along the west- 
em borders of the county on June 10, 1886. 
Arrives second week in April, and departs by 
the last week in November. 

122. PasaereUa iliaca (Men*.). Fox Spar- 
row. Transient visitant; common. Arrives 
by the 15th of March, and remains until the 
second week in April, reappearing first week 
in October, and lingers imtil the last of No- 
vember. They sometimes, in mild winters, 
remain throughout that season. 

123. Pipilo erythrophthalmus (Linn.). Tow- 
hee. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in April. Nidification takes place 
by the middle of May; eggs, four to five. De- 
parts second week in October. 

124. Cardinalis cardinaliM (lAnn,), Cardinal. 
Resident; common. Nidification commences 
the last week in April; eggs, three to four; two 
broods are reared each season. 

125. nahia ludoviciana (Linn.). Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. Summer resident; com- 
mon during migration, but a few remain to 
breed each season. Arrives third week in 
May. Begins laying first week in June; eggs, 
three to four. Departs by the 25th of Sep- 
tember. 

126. Guiraca ccerulea (Linn.). Blue Gros- 
beak. Accidental visitant; rare. Mr. George 
Kinzer, in company with Mr. Doan, took one 
of this species on June 1st, near Oxford, this 
county. 

127. Paaaerina cyanea (Linn.). Indigo Bunt- 
ing. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidification takes place 

• EIzoepttonB have been taken to this record since 
the article was put in type, and we publish it subject 
to future correction. The bird is recorded as breeding 
only North of the United States, or upon high moun- j 
tains.— Ed. ' 



last week in that month ; eggs, three to four. 
Departs last week in September. 

128. Spiza americana (Gmel.). Dickcissel. 
Formerly a very common summer resident, 
but now becoming very rare. Did not meet 
with it but once during the past season. 

129. Piranga erythromeloit (Vieill.). Scarlet 
Tanager. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives second week in May. Nidification com- 
mences first week in June; eggs, three to four. 
Departs by the first week in September. 

130. Pasner domesticus (Leach). English 
Sparrow. Resident; abundant 

131. Prague subis (Linn.). Purple Martin. 
Summer resident; tolerably common. Ar- 
rives second week in April. Nidificates in 
boxes about buildings by the first week in 
^^y; ORRS) ^ovLT to six. Departs by the 10th 
of September. 

132. Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say.). Cliff 
Swallow. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives first week in May. Nidificates the last 
ot the same month, under the eaves of bams; 
eggs, four to six. Departs by the 15th of 
September. 

133. Chelidon erythrogaster (Bodd.). Bam 
Swallow. Summer resident; abundant. Ar- 
rives and departs with the P, lunifrons, Nid- 
ification takes place by the third week in 
May; eggs, four to five. 

134. Tachycineta bicolor (Vieill.). Tree 
Swallow. Summer resident; rare. More 
plentiful during migration. Arrives first week 
in April. Eggs, four. Departs first week in 
September. 

135. CHvicola riparia (Linn.). Bank Swal- 
low. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidificates by the last of 
that month ; eggs, four. Departs second week 
i;n September. 

136. Stelgidopteryx serripennia (And.). 
Rough- winged Swallow, Summer resident; 
tolerably common. Arrives first week in May. 
Nidification commences by the 25th of that 
month; eggs, four to six. Departs by Sep- 
tember 20th. 

137. Ampelis garrulus (Linn.). Bohemian 
Waxwing. Accidental visitant; very rare. 
Mr. Doan has one, a fine male specimen, which 
he took near Atglen, this county, January 5, 
1880. 

138. Ampelis cedrorum (Vieill.). Cedar 
Waxwing. Resident; irregular; some years 
they are abundant, others rare. Nidification 
commences the second week in June; some- 
times not until the last week in that month ; 
eggs, four to five. 
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13U. Lanim borealis (VieilL). Northern 
Shrike. Winter resident; tolerably common. 
Arrives by the first week in December, and 
remains until the second week in March. 

140. Vireo olivacev^ (Linn.). Red-eyed 
Vireo. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidificates by the last 
week of that month; eggs, three or four. De- 
parts last week in September. 

141. Vireo g'ilvus (VieilL). Warbling Vireo. 
Summer resident; common. Arrives first 
week in May. Nidification commences not 
later than the 25th; eggs, three or four. De- 
parts last week in September. 

142. Vireo flaeifrom (Yieill.). Yellow- 
throated Vireo. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Andves 1st of May. Nidification 
takes place by the 25th of that month; eggs, 
three or four. Departs last week in September. 

143. Vireo soUtaHus (Wils.). Blue-headed 
Vireo. Transient visitant; rare. I took one 
of this species near Coatesville, this county, 
May 20, 1888, which is the only one I have 
seen. 

144. Vireo noveboracensia (Gmel.). White- 
eyed Vireo. Summer resident; common. 
Arrives first week in May. Nidification com- 
mences by June 1st; eggs, thl*ee or four. De- 
parts first week in October. 

145. Mniotilta varia (Linn.). Black and 
White Warbler. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Plentiful during migrations. Ar- 
rives first week in May. Nidificates by the 
first week in June; eggs, four or five. Departs 
first week in September. 

146. ProtoHotaria citrea (Bodd.). Prothon- 
otary Warbler. Accidental visitant from the 
South ; have never taken this species but once. 

147. Helmit?ierus vernUvorwi (Gmel.). Worm- 
eating Warbler. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Arrives first week in May. Nidifi- 
cation commences by the 28th of that month. 
I have found this species more plentiful among 
the thickets and heavy undergrowth, which 
covers the hills on the eastern banks of the 
Octoraro creek, than elsewhere. Eggs, four 
to five. Departs first week in October. 

148. Helminthophila pintiM (Linn.). Blue- 
winged Warbler. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Arrives second week in May. Nidi- 
fication begins first week in June. The nest is 
always placed on the ground, at the base of 
some small bush in open woods or clearings. 
Eggs, four or dve; departs by the 15th of 
October. 

149. Helminthophila ehrysoptera (Linn.). 
Golden-winged Warbler. Summer resident; 



rare; in migration common. Amves last 
week in April. Nidificates by the last week in 
May; the nest is generally placed in a tussock, 
in some low sWampy land, which is mostly 
covered by alders. Eggs, four. Departs first 
week in October. 

150. Helminthophila ruficapilla (Wils.). 
Nashville Warbler. Summer resident; rare; 
in spring and fall tolerably common. Arrives 
first week in May. Found nest June 10, 1886, 
with four young. It was placed on the ground 
at the base of a large grape-vine, and was 
composed of leaves and lined with horse-hair. 
Departs by the last week in September. 

151. Helminthophila peregrina (Wils.). Ten 
nessee Warbler. Transient visitant; tolerably 
common. Arrives last week in April, and 
again by the third week in September. 

152. CompBothlypiH americana (Linn.). Pbp 
rula Warbler. Summer resident; tolerably 
common ; in migration common. Arrives sec- 
ond week in May. Nidificates first week in 
June; eggs, four to five. Departs first week 
in October. 

153. Dendroica ceativa (Gmel.). Tellow War- 
bler. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidification takes place by 
the 25th of that month; eggs, three to five; 
sometimes they rear two broods in a season. 
Departs by September 15. 

154. Dendroica ccerulescens (Gmel.). Black- 
throated Blue Warbler. Transient visitant; 
common; arriving by the 10th of May, and 
remains for eight or ten days, when it leaves to 
reappear second week in September. 

155. Dendroica coronata (Linn.). Myrtle 
Warbler. Ti*ansient visitant; common. Ar- 
rives first week in April, and remains for two 
or three weeks; reappears first week in October. 
I have met with individuals here during mild 
winters; usually they depart by the last of 
November. 

156. Dendroica maculosa (Gmel.). Mag- 
nolia Warbler. Transient visitant; tolerably 
common. Arrives by the 10th of May, and 
again first week in September. 

157. Dendroica ccerulea (Wils.). Cerulean 
Warbler. Transient visitant; tolerably com- 
mon. Arrives by the 10th of May, and again 
by the second week in September. 

158. Dendroica pennttyleanica (Linn.). 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. Transient visitant; 
common. Arrives first week in May, and 
again by tlie first week in September. 

159. Dendroica castanea (Wils.). Bay- 
breasted Warbler. Transient visitant; tolei^ 
ably common. Arrives last week in April, 
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and I have taken them here as late as May 
25. Reappears first week in September. 

160. Dendroica striata (Forst.). Black-poll 
Warbler. Transient visitant; common. Ar- 
rives second week in May, and again by the 
first week in September, remaining until the 
last week in that month. 

161. Dendroica hlackbumice {Gme\.), Black- 
bumian Warbler. Summer resident; rare; in 
migration common. Arrives firat week in 
May, and I have found its nest containing 
fresh eggs by June 10. Departs last week in 
September. 

162. Dendroica dominica (Linn.). Yellow- 
throated Warbler. Accidental straggler in 
summer. Took one on June 15, 1887, which is 
the only one of this species I have ever ob- 
served here. 

- 163. Dendroica virena (Gmel.). Black- 
throated Green Warbler. Transient visitant; 
c*ommon. Amves by the 10th of May, and 
again by the second week in September. 

164. Dendroica vigortni (And.). Pine War- 
bler. Summer I'esident; rare. Anives sec- 
ond week in April, and have found their nest 
by the thii'd week in May. Departs by Oc- 
tober 20. 

(To be continued.) 

Cyru8 B. lienael. 
Ercildonn, Pa. 



A Series of Eggs of the Chuck-wiirs- 
widow. 



The eggs of the Chuck- will' s-widow {Antros- 
tonua carolinenMs) are always two, and are either 
deposited on the bare ground, or on a few dead 
leaves in a wood. In shape they are elliptical 
oval, and it is seldom that they are smaller at 
one end than at the other. Their ground 
color is very constant, being a pale pinkish- 
buff, and seldom varies in tint, but their mark- 
ings show great variation, and the difference 
in the sizes of different sets of eggs exhibit great 
variation. It should be remarked, however, 
that the two eggs in each pai*ticular set show but 
little difference in size. 

Set I. April 8, 1886, Comal county, Texas. 
Two eggs, pale pinkish-buff marbled with lilac- 
gray and fawn color: 1.28 x, 95; 1.81 x. 94. 
The smallest sized set in the series. 

Set II. May 30, 1887. La Fayette County, 
Mississippi. Two eggs, very pale pinkish-buff, 
spotted with lavender-gray: 1.88 x.94; 1..39 
x.91. 

Set III. May 8, 1888, Chatham County, 
Georgia. Two eggs, very pale pinkish-buff. 



lightly spotted with lavender-gray, and few 
specks of bui-nt umber: 1.43 x.99; 1.39 x.99. 

Set IV. May 14, 1887. La Fayette County, 
Mississippi. Two eggs, pinkish-buff, heavily 
marbled and spotted with lilac-gray and tawny - 
olive: 1.39 x. 1.02; 1.38x1.01. The above de- 
scribes these eggs as they appear now, but 
they were very different when I first received 
them. My collector packed them up the day 
after he took them, and sent them to me at 
once, so that they reached me about three 
days after they were collected. The colors 
were then much brighter than they now are, 
and what is now tawny-olive color was then 
almost burnt umber, but in spite Qf being 
kept away from the light they have steadily 
faded. 

Set V. June 8, 1885, Edgecomb County, 
North Carolina. Two eggs, pale pinkish-buff, 
marbled with lilac-gray, and spotted with 
drab: 1.51 xl.Ol ; 1.54 x 1.04. The largest sized 
set in the series, and very large eggs for this 
species. 

Set VL May 9, 1885, St. John's County, 
Florida. Two eggs, light pinkish-buff, spot- 
ted and marbled with lilac-gray, and one egg 
has also a few small spots of burnt umber: 
1.39 X.98; 1.39x1.02. 

Set VII. May 21, 1886, Beaufort County, 
South Carolina. Two eggs, pinkish -buff, 
spotted and marbled with lilac-gray and burnt 
umber. There are also some spots of drab. 
Heavily marked for this species: 1.35x1.02; 
1.37x1.02. 

SetVIU. June 9, 1887, Beaufort County, 
South Carolina. Two eggs, pinkish-buff, mar- 
bled and spotted with lilac-gray and bistre. 
There are also heavy blotches of mouse-gray. 
The markings on this set are the heaviest of 
any in the series, and they are the hand- 
somest eggs: 1.44x1.04; 1.34x1.01. 

Set IX May 4, 1885, St. John's County, South 
Carolina. Two eggs, pinkish-buff, marbled 
and spotted with lilac-gray, mouse-gray, and 
bistre. The spots of the latter color are all 
grouped around one end on each egg, where 
they form indistinct wreaths. This is an un- 
usual style of marking for this species: 1.43 
xl.02; 1.44x1.02. J. P. N. 



A Queer Nest. 



Those who have been out in the Mexican 
country well know the condition it is in. Here 
and there you see the bodies of the cattle that 
have perished through the winter for want 
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of food. The ranch men have to hei*d them 
from one ground to another, and on the way 
many of them perish as the weather is so dry, 
and the sun bums the grass to the roots. Well, 
one day in June, I started on an expedition for 
some birds. It was a fine morning, the sun 
just rising above the horizon. I rode along 
taking in the country that surrounded me on all 
sides, when my attention was attracted to some 
dark objects hovering about in the sky. I 
knew in a minute they were Buzzards, so 
thinking to get a shot at them I started 
towards the spot, and luck was running my 
way, for they did not want to leave and I 
tried several successful shots at about five 
hundred yards. When I came up I saw what 
they were after. There in the hollow lay 
several dead animals; the stench would tui*n 
you inside out. I rode up to survey the bodies 
when my attention was attracted to some 
small brownish objects on the body. I looked 
a little closer, and sure enough there were 
three bunting eggs. I was tempted very much 
to lay claim to them, but through curiosity 
I left them, to return in a few days to find 
them the same as before. What surprised me 
was that the Buzzards did not take the meat 
where the eggs lay. Well, I stopped around for 
several hours but no parent birds appeared. 
On the way back I flushed several of them 
that were feeding with some Titlarks. I re- 
tuiiied to my treasure in a few more days to find 
two of them turned into small yellow balls, 
this time I stopped around all the morning but 
still no parent birds appeared. I did not know 
what to make of it, I could not see what fed 
and brought them out. I left and returned in 
two more days, but still the other egg was 
void. I continued to visit the nest frequently 
but did not find my p:irent bird:) within sight. 
At last one day I decided to stop all day, and 
to my surprise I saw a Titlark come running 
along with something in her mouth. I tliought 
she was going to feed them but she passed the 
spot and went to her own nest just below. 
Presently I spied a Bunting coming along 
with a bug in its bill, it fiew to the top and 
dropped its burden to her young, who devoured 
it as if they had not seen food for some time. 

I visited the place a week or so later and 
the body was very nearly all devoured and no 
signs of the young birds to be seen. I suppose 
some hungry hawk or some other ravenous 
beast had made way with them, at any rate I 
never found out what became of them. 

Wm. Cunningham, 

La Junta, Mexico. 



Nesting of the Cerulean Warbler. 

On May 19, 1889, while going through the 
woods in search of nests, I happened to see a 
small nest situated in a tree about forty-five 
feet high. Thinking from its appeai*ance it 
must be the nest of some warbler I strapped 
on my climbing irons and went up the tree, 
and upon i*eaching the nest I found it to be all 
completed but contained no eggs, so I left it 
with the determination of visiting it again. 

On the morning of the 25th my father and I 
went over there, and upon climbing the tree I 
found a Cerulean Warbler {Dendroica casrnlea) 
sitting on the nest When she left the nest I 
found it contained five fresh eggs, which I 
safely packed and sent down on a stnng which 
I had for the purpose. I then sawed off the 
limb and sent down the nest. 

While getting the eggs and nest both the 
$ and 9 o^ ^^16 birds were close around, some- 
times coming within five or six feet of me. 
The nest was situated in a beech tree forty- 
six feet high and twelve feet from the body of 
the tree. It is saddled on the limb and is 
composed of fine strips of the inner bark of 
trees with a few strips of grape-vine bark, and 
having a few pieces of a kind of fungus fastened 
to the outside and is lined with a fine veget- 
able substance very much resembling red hair. 

The eggs are of a greenish-white profusely 
spotted with small blotches and dots of light 
reddish-brown and lilac, forming a ring around 
the lai*ger end, and with blotches of light red- 
dish brown distributed over the entire surface. 
They measure .67x.51, .65x.50, .66 v. 49, 
.65 X .51, and .65 x .50. E, W, Durfee. 

Wayne County, Mich. 

[Since writing the above Mr. Durfee took 
another nest of this species, containing four 
fresh eggs. He found them on June 16, 1889, 
in Wayne County, Michigan, and shot the J 
parent bird, so there can be no question as to 
the identification. The nest, eggs, and 9 
skin are now before me and may be thus de- 
scribed: 

Nest in maple tree, fifty feet from the 
gi'ouud, and ten feet from the trunk of the 
tree. Saddled on limb of fork. Cup-sliaped, 
and composed of plant fibres and stnps of fine 
bark; lined with grape-vine bark. Outside 
depth, 1.30; outside diameter, 2.45; inside 
depth, 1.20; inside diameter, 1.70. 9 shot 
and skin with nest and eggs. Four eggs, fresh. 
Greenish- white, spotted with russet and burnt 
umber, chiefly near the larger ends: .65x51; 
.06X.52; .64X.51; .66 x.. 51.— J. P. y.] 
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An Egg Hunt in the Rain. 



Did you ever hunt birds^ eggs under an um- 
brella? Well, I have, and a glorious time of it 
I did have, too. On March 24th of the present 
year I took a ramble among the large trees 
and tangle, bordering one of our large streams, 
with the hopes of finding a few eggs of some 
of our Raptores, as it was then the height of 
their nesting time. 

It was one o^ clock in the afternoon when I 
started, and such a miserable tramp as I had 
cannot be described. Up and down hill, 
through brush and tangle, over logs and 
throilgh bogs, sometimes knee deep, and again 
trying to walk a wire fence. I am not as high 
up in the art of walking wire fences as I 
should be, and so had to take the roadside. 

At last, after an hour of hard walking, I 
reached an old grove of about three hundred 
acres of heavy timber, and then commenced 
the *Hug of war.^' With my field glasses 
turned in an upward direction, with the rain 
pelting me in the face, I wandered along. 
Nothing greeted my ears except the continued 
pattering of the rain, and howling winds, and 
occasionally the flapping of the Black Vul- 
ture's {Catharista atrata) wings, a peculiar 
habit of theirs during a rain storm to beat or 
shake the water from their body. But for all 
this I was well rewarded, for very soon my 
glasses fell upon a large bulky object in an 
oak not far distant So away I went in this 
direction to find a nest of what I supposed to 
be that of a hawk, so strapping my climbers 
on (which took but a few seconds) I com- 
menced the ascent; and but a few strokes had 
I made when the female fiew from the nest, 
which I recognized to be that of the Florida 
Red-shouldered Hawk {Buteo lineatus alleni). 
After climbing about sixty feet I reached the 
nest, and to my pleasure found a beautiful 
clutch of three eggs, and after carefully pack- 
ing them in my knapsack I descended to the 
ground. Upon blowing these I found th^m to 
be perfectly fresh, although I think this the 
full clutch, as the bird had commenced incu- 
bation. 

After rearranging the eggs I commenced 
again my weary tramp, and very soon came 
upon another tree containing a nest of the 
Common Crow (Corvusfrugivorus), which con- 
tained five very handsomely marked eggs, 
which I also took. This nest was about 
twelve feet up. 

Around this tree the underbrush was very 
thick, and the vines and briars grow in pro- 



fusion. In climbing the tree for the Crow's 
nest so much noise was made that a Black 
Vulture was frightened from her nest, and so 
here I was the finder of two eggs of this 
species. The nest, as you might call it, was 
flat upon the ground in a small opening among 
the briars; here upon a few twigs and leaves 
were deposited the two light green tinted eggs, 
with their heavily marked blotches of brown 
and umber. The excrement of the bird was 
upon every side, and the odor which came 
from it was not as that of the violets which 
grew but a few yards distant. These eggs 
were very fresh, although the birds had com- 
menced incubation. 

Near this same place a week before I had 
taken four eggs of the American Bam Owl 
{Aluco flammetis americanus) from a hollow 
stump about twelve feet up, so thinking I 
might possibly flnd as many more I stopped to 
give them an afternoon call. Upon reaching 
the tree I gave it a loiid rap with my climbers, 
and immediately both birds flew out upon the 
nearest tree, and after giving me a wink and 
nod they flew away into the dark woods. I 
again climbed to the top, and to my surprise 
and pleasure found three more eggs, which I 
consider the balance of the clutch. 

This stump had been a large hollow tree, 
but had been broken off about twenty feet up, 
and the eggs were placed at the bottom of the 
hollow, about eight feet from the opening. 
To secure these eggs I let myself down in the 
tree feet first, but had much difficulty in 
reaching them with my hands, but at last 
succeeded. 

Were you ever in a hollow? How the wind 
did howl as it passed above the opening, and 
you could hear the rain patter upon the tree 
trunk; I imagine it must have been a very 
cozy home for these owls. The bottom of the 
hollow was lined with fur of the Rabbit, and 
a number of curious pellets adorned the out- 
side of the nest. As the rain continued to 
pour, and as everything was so very disagree- 
able, I thought the best thing I could do was 
to turn my face homeward. So I did. I had 
gone about a mile, and while passing through 
a small grove I came upon another nest of the 
Florida Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineatus 
alleni) which also contained three eggs, all 
fresh. The nest was placed in a pecan tree 
about forty-five feet up, and was lined with 
green leaves of the elm and mistletoe. The 
male hawk fought desperately while I climbed 
the tree, but flew off and joined the female as 
soon as I reached the nest After safely 
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reaching terra flrma I again started homeward 

and reached it bespattered with mud and with 

scratched hands and face. But I considered 

myself well repaid for my work if I did have 

to hunt them under an umbrella. 

Edwin C, Davis. 
OainesTille, Texas. 



The White-throated Warbler 
Saybrook, Conn. 



at 



Twelve years ago I indulged in great satis- 
faction over the capture of my fii-st specimen 
of Helminthophaga leucobronchialis, at that 
time regarded as an exceedingly rare species, 
but during the last few years other collectors 
have obtained and taken so many specimens 
that its capture is now scarcely considered de- 
serving of note, yet the securing of another 
specimen, and heai-ing its song many times re- 
peated, drew my attention to the fact that I 
had not read anything relating to its notes. 

This was early in the season (May 8th, 1889). 
I was taking a walk into the woods for the 
purpose of observing and noting the new ar- 
rivals, when my ear caught the notes of a 
Ilelminthophaga pinns. Of course I should 
have recorded it had not the bird at that same 
moment perched on a twig close at hand and in 
full view. Although I observed that the note 
had less of the whispered lisp of p{nw«, and 
more of the vocal of chryaopiera, yet the vari- 
ation was of such a character that in itself it 
would scarcely have attracted my attention, 
but once noticing I readily perceived the dis- 
tinction, and saw that it was a perfect imita- 
tion of the first part of the song of chrynoptera 
without the concluding chatter that invaiiably 
terminates that of the latter species. 

My bird was (unlike my former experience) 
very shy, after having inspected me once to 
his satisfaction close at hand, and too near to 
be made a specimen of, and for three hours I 
followed the elusive notes back and forth 
through the forest with all the caution and 
strategy of which I was master before success 
rewarded my labors. This specimen exactly 
resembled my former capture, and it seems to 
me the distinction is altogether too marked 
and permanent to render tenable the recently 
advocated theory accepted by some of hybrid- 
ization. But I have found in ornithological 
matters it is so easy to be mistaken that I only 
venture to express my doubts by a very small 
interrogation point. 

John N, Clark. 
Saybrook, Conn. 



A Series of Eggs of the American 
Woodcock. 



The eggs of the American Woodcock (Philo- 
hela minor) are almost always four in number, 
and are laid on a few leaves on the ground. 
They are roimded ovate or short ovate in form, 
although occasionally a set is found that 
are ovate. The ground color is subject to 
considerable variation as well as the mark- 
ings. 

Set I. June 3, 1875. Ledyard, New London 
County, Connecticut Collected by ** J. M. W.'' 
(C. L. Rawson). Eggs on old leaves, among 
white birches, on ground sloping toward 
swamp. Female feigned lameness, almost 
touched. Pointed by dog. Male near. Four 
eggs, incubation begun. Ecru drab, spotted 
with fawn color and lavender-gi-ay: 1.49 x 1.21 ; 
1.44 X 1.19; 1.60 x 1.21 ; 1.49 x 1.19. 

Set II. March 29, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Collected by H. H. & C. S. 
Bnmley. Nest, a mere depression in dead 
leaves in mixed woods, on hillside sloping to 
ci*eek, just above flood mark. Bird on nest. 
Four eggs, incubation far advanced. Buffy, 
spotted with russet and fawn color: 1.60 x 1.09; 
1.68x1.09; 1.61x1.07; 1.60x1.09. 

Set III. April 15, 1883. Preston, New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut Collected by **J. 
M. W.** (C. L. Rawson). Eggs on ground, 
among white birches. Nest pointed by dog, 
altliough he may have been pointing the male 
bird, which was within a few feet of the nest 
when flrst seen. Four eggs, incubation begun. 
Ecru drab, spotted with cinnamon and lilac- 
gray; 1.53x1.14; 1.47x1.19; 1.50x1.10; 1.49 x 
1.17. 

Set IV. April, 1885. Kennett Square, Penn- 
sylvania. Collected for H. H, Gawthrop. 
Eggs on ground. Thi*ee eggs; fawn color, 
spotted with russet and lilac-gray: 1.57x1.17; 
1.52x1.14; 1.51x1.14. 

Set V. April 21, 1875. Ledyard, New Lon- 
don County, Connecticut Collected by **J. 
M. W." (C. L. Rawson). Eggs on leaves on 
ground, on slope wooded with white birches, 
sloping toward water. Pointed by dog. Four 
eggs. Fawn color, spotted with russet and 
di-ab: 1.53x1.23; 1.49x1.22; 1.60x1.21; 1.63 
xl.22. 

SetVL April 26, 1886. Rockland, Maine. 
Four eggs, fresh. Fawn color, spotted with 
russet and lilac-gray: 1.60x1.24; 1.48x1.19; 
1.52x1.22; 1.46x1.17. 

J. P. N. 
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The American Bittern, Botaurus len- 
tiginosus (Montag). 



This bird of many names is well known to 
all collectors in the state. It is to be doubted 
if anyone interested in ornithology within 
our borders is unacquainted with this un- 
couth species, unless he lives in a high and 
dry locality. There are some quarters where 
the Thunder Pumper, Indian Hen, Plum Pud- 
den, Stake Driver or Bog Trotter is not to be 
found on account of the nature of the surface 
of the land. There are many square miles of 
pine land where they are never seen, but this 
depends more on the lack of marshy tracts 
than on the presence of standing pine, as 
is plainly proven by the appearance of these 
singular birds in small swamp holes in the 
vast forests of pines found in our state. 

The Indian Hen arrives certain seasons be- 
fore the middle of March, but as a rule is not 
found before late in March or early April, 
and is occasionally not seen before April 
10th. 

The nesting does not engage the Plum Pud- 
den's attention until late in April, although 
the singular vocal expressions of tender re- 
gard uttered by the male for his future part- 
ner's edification are heard much earlier. These 
notes are as remarkable for singulaiity as are the 
peculiarities of movements made by the song- 
ster, if I may so term him, while uttering the 
odd noises. The notes ai*e of three kinds, 
two loud sounding series of sounds, and one 
low, guttural utterance, seldom heard unless 
one is near the bird at the time of its issu- 
ance. It has been the wnter's privilege to 
hear these low, guttural sounds but twice, 
and the circumstances were such as to indi- 
cate that they were the regular call notes. 
The love song is singular in the extreme, and 
when once heard is never to be forgotten. 
It is performed and uttered, for the move- 
ments in uttering the noises are as singular 
as the notes, invariably when the bird is 
standing in the marsh. The sounds so nearly re- 
semble the words plum pudden that the bird 
has received this name. These syllables are 
repeated from four to eight times, generally 
six or seven times. The accent is on pud, the 
final syllable den being less distinct than the 
other. The sounds coming from the marsh 
are mysterious, and seem almost unearthly. 
Not like the notes of any other bird of Michi- 
gan, they are easily learned, and once heard 
are never to be forgotton. The other name 



of Stake Driver is also earned for its peculiar, 
well defined notes, ka whack, ka whack, uttered 
like the others in a most methodical and appar- 
ently strained manner. The bird, I believe 
only the male, when uttering either of its pe- 
culiar songs has a most remarkable series of 
movements to go through, which are ludicrous 
in the extreme to the observer, though seri- 
ously, and I doubt not pompously, performed 
by botaurus in his efforts at propitiating his 
loved one, or later, in acknowledging his suc- 
cess as a benedictine boss of the marsh. 

As one is walking through the long dead 
marsh grass near the edge of the lake the pe- 
culiar sounds are heard apparently issuing 
from beneath one's feet, and the stroller stops 
and tries to locate the noise. The chances are 
against discovery of the exact spot, but if the 
bird is seen tlie peculiar movements are 
watched with interest. Either of the songs 
are emitted with the. same apparent diffi- 
culty. 

The bird, stopping his wading about in 
search of food and drawing himself up in 
a bunch, begins a weird cry by stretching out 
his neck in wave-like motions much remind- 
ing the observer of the contortions gone 
through with by a barn-yard fowl in its 
efforts to swallow a Tid-bit too large for its 
gullet. 

The nest of this species, of which I have 
never found but one, is placed on an eleva^ 
tion in the marsh, and is generally surrounded 
by water. It is composed of dry grass and 
rushes, and is generally damp and soggy. 
The eggs, four in number, are of a bnght cof- 
fee color, and of the size of a bantam's, or a 
little larger. The young are at first covered 
with down, and are most remarkable looking 
creatures, with big heads and a coating of 
yellowish or buff, fluffy down. 

To me the Bittern's peculiar cry is most 
pleasing, and heard as it usually is, out on 
the marsh and in lonely haunts, the notes are 
doubly pleasing from their weird associations. 
I remember well the lines of Scott in his in- 
imitable Lady of the Lake, where he refers to 
this uncanny bird, 

"Well rest thee ; for the bittern's cry 
Sings us the lake's wild lullaby." 

It may be that the agreeable study of this 
pleasing poem when a child gave rise to 
lasting associations and memories. I have 
learned since that the Bittern of Scotland is, 
however, entirely different from our appar- 
ently stupid Indian Hen, but this cannot al- 
ter my memorizing by rhyme, or change 
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pleasing memories; for every bird has, to me, 
loving associations, and agi*eeable thoughts 
are ever generated if I will but allow my 
mind to wander to the grove, marsh, lake 
or river. Scolopax. 

Kalamzoo, Micb. 



Nesting of the Tree Sparrow. 



On May 23, 1889, it was my good fortune 
while collecting on the Beaver meadow to 
discover a pair of Tree SpaiTows (Spizella 
monlicola) in a small clump of bushes, one of 
which I thought by the actions of the bird 
was at the time setting somewhere on 
the meadow, so I prepared to await and see 
her go back on the nest I had not long to 
wait, for in about ten minutes she flew to 
another clump of bushes and disappeared in 
them. I waited a short time, and as she 
did not come out again I went forward, and 
upon shaking the bush where I last saw her, 
she flew out in a hurry so badly hurt that she 
fell in the grass when about twelve feet from 
the bush. I knew, however, I had found her 
nest, so I parted the bushes and tliere about 
a foot below the top of them and two feet 
from the water which covers most of the 
meadow, saddled in a crotch, and partly con- 
cealed by the over-hanging swale grass which 
grows up through and breaks down on to the 
bushes every year, was the nest with five 
eggs in it Turning around I shot the fe- 
male bird from a bush where she had taken 
her stand, and was then making her demon- 
strations. Therefore the indentiflcation is 
positive. 

The nest, which is before me, is made en- 
tirely of dry grass, the outside of which I 
should think was made of timothy and the 
lining or inside made of June grass. All of 
the nest is made of the round stems of the 
grass and there are but two flat blades in 
the nest. 

The eggs, five in number, ai-e of a light 
green color, and are flecked and blotched with 
reddish-brown, varying in size from dot* to one 
blotch of .15 X .25 of an inch, also several short 
scratches of seal brown similar to the scratchy 
lines on a Baltimore Oriole^ s egf^ appear on 
each egg. The set measures as follows: .75 x 
.60, .72 X. 58, .73 X. 57, .78x.56, .74x.54. 

The above set I believe to be the only one 

ever found in this part of the state. 

E. G, Tabor, 
Meridian, N. Y. 



A Trip to Buzzard Island. 



While on a visit to the neigli boring city of 
Beaufort, recently, I fell in with a congenial 
companion and we laid our plans to visit Buz- 
zard Island. Next day it rained, ditto the 
next, and still more ditto the day after. But 
about two o'clock on Saturday morning I took 
a squint at the weather and boldly announced 
a star. We waited impatiently for daylight, 
which seemed to be about a week in getting 
round, but at last the sun got up as usual and 
we made haste down to the ferry. 

Across on Ladies Island, we began thorough- 
ly to enjoy ourselves. Towhees were interviewed 
to see if the Florida sub-species had got 
around yet, but he was not so green as to 
come ahead of time. A Hermit Thrush tried 
to trill his little lay, but failed miserably be- 
fore he was half through and the theme was 
taken up by a Mockingbird who worked it up 
after his own fashion into a sweet melody. 
Farther on in the thick hedges the Cardinals 
were giving a full concert, and as we get into 
the woods the Bluejays announced an approach 
to all whom it might concern. Here were 
songsters galore. Pine Creepers answered 
each other from side to side, every maple and 
gum tree seemed to have its Blue Yellow-back 
and in sunny little spots the Bachman's Finch 
chanted his dainty little roundelay. Ah I it 
was a glorious morning. 

This locality was one of my favorite "stamp- 
ing grounds** in days gone by and it did seem 
as if the self-same birds were there yet 

But the illusion did not last Beyond the 
woods all was changed. Where was once a 
wide cottonfleld with lots of splendid little 
snipe ponds I found quite a village of farm 
houses and the dusky matron who welcomed 
us at the door of the largest of these I recog- 
nized as the pet little girl of the primer class 
twenty and odd years ago. These sort of inci- 
dents make me know that I am getting old. 
I shall feel it in my bones next thing, I am 
afraid. But we shall never get to Buzzard 
Island if I stop to moralize. 

We despatched a boy for a boat, and while 
waiting for it, tried to circumvent a Kingfisher 
who, however, seemed to be pretty well ac- 
quainted with the range of guns. Not so with 
the Curlews and Herring Gulls. They seemed 
to think a gun could carry about a mile. 

When at last we did get to our destination 
the only bird in sight was a Great Blue Heron. 
Unhappily for himself he stayed in sight too 
Umg. We had not proceeded far on terra 
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Jirma before the Buzzards began to flap up 
from the ground and gaze at us curiously from 
the suiTounding trees. One I thought I had 
marked carefully as it rose, and I made a bee 
line for the spot. A careful search failed, 
however, to disclose any oological treasures 
and I was about to give it up when I noticed a 
peculiar trodden appearance of the ground on 
the other side of the patch of Yucca that I was 
exploring. A further examination showed a 
hole in the ground and in it sleeping easily a 
yoimg otter. Such a jolly little fellow he was, 
and my companion was fairly overjoyed at his 
capture. After examining him thoroughly he 
put him to sleep in his hat and we continued 
our investigations. It seemecf, however, that 
the Vultures had not begun to lay. Many of 
them were about and all as usual of the black 
species. March is rather too early for them 
though I have known a set of eggs taken as 
early as the tenth of February. 

Our otter slept peacefully all the way home 
and at last accounts was well and flourishing 
and had got his eyes open. Walter Hoxie, 



Destruction of Birds by Cold. 



j The past three weeks have been very wet and 
j cold, with frost three times and snow once. 
' May 31, in the morning, there was about two 
inches of snow, and still snowing, and changed 
to cold rain about 10 o^ clock and rained all 
day. Saturday morning cold and cloudy, and 
the theimometer very near the freezing point. 
At a friend's place where I go fishing, etc., 
there were about one hundred pairs of Martins 
and Tree Swallows breeding, and on Satur- 
day rooming they were nearly all dead; the 
children showed me many of them. My 
friend says he took seven dead Martins in one 
box, nine under another. Other boxes, not 
easy to get at, were full of dead ones, and they 
could be seen partly out of the holes. He 
told me that at a railroad bridge, near Chester, 
he could have picked up a bushel basket of 
dead Cliff Swallows. 

He goes after his mail in a boat about three 
miles, and on that morning he saw two Least 
Bitterns dead by their nests, picked up young 
ducks so cold they could not swim, which died 
in the boat before he got home. 

The children brought me a Least Bittern 
that they foimd sitting on a boat so cold it 
could not fly, which they warmed and fed. It 
was too soiled for skinning so I let it go; it ran 
off to the marsh. 



May 24, I got two Hudsonian Godwits here, 
and saw a White Pelican. 

June 7, I got a Black Tern that is white un- 
der around the neck and from the bill to nearly 
even with the eyes. The back and top of the 
head the usual color of the back. There is no 
other Tern that will answer that description, is 
there? 

That makes the eighth specimen that is 
white and partly white, all collected by my- 
self or for me, I have in my collection. 

DeloH Hatch, 

Oak Centre, Wis. 



Observations on the Grasshopper 
Sparrow in Hale County, 
Alabama. 



Hale County lies between Tuskaloosa County 
on the north and Marengo county on the 
south; its western boundary is the Warrior 
River, its eastern, Perry County. The Grass- 
hopper Sparrow {Ammodrotnas aavannannn 
pa^eri7mi8) is found only in the **Canebrake" 
or "Black Belt" of Hale County. On its 
northern migratory path it probably finds there 
suitable breeding grounds; and that may ac- 
count for its presence in summer in that part 
of the county, while it is never seen at all, 
to my knowledge, in the less fertile, piney 
and sandy portion of the north of the 
county. 

It winters farther south, and makes its ap- 
pearance in this locality about the first of May, 
when it begins to breed. A nest of this 
species found by me on the 11th of this month 
(May) contained five eggs slightly incubated; 
it was in a depression in the ground, lined 
with grass, and was arched or domed on the 
top. The eggs were white and spotted with 
reddish-brown, mostly on the lai*ger end, and 
not differing from the description given of 
the eggs of the Grasshopper Sparrow breeding 
farther north. 

The specimens of this sparrow collected by 
me in this county in the spring and summer 
have never been streaked, and other measure-* 
roents correspond with the measurements of 
this species given by Ridgway in his 
"Manual." 

As Mr. Maynard states, a southern Grass- 
hopper Sparrow may exist, but, if so, it must 
be farther south than this latitude, which is 
about the 33d degree north. 

Wm, C, Avery, 
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A Swallow-tailed Kite at Saybrook, 
Conn. 



Sitting at my window engaged in reading 
one pleasant Sunday afternoon in June last, (the 
16th), ray attention was called by a member of 
my family to a curious Hawk that was passing 
over; leisurely turning my attention from my 
printed book to the **Book of Nature" — for 
the gyrations of a Hawk, Red-tailed or Cooper, 
were no unusual spectacle — I was startled 
from my serenity at beholding something new 
to my vision, and in an incredibly brief 
space of time was out gazing with wondering 
eyes at the graceful evolutions of a Swallow- 
tailed Kite (Elanoides forficatm), 

I had read of this species ** North to South- 
em New England,*' but had viewed that ver- 
dict very questionable, as twenty years' close 
observation had failed to confirm it, but in an 
instant all my doubts were swept away, for 
right before my eyes in plain view and near 
at hand was an unmistakable specimen grace- 
fully soaring in slowly receding circles; his 
long pointed, narrow wings, fully expanded 
tail with the outer feathers of great length, 
pure white under parts in contrast with the 
dark upper, presented distinctions so marked 
from all other native species that recognition 
was instantaneous and unmistakable. 

It was with covetous eyes tliat I stood and 
watched as he slowly receded from view 
toward the north, circling round and round 
with scarcely a motion of his wings, and 
drifting away with the gentle south wind. It 
sometimes takes years to form theories, but 
a moment suffices to sweep them away. 

John N, Clark. 
Saybrook, Conn. 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. i8 mailed each issue to every paid sub- 
scriber, if you fail to receive it. notify us. 

The Council having disapproved of the re- 
appointment, by Gov. Ames, of Mr. £. A. 
Brackett as a Commissioner of Fish and Game 
for this state, we are pleased to learn that a 
petition has been put in circulation praying 
for the appointment of Mr. W. W. Castle of 
Wellesley, to fill the vacancy. 

This is a step in the right direction. The 
manifest inefficiency of the commission, in the 
past, has been fully set forth in our columns, 
and is clearly apparent to every thinking citi- 
zen of this Commonwealth, and it is gratifying 



to see that some one has awoke to the fact that 
it is a matter of advisability, at least, to have 
one member of the commission who knows 
something about the subject, and this necessity 
will be well provided for in the appointment 
of Mr. Castle, who is an ornithologist of much 
merit, and a naturalist in every sense of the 
word. 

We sincerely hope that His Excellency will 
at least open his ear to the voice of the pe- 
titioners, and put a stop to the juvenile petti- 
fogging tactics of this most important branch 
of our government. 

Mr. Castle has had much experience in the 
workings of the game laws in Maine and Ohio, 
and ably defended the rights of the ornithol- 
ogists at the hearings at the State House in 
1886, when he was beset by the dude sports- 
man, the marketman and . the milliner in a 
manner that was enough to upset the equanim- 
ity of a man with weaker nerves, or a less 
ilghteous cause, and the way in which Mr. 
Castle held his own, against the attacks of the 
combined forces, was sufficient to show that 
he understood the subject, and would stand up 
for the right and not allow himself to be bully- 
i*agged into a state of infantile inactivity, the 
sole work accomplished by the late board be- 
ing an observation on a few mummy-chogs 
and suckers, and the seizure of a few short 
lobsters, which the officers managed to squeeze 
under the limit of the law by about 1-10 of an 
inch, with rules whose accuracy would not 
stand the inspection of the courts. 



Tlie abortive attempt of a spotter, working 
under the Massachusetts Fish and Game Com- 
missioners, to make a case against a taxider- 
mist for having a stufiFed bird in his possession, 
under the shadow of Plymouth Rock, was 
quite novel for its freshness and is in true 
keeping with the pronounced intentions of the 
Commissioners. Had the case been pushed, 
the result might have been quite entertaining, 
and to others than the ornithologists. If all 
who have stuffed birds in their possession 
should be summoned, we think there would 
be quite a procession? Every ornithologist in 
the state should use his personal influence to 
see the present Commissioners deposed, and 
gentlemen who are capable of acting intelli- 
gently and with fairness appointed. Let it be 
paramount in the minds of all that Brackett, 
Putnam, and Lathrop are not wanted, and let 
political action be shaped accordingly. 

Another instance has come to our attention 
of the arbitrary manner in which Commission- 
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er Lathrop continues to act. A gentleman 
who has previously held a collecting permit in 
this state, and also one in a neighboring one, 
made application. After going through a 
peculiar red tape ceremony which included 
the receiving of a refusal addressed to some 
other unfortunate, he was informed that a per- 
mit could not be granted because he was not 
studying ornithology scientifically I We are 
personally acquainted with the applicant and 
consider such a decision as unworthy a state 
officer. We think it would be better to be 
honest and have stated that permits were only 
to be granted to a few special favorites. 



To propose to make it a punishable offence 
to harbor the English Sparrow is nonsense. 
The majority of the people will do as they 
please about it on their own premises. If 
deemed advisable, it is all very well to ex- 
terminate them (if you can), but no interference 
with the public is wanted. 

The following communication comes to hand 
just before going to press: 

Office of H. M. Field, ) 
Brownsville, Tex., Jaly 24, 1889. ) 
Dear Sir : I deeply regret to announce the death of 
my junior partner, Mr. £. C. Greenwood, which oc- 
curred on July 21, 1889. 

The business which has been conducted by the Arm 
will be continued by the surviving partner, in all re- 
spects as heretofore. Yours respectfully, 

H. M. Field. 

Emery C. Greenwood has passed away. He 
was boi*n in Ipswich, Mass., where he early 
acquired a taste for the study of ornithology. 
ITe was an industrious and persistent collector, 
and had considerable experience, not only in 
the north, but also in Florida. As a collector 
of water birds and waders, his equal is i*arely 
met with, as he had long given these birds 
careful attention. At the time of his death he 
was established in Texas as junior member of 
the Arm of Field & Greenwood, dealers M 
specimens of Natural Histoiy. 



Brief Notes. 



It is a much debated question whether a moose, 
while in the act of listening, pricks up his ears like a 
horse, or throws them forward like a cow? Answers 
are requesteiL 

Andrew Downs still has the Purple (^allinule that 
was taken at Halifax, Nova Scotia, April, 1889. He 
keeps it in his aviary with his other birds. It is healthy 
and feecis on bread and milk. Harry Piers. 

A Rattlesnake over three feet long and indulging in 
eight rattles, died from heart failure at the Blue Hills, 



near Hyde Park, Mass., July 26. They are by no means 
common, just enough of them to keep up a reputation. 

H. R. Taylor calls our attention to the fact that 289c 
will not do for the proposed California Bob- white, that 
being the number of the Cuban. Well, let's have it 289e, 
and that will give all the other states an ** intermedi- 
ate ** chance. 

Shot a Black -crowned Night Heron on July 4th, at 
Cold Harbor, Halifax. It was in full plumage. H. 
Austen. 

Clark P. Streator was at Ashcroft, British Columbia, 
July 16. From his report he has been quite successful. 

Several of our old subscribers are anxiouB to obtain 
the early volumes of the O. dfe O., 1 to 6. If any of our 
readers have any to dispose of, or even odd numbers, 
we would like to have a list of such. 

Great Bine Herons can be seen every morning wing- 
ing their way to the Bay shores, from the Great Rook- 
ery of Day Creek Canyon. A famous sight as I ever 
looked upon through the camera is one grand old 
sycamore of snowy whiteness, in which are twenty-two 
nests. Squibs, Cal., April 9. 

Frank S. Daggett writes that there is a large colony 
of American Herring Gulls at Isle Royal, Lake Superior. 
A few more are reported at Apobtle Island, also at Red 
Rook, on the north shore. It was his intention of visit- 
ing those places in June. 

Durii.g the first week in June, W. H. Lucas, at West 
Stratford, Conn., found the nest and four eggs of the 
Blue- winged Warbler; leaving it for two days to see if 
the set was complete, all the e^^ but one had disap- 
peared. The egg measured .09x .48. White, with large 
brown and lilac spots. 

For many years, in Massachusetts, there has been 
shoMrn a commendable desire to protect our birds. 
This has been done largely with the idea that they were 
beneiicial to the husbandman, but more largely, it 
appears to me, from a purely sentimental point of 
view, as it is to-day a mooted point among ornitholo- 
gists as to whether certain birds, now protected by 
law, are really beneiicial after all. For example, is the 
common robin entitled to the absolute protection that 
the law affords it? Would it not be better to treat it as 
a game bird with a close season a part of the year? In 
my mind the whole matter requires investigation by 
experts, for the instruction of the legislature. — [Con- 
tributions to Science. 

[If the truth was known it would be found that there 
are a mighty few sportsmen in this state that cannot 
discuss understandingly ** How Robins Taste.**— £d.] 

At latest accounts (July 26), Mr. J. C. Cahoon. who is 
collecting in Newfoundland, had accomplished the 
hitherto unknown feat of climbing Bird Rock, at Cape 
St. Mary*s, a perpendicuUr cliff of doo feet, and 
probably sat upon the edge, dangling his feet 
and complacently grinning at the discomfited Chat- 
hamers. 



Clippings. 
A Capturb.— The undersigned, in his weekly drive 
to Brackley Point, was recently informed by Mr. Wil- 
liam McCallnm, postmaster of that s^sttlement. that a 
large eagle had been seen hovering around his neigh- 
borhood almost daily. Mr. McCallum had lost a slieep, 
the carrion had been taken to a back field, and to it the 
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eagle ha«l 1)een dfurnally paying a visit. As soon as 
the last fact was daly ascertained, Mr. McCallam's two 
son»— Leopold, aged 14 years, and Neil, aged 10,— said 
they would **capture that fellow if possible." On an 
evening of last week they set a fox trap 100 years old, 
which had belonged to their great grandfather. Early 
next morning the two young braves with rapid strides 
repaired to the spot where the bait was situated, when, 
lo ! to their great joy and admiration his imperial eagle- 
ship was there held a prisoner by the claw. Released at 
once from the trap by boy No. 1, who carried him 
home under his arm, the noble bird so attempted to 
capture the boy that large quantities were torn from 
his coat before the youth could be liberated from the 
iron gnrasp of the terrible talons of the imperial pris- 
oner. A strong cage was soon constructed, in which 
bis high mightiness can be seen at any time. His 
length from tip to tip of his wings is six feet six inches* 
—{Guar. Daily Patriot, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 



Fashion and Taste. 



As exemplified in a conversation betwixt Mrs. Meek 
and her daughter, Mary, relating Ut the uncivilized 
mode of decorating ladies* headgear, with the feath- 
ered skinn of humming birds, scarlet tanagers, paro- 
quets, red- winged blackbirds,. Baltimore orioles, and 
other members of the feathered tribe, as lately in 
fashion, versified and dedicated to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Birds. 

BY PETTEB PBPPEROORN. 

Bob-o-link, bob-o-link, 
What do you think? —Anon, 

** My daughter, dear," said Mrs. Meek, 

** It*s wrong you may depend upon it, 
To slaughter little harmless birds 
And with their skins ad«)rn a bonnet. 

** It's fashionable now, I know, 
To decorate with skin and feather; 

But what is fashion at the best? 
As cluuigeable as April weather. 

** It somehow seems to me as if 
All Christian feeling had departed. 

And makes me nervous, Mary, dear. 
Oh, why am I so tender-hearted? 

*• But you have bought a bob-o-link,* 

I could to him indite a sonnet. 
Although I think it out of place 

To see him perched upon a bonnet. 
** It*s bad enough to keep confined 

Within a cage, the little creature ; 
But stuffed and impaled upon a hat 

Is cruelty In every feature. 
*• «¥hat! kill my favorite bird to get 

His head and tail, his wing and feather? 
I wish such wanton sacrifice 

Could be abolished altogether. 
** It is against all rule of art. 

And sinful, I feel sure of that ; 
And I shall sigh and wish for fall 

To see him perched upon your hat." 
"Oh, ma," said Miry, "if that's so. 

On my headgear, I don't desire him ; 
But, mother, dear, please tell to me 

In what condition you admire him? 

• DoHekonux orzlrorus, better known as reed bird, 
rice bird, Bob-lincoln, bob-o-link, bunting and other 
local 



" My darling," Mrs. Meek replied, 
"Some years ago, and in September, 

Your father (now an angel) bought 
The bird I ever shall remember. 

" I know not where he got it from, 
But at some restaurant, I think ; 

And ever since that time I've had 
A liking for the bob-o-link. 

" I love him in his native wilds. 
When spring is opening up before him. 

I love him, too, in summer time, 
And in the autumn I adore him. 

"His note is sweeter then to me 
Than love song of a caged canary. 

And how delicious broiled on toast. 
Oh I that is how I love him, Mary." 

Wade's TndliH of Nature. 



New Publications. 



The O, & O. Semi-Annual, W. H. Foote, pub- 
lisher, Pittsfield, Mass. Vol. 1, No. 2, July. 
Tliis, the second number, fulfils the publish- 
er's promise in regard to its standard. We 
note with pleasure that his enterprise bids 
fair to be a success. 

From J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Bulletin No. 1, The English Sparrow in North 
America, especially in its relation to agricul- 
ture. Prepared under the direction of Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, ornithologist, by Walter B. 
Ban'ows, assistant ornithologist It contains 
an account of the introduction, increase, its 
relation to other birds, together with accumu- 
lated evidence from all sections of the country. 
It presents the subject of what shall be done 
in a manner that will certainly, arouse public 
attention. 

We are in receipt of the third edition of 
Davie's Nests and Eygs of North American 
Birds, This book has steadily advanced from 
a simple descriptive egg check list, in which 
form its first edition appeared, to a valuable 
standard work of 455 pages, well illustrated by 
13 full page plates of typical nests. It is very 
gratifying to see how much can be accom- 
plished without recourse to any but the private 
collections of our natui*alists. Mr. Davie has 
had exceptional facilities for this work, inas- 
much as he has a large collection of his own, 
and has had tlie assistance and the free use of 
the collection of Mr. J. Parker Norris of 
Philadelphia, who has one of, if not the largest, 
private collection of eggs in the country, and 
that he has made good use of his advantages 
is apparent on every page. 
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Correspondence. 



Editor O, A O.; 

I believe that it may be worth recording 
that on July Ist I took, at Truro, a Mocking- 
bird (Jtfimuitpo/yf/^of^u^), a male, I infer from 
his persistent singing. 

I first observed him Sunday, June 30, and 
watched him all the afternoon to see if there 
was a pair of them. The locality is intervale 
with a few elms and several small clumps of 
bushes, so I had every chance to discover 
another if it was there. Being convinced that 
he was alone I started to bag him at 4 o'clock 
A.M., next morning; could hear him before I 
reached the intervale, and in a few minutes 
shot him from the top of a tall elm. He came 
down and I found that I had knocked about 
quarter of an inch off of his upper mandible, 
and with this exception he was apparently un- 
hurt. 

Of course my first thought was that it was 
possibly an escaped cage bird, but a moments 
examination showed that the idea was un 
founded, as his plumage was perfect, wings 
and tail unchafed, and feet and claws clean 
and unmarked by the perch as cage birds al- 
ways are. 

I see by "Cones' Key" and "Birds of New 
England'' that this capture places the Mock- 
ingbird further north than any recorded. 

I could not kill him when I found how little 
hurt he was, but put him in a cage where he 
is at present, and seems likely to live and be- 
come reconciled to his new quarters. 

Same morning I took a $ Black-billed Cuc- 
koo, which is rare here (in localities where I 
collect at any rate.) 

Can you tell me if a Raven ever has a white 
or yellow bill ? The only live Raven that I 
got close enough to examine apparently had an 
ivory-colored bill. It might possibly be 
coated with something it was eating, but seemed 
to be the color of the bill. 

Cha%, A. McLennan, 
Truro, Nova Scotia, July 8, 1889. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

Those sprightful little fellows popularly 
known as ** tip ups" are usually well able to 
care for themselves, but years ago before the 
O. & O. began its valuable record of bird notes 
I witnessed the death of one in a manner 
which I have not since seen recorded. 

Along the marshy bank of a river where 
small pieces of drift wood had collected and 
settled in the soft sand, forming a resting 



place for turtles and a choice picking ground 
for Sandpipers, I was atti'acted by a fluttering 
of white feathers, which proved to be a Least 
Sandpiper struggling on the surface of an inch 
or so of water which covered the mud. Think- 
ing it simply a wounded bird I reached for it 
but found it firmly held in some unseen trap 
which prompted further investigation. A 
stick pried into the soft mud gradually brought 
to the surface a medium sized "mud" turtle 
with the leg of the bird firmly grasped in its 
mouth, and it took the blade of a knife to in- 
duce him to release his grip. The bird was 
badly injured and died soon after being 
released. Frank S, Daggett, 

Dulath, Minn. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

Fix>m time to time, I have noticed in your 
valuable journal articles soliciting contribu- 
tions from "young" ornithologists. The arti- 
cle in the May number by Harry R. Taylor, on 
"Songs in the Night," recalled to mind a few 
observations in my own experience. The 
Chipping Sparrow is, I think, the most indif- 
ferent as to the proper time for singing of any 
bird I know. At about the noon hour when 
the excessive heat and sultriness of our sum- 
mer days causes a general silence throughout 
the bird- world, it is quite a common occur- 
rence to hear the Chipping Sparrow break 
forth into his monotonous strain as though he 
desired notoriety. Then, also, many a time 
during a heavy rainstorm I have heard him 
sing from the sheltered retreat of some shady 
tree as though he considered the shower no 
great set-back to his cheerfulness. I have 
also heard the self-same monotonous ditty re- 
peated in the "dead hours of night" often- 
times; and I think that if there is any bird 
that sings at odd times, anytime, and all the 
time, it is the Chipping Sparrow. But the most 
amusing of all to me is a certain performance 
of the Least Flycatcher which I have noticed 
several times at "dead of night" as I did a 
few nights since. It was about 11 p.m. and 
I was walking up a shaded street on my way 
home. It was very dark and not a sound was 
to be heard save my own footfalls. Suddenly 
from the top of a tree overhead came a quick, 
emphatic "che-beck." The tone of it was 
such as to express a sudden awakening from 
profound sleep, — a tone which might easily 
be imagined to express, "Oh, dear! what 
made you wake me up?" I have heard this 
same utterance several times. It is the usual 
day-time note, with a tone of surprise and 
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sleepiness added, which renders it very amus- 
ing. I think we ornithologists, as a rule, 
ought to ti'ead lightly at night for there is no 
knowing whose slumbers we may disturb. As 
to incessant singing, I think the Yellow 
Warbler deserves the laurels. All day long, 
or nearly so, it keeps up its pleasing tune at 
the rate on an average of six vocal perform- 
ances every minute. I have had opportunity 
lately to notice the singing of an individual 
Tellow Warbler and I find that every ten 
seconds, on an average, he rolls out his ditty; 
and he keeps it up throughout the day. Now 
let us figure on this. Supposing he begins at 
6 A.M. (and I have known him to begin at 4 
o^ clock) and sings until 7 p.m. We will allow 
him one hour for breakfast and the same time 
for dinner and supper and we will also give him 
a generous allowance of an hour's resting spell 
in the middle of the afternoon. (But let me 
say here that I have known him to sing at all 
bis meals and never knew him to take a mid- 
afternoon rest) But with these generous 
allowances, what is the result? Why, during 
the lapse of one short day he has sung us 
3,240 little songs. They all are the same to be 
sure, but none the less pleasing for all that. 
The study of the notes of birds is a most 
pleasing and instructive one to me. 

Neil F, PoMon. 
Medina, N.Y. 



Editor of O. A O.; 

I offer the following article for publication 
in your paper, thinking it may be of interest 
to your readers: 

On June 1st, I paid a visit to a colony of Pur- 
ple Martins for the purpose of obtaining spec- 
imens of the birds and eggs. This colony oc- 
cupies a bird house on the roof of one of onr 
f ui-niture factortos, and the birds subsist on the 
insects which they catch over the river near 
by. I was surprised to find several dead birds 
in the house. I secured four specimens, which 
upon being skinned showed evidences of starv- 
ation. The muscles were very much wasted, es- 
pecially the pectorals, leaving the breast bone 
projecting like a knife. The stomachs were 
entirely empty excepting one bird in whose 
stomach was a slimy residue, apparently the 
undigested legs and hard parts of insects. 

The next day, chancing to go into the 
country a short distance from the city, I was 
accosted by a farmer who gave me a Night- 
hawk which he had found that morning in his 
field to weak too fly, and apparently dying. He 
took it to the house and gave it a little warm 
milk which seemed to revive it, but it soon 



died. Examining it I found it in a condition 
even worse than that of the Martin's. Its 
stomach was entirely empty, and its body 
was wasted worse than I had ever before seen. 
The bird was full-grown, measuring sixty-one 
centimeters in expanse or about twenty-four 
inches, and its reduced condition could have 
been due only to starvation. The same 
gentleman told me that on the day before on 
letting down some bars, one bar fell upon and 
crushed another Nighthawk which lay on the 
ground near by, too much exhausted to move 
out of the way. Going through another field 
on the same day he discovered another Night- 
hawk on the ground before him also too weak 
to rise. This was taken to the house but soon 
died, doubtless like the others, from starva- 
tion and exhaustion. I was afterward in- 
formed by Mr. £. L. Moseley of Grand Rapids, 
that about this time a Nighthawk was also 
brought to him in an exhausted and dying con- 
dition. This measured fifty-seven centimeters 
in expanse,and weighed but fifty-two grammes, 
or about an ounce and three-quarters Av. Its 
stomach was empty, and it died soon after. 

On the day following, being still in the 
country, I took a little time for observation, 
and was surprised to see dozens of Night- 
hawks flying about during the entire day, 
though the sky had cleared, and the sun was 
shining brightly. They all flew near the ground 
and appeared to be in an exhausted condition, 
alighting frequently on fences or on the ground. 
One fiew close to me and perched on a fence. 
Moving toward it it flew up but alighted again 
three or four rods away. Again moving 
toward it, it again arose and again rested, 
which performance was repeated three or four 
times, when it fiew across a swamp. 

Now there is doubtless a cause for all this, 
and I think it can be justly charged to the 
weather. The unusual rains of May, extending 
into June, no doubt freed the air of most of the 
insects upon which these birds sub- 
sist; and being thus deprived of their only 
food, starvation must necessarily ensue. More 
than that, birds of this class require more food 
than other birds to supply enci*gy for their pro- 
tracted flight, as all their food is taken on the 
wing. I should be pleased to hear from other 
collectors on this same topic. Qeo, D, Sones, 

Grana Rapids, Mich. 



Editor O. <& O.: 

I have just i*etumed from a twenty-two days* 
trip over the Sierra Madre Mountains and have 
just shipped my birds to England, with the 
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silver bullion from the mines, as far as Zaca- 
tecas. For the last two months I have been 
down on the Pacific coast and have made col- 
lections of birds, insects, and reptiles. San 
Bias is a miserable hole, nothing but gnats, 
mosquitoes, fleas, sand flies, swamps, fever, 
and cocoanuts; but I got through this time all 
O.K. Up in the huts thei*e is no danger from 
fever, but sleeping on the wet ground is not 
very pleasant. For the last two weeks we 
have been passing through the country of 
Lozada, the famous brigand who with ten 
thousand men defled the government of Mexico, 
but who was conquered by General Corona, 
the governor of Jalisco, a half score of years 
ago. Everywhere are the stone fortresses left 
by him, but now the country is only inhabited 
by **Huichola" Indians who live by the bow 
and arrow. Streams are flooded into ton^ents, 
rendering the deep rough mountain paths 
impassable, but I shall start off again in a few 
days to try it again. I carry tent and provis- 
ions always for a month* s trip. This time I 
shall work northward towards Durango and get 
back to Zacatecas in six weeks or so. Shall 
soon have sent on 2,000 bird skins beside 
insects, reptiles, etc. Have heard that I al- 
ready have several new species and two lots 
have yet to be reported. Send me April and 
July O. <& O. as I can hear no news in this 
country. Give my regards to all my friends that 
frequent your store. Wm. B, Richardson. 
Zacatecas, Mex. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

On the 21st of June just passed, I saw what 
to me was an interesting as well as a novel 
sight Just after leaving the dinner table I 
noticed an adult Yellow-throated Vireo on a 
•clothes-line under a large maple tree; she was 
calling and seemed uneasy. Suspecting what 
the trouble was, I went out and found a young 
Vireo just old enough to leave the nest On 
getting closer he started and flew to the base 
of the tree trunk, alighting about a foot from 
the ground. After looking around an instant 
it commenced a series of hops diagonally back 
and forth, each hop carrying him from one to 
six inches higher. In this way he climbed to a 
height of fifteen feet, following a nearly straight 
perpendicular line. He then got on to a small 
limb that lay along side of the tree trunk. 
During this time the old bird was catching 
insects and encouraging the young by alight- 
ing over it and calling. The climber occupied 
a full Ave minutes in the ascent, having to rest 
frequently. E. T. J. 

Bethel « Conn. 



Editor O, <fe O.: 

In a past number of your valuable jouraal 
I note a most intei'esting article by Mr. Hoxie 
on the habits of the Florida Burrrowing Owl. 
Mr. Hoxie here states that there are no ani- 
mals in Florida which make a suitable burrow 
wherein the owls can deposit their eggs. If 
he had had a wider experience in the state, he 
would have become aware that there are two 
animals, either of which make burrows in 
which the birds can nest most admirably. 
One of these, which is not, in all probability, 
used by the owls, is the common rabbit (Leprm 
sylvaticus), and tlie other, which is most 
likely the animal that excavates the domicile 
appropriated by the bird of wisdom, is the 
gopher turtle. Thus, as I have remarked in 
my "Birds of Eastern North America,'* by a 
singular paradox, a mammalian gopher builds 
the homes of the Western Burrowing Owl, 
while in Florida, a reptilian gopher performs a 
like service for them, while here in the land of 
flowers a mammal bearing the decidedly rep- 
tilian cognomen of salamander, views the 
whole proceeding with equanimity. Now I 
have never seen a nest of a Florida Burrowing 
Owl, but judging from the report of Mr. 
Gaboon, who has, I have formed the opinion 
that the birds do not excavate for themselves. 
Everywhere that I have been in the state of 
Florida where the ground was out of water a 
greater portion of the year the gopher turtles dig 
their deep burrows, and these holes are often 
used as a place of refuge by the diamond rat- 
tlesnake. C. J, Maynard. 



Editor O. S O.; 

I notice advertisement in July O. * O. of 
Frank Wesson's collecting gun. I commenced 
using one of them two years ago and they are 
perfect. In fact, I have given up carrying a 
large gun as I can secure as many large birds 
with this. On the Isle Royale trip I used it 
altogether and found it very deadly among the 
large Herring Gulls. Frank 8, Daggett, 

Daluth, Minn. 



Editor O. <fe O.; 

I have read somewhei*e that patches of white 
feathers on birds, where white feathers do not 
naturally belong, is the result of a tape worm. 
On the 15th of May, 1889, I shot a Black Snow- 
bird (Junco hyemalis). The head and neck is 
pure white, some white on the rump and a 
little on the wings. I examined the intestines 
under a good glass and found a tapeworm two 
inches long. I mounted the specimen and 
have it now in my collection. W, Bishop, 

KentTllle, N.S., July 28. 
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105. Dendrolea palmar um (Gmel.). Red- 
poll Warbler. Transient visitant; common. 
Arrives third week in April, and generally 
leaves .by May 10, to reappear last week in 
September. Departs by October 20. 

106. Dendroica discolor (Vieill.). Prairie 
Warbler. Summer resident; rare. Arrives 
last week in April. I have never found this 
species nesting. Have taken specimens as late 
as June 20. Mr. Doan has a nest and set of 
four eggs of this species, which he collected 
on June 16, 1885, near French Creek Falls, this 
county. It was placed in a wild rosebush, 
about three feet from the ground, and made 
of rose leaves, plant stems, and lined with fine 
roots. Eggs, avei-aging .67 x .48; ground color 
white, thinly spotted with lilac, purple and 
light brown. Departs by the Arst week in 
October. 

167. Seiunis aurocapiilus (Linn.). Oven- 
bird. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidification takes place by 
the last of that month; eggs, four to five. 
Departs second week in October. 

168. 8eiuru9 noveboracensis (Gmel.). Water 
Thrush. Summer resident; rare; in migra- 
tion common. Arrives last week in April. 
Eggs, four. Departs first week in October. 

169. SduruB tnotacilla (Vieill.). Louisiana 
Water Thrush. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Arrives last week in April. Nidifi- 
cates by May 15; eggs, four to six. Departs 
last week in September. 

170. Oeothlypis formosa (Wils.). Kentucky 
Warbler. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives last week in May. Nidification com- 
mences by the 20tli of May; eggs, four to five. 
Departs by the 10th of September. 

171. Geothltfpia Philadelphia (Wi\B.). Mourn- 
ing Warbler. Tmnsient visitant, tolerably 



common in spring, rare in autumn. Arrives 
by the 10th of May, and does not leave until 
the last week in that month. Departs by the 
first week in September. 

172. Oeothlypis trichoji (Linn.). Maryland 
Yellow-throat Summer resident; abundant. 
Arrives last week in April. Nidification com- 
mences by May 25; eggs, four to five. Departs 
October 10. 

173. Icteria virerm (Linn.). Tellow-breasted 
Chat.. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
second week in May.. Nidification takes place 
by June 10th; eggs, four to five. Departs 
second week in September. 

174. Sylvania mitrata (Gmel.). Hooded 
Warbler. Summer resident; rare. Arrives 
first week in May. Have found its nest by 
the first week in June; egg^, four. Departs 
first week in September. 

175. Sylmnia putdlla (Wils.). Wilson's War- 
bler. Transient visitant; tolerably common. 
Arrives second week in May, and remains 
until the last of the month, to reappear by 
September 20th. Departs by October 10th. 

176. Sylvania canadensis (Linn.). Canadian 
Warbler. Ti*ansient visitant; common. Ar- 
rives first week in May, and leaves by the last - 
week in the month, to reappear first week 
in September. Depai*ts by 25th of that 
month. 

177. Setophaga ruticilla (Linn,). American 
Redstart. Summer resident; common; abun- 
dant in migration. Arrives by May 5th. Nidi- 
fication takes place by the 25th of that month; 
eggs, four. Departs by the second week in 
October. 

178. Anthus pennsylvanicus (Lath.). Amer- 
ican Pipit. Winter resident; tolerably com- 
mon. They arrive from the North by the last 
of October, and depart. by the first week in 
April, but are more frequent in the autumn and 
spring migrations. 

179. Mimas polygloitns (Linn.). Mocking- 
bird. Summer resident: very rare. 
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180. Galeoscoptes caroUneiutis (Linn,). Cat- 
bird. Summer resident; abundant. Arrives 
first week in May. Nidificates by third week 
in that month; eggs, four to five. Departs 
last week in October. 

IS I. ffarporhynchus rttfas (Linn.). Brown 
Thrasher. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives second week in April. Nidificates by 
May 20; eggs, three to five. Departs first week 
in October. 

182. Thryothorus ludovicianua (Lath.). Car- 
olina Wren. Resident; tolerably common. 
Nidificates by the second week in May; oggs, 
five to seven. 

183. Troglodytes cedon (Vieill.). House 
Wren. Summer resident; common. Arrives 
last week in April. Nidificates by May 20 ; eggs, 
four to six. Departs last week in September. 

184. Troglodytes hyemalU (Vieill.). Winter 
Wren. Winter resident; common. Arrives 
last week in October, and remains until the 
second week in April. 

185. Cistothorus palmtrUt (Wils.). Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, Summer resident; very 
rare. I took one nest and set of five eggs, 
June 15, 1886, near the Octoraro Creek, below 
Atglen, this county. 

186. Certhla faniiliaris amerlcana (Bonap.). 
Brown Creeper. Winter resident; common. 
Arrives last week in November, and remains 
until the last of April. 

187. 8Uta carolinenMs (Lath.). White- 
breasted Nuthatch. Resident; common. Nid- 
ification commences by the first week in May; 
eggs, five to eight. 

188. Sitta canadenslM (Linn.). Red-breasted 
Nuthatch. Winter resident; rare. Arrives 
first week in November, and leaves in April. 
I have taken several specimens of this species 
along the Octoraro, during the month of De- 
cember, where they seem to be more common 
than elsewhere. 

189. Parm bicolor (Linn.). Tufted Tit- 
mouse. Resident; common. Nidificates by 
the last week in April; eggs, six to eight 

190. Parus atricapillus (Linn.). Chicka- 
dee. Resident; common. Nidificates by 
April 25th; eggs, four to eight 

191. Regulus satrapa (Liclit). €k>lden- 
crowned Kinglet Winter resident; common. 
Arrives first week in October, and leaves the 
second week in April. 

192. Begxdus calendula (Linn.). Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet. Transient visitant; common in 
migration; a few remain thi*oughout the winter 
months some seasons. Arrives first week in 
April, and again by the last week in September. 



193. Poliopiila ccRrulea (Linn.). Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher. Summer resident; tolerably 
common. Arrives second week in April. Nid- 
ificates by May 10; eggs, four to five. Departs 
last week in September. 

194. Tardus mustelinus (Gmel.). Wo<»d 
Thrush. Summer resident; common. Ar- 
rives last week in April. Nidificates by the 
third week in May; eggs, three to five. De- 
parts the last of October. 

195. Tardus fuscescens (Steph.). Wilscm's 
Thrush. Summer resident; rare; in migration 
common. Arrives second week in May. Nid- 
ificates by the last of the month ; eggs, four. 
Departs by October. 

196. Tardus ustulatus swainsonii (Cab.). 
Olive-backed Thrush. Transient visitant; 
common. Arrives the last of April, and again 
by the first week in October. 

197. Tardus aonalasclikcR pallasii (Cab.), 
fiermit Thrush. Transient visitant; common. 
Arrives second week in April, and again by 
the third week in October. 

198. Merula migratoria (Linn.). American 
Robin. Summer resident; abundant It fre- 
quently appears in February, generally not 
until the firat week in March. Nidificates by 
the third week in Apnl; eggs, four to five; 
two broods. Departs by November 1. 

199. Sialia slalis (Linn.). Bluebird. Sum- 
mer resident; common. Arrives second week 
in February. Nidificates by first week in 
April; eggs, four to six. Departs by second 
week in December.* C. B. ResseL 



A Series of Eggs of the Pine Warbler. 

Nineteen nests of the Pine Warbler {Den- 
droica vigorsii)Are before me, and they exhibit 
so much uniformity of construction that the 
description of one will suffice for all. 

They were all built on the horizontal limbs 
of pine trees, from two to twelve feet from the 
trunk, and the height from the ground vaiied 
from twenty to eighty feet The most usual 
distance, however, was about fifty feet. They 
are composed of small strips of grape-vine 
bark, closely woven together, and have a 
great quantity of white cocoons on the out«ide. 
Inside they are lined with fine grass and horse- 
hair, with a good many feathers. Some nests 
have fewer of the latter than others, but one 
of them is lined with feathers of the Cardinal 



* We have recelyed a number of communlcatioDS 
questionlnff the identity of some of thi birds given in 
tiiis list, tEe writers believiniic tbat thoee referred to 
cannot breed in the locality. In our next isfeue we will 
publish notes from them.— F. B. W. 
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Grosbeak (Cardinalis cardinalis) which makes 
it very pretty. An average one measm^es 1.70 
inches in depth outside by 2.80 outside diam- 
eter. The inside depth is 1.4S, and the inside 
diameter 1.55. The eggs belonging to the 
above nests may be thus described: 

Set I. April 12, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree, sixty feet from 
grtmnd, and five feet from trunk. Bird seen 
building nest Four eggs, fresh. Grayish- 
white, spotted and speckled with lilac-gray 
and chestnut. The markings are principally 
grouped in wreaths near the larger ends: .75 
X .55 : .72 x .55 ; .74 x .55 ; .76 x .54. The largest 
eggs in the series. 

Set II. April 14, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree, fifty feet from 
ground, and eight feet fi*om trunk. Bird on 
nest. Four eggs, incubation one-tenth. Dark 
grayish-white, speckled and spotted with lilac- 
gray and chestnut. The heaviest markings 
are nearly all confined to wide wreaths near 
the larger ends: .7.Hx.53; .72x.52; .71x.51; 
.71X.51. 

Set III. April 14, 1838. , Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree fifty-five feet from 
ground, and ten feet from trunk. Bird on 
nest. Four eggs, incubation two-tenths. Dark 
grayish-white, heavily spotted with lilac-gray 
and chestnut The markings ai*e scattered all 
over the eggs, but are heaviest near the larger 
ends: .72x.51; .74x.52; .78x.51; .74x.52. 

Set IV. April 16, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree fifty feet from 
ground, and nine feet from trunk. Bird on 
nest Five eggs, incubation four- tenths. Gray- 
ish-white, speckled and spotted with lilac-gray 
and chestnut The markings are thickest and 
heaviest near the larger ends, where they form 
indistinct wreaths: .70x.56; .78x.57; .72x.57; 
.67X.54; .73x.57. Five eggs is an unusual 
number for this species. 

SetV. April 20, 1887. Iredell County, 
North Carolina. Nest on limb of pine tree, 
twenty feet from ground. Four eggs, incuba- 
tion begun. Grayish-white, spotted with lilac- 
gray and burnt umber. The markings are 
nearly all at the larger ends: .69 x .58; .69 x .51 ; 
.66X.51; .67X.51. 

Set VI. April 16, 1888. Wake County, 
Noi-th Carolina. Nest in pine tree sixty feet 
from ground, and eight feet from trunk. Bird 
on nest Four eggs, incubation four-tenths. 
Grayish-white, heavily spotted with chestnut 
and lilac-gray. The spots are all over the 
surface but are heaviest near the larger ends: 
.69x.5:i; .70x.52; .69x.53; .69x.54. 



Set VIL May 3, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree fifty feet from 
ground, and two feet from trunk. Bird on 
nest Four eggs, incubation fou]>tenths. 
Grayish-white, spotted with chestnut and a 
few traces of lilac-gray. The markings on 
this set, although somewhat heavier near tlie 
larger ends, are more evenly distributed all 
over their surface than on any others in ihe 
series: .70x.54; .71x.54; .69x.54; .70x.53. 

Set VIII. April 16, 1888.* Iredell County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree thirty-five 
feet from ground. Four eggs, incubation 
begun. Bird on nest Grayish- white, speckled 
and spotted with chestnut and lilac-gray. 
Nearly all the markings on this set are grouped 
together in wreaths, and on three of the eggs 
these wreaths are near the larger ends, while 
on the foui*tli it is near the smaller end: .68 
X.52; .66X.54; .08x.63; .67x.55. 

Set IX. May 4, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree sixty feet from 
ground, and six feet from trunk. Four eggs, 
incubation five-tenths. Deep grayish-white, 
speckled a^id spotted with lilac-gray and chest- 
nut There are also a few specks of burnt 
umber: .74x.53; .73x.58; .74 x.52; .72x.51. 

Set X. April 18, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nest in pine tree sixty-five feet from 
ground, and three feet from trunk. Bird on 
nest Four eggs, incubation six-tenths. 
Grayish-white, speckled and spotted with 
lilac-gray and chestnut The markings of tlie 
latter color are large, and oblong in shape, 
being different in this respect from any others in 
the series: .72 X. 5.5; .73 X. 53; .74x.53; .70x.52. 

Set XI. April 9, 1888. Wake County, North 
Carolina. Nost in pine tree twenty feet from 
ground, and fifteen feet from trunk. Bird on 
nest. Four eggs, fresh. Pinkish - white, 
speckled and spotted with brick i*ed and a few 
markings of lilac-gray. This set is perfectly 
authenticated, as the bird was on the nest, 
which is exactly similar to all of the others 
belonging to sets of eggs described in this 
article. In shape and size the eggs are similar 
to the other sets, but in all other respects they 
are unlike any of them, and at a first glance 
anyone would say that they could not have 
been laid by a Pine Warbler, so different are 
they in their general appearance. The ground 
color of all the others is of a decided grayish 
or bluish tint, while in this set it is pinkish- 
white, and the markings are so much more 
brilliant that the whole effect of the eggs is 
decidedly reddish. I have seen over fifty sets 
of eggs of this bird, but none of them were at 
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all like these. They measure: .74x.54; .74 x 
.54; .78Z.56; .78x.55. 

Set XII. April 12, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, fifty feet 
from ground, towards end of limb. Bird on 
nest. Four eggs, fresh. Bluish white, speckled 
and spotted with lilac-gray and chestnut The 
markings are more or less all over the eggs, 
but much heavier near the larger ends, where 
they form indistinct wreaths: .72x.5d; .74 x 
•52; .75X.54; .72x.53. 

Set XIII. April 12, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, forty feet 
from ground, and two-thirds of the distance 
from the end of the limb f mm- the trunk of 
the tree. Bird on nest. Four eggs, fresh. 
Grayish -white, speckled and spotted with 
russet and olive-gray. The markings are 
nearly all near the large ends, where they 
form wreaths: .70x.51; .73x.51; .71x.62; 
.68X.58. 

Set XIV. April 18, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, sixty feet 
from ground, and near the end of a limb, 
twelve feet from the trunk. Bird on nest 
Four eggs, incubation one-third. Bluish- white, 
spotted with lilac-gray and chestnut. The 
markings form wreaths near the larger ends: 
.71X.66; .70X.65; .71x.55; .71x.56. 

Set XV. April 18, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina:. Nest in pine tree, fifty-five 
feet from ground, saddled on limb. Bird seen 
building. Four eggs, fresh. Xight bluish- 
white, speckled With lilac-gray and chestnut 
near the larger ends, wliere the markings 
form indistinct wreaths: .06x.52; .65x.53; 
.68x.5d; .d8x.54. 

Set XVI. April 29, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, forty feet 
from ground, and twelve feet from end of 
limb. Bird on nest Four eggs, small em- 
bryos. Bluish-white, spotted with lilac-gray 
and chestnut. The markings are nearly all 
near the larger ends, where they form heavy 
wreaths: .70x.55; .72x.55; .72x.55; .71 x .65. 

Set XVII. May 2, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, forty-two 
feet from ground, and five feet from trunk. 
Bird on nest Four eggs, incubation com- 
menced. Bluish-white, speckled and spotted 
with lilac-gray and chestnut. On three of the 
eggs the markings form wreaths around the 
larger ends, leaving the remainder of the sur- 
face comparatively unmarked, but the fourth 
egg is speckled all over, and presents a differ- 
ent appearance from any others in the series: 
.70 X. 5.3; .70X.53; .68x.51; .67x.49. 



Set XVIII. May 2< 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, twenty 
feet from ground and twelve feet from trunk. 
Bird on nest Four eggs, incubation com- 
menced. Grayish- white, speckled and spotted 
with lilac-gray and chestnut The markings 
form wreaths near the larger ends of the eggs : 
.74X.53; .70x.53; .73x.53; .71x.54. 

Set XIX. May 2, 1889. Wake County, 
North Carolina. Nest in pine tree, seventy 
feet from ground, and four- feet from trunk. 
Bird on nest Four eggs, small embryos. 
Light bluish-white, speckled and spotted with 
lilac-gray and chestnut The markings form 
wreaths close to the larger ends, much higher 
up than on any others in the series: .72x.55; 
.66X.54; .71x.55; .71x.56. J, P. N. 



Nesting of the Barred Owl at Ral- 
eigh, N.C. 



On April 21, 1887, we took our first *'set*' of 
Barred .Owl (Strlx nebulosa) consisting of a 
good-sized young one and no eggs. We also 
killed the **papa'* of said young one but Mrs. 
B. O. escaped us. This young one we kept 
for over two months, but on June 28th we con- 
cluded to kill him, and on going to do so we 
found him dead on the floor. Perhaps four- 
teen large house rats we had g^ven him to 
feast on was the cause. Anyhow he died in a 
mysterious way, and was made into a skin, but 
not before he had become a terror to us all. 

Although only the male bird was killed, yet 
the stob in which ** George'^ was raised has 
tiever been used since. Next year on April 9th, 
we took a set of two addled eggs from a hollow 
in the top of an old stob twenty feet high and 
killed tlie female bird. This year, tliough not 
much expecting anything on account of the 
death of the female, we got a set of two nearly 
fresh eggs on March 18th from the same stob, 
but did not molest the old bird. My brother 
who went up to the nest said there were only 
the two eggs there. On April 6th, however, he 
again went to the stob and flushed the owl. 
On going up to the nest he found one egg 
firmly imbedded in the chips and dirt at tlie 
bottom of the hollow. He left the egg for 
tliree days but no more were laid so he took it 
on April 9th. The egg on blowing proved to 
be addled but not to any extent, and it has 
always been a question with us as to wheUier 
it might have belonged to the first set of two 
or not C S. Brimley, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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A List of Birds in whose Nests the 
Cowbird's Eggs Have Been Found. 



Having my attention called repeatedly to the 
parasitical habits of the Cowbird (Molothrus 
ater) and having myself been fully convinced 
that a large portion of the smaller birds are 
annually prevented from raising a brood 
through this bird's intrusions than is generally 
supposed, I determined to watch them closely, 
and commenced early the past spring to i*ecord 
each instance of the finding of a Cowbird's 
egg, or eggs, in the nest of another bird, and 
the following is the result of ray observa- 
tions. 

1. Sayomis phcebe. Pewee. One nest early 
in April contained two eggs of the Cowbird 
and three of the Pewee. Another found in 
May contained damaged eggs of the owner and 
two sound Cowbird's eggs. This nest had been 
deserted some time. 

2. E/npidonax putdllm traUlii. Traill's Fly- 
catcher. A nest found in June contained one 
egg of the Cowbird. 

H, Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow. Six 
deserted nests containing one or more eggs each 
of the Cowbird have been recorded. These 
nests usually contained an egg or two of the 
Sparrow, which, like most of the Cowbird's, 
had been chipped in the sides and part of the 
contents gone. It is usually the habit of the 
Cowbird to watch closely a nest which is 
about completed, and when the first egg is 
laid it generally deposits one or more of its 
own. It will then revisit the nest in a day 
or two and if the eggs are thrown out, which 
quite often is the case, another is deposited, 
and the result will be that the bird is either 
forced to desert its nest or hatch the in- 
truder's egg. 

In this locality the Chipping Sparrow is a 
great sufferer from the Cowbird's obstructive 
habits. To illustrate the difficulty experi- 
enced in this direction I give the substance of 
my observations on a pair which built re- 
peatedly in some evergreens about the prem- 
ises. Their first nest as soon as completed 
was noticed by a female Cowbird which had 
been about for some time, and for several 
days it made a visit to the nest (always when 
the birds were away feeding) each day until 
the first egg had been deposited, when im- 
mediately a Cowbird's ef^g appeared, which, 
when discovered by the Sparrows, was thrown 
over the edge of the nest, but the next 
day another was left by the Cowbird, which 
was broken within the nest, perhaps in at- 



tempted efforts to remove it This nest was 
then deserted and another commenced not far 
from it, which fared with materiallythe same 
results. 

It was now quite late in the season, and 
although the pair of Sparrows remained 
about constantly they did not make further 
attempts to raise a brood. I know of no in- 
stance of the Chipping Sparrow's ever 
hatching a Cowbird's egg. 

4. Spizella jyiutiHa, Field Sparrow. A nest 
containing a set of four eggs of the Sparrow 
and one egg of the Cowbird found in June. 

5. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. I have 
examined a dozen or more nests of this bird, 
and with but one or two exceptions all con- 
tained Cowbird's eggs. I think however that 
very few nests are deserted by the owner on 
this account, as the eggs closely resemble 
their own, and the Cowbird is able to per- 
form its intrusions quite successfully. On the 
other hand the Towhee is more able to bear its 
burden, without suffering much loss, than are 
the small birds and it generally succeeds in 
launching its double brood. 

6. Cardinalis cardinalia. Cardinal. Tlie Red- 
bird is not often troubled by this bird's mis- 
deeds, but I once fouud and collected three nests 
containing one, two and two eggs respectively 
of tlie Cowbird while searching a swampy wood, 
in the vicinity of Lima Lake, where a large 
number were found nesting. 

7. Pa8iterina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. On two 
occasions I have found the Cowbii*d's egg in 
this bird's nest. In neither case was the nest 
deserted. 

8. Spiza americana. Black-throated Bunting. 
But once recorded. One egg. May 30. The 
nest deserted. 

9. Plranya erythromelan, Tanager. On May 
5. A nest containing three eggs of this bird 
and two of the Cowbird was observed. 

10. Piranga rubra. Summer Tanager. A 
nest found July 16, containing two eggs of the 
Cowbird and three of the Tanager in which 
incubation was well advanced. 

11. Vireo oHvaceua, Red-eyed Vireo. My 
observations on the family Vireonidcte in this 
connection were made as thorough and com- 
plete as possible, and they at once show that 
in this family are the Cowbird's gi*eatest vic- 
tims. No birds, when burdened with a Cow- 
bii*d's eggs, are more helpless than the Vireos. 
Of the Red-eyed Vii*eo I have found six 
nests, and out of this number four contained 
eggs of the Cowbird and the other two incom- 
plete sets. I have never found over four eggs 
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of this Vireo in the same nest and this nam- 
ber but once, as the usual number, when they 
contain Oowbird's eggs, is one, two or three. I 
do not fully understand why this is the case, 
or whether or not it is caused by the Cowbird*s 
eggs being deposited. 

12. Vireo gilvus. Warbling Vireo. In 
Missouri where I have taken a large number 
of this bird* 8 nests I have three records of the 
Cowbird's eggs. One nest containing two 
eggs, and two containing one egg each. 

13. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vi- 
reo. Two nests containing two eggs each of 
the Cowbird are recorded. 

14. Protonotaria citrea. Prothonotary War- 
bler. May 21, a set of five eggs of this War- 
bler and one of the Cowbird was found. 

15. Geothlypis trichas. Maryland Yellow- 
throat. A nest found in May contained one 
Cowbird' 8 egg. 

16. Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
A set of eggs collected in Missouri on May 
20 contained two egg8 of the Cowbird. 

17. Harporhynchun ntfuM, Brown Thrasher. 
April 30, I found a nest with three of the own- 
er's eggs and one egg of the Cowbird. This I 
believe is an unusual instance, both the early 
date of finding and the bird in whose nest it 
was laid. 

18. Tardus mtiatelinus, I found a nest of 
this Thrush in Missouri containing one egg of 
the Cowbird and three of the Tliinish within 
a few feet of a Vireo' s nest which also con- 
tained a Cowbird' s egg. Otho C, Poling, 

Qufncy, Illinois. 



The Florida Jay (Aphelocoma flor- 
idana.) 



I first saw the Florida Jay in an old orange 
grove on the Banana River. It was Sunday 
morning in mid August. I was waiting for a 
conveyance to take me to the light-house on 
Cape Canaveral, and whenever a lull occurred 
in the ** mosquito war" I tried to make a few 
bird notes. This same ^* mosquito war" is a 
regular summer institution in South Florida. 
If I could do the subject justice I would write 
it up, but words fail, at least English words do, 
to express a tithe of the horrors which an un- 
protected collector encounters among them in 
what would otherwise be a charming region. 
The owner of the grove was with me, and as 
we neared a thick mass of guava bushes he 
pointed out a bird which, though I have never 
seen before in life, I could not fail to recog- 



nize. As I showed some interest in the spec- 
imen before me I was at once saluted with tlie 
stereotyped inquiry, ^*How much will you 
agree to give apiece for them?" I explained 
that I wished to shoot them myself, and of 
coarse the rejoinder was ** How much will you 
agree to pay a day to shoot in my grove?" 
Merely for amusement I followed up this train 
of conversation aud the result finally was that 
I was offered the privilege of shooting on the 
premises for six dollars a day, or I might pay 
half a dollar apiece for what ** jay birds" I 
could kill. I thanked the genial son of the 
soil for his generous offers but declined them 
both, and the train having at last arrived started 
for the light-house. This illustrated another 
phase of Florida life. A species of mammal 
exists therein closely allied to man but pre- 
dacious by nature and possessing — not cast 
iron — but adamantine cheek. Their prey con- 
sists almost exclusively of rich Yankees of 
which there is usually a bountiful harvest in 
the winter; but during the hot season they 
will pounce upon any chance passer-by, even 
if it be only a poor ornithologist. 

Within a radius of two or three miles from 
Cape Canaveral I found the Florida Jay toler- 
ably common, but do not suppose from tliat 
statement that it was easy to procure them 
'*in quantities." They are fully as wary as 
their Northern relatives and unless killed out- 
right it's ** goodbye Jay." 

A sample day was something like this. I 
started out in the early morning and after 
walking about a mile and a half on the road 
towards the post-office, I heard tlie warning 
cry of a jay somewhere towards the right. 
This note bears some resemblance to the scold- 
ing of a Mockingbird, but is a little more pro- 
longed and much more nasal in quality. Cau- 
tiously following the sound I caught sight of 
the bii*d in an oak bush. Between us was a 
shallow saw-grass pond which I must wade. 
These ponds contain, among many other speci- 
mens of animal life, a lively little bug that 
stings much like a bee. It's best to shake 
your foot ?iard every time you raise it from 
the water. Also lose no time in raising the 
other foot and shaking that too. All the time 
you will either say or think many naughty 
words. Just as I got across the pond the jay 
dropped gracefully down on the further side 
of the bush and when I saw him next he was 
on the tip- top of the highest of a little jungle 
of Spanish Bayonets. Furthermore the whole 
space between us was overgrown witli little 
bushy oaks that are very hard to force tlirough 
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and switch and snap so that any attempt at 
stalking is impossible. Well, anyway the oak 
** scrub*' was no worse than the pond, so at it 
I went, and when less Uian half way through 
my jay bird started to come back and I brought 
him down. In that thick cover it was about 
an even thing whether I found him or not, but 
after about an hour's search I came upon him 
stone dead and covered with little red ants. 
In such cases it is well to sprinkle the speci- 
men tlioroughly with Pyrethrum powder be- 
fore taking it in the hand. If not you will 
have to sprinkle yourself at once, and the Jay 
is smaller and takes less powder. Then if it'a 
a warm day the specimen must be skinned at 
once. Of course sometimes you will come 
across a specimen in an easy place and secure 
it at once but the chances are that the jay sees 
you first, and when that is the case make up 
your mind for a good long chase. My **be8t 
day'' I secured six, but by not skinning them 
in the field did not preserve all. 

Many little incidents occur to vary the mo- 
notony of the day. A buck jumps out of the 
cover before you when like as not you have 
only dust shot in your gun. Alligators some- 
times approach the intruder in a way that 
looks hostile, but they seem on the whole to 
be harmless. Late one afternoon I chanced- 
upon a bear. Poor little fellow ! I was really 
sorry that I had a load of buck-shot that time 
for he was such a little chap and so painfully 
lean that it was really a shame to shoot him. 
Furthermore it was such a tough trail back to 
my quarters that I was forced to leave him to 
the buzzards. One claw and the "glory," 
such as it was, was all I carried away with me. 

I think that the Florida Jay must raise two 
broods in a year. I found young scarcely able 
to fly in August and some of the natives told 
me of taking eggs in May; and I found one or 
two nests with very fresh "signs" about 
them. 

There is a strange superstition about this 
bird and I have heard the same or a similar 
one about the Blue Jay also. Some one tells 
you that you cannot find a "Jay bird" on 
Friday. You ask why and you are told some- 
what reluctantly — for it's an unlucky thing 
to talk about — that on that day they all go to 
hell and carry a stick to the deviL They don' t 
have to do it They are simply " bad to that." 
This is one of the most widely distributed of 
any bird fables that I know. I have heard it 
from Maine to Florida and from all classes of 
people and all races, white, black and red. 
The Indians say there are none in the " Happy 



Hunting Lands." They go and look in four 
times every moon and carry a stick to mark 
the way back. Walter Hoxie, 



Nesting of the Great-crested Fly- 
catcher in Ontario Co.» N. Y. 



Mr. C. H. Wilder, in his "County Natural 
History Notes" (Ontario County Journal)^ says 
of this bird (Myiarchtis erinitiu): "Summer 
resident. Common. Breeds." Now at the 
time his notes were published (June, 1887), I 
was not very familiar with the habits of this 
species, although I had seen one or two nests, 
but during the seasons of 1887, 1888 and 1889, 
I have made special observations, and now 
look upon the bird as one of our more common 
and most conspicuous summer residents. 

It is very unusual for me to enter any large 
wood without seeing or hearing one or more 
of them. They usually keep well up in the 
tops of the trees, but their loud spirited note 
attracts the attention of the most casual 
observer. 

Although this bird is more often heard in 
the depths of the forest, the nest is to be 
looked for in some old oi*chai*d where the 
trunks are hollow or decayed, and the boughs 
have been broken off by stones. If upon near- 
ing one of these "old-timers" you hear the 
cry of the Great-crest, you may rest assured 
that your search will be rewarded with one of 
the most beautiful sets of eggs which will ever 
grace your cabinet 

My experience in three cases has taught me 
that the birds return to the same nest in altei^ 
nate years. The nest is always placed in a 
hollow, horizontal limb; usually in one which 
has been broken off and decayed back two or 
three feet into the limb. Ten nests examined 
by me were placed in such situations. The 
nest is composed of dried grass lined with 
feathers, and in nine cases out of ten contains 
a piece of snake-skin. 

My three sets consist respectively of four, 
five, and six eggs, of which the one with six is 
by far the most beautiful. The eggs in this 
set average larger than those in the other two. 
They measure: .90x.70; .94x.72; .85x.6r>; 
.92 X .71 ; .90 X .73 ; .88 x .70, and are very thickly 
penciled with purple-chocolate or lilac running 
in a longitudinal direction on a clay-buff 
ground. The other eggs are more pointed and 
less highly Colored than these. This Fly- 
catcher arrives from the South about May 8th. 

ElioH J, Durand, 
CaiiJUi<Uig:ua, N. Y. 
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Wanderings, No. 5. 



While drifting aboat the woods during my 
last vacation in the month of September, ^88, 
I came upon an old orchard of perhaps two 
acres in extent, and here, wearied by several 
hours of travel, I sat myself down beneath the 
shade of an old "High Top Sweeting,*' and 
while quenching my hunger and thirst with 
its pleasant fruit a feeling of content, known 
only to the vagrant naturalist when surrounded 
by Nature's works, stole over me, and I lay 
back with my head upon the stock of my gun, 
and thought of the beings who now haunted 
its trees and borders, and the people who 
once inhabited it. 

This orchard, situated about six miles south 
of Old Plymouth Rock, lies on a ridge of rolling 
hills, completely surrounded by woods, and is 
as entirely isolated as if it lay miles from 
human habitation. 

Here, some one, perhaps a young man with 
hope in his heart, and a desire to provide a 
home for himself and a loved one who should 
soon accompany him in his travels through 
life, by his own might carved a place out of 
the high trees of this almost unbroken forest, 
and formed an abiding place. And here, in 
after days, their descendants, as children, 
plucked the fruit from these self-same boughs, 
and, as youth and maiden, wandered, oblivious 
to all but their own thoughts, over this same 
ground and rested bendcth the shade in the 
same spot now occupied by a dreaming tramp, 
and listened to the voices of the birds and 
insects which rose and fell in the warm Sep- 
tember air brought to their ears, as now to 
mine. 

These rolling hills and vales, once inhabited 
by a hardy, happy race of people, are now left 
to run to waste, visited only by the bird and 
squiiTel, who flit about the branches or run 
over the gi*ound and fences, or by the footsteps 
of the hunter or a wanderer like myself. 

In the tree under which I now lie are the 
deserted nests of a robin, a wood pewee, a 
king bird, a woodpecker of some kind, and 
this hollow in its ti-unk looks as if it might be 
sometimes occupied by an owl. A little 
farther on and another tree shows the nest of 
a White- bellied Swallow, with its feathery 
lining, and almost every tree shows some signs 
of bird life. Such a place have I never seen 
before, for here with no disturbance from the 
hand of man, they live, build their homes, and 
raise their young in peace and quietude. 
Scattered about through the entire town are 



similar patches of clearings, nearly all, how- 
ever, occupied by houses in which dwell de- 
scendants of the hardy Puritans, a people 
rough and none too well educated, it is true, 
but bearing beneath their rugged exteriors, 
hearts as warm as occupies the bosom of any 
mother, and a kindly nature that opens out to 
a friend, and even to the chance stranger, with 
a warmth unsurpassed by any class with whom ,: 
I have met 

Sensitive to a degree, honest as the day is 
long, many an hour have I spent listening to 
their stories of sporting, hunting and fishing, 
in days gone by, fighting the flames of the 
wood flres which often wage over these sec- 
tions, to save their homes, and often have they 
directed me and even left their labors to show 
me where to find the abiding place of some 
bird, which it would have been hard for me to 
otherwise locate. 

This entire region fairly teems with bird life, 
and that, too, of the rarer varieties, seldom 
met with in the more tliickly settled portions. 
Nearly every bogger's sand-pit holds its king- 
fisher's hole. Parula Warbler's nests are 
galore. The Red-tail, Red-shoulder, Cooper 
and Sparrow Hawks inhabit the taller woods; 
the Great Horned, Screech, and Acadian Owls 
nest in the deeper recesses of the glens, and, 
if we will believe the natives, the Eagle raises 
its brood somewkei*e around here. At least, . 
they are by no means uncommonly seen, sail- 
ing over the ponds, or pluming themselves 
upon some dead tree by the water's edge. And 
I once almost persuaded myself that T had lo- 
cated one of their nests, but investigation 
failed to support my ideas. But I live in hopes, 
for here, if anywhere in the section, are the 
breeding places of these monarchs of the air. 

Well, I have been ** wandering" in earnest 
this time, and got lost in my mental trip while 
lying under the shade of the old "High-top 
Sweeting," and some time I will tell you how 
I did really get lost here amongst the laby- 
rinths of roads and paths which cross-section 
this country. Frank A. Bates. 



Nesting of the. Acadian Flycatcher at 
Raleigh, N. C« 



Having had considerable success with the 
Acadian Flycatcher {Empidonax acadicua) I 
thought it might interest some of the readers 
of the O. & O. to hear my experiences. Not 
having done much in finding sets of this bird 
heretofore, although I had seen bushels of old 
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nests, I concluded to find some this year or 
know the reason why. 

Well, I looked and looked and looked, and 
for a long time I did not find any, but finally 
on May 24, I found a nest some ten feet high, 
hung in the fork at the end of a sweet gum 
tree limb, and secured two of the three fresh 
eggs contained therein (the third egg struck 
the ground and collapsed.) 

From that time on the difficulty of finding 
nests seemed to vanish, and I found about two- 
thirds of all I looked for. 

Complete sets of the first laying were found 
for about two weeks after the first nest was 
found, and after that I got several second sets 
from pairs whose nests had been previously 
taken. The nests are usually shaped like the 
bowl of a ladle, but not so deep, woven of 
weed stems, grass, and catkins, etc., and sus- 
pended in a fork near the end of a long droop- 
ing limb. The material used is always old and 
brown, and catkins or pine straws are usually 
left hangring from the nest, and loose material 
is often attached to the side of t^e nest, mak- 
ing it look at a casual glance very much like a 
collection of trash such as often sticks in an 
old last year's web of the tent caterpillar. 

In about half the nests the bottom is thin 
enough to see the eggs through, so that one 
can tell when to take them. The nest however 
is quite strong, although so thin, and in spite 
of being so shallow, the eggs will not roll oat 
unless the nest is tipped considerably over. 
The nests are placed from seven to fifteen feet 
high, sometimes more, the majority being 
nine to ten feet in height. About half of them 
are placed in small dogwoods, the balance ^- 
in*; iu pDst oak, water oak, sweet gum, birch 
and tulip poplar trees, sweet gum being 
second favorite to dogwood. 

The set seems to be three, that being the 
number in ten nests found this year, and no 
undoubted full set of two having been taken. 

The birds stay in the neighborhood of the 
nest while building and setting, but not during 
the four or five days they take to complete a 
nest. When on the nest they leave it so quietly 
and unobtrusively on the approach of man as 
to make it next to impossible to find the nest by 
flushing the bird. . Careful search in the neigh- 
borhood of a pair that seem interested or dis- 
turbed by one's movements seems the best 
and surest way of finding a nest. 

The eggs are quite. pretty, with their yellow- 
ish ground and 'dark reddish brown spots or 
blotches thinly scattered over the lai'ger end. 
The size and number of the spots varies a 



good deal as does the ground color of the eggs, 
but the latter is always yellower than that of 
any other small egg I am acquainted 
with. 

The birds seem equally distributed in high- 
land and lowland woods, and the same pairs 
seem to stay in just about the same places each 
year, at least I know of a number of places 
where for several years a pair could be found 
within a few yards of the same spot. 

C. S. BHmley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

[It is not a little remarkable that the eggs of 
such a common bird as the Acadian Flycatcher 
should have been for so many years incorrectly 
described. 

Wilson and Audubon evidently confounded 
them with eggs of the Least Flycatcher (Em- 
pidonax minimus), as they both described them 
as pure white and unmarked, and stated that 
the number of eggs laid was from four to six. 

It was not until 1867 that Mr. £. A. Samuels, 
in his Ornithology and Oology of New England, 
first described them correctly from specimens 
furnished to him by me, and taken in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 

It probably breeds more abundantly in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia than anywhere else. . 
In that locality the nest is usually a fragile 
stinicture, placed in a sapling, near the end of a 
twig. The height from the ground varies 
from five to twenty-five feet, but the nest is 
usually found at an elevation from five to fif- 
teen feet. 

The nest varies considerably in its construc- 
tion, but is most commonly composed of 
chestnut blossoms, though often ragweed is 
used. It is sometimes lined with grass, and 
some of the nests are quite neatly put to- 
gether, Vhile others have pieces of ragweed 
hanging down from the sides of the structure, 
and giving it a slovenly appearance. Fre- 
quently it is so thin that one can stand 
beneath it and see the eggs in it through the 
bottom. 

The favorite situation is in a damp woods, 
near a stream of water, and sometimes over- 
hanging it. Occasionally the edge of a wood 
is chosen for building. 

When the nest is> approached the birds 
will usually betray its location by their 
noisiness. 

The earliest date at which fresh eggs were 
found near Philadelphia was May 29, and the 
latest, June 30, so it is very probable that two 
broods are raised in a season. 
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The number of eggs laid is usually three, 
although sometiines only two, and it is not un- 
usual to find two well incubated eggs, thus 
proving that no more would have been laid. I 
have never found four eggs in one nest, and 
have never seen or heard of any authentic set 
of that number. 

The Oowbird does not often trouble this 
species, as it is unusual to find their eggs in 
nests of the Acadian. 

The ground color of the eggs varies from a 
light to a dark ci*eam, spotted usually at the 
larger end, with different shades of reddish- 
brown and chestnut. In some specimens the 
spots are smaller and are scattered sparingly 
all over the surface, while in others (and this is 
the typical marking) the spots are larger, and 
all near the larger end. — J, P, iV.] 



Nesting of the Blue-winged Yellow 
Warbler in Chester County, Pa. 



The record of nests of this rare Warbler 
that have been found in Chester Cpuuty is as 
follows: 

Mr. Thomas H. Jackson has found three 
nests, one of which contained five eggs, the 
other two contained young birds. 

Mr. Samuel B. Ladd has two sets of eggs in 
his collection, consisting of four and five eggs 
respectively, which were taken by Mr. Wm. 
Hall, near the Westtown school, this county. 

Mr. Ladd found two nests himself this year, 
one of which contained three young Warblers, 
one Warbler's egg (which was nearly hatched) 
and one young Cowbird. The other nest was 
found June 16, and contained three eggs of 
the Warbler and one of the Cowbird. Both 
these nests were placed on the ground at the 
foot of a bush, in a clearing. 

On May 29, 1889, I had the good fortune to 
find a nest of this Warbler. 

I was looking through a good-sized and (in 
places) swampy woods, where two years be- 
fore I had found a nest of the Maryland 
Yellow Throat (Oeothlypis trichas) and which 
is a favorite nesting place for the Acadian 
Flycatcher (Empidonax acddicuH) three or four 
pairs of which breed there every year. 

I had been there for some time and not 
found anytliing at all, when suddenly a 
small bird, which I did not at first recognize, 
got up about two or three feet off from me. 
Putting my collecting box on the ground I got 
down on my hands and knees and began to look 
around carefully, tearing up the weeds, ferns. 



etc., for I had no desire to repeat an experi- 
ence I had last year with a Gk>lden-crowned 
Thrush's nest, which I stepped on and broke 
the eggs. 

For quite a long time I was unable to find 
any nest, having in the meanwhile made a 
bare spot of about fifteen feet square. 

By this time I was beginning to get dis- 
couraged, and I walked back to where I had 
left my box. As I stooped down to pick it 
up I saw it was almost resting^ against a 
nest, which contained five eggs, and which I 
at once recognized as belonging to the Blue- 
winged Yellow Warbler {Helmifdhophila 
pinus). 

The nest is a beautiful structure. It is 
quite large, and is composed of leaves, grape- 
vine bark, and a few pieces of straw, and is 
lined with fine grass and horse-hair. It was 
placed on the ground between the forks of a 
small bush, on a piece of level ground about 
thirty-five yards from a stream of water, and 
at the bottom of a slight hillside in a rather 
open spot in the woods, not more than one 
hundred and fifty yards from a road. 

While I was looking for the nest the female 
was joined by the male, and they both fiew 
from branch to branch of the neighboring 
trees (usually at a considerable distance from 
the ground) uttering notes of distress. There 
can be no question as to the identification as 
I saw both birds plainly. On blowing the 
eggs I found that they contained small 
embryos. J. P. Norris, Jr, 



Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe. 



The doubts that existed in my mind in re- 
gard to whether Grebes sit on their eggs to in- 
cubate them^ire entirely eradicated. A good 
opportunity has presented itself in both the 
Eared Grebe {Colymhus nigricoUls califomicun) 
and the Pied-billed Grebe {Podilytnbws podi- 
cepa) and I took advantage of it to watch their 
nidification. 

A pair of Pied-billed Grebes built their 
nest in the moss in a lake in full view of my 
house, and near enough to distinctly see the 
eggs of which six were laid. The old birds 
sat on them persistently for about four 
weeks, and only on three occasions during 
that time did I see the nest vacated, and then 
only for a few minutes, and this July has been 
the hottest month I ever experienced here. 
They have hatched out their brood and there 
is now a pair that has a nest with four eggs 
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that have been sitting two weeks, and I have 
not known the old bird to voluntarily leave the 
nest yet. I have been out in a boat twice to 
look at them, and as in the case of the 
others the old bird gets the eggs pretty well 
covered up by the time I get to them. The 
eggs, as in the case of the others, were al- 
ways warm on the upper side and cool on the 
under, although I once visited them before 
the sun was up to make sure that that was not 
the direct cause of their upper side being warm. 

The eggs are placed about on a level 
witli the water, and when first laid are of a 
pea green, but soon become brown through 
contact with the decaying matter of which the 
nest is generally composed. 

I took a large series of sets of the Eared 
Grebes about a month ago that all retained 
tlieir natural color owing to no decaying matter 
being used in their nests but live grass. That 
alone would upset the decomposing theory, 
plenty of decaying material was at hand, but 
they chose a variety of grass that grew on the 
bottom of the lake in water six feet deep, and 
this they deposited on this water moss, but a 
gale of wind a few days after I had visited 
them carried away all tlieir n ea t s and eggs. 

1 shall attenti^iiy waMi the new colony near 
wff mfdence and will inform the readers of 
O. & O. later. Wm. O. Smith, 

Loveland, Colorado. 



Variation in the Nesting Places of 
the Purple Crackle. 



In the New England States the typical nest- 
ing places of the Purple Crackle {Quiscalus 
purpnrevs) is among the thick evergreen trees, 
but occasionally in a few localities the nest is 
built like that of the Redwing, in low bushes 
over or near water. 

A third instance of its nesting differently 
from the usual manner came to my notice at 
Newburyport, Mass., on May 16, 1889. This 
time a pair of Crackles had chosen as a nest- 
ing site a cavity in a dead branch of a tall 
button- wood tree where they seemed to be per- 
fectly contented, although a number of their 
kind were nesting in the typical manner within 
fifteen rods. 

The variety cemis is, I believe, frequently 
found breeding in a like manner, but I am un- 
aware that the type is known to show similar 
traits here in New England. 

Harry Gordon White, 
Uloocester, Mam. 



Contents of the Stomachs of Certain 

Birds Collected in Brevard Co., 

Florida, Between Jan. 5, and 

April 15, 1889.* 



65. Royal Tern: 9 specimens dissected, all 
containing small fish about four inches in 
length. 

118. Snake Bird: 5 dissected, all containing 
fish. 

120a. Florida Cormorant: 2 dissected. One 
crop empty; one crop contained a Mullet 13 
inches long. 

126. Brown Pelican: No. 1 contained 72 fish, 
average S}i in. long; No. 2, empty; No. 3, 2 
Mullet 10 in. long; No. 4. 1 Mullet, 16 in. long; 
No. 5, 1 Mullet, 13 in. long; No. 6, stomach en- 
tirely empty; No. 7, 1 Mullet 10 in. long and 
1 Mullet 14 in. long; No. 8, in stomach, 1 fish 
7 in. long and 15 fisli 2 to 3 in. long; in pouch, 
1 fish 10 in. long and about 40 fish 3 in. long. 

134. Florida Duck: Small shells of the fol- 
lowing species: Cylichua oHza (lotten.), Utricu- 
las canaliculatus (Say.), Truncatella avbcylin- 
driea (Say.). 

ISSw GardwaU^aiid 

136. Widgeon: Contained shells of Frunca- 
tella mbcylindrica (Say.) and small seeds. A 
large number dissected. 

140. Blue- winged Teal: 10 dissected and all 
contained shells of the three above-named 
species together with the seeds of some water 
plant. 

142. Shoveller: Contained shells. 

143. Pintail: 15 dissected, all containing the 
shells of Truncatella suhcylindrica (Say.). 

149. Lesser Scaup Duck : Small shells. 
194. Great Blue Heron: Fish, Mullet 
196. American Egret: Fish, Mullet 4 in. 
long. 

199. Louisiana Heron, 

200. Little Blue Heron, 

201. Green Heron: 5 of each were dissected, 
all containing fish of an average length of 
6 in. 

206. Sandhill Crane: One specimen only dis- 
sected, containing three frogs and the remains 
of some small fish. 

248. Sanderling, 

258. Willet: All contained shells of Odos- 
tomia impresfia (Say.). 

270. Black-bellied Plover, 

273. Killdeer Plover: Contained small seeds • 
and shells. 

• The numbers on the left oorreepond to the 
A. O. U. check list. 
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320. Ground Dove: 6 dissected, containing 
seeds. 

325. Turkey Vulture: All contained remains 
of carrion. 

3.S0. Everglade Kite: 4 dissected, containing 
the animals of Pamus depreasua (Say.), a fresh 
water shell. 

839a. Florida Red-shouldei-ed Hawk: Con- 
tained two chickens. Only one specimen dis- 
sected. 

8d0. American Sparrow Hawk: Contained 
the remains of small birds. 

364. American Osprey: All contained Mul- 
let. 

368a. Florida Barred Owl: Contained re- 
mains of the white-footed rat {Besperomys 
leucopu8 gossypinus) and a skull of the Sora 
Rail (Parzana Carolina). 

300. Belted Kingfisher: Small fish. 

402. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 

405. Pileated Woodpecker, 

409. Red-bellied Woodpecker, 

412. Flicker: All contained berries of the 
cabbage palmetto. 

456. PhoBbe: Seeds. 

477a. Florida Blue- jay, 

479. Florida Jay : Insects and seeds. 

488a. Florida Crow: Cabbage palmetto ber- 
ries. 

498. Red- winged Blackbird: Palmetto ber- 
ries. 

501. Mexican Meadow Lark: Seeds and in- 
sects. 

511a. Florida Grackle, 

512. Boat-tailed Grackle: Palmetto berries 
and insects. 

542a. Savanna Sparrow, 

584. Swamp Sparrow: Seeds. 

587. Tohee: Palmetto berries. 

593. Cardinal: Palmetto berries. 

622. Loggerhead Shrike: Insects and seeds. 

6.S6. Black and White Warbler: Insects. 

655. Myrtle Warbler, 

672. Palm Warbler: Palmetto berries. 

703. Mocking-bird: Palmetto berries and 
gai*den truck, such as tomatoes, etc. 

704. Catbird: Seeds, orange peel and a few 
shells belonging to the genus Pupa, 

761. American Robin: Palmetto berries. 

It will be seen by the foregoing that the food 
of most of the birds consists of palmetto ber- 
ries. It is not known (to my knowledge) posi- 
tively, how large a fish the Brown Pelican 
{Pelecanim/uscxut) will take. The largest fish 
dissected from a Pelican's crop by me meas- 
ured 16 inches. It has also been denied that 
the Pelican carries his food in his pouch. I 



took from a Pelican's pouch 41 fish, one meas- 
ttring 10 inches and 40 measuring 3 inches in 
length. I know that the Pelican had been 
flying at least four miles with the fish in his 
pouch. F, C. Baker. 



Nesting of the Sora Rail. 



Five or six years ago a friend brought me 
a set of sixteen eggs of the Sora Rail {Por- 
zana Carolina) which he found in a marsh, and 
on blowing them I found they were in all 
stages of incubation. Some were perfectly 
fresh while some were nearly ready to hatch. 
I thought it strange at the time that there 
should be so much difference in their advance- 
ment, but concluded that the reason was, there 
being so large a set for so small a bird, that 
they did not get even warmth. 

Towards the last of May, 1888, however, I 
found a nest myself of the Sora Rail. It con- 
tained three or four eggs when found, and I 
watched it closely. The bird laid an egg every 
day until she had a complete set of thirteen, 
when I collected them, on June 4, 1888, feel- 
ing sure that I had a set of fresh eggs. On 
blowing them, however, I found some of them 
so far advanced that I could not save them. 

Again on May 10, 1889, I found another nest. 
It contained six eggs. There was a fresh egg 
added to the number each day until May 26, 
when the nest contained thirteen eggs, when 
fearing to leave them any longer on account of 
incubation, I collected it, hoping this time to 
get them fresh. But strange to say some of 
them were so badly incubated that I had to 
drill and blow what I could, and after filling 
the others with water, I sunk tliem in a bowl 
of the same and left them there until tlie em- 
bryos softened, and then it was with difficulty 
that I saved them. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the Sora 
Rail begins to set almost as soon as she begins 
to lay, and by the time her set is completed 
her first eggs are far advanced. It must take 
at least ten days from the time that the first 
young bird appears until they are- all hatched. 
Therefore collectors who expect to take a full 
set of fresh eggs of the Sora Rail will get disap- 
pointment unless they take a few of the first 
eggs that are laid before the set is completed. 

Since writing the above, I had the good 
fortune on June 16, 1880, of finding four more 
nests of the Sora Rail, one contained ten eggs, 
another twelve, another f ourtc en, and another 
sixteen eggs; and a few days later, one of the^e 
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nestB contained twenty eggs. This is the 
largest set of Sora RaiFs ej^gs, I think, that I 
have ever seen recorded. I also had the 
pleasure of watching two qi these sets through 
the process of hatching, and, true to my ex- 
pectation, they hatched from day to day, 
as they had heen laid. The yonng left the 
nests as soon as dry, but whether one of the 
parent birds took charge of them or whether 
they shifted for themselves, I am unable to 
say, but the setting birds, stuck close to their 
nests until all the eggs were hatched. 

The young birds were coal black all over, 
except a tuft of down longer then the rest 
growing out from under the chin, which was 
red. They also have a red stripe over the 
base of the upper mandible, that looks like a 
blood blister that is ready to bi*eak; altogether 
making a curious looking young bird. On June 
1, 1889 I also collected a set of ten eggs of the 
Virginian Kail (Ralltis »irginianu») from the 
same swamp. . Jame$ B, Purdy. 

PlynioQth, Mich. 



An Addition to the List of the Shore 
Birds of Cape Cod. 

The summer and autumn of 1888 was an ex- 
ceptionally good one for the occurrence of rare 
shore birds at Monomoy Island. The capture 
of several Stilt Sandpipers in breeding plum- 
age, Baird's Sandpiper, and Red Phalarope 
has been recorded in the O. A C, and I wish 
to add the Western Sandpiper to the list In 
July I shot a Sandpiper on the meadows, which 
showed much rusty or bay in the coloration of 
its upper parts. Early in September, Messrs. 
Webster, Bishop, Whiting, Castle and myself 
shot a number of sandpipers on the meadows, 
and Mr. Whiting called our attention to one he 
had shot as having an unusually long bill for a 
Semipalmated, and expressed his opinion that 
it was a rare sandpiper. Dr. Bishop and my- 
self took the measurements and decided it to 
be E. oceidentalis. Upon examining my spec- 
imen taken in July we found it to be Occident 
taUn in the spring plumage. Several others 
were found in the lot of Semipalmated taken 
by the above named gentlemen and several 
were taken by Dr. Bishop and myself a week 
or so later. One or two of them being shot on 
the sand flats, I am inclined to believe that 
this bird is not uncommon about Monomoy in 
the autumn migration of Sandpipers, as it 
would easily pass for Semipalmated unless 
taken in the hand and closely examined. 

John C Cahoon, 



The Herring Gull at Isle Royale, 
Lake Superior. 



Of the water birds so common along the At- 
lantic coast, the only one seen on our great 
inland sea. Lake Superior, in any quantity, is 
the American Herring Gull. In June, I paid a 
visit to Isle Royale, whose rocky coast and 
outlyingislands of rock form a natural haunt 
for gulls and loons, the former occupying a 
large island off the northeast extremity, and 
another colony nesting on a large rock north 
of the main island, while along the shore an 
occasional pair occupy small rocks jutting six 
or eight feet above the water. 

The fishermen who arrive on the island early 
in the season usually gather three or four hun- 
dred fresh eggs for their own use and aside 
from this the nests are rarely molested. The 
usual complement of eggs is three, and to avoid 
partially incubated eggs they generally take 
from nests containing but one or two, such 
nests almost invariably producing fresh eggs, 
and the fishermen all concur in the belief that 
if the first set of three eggs is taken the pair 
lay another three and if these are taken, three 
more are laid, nine in all, when the pair be- 
come discouraged and lay no mone -eggs that 
season.' 

At the time of our visit the nests contained 
two or three young birds covered with a gray- 
ish down, white beneath, mottled light and 
dark on tlie back, and the head marked with 
irregular blotches of black, and occasionally 
an egg was found but always sterile. Ko at- 
tempt is made at nest building, the lichens, 
jnos^ and grasses growing in any slight depres- 
sion form tliQ original basis luid the accumulat- 
ing excrement soon mats this into something 
of a nest The loud cries of the female gull 
generally gave notice of a nest when located 
away from the main colony and the young 
birds constantly bobbed up their heads to look 
at us as we approached and as our heads ap- 
peared above one side of the rock, they would 
disgorge a large mass of half digested fish and 
slip off the rock on the other side and swim 
away, the old gulls keeping well out of range, 
but soon attracting a large number of others 
by their incessant cries. 

While at Rock Harbor one of the party 
brought into camp three quarter grown gulls 
from a nest a short distance away, but no one 
had the heart to sacrifice them for scientific 
purposes and they were placed on a rock near 
the tfest. The parent birds, bowfever, did not 
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put in an appearance, and later in the day the 
three orphans were discovered and surrounded 
by a lot of crows. One stately fellow, aft^r 
some preliminary skirmishing succeeded in 
killing one of them and flew to the woods on 
the main island carrying the victim in its bill, 
another soon followed while the third, after 
being roughly handled, slid off the rock into 
the water and swam away, the crows paying 
no further attention to him. Two or three 
old gulls circling around complacently . wit- 
nessed the slaughter of the innocents without 
a protest Inasmuch as other young on rocks 
near by were not attacked I concluded the 
crows recognize an orphan when they meet 
one. 

Away from the nests it was difficult to get a 
shot at the old birds, although at a Ashing 
station in Tobin's Bay we Anally secured all we 
wished, and proved that gulls have no idea of 
number. After dressing the fish the offal was 
taken in a barrel and dumped in the water 
dose to an island in the bay which soon at- 
tracted hundreds of gulls who settled on the 
water and fought over the choice morsels. On 
the approach of a boat they would keep out of 
range, but by landing one of the party on the 
island and i*eturning with the boat the gulls 
would settle as before and several secured at 
one shot, the boat would pick these up, coming 
close to the island, and after returning another 
shot would soon be had and the strategy con- 
tinued so long as any offal remained. The 
birds congregate in hundreds about the few 
fishing stations on the islands, and their in- 
cessant cry becomes tiresome when listened to 
from daylight until after dark. 

Frank 8. Daggett, 



Clipping. 



Joe Walker was a peculiar character. An 
old hunter and guide, he had seen many ups 
and downs (principally the latter) in his life. 
He had lost an eye by a Shoshone arrow, his 
scalp in a boxing match with a wounded griz- 
zly, and old age pulled nearly all his teeth; 
but he rubbed his bald head, scratched his 
well eye, and mumbled out his reminiscences, 
however, with old time energy. An expert in 
many of the Indian dialects, he was often em- 
ployed as interpreter by the government in 
its pow-wows with different tribes. So 
when in the fall of '78, the Chivi-Utes de- 
manded a new treaty, Joe Walker was en- 
gaged by tlie agent as intei*preter. Winter was 



coming on and commencing early, and the 
Chivi-Utes were politic enough to desire ar- 
mistice, at least until the green grass of next 
spring should put new life into their 
skeleton ponies. As soon as Joe had been 
spoken to, he drew some pky ahead and went to 
Salt Lake. Here he invested in a wig, an arti- 
ficial eye and set of false teeth. Thus equipped, 
he returned to the agency with the remark that 
he **reckoned heM show them Injins a thing or 
two not down in the Book of Mormon,'^* and 
he did. . 

fle spent most of his time trying to get ac- 
climatized to the things before agency coun- 
cil came off. 

Council day dawned at last bright and 
sunny, and about 10 a.m. the council braves 
came riding toward the appointed place. Then 
the chiefs came straggling in and took their 
seats in circle, solemn and grave, sullen and 
defiant The agent, government commissioner, 
Joe, and. a few whites sat together, while 
ranged opposite were the chiefs and 
braves. Old^^lendo rose after an impressive 
silence, to make the opening speech. He ac- 
cused the whites of bad faith, lauded the 
goodness of the patient, abused Indians, re- 
hearsed the whole trouble and finally sat 
down with the usual ambiguous proposal .of 
peace. Walker translated and upon sitting 
down ran his hand in under his hair, to the 
horror of the Indians, some of whom quietly 
withdrew from the circle and stood behind it 
with their eyes riveted on Joe*s scalp. Then 
the agent spoke, and Joe translated aga|n. 
This time he was listened to with the closest 
attention, and when he sat down there wa^ a 
manifest interest in his next movements. 
This time he leaned back against a ti^ee, 
closed his eyes, and after the manner of many 
people, trotted his teeth gently out on his 
tongue and then drew them back again. 
The younger braves had seen quite enough of 
this, and commenced to sidle off through the 
trees, while the chiefs, gritting their teeth and 
breathing hard, appeared to lose all interest 
in everything, except the watching of this phe- 
nomenon. Finally one warrior spunked up 
courage enough to rise, and in a very much 
moderated voice attempted to hasten the con- 
clusion of the treaty. He kept one eye on 
the interpreter, however, and was observed to 
be decidedly **wobbly" in the legs. He sat 
down and Joe arose to translate, but that 
translation was never finished, for toward its 
close Joe's new eye pained him, and to the in- 
describable horror of the savages, he rolled 
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the offending member into his hand, wiped it 
on his handkei-chief, and stuck it jauntily back 
in his head. That did settle it. With one ac- 
cord the chiefs stampeded for their horses and 
the hills, and although a month af terwai*ds the 
government succeeded in establishing a treaty 
with the Chivi-Utes, Joe Walker was not the 
interpreter. Honda, 

[Oi'iginally published in Live Stock Review.] 



Brief Notes. 



As WiUard Dillaway wan roaming^ throuf^h the fields 
Sept. 15, he espied a small hole from which protruded 
the head of a yonng adder. This was enough to excite 
the curiosity of any naturalist, even with a small bump. 
To secure it by prying was but the work of a minute, 
when he next discovered that it had covered an egg ; 
as this was removed, another, and still another, till 13 
spheroids lay before him. As he looked at the eleven- 
inch snake and the plump eggs, rather a small hen 
for such an oological display, so thought he. He next 
discovered tliat each egg had a small slit and that the 
c«mtents were animated. Converting himself into an 
instantaneous, self-acting, intellectual incubator, with 
a small pressure he forced the contents, each one yield- 
ing a tiny squirming snakeship, about the diameter of 
a pencil and eleven inches long. As each snakelet was 
ushered into this world of sorrow it was gently laid on 
mother earth. For an instant it would seem amazed, 
when it would coil and strike and bite in a mo8t vicious 
manner at the hand that had so tenderly nursed it. 
They are now placed upon the shelf (in spirits) and 
Dillaway says, ** Tliey were holy terrors.*' 

Snakes. That reminds us of a party who a few years 
since were off on a fresh water fishing trip, a hilarious 
party of good fellows well met. As they passed along 
a path one of the number painted out a small snake. 
The others all looked but apparently failed to descem 
it. The finder insisted that it was where he pointed. 
The others looked, first at the place, then at the man, 
and shook their heads in a serious manner. In despera- 
tion he picked up the snake by the tail and threw it 
into the face of the foremost, and was only rewarded 
by a blank stare. With a look of surprise and disgust 
he gave it up, much to the amusement of the 
others. Whenever he mentioned it afterwards to any 
of the party, it only resulted in his receiving a little 
advice, in an assumed kindly manner. This occurred 
before Rhode IsUudd tried prohibition. 

A party has Jost informed us that he recently killed 
a fair-sized Black Snake. Skinning it he cut a stick 
and drew the skin over it. When dry he varnished it 
and expects a very natty walking stick as a result. 

Two small boys entered the counting room of a 
manufacturing company. "Say, mister, do you want 
to* buy a snake?** ** G<M>d gracious, no ; clear out.** 
A^ the little fellow's countenance fell, the boss dyer, a 
good hearted man, suggested that the writer buy it and 
an experiment be made in dying. A few pennies closed 
the trade and a water snake three feet long, in a lively 
condition, was passed over the counter. A few minutes 
later in a small ante-room in the dye-house the act of 
immersing tlie snake in a magenta dye was performed, 
by no means an easy task. If you doubt it, try it. The 
snake wiggled and twisted and bit. It would get loose and 



a grab at it would result in a magenta paw. At last a sat- 
isfactory shade was obtained and the snake rested while 
the baptizers washed. Neither belonged to the fold of 
good Baptists — but we assure friends of that persuas- 
ion that we did our duty. When dry, the snake was 
placed on a large plate under a glass globe and labeled 
**ViPBB RuBBA. Vbbv vrnomous.** It was then 
taken and placed in the office window of a prominent 
dealer in the centre of the town. As the passers 
stopped, their eye would fall'on the " Very venomous '* 
and they would scud along, not caring to trust even the 
protection of the plate glass window. Some, more 
bold than others, would venture in and ply all manner 
of questions, which were courteously and glowingly 
answered by the obliging clerk. Passing out, they 
would return with friends and tragically describe its 
nature, capture, etc., and invariably add that they had 
never seen but a few like it(?). On one point they were 
unanimous, no snake with such a fierce color could 
fail to be venomous. As the excitement increased 
it became a trifle dangercms, especially as the veracity 
of so many was involved, and also as the sun*s rays 
were beginning to tell on the color. It was quietly re- 
moved, and to-day if anyone should mention the 
Ruddy Adder in that town they would be surprised at 
the amount of information they would obtain from the 
Batives. 

A number of years since the writer's attention was 
attracted by the excited movements of a pair of Song 
Sparrows. They flew back and forth, twittered, darted 
and seemed perfectly frantic. Carefully approaching 
he discovered that there was a nest in the top of a small 
pine not over four feet from the ground. In it were 
three young birds, and coiled around the tree was a 
snake about two feet long. As the snake would raise 
its head to the edge of the nest the birds would dart at 
it and cause it to retreat. After awhile several other 
sparrowu appeared and the attack finally ended by the 
snake gliding down, and before the writer could reach 
it, it had disappeared. 

A set of eggs of the Western Meadow Lark taken at 
Harrison, Dk., May 12, 1886, contained two eggs of the 
Cowbird. They are now in the collection of A. H. 
Frost. 

We are informed that Mr. Geo. G. Cantwell of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., a well-known contributor to our col- 
umns, has removed to Lake Mills, Wis. We are assured 
that this change will not affect the preparation of the 
List of the Birds of Minnesota, which Mr. Cantwell has 
in hand, and which we hope to be able, before long, to 
present to our readers. Mr. Cantwell is a careful and 
intelligent observer, and this change will bring him 
among new scenes, a description of which we shall 
probably have in the near future. 

Btrs. Dr. Mason of Calais, Me., heard a noise in a 
horse-chestnut tree, at the front of her residence, and 
discovered perched there a large Hawk which she, by 
means of her husband*s landing net, succeeded in cap- 
turing. He is now alive and well, in the hands of Mr. 
C. F. Newell, the taxidermist, and has become so tame 
that he will come and take meat from Mr. Newell's 
hand. 

Set of six eggs of Least Qittem taken at Framingham, 
Mass. 

Two Black Terns have been taken at Framingham, 
Mass., this season. 

A set of three eggs of the Purple Finch was taken at 
Dorchester, Mass., September 10th, by Charles Ward. 
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The Mystery Solved. 

Ye Editor toy on his lonely bed. 

His thoughts would not let him rest, 
The ** can't bes** and " why nots '* were filling his head, 

And swelling his heart in his breast. 
And as he tried rainly to quiet his brain. 

With thoughts more conducive to peace 
He remembered some letters, which had come by the 
train. 

Too tote to be read at the office. 
80 he rose from lUs couch and lighted hto lamp, 

And opened the first *' biUet doux," 
And noticed the writer did not send a stamp 

To return if not checked •' I approve.** 
These words met his eye : ** I have shot 20 shrikes 

And examined their stomachs with care. 
They all contained insects, bogs, and the like, 

But of birds not a feather or hair.** 
The next, strange to say, was of tenor the same 

A long libt of LamhUf taken in crime 
From another poor mortal, thirsting for fame. 

Who thought to procure it at some future time. 
He shot all his, while capturing birds. 

Their stomachs contained their remains, 
They all held Sparrows, and other small birds. 

On thto he rested his claims. 
Now the editor, he was ambitious too. 

He wanted his share of the fame ; 
He wanted to see at some future time 

An alphabet tacked to his name. 
So he said to himself, I will settle this thing, 

1*11 make two sub-species of these ; 
1*11 take Mr. A.*s, which feed upon bugs 

Which they glean from the ice-covered trees, 
And call it the L, 5. inBee-tt-voroMB, 
.And the other will then follow on. 
It shall be the J^. 5. omitko-varaut^ 

And the thing be regarded as done. 
Now all ye august and mighty A. B.'s 

Who hold our fates in your hands. 
Assemble your conctoves, and get out your " Keys ** 

And loosen the tightly drawn bands. 
Regard this poor mortal thus thirsting for fame, 

He's anxiously waiting the Tail 
Which a letter will bring, to aflix to his name 

By the next "U. S. 8. D.'* mail. 

By Axothbb • 

[This poem (?) is like the Shrikes, mighty poor 
me(a)tre.] 



Correspondence. 

Editor qfO. <fc O.: 

I think Mr. Alden Loring^s curious double 
Oriole^ 8 nest (described in your June number) 
is an instance of a bird^s attempt to build in 
the same place where her brood was raised the 
year before. The new nest was probably 
fastened to the other as a matter of con- 
venience. Last year I found what seemed at 
first a whole colony of Oriole* s nests, built 
close together on hanging branches. Looking 
closer I saw there were five nests with a 
gradation in looks from the oldest dilapi- 



dated structure down to the last nest, which 
was new, and contained eggs. They were all 
somewhat beyond the reach of a person on 
foot, and the bird (or birds) had perhi^[w 
nested there undisturtMd for years. 

However, I am very chary of expressing 
any positive opinion on the freaks, so called, of 
that strangely intelligent workman, the Oriole. 
I have no doubt they have their reaifons for 
things, which we know little about. 

I have a nest of Bullock's Oriole (IcteruM 
buUocki) taken May 7, from pendant twigs 
forty-four feet up in a eucalyptus tree, which 
is a puszling curiosity. The nest proper is 
built chiefly of horse-hair, in the usual fashion, 
but the singular thing about it is, that woven 
to one side of the top is a long irregular flap, 
built also of horse-hair wiUi fibres of rope and 
string. Tills remarkable appendage formed in 
the tree a sort of platform, at a slightly oblique 
angle, stretching back from the nest Its length 
is 9% inches, and its shape somewhat like that 
of a decanter, with the larger part next the 
nest From this platform there is a gradual 
slope into the nest, very like a stair-case, 
with a protecting bulwark 00 the side, two 
inches high, which was evidently built on 
with the platform, after the completion of the 
real nest. 

That the mother-bird had an object in 
building her nest as described I feel certain. 
What was the trend of her thought (?) in its 
construction I leave the reader to determine. 
I have my own opinion. Harry R» Taylor, 
Alameda, Cal., July 17, 1880. 



Editor of O. d O. : 

I received your postal and will give you 
any information I can. On the afternoon of 
August 15, while riding through the town of 
Marshfleld, I saw a bird fly from a tree, which 
from description, I judged to be a Mocking- 
bird,' and thus it proved. I immediately 
started in pursuit, and while climbing a fence 
three others started from some bushes ahead 
of me. I thought I saw another one to my 
left, but was not certain. They were rather 
shy and kept hidden in the bushes. I followed 
them, starting flrst one and then another, for 
some time, and Anally obtained a shot at one 
and killed it It was a young female, having the 
under parts speckled. 

This bird as well as some of the others must 
have been reared near by there. 

I will look sharp for them next season. 

H. A. Torrey, 

Rockland, Mass. 
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146. Melanerpes erythrocephaluH (Linn.). 
Red-headed Woodpecker. Summer visitant; 
tolerably common. This species is far more 
common in the northern portion of the state 
than elsewhere, although I found it common 
in the vicinity of Fort Lyon in south-western 
(Colorado. Reaches 10,000 ,feet in spiing 
and summer. Eggs four to six, sometimes 
seven. 

147. Melanerpes torquatus (Wils.). Lewis's 
Woodpecker. Common in the pine forests 
throughout the state. Its nest is generally 
high up in a large pine, stubs being favorite 
sites for its abode. I have often observed 
large numbers upon the high branches sitting 
motionless until some passing insect would 
arouse them, which tliey captured on the wing. 
From my observations this is its principal 
method of feeding, as I do not remember of 
ever having seen it searching for food on tlie 
limbs and tree trunks as the Woodpeckers do. 
While on the wing it would easily be mistaken 
for a Brewer's Grackle; its flight is generally 
steady, and only seldom will it be seen to fly 
in long festoons like its relatives. Eggs are 
four and Ave. 

148. MelanerpeH carolinus (Linn.). Red- 
bellied Woodpecker. Entered in Draw's list 
upon Mr. Ridgway's authority. Not observed 
by any of the members, and it must be rare if 
occurring at all. There is no reason, however, 
why it should not wander into the eastern 
part of the state, and with moi*e observers 
this would no doubt be proved to be so. Eggs 
four and Ave, commonly. 

149. ColapteR aiiratiis (lAnw.), Flicker. Com- 
mon along the streams in eastern Colorado. 
Gives way to C caj'er at the eastern foot hills 
of the mountains. 

• Continued from page 65. 



160. Colaptes auratus hyhridus (Baird.). 
Ridgw. Hybrid Flicker. Dropped from the 
A. O. U. list. Found commonly along the 
eastern foot hills during the migrations, the 
centre of abundance being in Wyoming, where 
it is found in every conceivable plumage. In 
the Big Horn range I found it mated with C. 
cafer and secured two sets of eggs, one of four 
and one of seven; in both instances the parent 
birds were shot The first set, however, I do 
not believe complete. 

151. Colaptes cafer (Gmel.). Red-shafted 
Flicker. Common in the mountains and west- 
ward. Habits similar to auratu» but is equally 
abundant in the pines and along the streams. 
One of the earliest migrants, coming with the 
first warm wave in southern Colorado and 
remains. Reaches 12,000. 

152. Phalaeoptilus nuUali ( Aud. ). Poor Will. 
Reported by Anthony as summer or transient 
visitant; rare. Reaches 8,000 feet according 
to Drew. I consider it very rare as I never 
saw it in the state, and I know of no authentic 
case of its eggs having been taken. 

153. Chordeilea viryinianua henryi (Cass.). 
Western Nighthawk. Summer visitant; com- 
mon. Reaches 1 1 ,000 feet to breed. Eggs two, 
deposited upon the ground with generally no 
nest whatever. A new variety* has been de- 
scribed which should be found in the eastern 
part of the state, and those members having 
opportunities should look carefully for it. I 
hope soon to be able to include it in this list 

154. CypHeloiden niger (QmeiV), Black Swift 
Reported by Drew from San Juan County. 
Found from 9,000 to 18,000 feet 

155. 3ftcropM«wetonoleMCM«( Baird.). White- 
throated Swift. Also i-eported by Drew from 

* ** Chordeiles virginianus sennetti '* (Coues.), Cham- 
berlain. ** Chordeiles popetue sennetti," Cones, Auk, V, 
Jan. 1888, p. 37. ** Chordeiles virginianus sennetti," 
Chamtierlain, Systematic Table of Canadian Birds, 
1888, Appendix A. p. 14. Hab. Dakota to Texas, in any 
treeless country. 
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same county, and I found them in La Plata 
County also. Mr. Aiken noted it at Gallon 
City and Mr. Allen at the *^ Garden of the 
Gods." 

156. Trochilu^ alexandri (Bourc and Muls.). 
Black-chinned Hummingbird. Noted by Drew 
and myself. Very abundant in southwestern 
Colorado. 

157. Trochilus platycercus (SwAins.), Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird. Reported by Anthony 
as an accidental visitant Reaches 13,000 feet 
in summer according to Drew, and breeds 
from 4,000 to 11,000 feet I enter it as a sum- 
mer visitant; tolerably common. (La Plata 
County.) 

158. Tr ochiluM n{fu8 (Gmel,). Rufous Hum- 
mingbird. Noted by Drew at 15,000 feet. 
Breeds; rare (?). 

159. Ti/ranntui tyrannus (Linn.). Kingbird. 
Common summer visitant east of the moun- 
tains. 

160. Tyrannu9 verticalia (Say.). Arkansas 
Kingbird. Common summer visitant from 
eastern portion into the mountains and up to 
7,000 feet I saw two individuals only at 
8,500 feet 

161. Tyrannus voc^ferann (SvfMn»,), Cassin's 
Kingbird. Observed by Drew, Beckliam at 
Pueblo, and by Messrs. Allen and Brewster, 
the latter gentlemen saw it in company with 
the preceding. 

162. Myiarchus cineroMcens (Lawr.). Ash- 
throated Flycatcher. Reported by Capt 
Thome from eastern Colorado, also by Drew 
and Brenninger. The eggs are usually five, 
but four and six are often found. Found as 
far north as the Black Hills in Wyoming. 
Breeds in Colorado at 7,000 feet 

163. 8ayorni» say a (Bonap.). Say's Phoebe. 
Summer visitant; common in plains districts, 
tolei*ably common near the mountains. Breeds 
in small numbers as high as 8,000 feet Nest- 
ing habits similar to S, phoebe (Lath.), but 
egg? larger. 

164. Contopus horealis (Swains.). Olive- 
sided Flycatcher. Summer visitant and toler- 
ably common in mountainous districts where 
it breeds at 12,000 feet. I find many quota- 
tions of this species in Colorado, but I have 
not been informed if its eggs have been taken. 
The eggs in my collection are not with me, 
so I am unable to give a description of them. 

165. Contopus pertinax {CB,h,), Coues's Fly- 
catcher. Reported by Capt. Thorue from the 
plains. Rather far north for this species ac- 
cording to the habitat given in the A. O. U. 
check-list I enter it pending future investi- 



gation as a rare straggler, although I consider 
it doubtful. 

166. Contopus richardsonii (Swains.). Wes- 
tern Wood Pewee. Transient visitant; toler- 
ably common. (Anthony). I found it a summer 
visitant; breeding at 9,000 feet. Drew reports 
it as high as 11,000 feet in the breeding season. 
Nest placed in the forks of saplings in pine 
gulches and dry water courses. Eggs similar 
to the eastern bird. 

167. Empidonax difflcilis (Baird.). Baird*s 
Flycatcher. Reported by Capt Thome from 
near Fort Lyoii, as JlaviventriSy which is no 
doubt a case of mistaken identity. The wes- 
tern variety is the form found in Colorado. It 
is reported by Drew as breeding from* the 
plains up to 10,000 feet Mr. D. D. Stone* 
reports the taking of its eggs in the state, I 
quote him. ** July 4, one set, four eggs, fresh. 
Nest in bank of railroad at Murphy, two and a 
half miles below here (Denver). Ground color 
creamy white, with fine dots of black and 
lilac, and larger spots of lilac, generally dis- 
tinct, but in some places blended together and 
tending to form a ring about the larger end. 
Average, .60x.70. Nest mainly of moss inter- 
woven with rootlets, grass and small pieces of 
tow string." One of the parents of this set 
was identified by Mr. Ridgway. Mr. Stone 
also records another set of three eggs which 
were found in a ^'cut bank of hard wash, in a 
small cavity, almost entirely of roots, lined 
with a small quantity of grass. Outer diam- 
eter, H}i inches; height, 2 inches; inner diam- 
eter, i% inches; depth, % inch. 

168. Empidonax pusillus (Swains.). Little 
Flycatcher. Summer visitant; tolei*ably com- 
mon; breeds. Reported by Capt. Thome and 
Drew. None of the other members have ob- 
served it. Eggs, four.t 

160. Empidonax minimus (Bskird,), Least Fly- 
catcher. Reported by Drew at 8,000 feet. 
This is the only record I am able to find. It 
has been found in Kansas, Nebraska, and Wy- 
oming, and probably occurs rarely in Colorado, 
although out of the habitat given it in the 
A. O. U. code.* 

170. Empidonax hammondi (Xt^ntus,), Ham- 
mond's Flycatcher. Reported by Drew. Sum- 
mer visitant; breeds from plains to 8,000 feet 
It is very likely to occur commonly on the 
western slope of the mountains and in the 
northern portion of the state. It is somewhat 
strange it has escaped notice so entirely. 



* O. & O., Vol. IX, No. 1, p. 10, Jan. 1884. 
t Mr. Trippe observed pusUlua and called it a bird of 
the plains. [C. F. M.] 
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171. EmpidowixobBcurua (Swa,inB,). Wright's 
Flycatcher. Spring and summer visitant; com- 
mon. Mr. Trippe found it abundant and 
breeding at Idaho Spring. It breeds from 
7,600 to 10,000 feet 

172. OtocoriM alpestrU leur.olcema (Coues). 
Pallid Homed Lark. Winter visitant; marked 
by Anthony as abundant Drew gives it as 
breeding at 13,000 feet, and a bird of high alti- 
tudes the year round. If it can be considered 
a resident at all it is probably in small num- 
bers, a fact borne out by Mr. Trippe' s* notes, 
who says they are abundant on the plains in 
winter; it enters the mountains in the spring 
and breeds up above timber line. 

173. Otocoris alpeatris arenicola (Hensh.). 
Desert Homed Lark. Summer visitant; abun- 
dant Found from the plains up to 7,0i')0 feet, 
and breeds. 

174. Pica pica hudsonica (Sab.). American 
Magpie. Resident; abundant; breeds. This 
bird is well known. Some discussion has 
taken place in regard to the holes left in the 
nest for entrance as well as for the accommo- 
dation of its long tail. I have examined 
several hundred nests, but the hole for the 
tail I have never yet found, in many in- 
stances, however, I have observed a hole for 
entrance and exit, but eight out of every 
ten nests examined the birds pass through 
spaces just above the nest proper, and the 
sticks of which the dome is built simply have 
the appearance of being rather more loosely 
put together at this part of the structure. I 
am not fond of public argument but I state 
simply my experience, even if it differs greatly 
from others. However, I will pay a good 
price for a nest with the celebrated two holes, 
and I don't believe there is one in existence, if 
so I would like it. 

175. Cyanocitta gtelleri macrolopha (Baird.). 
Long-crested Jay. Resident and abundant in 
south-western portion of the state. Reported 
by Anthony as a winter visitant; tolerably 
common. This refers no doubt to the vicinity 
of Denver. This bird is truly, a resident of 
the state and simply makes a migration to 
lower altitudes during the winter. Some 
years they are abundant where the year before 
not one was found, and vice versa. The nest 
is placed in pine trees or in bushes. 

176. Aphelocoma woodhoiuiei (Baird.). 
Woodhouse's Jay. Observed by Drew and 
Brenninger, and by myself in La Plata County. 
A noisy bird and not very pleasant company. 

• See Birds North West, p. 231. 



Their movements are regulated somewhat by 
the food supply, even more so than the pre- 
ceding. 

177. Peris^rem canadensis capitalis (Baird.). 
Rocky Mountain Jay. Resident and keeps 
near timber line the year round (Drew). I 
found this species at 10,000 feet and not lower 
in La Plata County. It often gets very tame 
at the mining camps, but the miners suffer 
from his company as he will steal anything 
which lies about, rivalling even the magpie in 
this. 

178. Corvus corax sinnatus (Wagl.). Ameri- 
can Raven. Resident at high altitudes and 
breeds, going down to below 8,000 feet in 
winter, although some stay in the mountains. 
Mr. Aiken's statement* that **the Ravens of 
Colorado are chiefly C. cryptoleucus'" is erron- 
eous, as the fact is entirely the reverse, except 
in certain localities on the eastern slope of the 
mountains, and at low altitudes. 

179. Corvus cryptoleucus (Couch.). White- 
necked Raven. Not found above 5,030 feet in 
winter according to Drew, and Mr. Trippe 
says *Mt is common along the edge of the 
plains in winter, not observed during spring 
and summer." This makes me think it must 
breed higher than Drew notes, viz.: from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet That it is a i*esident cannot 
be doubted. Anthony says in speaking of this 
species at Denver *'This Raven was very 
abundant here a few years (t«n or twelve 
years) ago, but have not seen it lately." 

180. Corvus ainericanu* (And.). American 
Crow. Noted by Drew, Brenninger, and An- 
thony. The first named gentleman gives it as 
breeding at 7,000 feet. Anthony recoi*ds it as 
a resident; abundant I also observed it in 
La Plata County, and also in Wyoming, in 
this state at 8,500 feet 

181 . Picicorvits rolumbianus ( Wils. ). Clarke* s 
Nutcracker. Resident; abundant; breeds up 
to 12,000 feet and reaches 14,000 in autumn. 
Not as common now as it has been in yeai*s 
past Breeds in April in La Plata County. 
Not found below 7,000 feet 

182. Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus (Wied.) 
Piflon Jay. Resident; abundant. Breeds in 
the piflons as high as 10,000 feet (Drew), 
reaches higher altitudes in the autumn and its 
abundance is regulated by the food supply. I 
found it breeding just below 8,500 feet, but 
secured but one egg which I broke by a fall 
from the pi Ron in which the nest was placed. 
This egg was much like those of Brewer's 

• American Xatnnillst. Vol. VII, p. 1«. 
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Blackbird but larger. It was so badly broken 
that I could not mend it. In Wyoming I found 
a nest which I think belonged to this species, 
it also contained but one egg and in both cases 
the nests had been abandoned. In 1887 I was 
too late for tlieir eggs, but found a nest con- 
taining four young, well grown, but without a 
feather, and the bodies were black, a thin 
down was upon the neck, and on the outer 
side of legs, also where the tail feathers should 
start. The eggs must be deposited the iirat 
week in April or last of March in La Plata 
County, but probably later in more northern 
localities. The nest should be looked for in 
piflons upon the sunny side of rocky mesas, on 
horizontal limbs. 

188. Dolichonyxoi^zhorusalbinurha (Ridgw.). 
Western Bobolink. Drew seems to be the 
only one to have observed this variety of the 
well-known eastern bird, and he enters it as 
oryzivornR proper. The eastern Bobolink may 
occur in the eastern part of the state, while the 
western variety occurs in the western portion. 
At present, however, I deem it best to enter 
the variety as a summer visitant; rare. 

184. Molothrm ater (Bodd.). Cowbird. 
Summer visitant; common. Not found above 
8,000 feet. This parasite is too well known 
ali-eady. Almost the only good thing about 
them is that they make a good stew, or pot- 
pie, in the fall when they are found in large 
Hocks. Perhaps civilized, easteni people, 
would not relish the pot-pie, but a few weeks, 
perhaps months, in camp would prepare them 
to eat most anything, and as variety is said to 
lie ** the spice of life," so will a ('owbird pie 
make a supper relishing, after a long day's 
tramp. 

18.5. XanfhocephaluH xantboeephaluH 
(Bonap.). Yellow-headed Blackbird. Sum- 
mer visitant; common. Breeds from the 
plains up to 7,500 feet, in communities with 
the next. The males do not *' desert their 
mates'' as has been stated, as one may prove 
by invading their domains. However, it is 
the female who shows anxiety for her eggs, 
the male generally hanging to the reeds and 
Hags, motionless. 

180. Agelaiuft phcptiiceus (Linn.). Red- 
winged Blackbird. Summer visitant; common 
in the plains districts. Anthony says **a few 
are resident." I found them common in 
south-eastern Colonwlo, but saw none in I^a 
Plata County. Reaches 9,000 feet, according 
to Drew, Jind breeds 1,000 feet lower. 

187. AffPlaiuH tricolor (Nutt.). Tricolored 
Blackbird. The occurrence of this species 



rests upon my record* from La Plata County. 
I can only add here that I never saw these 
birds but once, viz. : February 3, 1887. 

188. Stumella magna neglecta (Aud.). Wes- 
tern Meadow Lark. Reported by all the mem- 
bers. Reaches 10,000 feet, and breeds sparingly 
at 8,500. Most abundant on the plains. An- 
thony says **a few are resident." Summer 
visitant; abundant. 

189. IcteruH spuriiis (Linn.). Orchard Ori- 
ole. Summer visitant; breeding from tlie 
plains up to 6,000 feet (Drew). Mr. AUent 
also records it. 

190. Icterus yalbula (Linn.). Baltimore Ori- 
ole. Summer visitant from the mountains 
eastward. I found it vei7 common at Ft. 
Lyon, nearly every ti-ee having from one to 
three nests. 

191. IcteruH bvllocki (Swains.). Bullock's 
Oriole. Summer visitant; common in westei*n 
part of state. Reaches 10,000 feet, and breeds. 
I observed them in La Plata County, although 
I believe I omitted it from my list of bii*ds of 
that county. 

192. Scolecophagus carolimis (Mull.). Rusty 
Blackbird. The only i*ecord is that of An- 
thonyl of North Denver. Mr. Smith, Jr., says, 
'^In the collection of Mr. Anthony is a pair of 
Rusty Grackles which he shot December 17, 
1883. They were in a piece of swampy ground 
near Denver, and were the only ones seen." 
Mr. Anthony wiites in regard to the same, 
*'Two were shot by me on December 17, 188.S, 
the only Colorado record." I enter them as 
transient visitants; rare. They ai*e not known 
to breed south of northern Montana. Mr. Hol- 
den's record of this species breeding in Wy- 
oming is undoubtedly wrong, as I never saw 
them in that tenitory except in migration al- 
though they linger for a while duiing the fall. 
Reaches 18,000 feet, and may breed at high 
altitudes. 

19.8. Scolecophngtis cyanocephalwi (Wagl.). 
Brewer's Blackbird. Summer visitant; com- 
mon. Breeds abundantly both on the ground 
and in bushes, generally scrub oak, and is al- 
ways found in little communities of from five 
pairs up. After the young are on the wing it 
collects in large Hocks, and the fields, corrals, 
and yards are alive with them. After feeding 
they resort to the roofs of large buildings or 
trees, where they rest and sleep until hunger 
spreads them about. The eggs are four and 

• See O. * ()., Vol. xn, No. 7, pp. 107-108, 1887, also 
O. & ()., V«l. Xni, No. », p. 7ft, May, 1888. 
t Bull. M. C. Z., Vol. in, No. C, |». 178, al!<o /. ffnllmN. 
t Auk. Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 2W, 188fl. 
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five, bluish-gi'een, speckled and splashed with 
chocolate brown of different shades. 

194. Quisealiis qtiiscula cttieus (Ridgw.). 
Bronzed Grackle. Summer visitant; abun- 
dant. This species is most abundant duiing 
migration, the bulk going farther north to 
breed. Mr. Drew Axes its highest limit at 
5,000 feet, but I found it at 7,000 in Wyoming 
and it probably reaches this altitude in Color- 
ado. Nest is placed in holes in trees, espec- 
ially old Flicker holes and hollow stubs. This 
is tlie I'ule in the west; I never found a nest in 
any other situation, while in the eastern states 
they are genei-ally placed on limbs of the 
pines. 

195. CoccothrofiteH vesperHna (Coop.). Even- 
ing (rrosbeak. Observed by Drew, who re- 
cords it from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. This is 
another bird which I can add to my La Plata 
County list May 17, 1887, below Fort Lewis, 
found a flock of at least tliirty of this species, 
and secured one specimen, the rest taking 
wing and were not seen again. They kept to 
the tops of the cott<mwood8 entirely. It 
would be well to look out for this bird, as it 
will no doubt be yet fimnd breeding in tlie 
mountains at 8,000 oi- 10,000 feet 

196. Pinicola enurleator (Linn.). Pine 
Grosbeak. Reported by Drew and Brenninger. 
Breeds up to 11,500 feet, and is resident In 
Colorado it only bi-eeds in the mountains, but 
is found on the plains in winter. I quote Mr. 
D. D. Stone.* ** While on my way to a Pipit's 
nest, a pair of Grosbeaks (Pine) commenced 
flying about, uttering their peculiar notes. 
Not having time to watch them and the female 
being the handiest, I shot her and weiit on. 
Tlie ynla being unusually puffed out, I exam- 
ined it and found it was filled with beriies 
and small green larvae. Evidently tliey had | 
young near by. Since tlien I have seen sev- j 
ernl pail's ranging along near timber line.'' 

197. CarpodacAfH camini (Baird.). ('as.sin's | 
Purple Finch. . Resident, common in winter, , 
but tlie bulk go north to breed. Bi*eeds up to i 
10,000 feet The nest is placed in pine trees, 
which they frequent mostly. In winter they 
retire to the plains while many pass south to a 
warmer climate. 

198. CarpodftruM frontalis (Say.). House 
Finch. Reported, by nearly all the memliers. 
Resident; common, breeds from 4,000 to 8,000 
feet (Drew), but I am of the opinion that its 
bi'^eding range is rather above Mr. Drew's 
figures. 

O. * <>. Vol. IX. No. 1, p. 10. January, 1884. 



199. LoflctacMrriro^^ra wmor (Brehm.). Am- 
erican Crossbill. Resident in the mountains, 
resorting to the plains in winter, tolerably 
common. Its abundance is regulated by the 
food supply to some extent, although it is a 
species of roving habit, and is constantly on 
tlie go, excepting during the breeding season, 
which is generally in winter. All the Cross- 
bills share this habit in common. 

200. Loxia curoirostra strirklandi (Ridgw.). 
Mexican Crossbill. The eggs of this species 
taken by me in La Plata County are not dis- 
tinguishable from those of the preceding, 
being pale green, thickly spotted with light 
brown. I find that the ground color in my 
specimens has faded, being now nearly white, 
with just a greenish tint I obtained several 
sets of tlie European Crossbill, and the eggs 
hardly differ, although the ground color of the 
Mexican is now lighter. The nest taken was 
in a pine tree, and although I knew there were 
othei's in the vicinity I could not find them. 
The female built her nest of grasses with a 
few pine needles added, and all the mateiial 
was picked up directly under the tree in which 
it was placed. Saw three birds collecting 
grass and flying into the trees in the vicinity,, 
Contrary to Mr. Bickneirs experience my nest 
was hidden from view in a locality where con- 
cealment was of no use, unless the birds knew 
a collector on sight. 

201. Loxia lencoptern ((imel.). White- 
winged Crossbill. While this bird is tolerably 
c<mimon in Wyoming it is rare in this state. 
Drew is the only one that has noticed it It is 
given in his list at 10,000 feet in winter. A 
winter visitant, and probably not found except 
in the mountains. 

202. Leucosticte tepftrocotiH (Sw^iwH.). Gray- 
crowned Leucosticte. I quote Mr. J. A. Allen,* 
who says '* common above timber line on Mount 
Lincoln, breeding among the snow fields. The 
common form of L. tephrocotiH appears to be 
abundant in winter throughout the mountains 
of Colorado, where I have seen specimens col- 
lected near Denver." Mr. Anthony records it 
as a winter visitant near Denver, and it, like 
many of our Colorado birds, makes a vertical 
migration in place of a latitudinal one, at least 
a few do, although the bulk go to moi-e noi-th- 
erly localities to bring forth its young. 

208. LeucoHticJe tephrorof is UfforaltH {B&'ird.). ■ 
Hepburn's Leucosticte. Winter visitant; com- 
mon on western, rare on the eastern slope of 



• Bull. M. ('. Z., Vol. Ill, p. trti, 1872. fSeo also f«M»r, 
note on saino p.v^re, V. V. M.] 
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the mountains. I think it will be found to be 
a resident as well as the preceding as I have 
seen them both in spring and fall and believe 
they must go up into the mountains to breed. 
Charles F, MorrUon, 
(To be continued.) 



Notes on a Few Nests Collected at 

Cornwall, Vt., in the Spring of 

1889. 



Red-bellied Nuthatch {Sitta canadensis). 
Collected May 30th. The nest, which was in a 
dead maple stub, ten feet from the ground, 
was placed in a deserted Woodpecker's hole in 
which, in 1888, was a nest of the Downy Wood- 
pecker (Dn/o&a^e«|>u66KC6n«). It was composed 
of fine strips of bark and contained seven eggs, 
incubation well begun. The old bird was 
easily started from the nest by rapping on the 
tree, but returned in every instance within ten 
minutes, hopping from branch to branch, and 
then darting down and poising for an instant 
in front of the hole, went inside. 

White-rumped Shrike (Lanius ludoviciamis 
excuhitoHdes), Collected May 22d. The nest 
was in a pine tree eighteen feet from the 
ground, and eight feet out on the limb from 
the trunk of the tree, and contained six eggs, 
incubation well begun. The nest was not 
more than ten rods from several thorn bushes, 
but they had probably taken the pine tree as a 
more secure place, as I knew of several Shrikes' 
nests being taken from these same thorn trees 
in 1888. 

Bartram's Sandpiper (Bartramia longicaiida). 
Collected May 20th. The nest was simply a 
little hollow in the ground, and contained 
four fresh eggs. The old bird uses consider- 
able art to decoy the intruder from her nest. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler {Dendroica pennsyl- 
tanica). Collected June 6th. The nest, which 
was in a low swampy place, was tliree feet 
from the ground, and contained four fresh 

Maryland Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas). 
Collected June 4th. I discovered the nest on 
May 26th, by watching the 9 carry materials 
with which to build it. On May 30th the nest 
was completed, and on June 2d it contained 
three eggs, and on June 4th it contained a full 
set of five eggs. It was not a difficult matter 
to locate the nest by watching the old bird 
when building it, but after she had her set 
completed it was not so easy, as in going and j 
coming from her nest she threaded her way I 



through the tall grass, all the time keeping 
well hidden. 

Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris prat- 
incola). Has been previously described in the 
June, 1889, number of the O. & O. 

Woodcock (Philohela minor). Collected May 
4th. Tlie nest was situated in a small piece 
of liard woods, ten rods from a stream. It 
was a slight afifair made by hollowing out a 
place in the leaves, and contained four eggs 
nearly ready to hatch. The old bii*d allowed 
me to nearly tread upon her before she fiew. 

Blue Jay {Cyanocitta cristata). Collected 
May 11th. Nest in a small elm tree seven 
feet from the ground, and contained dye eggs 
slightly incubated. 

Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea). One 
nest of this species, which I found on May 30th, 
contained four eggs. The nest, which was 
situated in a low, swampy place, was hung to 
the tall brakes, and was a much more neatly 
constructed afifair than the bird usually builds. 
It was not as bulky as their nests usually are, 
and was built more after the style of a Vireo. 

Bobolink {DoHchonyx oryzivonut). Collected 
June 1st. The nest was well hidden in the 
tall grass, and contained seven fi*esh eggs. I 
flushed the old bird while driving through the 
meadow, and several times that I frightened 
her ofif she rose up and fiew across the meadow, 
without trying in any way to decoy me away 
from her eggs. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo {Coccyxus americanus). 
Took first nest June 4th, which contained five 
eggs nearly ready to hatch. The nest was 
placed two feet from the ground in a bush. 
The second nest I collected on July 10th, and 
it contained two eggs, incubation well begun. 
This nest was very small, and would not have 
held more than three eggs. It was placed in a 
small bush fifteen inches from the ground. 

Field Sparrow {Spizella pusilla). Collected 
July lOtli. Nest was situated by the road side in 
a small apple tree bush, twenty inches from the 
ground, and contained tliree eggs nearly fresh. 

Yellow- winged Sparrow {Ammodramus sacan- 
artnn passerinus), which is by no means a com- 
mon bird in this locality, and I consider it 
quite a rare breeder, as this is the first and 
only nest that I have any notes on from this 
section. Collected July 17th. The nest which 
was a very slight afifair was situated on side 
hill, well concealed in the tall grass. It was 
composed of a few dried grasses, barely 
enough to keep the eggs from the ground, and 
contained "five eggs nearly ready to hatch. 

a //. ParkhilL 
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Nesting of the Yellow-throated War- 
bler, at Raleigh, N. C. 



The 25tli of April, 1889, was not at all a 
promising day, and seemed much inclined to 
rain, but as the weather didnH come to any 
conclusion I took my gun and went out to do 
a little collecting. As the weather seemed un- 
settled I went into a tract of medium sized 
pines quite near town to see what I could 
come up with. Yellow-throated, Pine and 
Prairie Warblers all stayed there, as well as 
hosts of Chipping Sparrows, so I was sure of 
something to look for anyhow. On entering 
the pines I started in to look for Yellow-throats 
but couldn't at first find any, but hearing a $ 
Prairie singing, the other side of an empty 
mill pond on the edge of the pines, I crossed 
said pond and bagged him. 

On coming back I heard the well-known song 
of my old friend, the Yellow- throat (when 
writing or speaking of ** Yellow-throat'' I al- 
ways refer to 2>. dominicay G, trichas I always 
think and speak of as merely ** Maryland"), 
and on investigating found a pair together. 
Well, I watched that pair and weakened my 
eyes staring at them as they loafed about from 
pine to pine, but they never gave any signs of 
building, or of interest in anything except 
catching bugs and pruning their feathers, and 
I began to think it was no go as on previous 
occasions. At last, however, they loafed back 
into a pine near by where they came from, and 
while watching the 9 I caught sight of a nest 
on a limb looking much like a Pine Warbler's, 
but as no bird was on the nest and no Pine 
Warbler was near by I didn't think it likely. 

On climbing the tree to look at the nest I 
found it was smaller and looked much grayer 
outside than a Pine Warbler's, and also that 
the sides were attached to small twigs. Tlie 
birds, however, showed no interest in the mat- 
ter, and the nest had no eggs in it, so I left in 
doubt as to whether I had found a prize or 
not 

Three days after, on the 28th, I took my 
brother to look at the nest to see what he 
could make of it He reported no eggs, but 
while looking at the nest the 9 Yellow- throat 
came into the pine and moved uneasily about, 
plainly showing she owned the nest, and so 
we went away satisfied. 

On May 4th, we again visited the nest and 
took therefrom a set of four fresh eggs; the 
9 kindly staying on the nest long enough for 
absolute identification. This was our only set 



taken this year, although three more pairs 
nested in those same pines, and at least a dozen 
pairs in our whole collecting grounds. 

As this nest dififered so much from one 
found last, I give some particulars' of both. 

Nest taken May 4, 1889, 20 feet high in a 
pine tree, placed on a horizontal limb, 7 feet 
from trunk; the nest small, frail and neat, 
the sides being firmly attached to small twigs. 
My brother who took the nest said it could 
not have been taken except by hand on ac- 
count of its frailty. 

Nest taken May 11, 1888, 65 feet high, 12 
feet from trunk; built among the twigs at the 
end of a pine limb. The nest had to be torn 
from the twigs with gi*appling hooks, and it 
took a great deal of tearing too, yet it came to 
hand very little injured. This nest was larger 
and deeper than a Pine Warbler's, and was 
composed of grape-vine bark, horse hair and 
white chicken feathers. This only contained 
one egg. 

The nests of this bird seem to be quite hard 

to find. One point is that the male bird does 

not appear to sing in the neighborhood of the 

nest much, another is, I am afraid I was not 

quite early enough in looking them up this 

year; the only nest found was buUt, and I was 

then looking for birds building. 

C. 8. BHmley, 
Raleigh, N. C. 



A Collecting Trip to Lac-qui-parle 
County, Minn. 



Having collected for five years in the vicinity 
of Minneapolis, and securing during that time 
about all the varieties of birds common to the 
locality, I longed for a new field where I could 
find a different class of birds. 

Before I had collected long at Minneapolis I 
soon found out that it was a poor place for 
Plover, Sandpipers, or waders of any sort, al- 
though rich in almost all the other families. 
It was with the object of adding some of the 
order Limicolas to my collection that I decided 
to make a trip to Lac-qui-parle Co., Minn., 
having heard through my father, who was in 
the grain business thei*e at the time, that I 
would have my hands full should I come down. 
So on the 11th of May, 1889, I boarded a train 
equipped with the necessary gun, arsenic, dust 
shot, etc., leaving my water spaniel at home, a 
fact I afterwards regretted, and was soon on 
my way to Madison, the principal town in the 
county. I would not arrive there till four 
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o* clock in the afternoon, so I accordingly made 
myself comfortable, and with tlie window up 
I took in the country as we flew by, and jotted 
down things of interest 

About the first thing that attracted my at- 
tention was a fine Loon sitting majestically on 
her nest out in the clear water of a pond, al- 
though the train passed witliin thirty yards of 
her, she did not appear the least concerned. 
On my return, thi*ee weeks later, slie was still 
there with her mate swimming close by. As 
we passed the town of Wacouia I noticed a 
female Robin sitting on the nest built on a 
protruding stick of a wood-pile, but this is no 
more odd than their building under the eaves 
of a house and on the top of a small stump, 
having seen nests in both situations. 

A little later, as we neared a small town, a 
Red-tailed Hawk rose off its huge nest in plain 
sight. Surely, I thought, no collector lives 
there. At noon we stopped at a place for 
dinner, and after that over, there was still 
about ten minutes before the train started, so 
I went down to some willows close by and 
soon found three sets of Bronzed Grackles. 

As yet the country passed through was not 
unlike that of Minneapolis, hilly and woody, 
but soon after dinner we struck the level 
prairie. Quantities of birds were now con- 
stantly in sight, the fields were teeming with 
Bobolinks. Westei-n Meadow Larks, Sparrows 
of various kinds. Field Plover and Killdeers 
are very abundant. From every alkaline pool 
Sandpipers rise in clouds as the train passes. 
Large troups of Yellow-headed Blackbirds and 
flocks of Ducks cross the prairie en route from 
slough to slough. An occasional Prairie Hen 
rises out of the grass and is off like the wind, 
or a Short-eared Owl flops out of a marsh and 
soon has an army of small birds worrying 
after him. Marsh Hawks are quartering off 
the ground in search of their favorite food. 
On the whole it forms a grand picture, I want 
to get out among them. I wonder if it will be 
like that at Madison. This continued all 
along. Occasionally I would get a glimpse of 
a strange bird; I could only satisfy myself by 
saying I would get one like it at Madison. 

Well, I arrived at my destination in due 
time, and found Madison to be a thrifty young 
prairie town of about 500 inhabitants. I was 
met at the depot by my father, and after being 
given the freedom of the store I busied myself 
in rigging me up a ^^shop^' in the back room 
where I could " peel " my birds. After supper 
I took a walk into the country wh|ch I found 
very level; wherever there was a depression 



you were sure to find a marsh ; there were no 
trees around except where they had been set 
out around the farm houses. I flushed num- 
bei*8 of Le Contes Finches from the tall grass, 
and the marshes were filled with the cHes of 
the retiring birds. That night I made arrange- 
ments to go out in the morning with my father 
and in the afternoon with the section boss on a 
railroad velocipede. 

My father and I started at seven o'clock the 
next morning and went out upon the railroad a 
short distance. The first bird secured was a 
Pectoral Sandpiper which rose from a pool of 
water near the track. Before I had put my 
bird away safely two more came flying over- 
head, and were cut down nicely by my father 
at a shot, proving he had not lost the ^^knack,'* 
not having shot a gun for several years. I 
next got a pair of Field Plover, one sitting and 
the other as he started off. Upon skinning 
the female I found a soft egg in her, proving 
that the breeding season had commenced. 
Upon shooting a Le Contes Finch on the edge 
of a marsh, numbera of Duck rose out and cir- 
cled around; among others I identified Mal- 
lards, Gadwalls, Shovellers, Pintails, Canvas- 
backs, Redheads, Blue-wing Teal, Wood Ducks, 
and Ring-necks, all of which were evidently 
bi*eeding. Black Terns and Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were in abundance and breeding. 

From hei*e we went to a large pasture, and I 
was agreeably surprised to find Chestnut-col- 
lared Longspurs in numbers, walking around 
on the ground or mounted high in the air 
singing for all they were woi*th. They were 
mated and evidently breeding, a fact I found 
to be true soon afterwards, collecting a fine 
series of nine sets of their eggs, a description 
of wliich I intend to give the readers of the 
O. <& O. at a later date. 

The birds wei-e in fine spring plumage so I 
collected a few pairs. Every little while large 
flocks of Sandpipers would fly overhead, flock 
after flock would go by, all headed in the same 
direction, which gave me the idea there must 
be a large marsh in that direction. Soon a 
large flock of Golden Plover went by with a 
loud whistle of the wings; fine black-breasted 
fellows they were, how I wished they were in 
range. On our way back I secured a couple 
more Le Contes Finch. 

When I reached home I went right to work 
on the birds and had them put up before 
dinner. In the meantime I took a '^ sling'* 
witli some coarse shot and went over to a grove 
of young poplars that had been planted. It 
was alive with birds, being the only grove in 
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the neighborhood, the most plentiful being 
Harris' Finch ; and by shooting a good many 
times at them I succeeded in killing four. I 
also noticed there Tellow-rumped, Black-poll, 
Yellow, and Magnolia Warblers, Redstarts, 
Wilson's and Gray-cheeked Thrushes, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, Water Thrush, Red-headed 
Woodpecker, and others. What could attract 
such birds as these to a grove like that I can- 
not see, also how did they find it? I had just 
time to skin my Finches when dinner was 
ready. Soon after I found the section boss, 
and we started down the track on the veloci- 
pede, which is a marked improvement on 
walking, let me remark. We went out about 
three miles to a large swamp he knew of, 
which proved to be about a mile across with 
weeds growing rankly all through it. 

At the discharge of a gun birds rose in my- 
riads aud literally filled the air. I don't be- 
lieve I ever saw so many birds at once and 
such a variety. Duck and Geese in thick 
masses were fiying excitedly about; strings of 
Swans and Pelicans left the marsh, Night 
Herons in long V-shaped flocks followed them, 
bunches of Sandpipers flew by with a plaintive 
**peep," but what interested me most were a 
lot of large black- headed Gulls flying about; 
they came nearer and I identified them by 
their red bill as the rare Franklin's Gulls. 
How I longed to get one; they are flying all 
about uttering their shrill peculiar cry; pres- 
ently one comes quite near, ** a little closer, 
old fellow, and you're mine," I say, but he 
suddenly wheeled and went back over the 
marsh, but I sent a charge of No. 5 after him, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing a few 
feathers start, but he continued to fly till 
about 150 yards from shore, when he suddenly 
closed his wing^ and fell into the rice. In a 
minute there were a hundred or more of his 
fellows hovering over him. If I only had a 
dog to go for him, or if I had dropped him 
near shore, how many more could I have killed? 
We stayed around for an hour or more but no 
more gulls came in range, and we returned 
home with a few Field Plovers, Killdeera, 
Yellow-heads, Longspurs, and Le ("ontes 
Finches. Although the marsh had plenty of 
birds on it we could not get at them. 

The next day, the 18th, I took a horse and 
buggy and started out in search of the swamp 
I believed must be in a certain place on ac- 
count of the birds flying in that direction. By 
inquiring along the road I was gradually di- 
rected to a large round hole about two miles 
from town. This proved to be just what I was 



looking for, as upon drawing near I could see 
large bunches of Snipe and Sandpipers wading 
around in the shallow water; big, long-legged 
WadeVs of different sorts were standing around. 
One of these came flying past me; I had just 
time to slip a shell in the gun and let him have 
it, knocking him heels over head. The horse 
got considerably scared, but upon being hitched 
to a fence post soon quieted down. I picked 
up my bird and found it to be a Great Marbled 
Godwit. This place was nearly round and 
about a quarter of a mile across, with little or 
no weeds in it. About three inches of water 
covered the black mud in a small space in the 
centre; with rubber boots I could go in any 
part of it. At the first shot the birds rose up, 
but soon settled again with the exception of 
two Sandhill Cranes and a lot of Ducks; these 
left the place. About the first thing I did was 
to turn loose among a lot of Sandpipers, killing 
eleven at oue shot, six Pectoral, thi*ee Semi- 
pal mated, one Least, and one Wliite-i*umped. 
By this time the birds wero fiying around in 
all directions, and after gathering my birds up 
and putting in a dry place I went over to 
where some odd looking birds with a long bill 
had settled. I found them but they fiew be- 
foi*e I was quite near enough. I chanced a 
shot and winged one which proved to be the 
Red-breasted Snipe or Western Dowitcher. I 
followed them up and got another shot, killing 
two. 

I noticed a large brown- breasted bird flying 
about, and in hopes of his coming near me I 
slipped in two heavy loads. Pretty soon he 
started in my direction and when quite near 
me I knelt down on one knee and took deliber- 
ate aim at his big breast and flred. I was sur- 
prised at the great recoil of my gun which had 
sent me flat on my back, fortunately I was in 
a dry place. I did not mind the kick but 
watched my bird and saw him tumble through 
the smoke nearly at my feet. It was a strange 
bird to me, but by his upturned bill I placed 
him among the God wits, and upon looking 
him up in the Key I found it to be the Hud- 
soniau or American Black-tailed Godwit. This 
is pretty good, I thought, two kinds of Godwits 
the second day. When I opened my gun and 
found I had shot both barrels at once, that ac- 
counted for the recoil. I had by this time 
walked part way round, when a large flock of 
Golden Plover pitched down from the sky and 
after circling around a little settled at my end. 
There was no cover by which to approach 
them so all I could do was to walk deliberately 
up to them and fire as soon as they flew. This 
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they did sooner than I expected, being very 
wild. I shot both barrels at them. At the 
second shot one dropped, and as they went 
across another weakened and lit among some 
Sandpipers. The others went over the hills 
("and far away"). Picking up my bird I 
went across and easily collected the other 
wounded one. They were in the black breed- 
ing dress and were certainly handsome. Upon 
skinning them they were found to be like so 
much butter, having generally almost half an 
inch of fat around their bodies, and to make a 
nice specimen of them was truly difficult. 

I also saw a flock of Black-bellied Plover, 
but they were even wilder than the Golden, 
and I could not get in range of them. I no- 
ticed them on several other occasions but it 
was always the same — wild and wary. I 
made some wooden decoys and painted them. 
Although I could fool Golden and Field Plover 
with them the Black-bellied Plover were too 
wise to be caught napping in such a manner, 
so I was compelled to go without a specimen 
of Jielvetica, 

I now gathered up my birds and placed 
them in the buggy, and arrived home in time 
for dinner. Geo, G, Cantwell 

(To be continued.) 
MinneapoliA, Minn. 



Nesting of the Florida Cormorant. 



In Davie's Neatn and Egg» of North Ameri- 
can Birds the Florida Cormorant {Phalacroco- 
rax dilophusfloridanus) is given as "resident in 
Florida and along the gulf coast, where it 
nests in communities on the Mangrove islands. 
The nests are always placed in Mangrove 
bushes, and are composed of the twigs, and 
are very often lined with the leaves of this 
plant. ... In the vicinity of Tampa and Char- 
lotte harbor the birds nest in May and June,'' 
etc. 

My experience with this bird is confined to 
a short trip on the Gulf near St. Marks, Fla., 
early in April, 1889, and being entirely at vari- 
ance with above may be of interest 

Our collecting ground was for the most part 
the heavily wooded lowland from two to three 
miles back from the Gulf. The growth is 
largely ^^cabbage" palmetto and pine, and 
along the numerous streams, on the borders of 
the many ponds the cypress frequently attains 
large size. Tramping over such ground was 
extremely tiresome, it being for the most part 



soft or muddy, and we were often forced to 
wade knee deep through bogs and swamps. 

We had noticed the Cormorant flying from 
the coast inland, high over the tree tops, and 
for several days had been planning a search 
for their supposed " rookery," and finally on 
the 7th of April we made an early start, and 
by 8 o'clock were well back in the swamp, 
ready for the first observation. 

This was taken from the top of a tall pine 
tree, and a few minutes served to locate the 
site, probably a mile farther back fi*om the 
gulf, the birds being seen to drop down into 
the woods at that place. 

Carefully noting by compass the direction, 
we floundered through mud and slime for half 
an hour before reaching our destinaticm, which 
proved to be a circular pond, probably one hun- 
dred yards in diameter of open water, and 
bordered with immense cypress and pine trees 
growing in the water, which was in some places 
two to three feet deep, and it extended back 
into the woods twenty-five yards or more. 

In the largest of the cjrpress trees we found 
the Cormorant domiciled. The nests were 
placed for the most part on the horizontal 
limbs well out from the body of the tree, 
some however well up in the tops of the tiees. 
Eight trees were occupied, and ninety-seven 
nests were counted. 

The largest tree was at least six feet in di- 
ameter at a height of eight feet from tlie 
ground, and carried its size in good propor- 
tion well up to the lower limbs, which we es- 
timated to be over sixty feet from the ground. 
This tree contained twenty-three nests, but 
none of the others had over sixteen nests. 

The nests were quite large as seen from 
the ground, but were found to be not very 
deep. Nearly all had a bird sitting on them, 
and the appearance of their long slender dark 
necks, small tufted heads, and elongated bills 
was odd and interesting. 

We found that the nests were never left un- 
occupied after one eg% had been laid, and that 
the bird on the nest was fed with fish, carried 
a distance of three to five miles by the other 
birds. 

The reason for such close sitting was seen to 
be the presence of numbers of Fish Crows (Cor- 
vtAS ossifragus), or as my boatman called them 
"Jackdaws," which in several instances were 
seen to fly into a nest when we had scared off 
the Cormorant, and try to devour the eggs. 
The sound made by the old bird was peculiar, 
and I could only liken it to several swine feed- 
ing at a trough. 
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A number of Turkey Buzzards and Black 
Vultures were on the ground under the trees 
in search of fish that might be dropped. 

The occupied trees could only be approached 
by wading through water for about Af ty feet, 
and in some instances two feet deep. By 
means of irons and a strap I climbed three 
tree* and secured thirty sets of eggs. Several 
nests contained but two or three eggs each, 
none over four eggs, and all were perfectly 
fresh. A few nests had not been laid 
in. 

All the nests were built of dead sticks 
rather compactly arranged, and were from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter, 
and about six inches high, with a slight de- 
pression for the eggs. Several eggs were 
found outside of the depression, and lying on 
the upper edge, but were probably blown out. 
The eggs were unbroken, and the limbs sup- 
porting the nests were quite slender, and at the 
time of our visit there was sufficient wind to 
sway them considerably. 

In several instances three nests were seen 
upon the same limb, and in one case there were 
four. Except in a few cases where there were 
sprays of green cypress no attempt had been 
made towards lining the nests. The lowest nest 
was over fifty feet from the ground, the major- 
ity were over sixty feet high, and on tlie large 
tree referred to several nests must have been 
one hundred feet high. Tliis tree, by the way, 
was not molested by our party; the combined 
girth of the strap and a pair of long arms not 
being sufficient to compass it by fully six feet. 

To sum up negatively as compared with Mr. 
Davie> description, we found they were not 
nesting on an island. Tlie nests were 
not near the ground nor in bushes, nor were 
they lined witli leaves. The eggs were not 
laid in May and June, but two hundred miles 
north of Tampa nearly all were laid in the 
Arst week in April. 

The eggs are of the usual Cormorant color 
with the heavy lime surface covering. They 
vary considerably in size and shape as the fol- 
lowing measurements will indicate: 2.72 x 1.50; 
2.50x1.40; 2.68x1.88; 2.50xl..W; 2.25x1.60; 
2.25X1..S8: 2.12x1.50. 

These were taken regardless of sets, but to 
show widest range. 

It will be observed that the two specimens 
showing greatest variance in long axis, while 
two specimens showing greatest difference in 
shorter axis correspond in longer axis. 

C. J, Pennock, 
Kenneck Sqiutre, Pa. 



Nesting of the Saw-whet or Acadian 
Owl. 



On May 1, 1889, I started out determined to 
take a look for hawks, and also to keep my eyes 
open for signs of nests of the Crow, Ruffed 
Grouse, Woodpeckers, or other early breeders. 
I first struck out for a small swamp, in which 
were some large pine and oak trees, and a few 
hemlocks. I went up to two nests here, and 
found both filled with leaves, evidently the 
home of squirrels. 

I then started out for higher land, and, after 
tramping for about two hours, and going up 
to a number of nests in pine trees with the 
same success as at first, I decided to visit a 
large wood about two miles distant, where I 
had heard Redtails had been seen. 

I had to go through a large swamp on my 
way there, and I picked my way along through 
the bushes and underwood with considerable of 
what may be callCil a *Miscouraged tired" feel- 
ing, for walking three or four hours and 
climbing a dozen trees, from twenty-five to 
seventy-five feet, without climbers, and with- 
out encouragement when reaching the nest, is 
tiresome, even to an "old boy.'' 

When I got well out into the swamp I saw a 
dead maple stub about twenty -Ave feet high, 
with a hole about six feet from the top. Think- 
ing I might start out a Flicker or Flying Squir- 
rel, I went up and gave it a thump. In a 
moment I saw the head of an owl looking 
down with eyes more full of astonishment than 
my own. 

Throwing up a piece of bark, the bird dropped 
back out of sight. I then tried the stub, and 
found it so weak I did not dare to trust my 
weight upon it There was a small maple 
near by, so cutting a stick with a hook, I 
went up it and pulled the stub over so I 
could reach it, then as the hole was on the 
other side I had to use my knife, and began to 
get too close for the owPs comfort, as her bill 
began to snap very savagely for so small a bird. 
I soon had the hole large enough to put my 
hand in, and got hold of the bii-d (or rather 
she got hold of me) and pulled her out, getting 
a good test of her claws and bill meantime. 
I looked her well over, and found she would 
measure about seven inches long, with a spread 
of wings of eighteen inches, and I readily iden- 
tified her as the Saw-whet or Acadian Owl 
(Nyciala acadica,) Having no particular use 
for her I released her, and she flew to a pine 
ti-ee near by, where she remained until I got 
through operations. 
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Taking out my box I packed the four eggs 
snugly away, and found that the nest was made 
of feathers, the top of chips, and that it con- 
tained part of a mouse for future use. 

The nest was about six incites from the hole, 
and it may possibly have been a Flicker's old 
nest, but I hardly think so. 

I succeeded in blowing the eggs fairly, but 
incubation was pretty well advanced. They 
resemble the eggs of other owls very much, 
but are not as spherical as those of most 
species. The measurements are as follows: 
1.32x1.05, 1.33x1.04, 1.80x1.03, 1.25 x.«9. 

(\ ir. Swallow. 
Dunfitable. MaA». 



The Preference of the Brown-headed 

Nuthatch for a Nesting Site near 

Water. 



Mr. Davie, in his Nefttn and Emf** of North 
American IlirdM, records the tinding of a nest 
in a hole in a stump, standing in a pcmd, by 
Mr. Noble of Savannah, Ga., but does not other- 
wise indicate the preference of the Brown- 
headed Nuthatch {Sitta puttilla) as to high or 
low localities, and this leatls me to give my 
experience, which is, that when the nesting 
time comes, the place to look for nests is 
along the creek banks, around the edges of 
ponds and such places. One nest found in 
ISST) was in a fence post on a hill some 
thirty yards above a swamp. 

Of three nests found in 1887 two were on 
the uplands, and one in a stump standing in 
water. 

Of Ave nests found in 1888, one was on the 
uplands, and four in stumps standing in or 
close to water. 

Of six nests with eggs found in 1889, three 
were in stumps standing in water, and three 
more in stumps close to water. 

The birds also commenced to line their 
holes in four other stubs, and to dig holes in two 
more in 1880, of which two stood in water and 
four close by ; a nest with young was also found 
in a stump in the creek, l¥>tt^>m standing in 
water. 

Thus of twenty -two nesting sites which 
have come under my observation, eighteen 
stood in or near water, and four were on the 
uplands, thus showing a great preference for 
damp localities. Now let other Southern 
collectors come forward and say what is the 
Nuthatches' preference in their localities. 

(\ S. Hrimley. 

Rnlelgh. X. r. 



Scraps from a Field Book. 

On windy nights or stormy days, when in- 
door comforts contrast brightly with outside 
hardships, then I am most fond of reviewing 
the pages of my field notes, and in imagina- 
tion, live over again the days there recorded. 

Though these notes are probably more in- 
teresting to myself than to the general pub- 
lic, I still presume to think that a few crumbs 
collected from the richer parts might not be 
amiss, for if two persons should go over the 
same ground in company, their log books 
would show that each had received diffei'ent 
ideas and unlike impressions. 

I remember one October day, of walking 
miles in the keen sharp air, and of learning 
many of Natiu*e's little secrets, even though 
there were no birds which I had not seen 
thousands of times before. On this day the 
Bluebirds were very numerous, in flocks of 
from six or eight to forty or more, and some 
of them were yet in their striped vest* and 
mottled gray and blue backs, which seem to 
be the style for summer wear among the 
younger portion of the community, though 
the older ones were truly gorgeous in blue 
and chestnut, even out-rivalling their api>ear- 
ance when they came among us in springtime. 
They did not sing, but sadly piped in mono- 
syllables, and ever in the same tone, now loud 
and near by, and then fainter, when at a 
greater distance, but ever clear, like the air 
and the sky above them. To me this note is 
always associated with old pastures, scraggy 
grey fences, and turning leaves. 

In a few weeks most of them will have 
gone south for the winter, as it is fashionable 
for most birds to do, but a few, like the un- 
fashionable of tlieir human neighbors, prefer 
to spend the season at home, for here in 
Massachusetts hardly any winter is without 
its few stray Bluebirds, and during some sea- 
sons, like the winter of 1880-81 and 1882-83, 
they are really plenty. In the fall these birds 
are, if not less suspicious, more restless, and 
do not stay in one place long at a time, but 
when spring comes they will be conflding 
again. Once in March I saw one perched on 
the ''tail" of a rattling, buzzing windmill, 
and singing away as unconcenied as you 
please, and I have removed the female from 
her nest with my hand, and even then on be-: 
ing released she remained within a few feet 
of me. 

Writing of Bluebirds reminds me of one of 
their articles of diet which to my knowledge 
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is shared by only one other bird, the Box 
Swallow (bicolor). To these two the uninviting 
fruit of our pungent-leaved bayberry seems to 
be acceptable, though perhaps unequally at- 
tractive. The Swallow seems to be very fond 
of the berry, especially in the fall, when they 
cover the bushes by thousands in some places, 
and make an entire repast of the berries, 
and I have seen them in spring eating those 
which have sui^vived the winter. 

Bluebirds are far less frequent visitors to 
this bush, and I imagine that they only par- 
take when hunger drives them to it, as I have 
found them eating the tallowy benies only on 
two or three occasions in early spring. 

The only other prominent bird on this 
autumn day was that bird of many names, — 
the ** flicker." A local name used on Cape 
Ann is, I think, new in print, viz, ** Yellow 
Wing." 

The Flicker, when seen at all, is always con- 
spicuous, but on this day he was more plenti- 
ful than usual, and twice during my walk I 
noticed signs of that habit common with its 
C-alifomian vai-iety, but newly (?) acquired by 
the eastern Flicker, of boiing into buildings. 
One example was in the^ide of a bai*u, and I 
was fortunate enough to see the occupant en- 
teiing just at sunset, probably to spend the 
night. The other hole was similarly situated 
in an old com house. On another occasion 
dui-iug a bright morning late in November I saw 
one of these birds in the act of leaving a hole 
likewise in a ban), and I know of an ice house 
which is literally full of holes made by these 
birds in order to reach the sawdust, into which 
they burrow for their winter quarters. Two 
other instances which have come to my atten- 
tion are worth notice; one of a Woodpecker 
which had taken up his abode in a hole which 
he made under the eaves of a dwelling, where 
he spent several wintei*8. And the other, told 
me by a friend and frequent contnbuter to this 
magazine, of a Flicker which nested several 
years in a crevice of an unused chimney in his 
grandfather^ s house. As I came suddenly into 
a clearing among a gi'owtli of thick bushes and 
trees, I stai*ted a Flicker which was climbing 
the vertical trunk of a tree, like any other 
Woodpecker, a position comparatively rare for 
auratiUi to assume, for he is most fond of feed- 
ing on the ground. 

In a dismantled garden, a place of old weeds 
and nettles, I found a flock of ** thistle-birds," 
the American Goldfincli. They were feeding 
on the "devil's pitchforks" and seeds of some 
golden-rod which had. alas, lost its gold in the 



wheel of fortune, and remained in its old age 
a dull feathery white. 

Earlier in the fall I had noticed this same 
flock busily picking the cones in a flr planta- 
tion near by, and all which I examined were 
daubed with their sticky pitch, and stuck with 
sand in which they had been enjoying a dust- 
ing bout with the Chippers. 

The last thing which I saw before reaching 
home was an inquisitive Downy Woodpecker, 
busily engaged in searching for a late supper 
on a telegi*aph pole, and I wondered if with 
darkness and his sleepy eyes, he had not made 
a slight mistake. Harry Gordon White. 



Nesting of the Pine Warbler in i88g 
at Raleigh, N. C. 

We expected to get a large number of sets 
of eggs of the Pine Warbler (D. pintis) this 
year, judging from last year's experience, but 
said experience was scarcely worth anything 
to us. I found the fli*st nest building the 
same day and near the same place as last 
year's No. 1, and after that we found eight 
more nests of the first laying, but only got five 
sets from them. Of the second laying (that 
is the rebuilding of nests already taken) we 
found five nests and got five sets therefrom. 
We also found two nests just started building 
which wei-e afterwards deserted. 

The date for sets was April 12th to 18th (fii*st 
laying) and April 29 to May 2d, (second laying). 
Of the ten sets taken there were eight of 
sets of four eggs each, and two of three eggs 
each (one of these was a full set, the other ap- 
parently incomplete as the bii*d laid four the 
next time.) 

The nests were built in the same genei'til 
situations as last year, but most of them 
were lower, one however was higher than 
any of last year's, being seventy feet up in a 
loose barked pine, and fortunately reachable 
from the trunk. 

Last year's sets of the first laying could all 
have been taken on one day ; this year April Tith 
found incubated sets and empty nests as well. 

Of the fourteen nests found in various 
stages of completion, ten were found by watch- 
ing the birds building, two by seeing birds 
act suspiciously in the tree the nest was in, 
and two by looking in the neighborhood of 
where we thought a nest was. 

The male bird was found sitting on the nest 

on two occasions, both times in the forenoon. 

(\ S. Jir'ntilpjf, 
RAleijrh, X. i\ 
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The Chuck-wills Widow at Raleigh, 
N. C. 



The Chuck- wills Widow {Antrostomns carolin- 
ensia) is tolerably common here, but is very 
seldom seen — far less often than its smaller 
cousin, the Whip-poor-will, which to judge 
by the numbers of each bird which can be 
heard calling on any still night in the coun- 
try at the right time of year, ought to come 
to hand much less often than it does if it 
were as hard to flush as the big Widow. 

The birds start singing about the last week 
in April, and this seems to be the right time 
to find them, if indeed one is lucky enough 
to find them. 

My experience is as follows: I flushed one 
on April 21, 1885, but could not get a shot; on 
April 30, I flushed two along a fence, and after 
a while killed one sitting on a bush. From 
this time on to 1888 I never saw one at all, al- 
though I heard them whenever I happened to 
be in the country at night. 

On April 27, 1888, I flushed one from under 
a bush, whei*eupon he settled in a tree twenty- 
five feet from the ground, and was promptly 
collected ; while in bis death throes he disgorged 
the entire body, feathers and all of a Carolina 
Wren, which I suppose he had been intending 
to digest. The same day I flushed another, 
and had an easy shot but missed him clean. 

The few I have flushed always settled in 
trees, except in the last case, when the bird lit 
on the ground and was reflushe<l, and then 
settled in a tree and was missed. On the 
other hand Whip-poor-wills almost invariably 
light on the ground, and seldom in a bush. 
If the Widow roosts in trees this would ac- 
count for the great difficulty of finding one. 
Audubon says it roosts in hollow trees which 
would also increase its chances of eluding ob- 
servation. I have no doubt the bird nests in 
this section as it is a regular summer visitor 
about half as common as the Whip-poor-will, 
but I have never found the eggs. 

a S, Brimley. 
Raleljch, N. C. 



Birds of Chester County, Penn. 



Criticisms. 
Editor O. <fe O.; 

I have examined with considerable interest 
the list entitled **Bird8 of ('hester County, Pa.,'' 
by C. B. Ressel of Ercildoun, Pa., just com- 



pleted in the September O. & O., and while the 
bulk of the list is seemingly correct it con- 
tains some extraordinary statements concern- 
ing the breeding of certain species within our 
county that ai-e undoubtedly wrong. 

Had the author consulted any of the stand- 
ard works on ornithology he would have found 
that the summer habitat of such species as tb6 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax Jlaeiven- 
tria)^ Lincoln's Sparrow (Meloapiza lincolnii), 
Nashville Warbler {Hebninthophila ruficapUla)^ 
Blackbumian Warbler (Dendroica blackhumice)^ 
and Water Thrush (Seiurus noveboracenMs), 
was given as from Northern United States 
northward, excepting where elevated regions 
occur to the southward, such as the Adiron- 
dacks and Catskill Mountains, where a portion 
of them at least are found throughout the 
breeding season, associated with numerous 
species belonging to the Canadian fauna. 
But as Chester County nowhere offers such 
favorable, elevated areas as these species de- 
mand in this latitude, we must consider the 
instances named of their occurrence here as 
the result of a wrong identification. 

The American Bittern {Botanma lentiginomia). 
Red-shouldered Hawk (Buteo lineattui), Lieast 
Flycatcher {Empidonax mintmtui), Kose- 
breasted Grosbeak (Habia ludovicianus), Gol- 
den-winged Warbler (Helminthophila chrynop- 
tera), Parula Warbler (Compsoihlypis atnerica- 
na), Pine Warbler {Dendroica vigorsii)^ Prairie 
Warbler {Dendroica discolor), Louisiana Water 
Thrush {Seiurua motacilla), Hooded Warbler 
{Sylvania mitrata), Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
{Polioptila ccerulea), and Wilson's Thrush (Tur- 
du8fusc€8cen8)j are also found breeding in this 
county, according to Mr. Ressel. 

The fact that I have for the last twenty 
years given considerable attention to the nest- 
ing habits of our birds, would not alone, per- 
haps, justify me in criticizing that portion of 
the list that includes the last named species, as 
regular breedere here. But I found on careful 
inquiry among those who have had equal or 
better opportunities for studying our bird life, 
that all join me in saying that no authentic in- 
stances of the nesting of any of these species 
within the limits of Chester County has been 
recorded up to the present time. 

The fact however that some of them are 
known to breed in adjacent and similar terri- 
tory, bring it within the range of possibility 
that they may yet be found here, though such 
discoveries are not likely to fall to the lot of 
any one individual. Thon, H. Jackson, 

Wert Chenter, Chester Co., Pa., Oct. 19, ISSB. 
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Brief Notes. 



WlUUun Smith retamed from Santorem, Bnudl, the 
last of September. As previoosly reported, he vras 
taken sick early in the spring and nearly lost his life. 
He was carried on board the steamer in a helpless con- 
dition, bnt improved on the voyage so as to be able to 
walk upon arrival at New York. He is still very 
weak, but gaining. Fortunately for the projectors 
of the expedition he arranged with a party lo- 
cated at Santarem to furnish them with specimens from 
that locality in the future. Since his return word has 
been received that the physician, an American, who 
cared for him while there, has died. 

An Albino Cuckoo, pure white, J of the year, was 
taken at Concord, Mass., Sept. 24th. 

A member of congress, pleading for the establish- 
ment of Breakwaters, feelingly said, " Why, when I was 
at the coast twenty years ago, the * clilf * swallows had 
holes in the banks twelve feet, and to-day the holes 
stick out seven feet, such is the encroachiuent of the 
waves.** 

Just received a flue Little Brown Crane {Oru* cana- 
deiMit), killed Wednesday. Oct. 9th, at Natick, Rhode 
Island. J. M. Southwick. 

That*s rough— " a flsh*s palate.** 

** I was burned out, and saved nothing. Lost my en- 
tire museum and job office. . . . the Hawkeye O. & O. 
is discontinued for the present as I do not know where 
to send it.** £. B. Webster, Cresco, Iowa, Sept. 29. 

Where was Moses when the light went out? '* In the 
Standard Oil Co.'* 

A. D. Brown, Pipestone, Minn., writes, *«The O. & O. 
is one of the best Natural History Magazines pul»lished. 
It should be with every family in the country whether 
it contains a naturalist or not. It is a great educator 
of children.** [That's so. The O. & O. deals with a 
subject that is constantly before us, and one upon which 
the average man is more ignorant to-day than were his 
ancestors when they used to skip from bough to bongh 
in the treetops.] 

Why is a mad cat likely to be a successful one? Be- 
catUM it will purr severe. 

R. B. Trouslot writes that through all these months 
of silence the Hoosier Naturalist has not been lost 
sight of, and will again appear in our midst. Been 
over to Paris and doing the continent? 

What's the onlv thing on earth that*s what it's 
cracked up to be? "Ice." 

The ** Ornithologists* and Oologists* Directory," said 
to contain the names of the principal collectors in the 
United States, Canada and Great Britain, published 
by Menefee and Corless, San Jose, Cal., is now ready. 

Heat expands and cold contracts. Johnny says 
that's what make* the days longer in summer than in 
winter. 

" On Sept. 18th, I observed a pair of Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds and again on the 20th. I also saw a 
pair of Blue Birds on the 20th. Is not this rather late 
migration for these birds? W. Darwin Porter, Wan- 
nakee. Wis. [We should consider it late for the Hum- 
mers, but not unusual for Bluebirds to linger.] 

The National Magazine, published under the auspices 
of the new *• National Uiilverslty," which opened Oct. 



1st, as its organ, began with the October issue. It con- 
tains articles on literary, educational, and scientific 
subjects. Published at 182 Clark St., Chicago, Ul. 

Birds have been in unusual demand for millinery 
purposes this falL They are worn whole, without any 
attempt at disguise. A mighty (small) impression 
seems to have been made on the public sentiment. 

** Contributions to Science, No. 2," by Charles J. 
Maynard, contains many articles of interest and sev- 
eral colored plates. The illustrated article on the vocal 
organs of the American Bittern is unusually interest- 
ing. Two new species of butterflies from the West 
Indies are described and beautifully illustrated. Parts 
I to VI inclusive, of his eggs of North American birds 
are now ready. 

The changes and disasters that have followed one 
after another in the ornithological publishing ranks 
are stunning and disheartening, and now comes the 
report of one more crash. *» The Curlew," O. P. Hanger 
& Co., with the young ornithologists* association 
and the Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the 
Agassis Association, together with its ** plans for en- 
largement and improvement** and Its well *' considered 
plan for observation,*' has fallen victim and has been 
deeded, given, made over, packed, boxed and shipped 
to W. H. Foote, Pittsfleld, Mass. There seems to be a 
maelstrom in that locality and our advice to other pub- 
lishers is, ** Johnny get your gun, get your gun." 

O. Dennison Keeler, M.D., of Toledo, has been 
making quite an addition to his private collection of 
late. His calls at our office, while on his recent visits 
to this city, were a source of unusual entertainment. 
As we indulge in a cigar extracted from a box that he 
left in our care, we feel in no mood to dispute his 
statement that parrots are by no means a stupid bird. 
He related an instance that occurred (perhaps at the 
Smithsonian). A new comer, as he was inspecting the 
surroundings from his cage, espied a monkey in a 
corner. "Hello, monk, hello!** No answer. "Hello, 
monk, hello!" Again no reply. This time he took in 
the situation and soliloquized, " Well, don't you reply, 
I see you are stuffed, and you are such a poor job. 1*11 
bet you're the chap that started the monkey and the 
parrot story." Another of the same order electrified an 
old gentleman a few days since, who in passing stopped 
and admiringly began the usual formula of " Poor Poll, 
pretty Poll," when It shouted, " Say, old fellow, don't 
you ask me to have a cracker or I'll knock you out." 
But the doctor says both were outdone by a bird in his 
town that was owned by a young man who was a noted 
gallant, but of a rather diffident nature. He was par- 
ticularly attentive to a certain young lady, and while 
one day showing her his collection of ornithological 
specimens took the opportunity to make a proposal, 
in the usual manner on such occasions he was quite 
spoony and sealed the compact by pUntIng a kiss upon 
her fair brow, when both were startled by the parrot 
exclaiming. By Jove ! this is torture ; bring me a bird ! 

But to our minds the prize should be awarded to a 
parrot that was found In the bottom of his cage one 
morning and taken to a taxidermist, one of our com- 
petitors. While lying on the table awaiting Its turn, 
it revived, got up, but upon looking round, and observ- 
ing the distorted condition of several stuffed specimens, 
expired from fright and was not recognized when called 
for by its owner. 

That settles it— eggs jn coffee. 
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A Story of Old Game. 



He was a guileless college youth, 
That mirrored modesty and truth ; 
And sometimes at his musty room 
His sister called, to chase the gloom. 
One afternoon when she was there, 
Arranging things with kindly care. 
As often she had done before, 
There came a knock up<m the door. 
Our student, sensitive of fears 
Of thoughtless comrades* laughing Jeers, 
Had only time to make deposit 
Of his dear sister in a closet ; 
Then haste the door tt> open wide : 
His guest unbidden stepped inside. 

He was a cheery faced old man, 

And with apolog^ies began 

For calling, and then let him know 

That more than fifty years ago, 

When he was in his youthful bloom, 

He*d occupied that very room ; 

So thought he*d take the chance, he said. 

To see the changes time had made. 

''The same old window, same old view— 

Ha, ha ! the same old pictures, too ! *' 

And then he tapped them with his cane, 

And laughed his merry laugh again. 

** The same old sofa, I declare ! 

Dear me I It must be worse for wear. 

The same old shelves t** And then he came 

A nd spied the closet door. " The same — 

Oh, my " A woman*s dress peeped through. 

Quick as he could be closed it to. 

He shook his head. " Ah ! ah ! the same 

(Md game, 5'oung man, the same otd game ! " 

" Would you my reputation slur?" 
The youth gasped ; ** That's my sister, sir ! " 
** Ah,** said the old man with a sigh, 
**The same old lie— the same old lie.*' 

-From W. B. C. 



Correspondence. 



Editor O. <fe Or. 

While collecting birds the other day, Au^. 
28th, I shot tliree Ked-bellied Nuthatches. 
They were feeding in white birch trees much 
in the same manner as Warblers would. I also 
shot a Cape May Warbler, the only one I ever 
saw. Is it not ratlier early for these birds 
so far south? W, //. Lucas, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 



Editor O. <fc O.; 

I noticed in August O. «fe O. a communica- 
tion from Mr. C. J. Maynard referring to an ar- 
ticle of views on the Florida Burrowing Owl. 
All I can do is to i*eiterat« tlie facts before 
stated. 

Pray do not let Bro. Maynard think that I 
feel at all unhappy about it, but I must say that 



if he had had a little more ^^experience in this 
state'' he would find it easy to distinguish be- 
tween the hole of a Gopher {Xerobaten f tip,) and 
that of an Owl. They are not often near 
together, and possess no characteristics in com- 
mon except that both are holes. And I cannot 
doubt the testimony of both whites and Indi- 
ans that the Owls dig their own holes. 

I found lots of OwPs holes in the Kinivue 
praiiie; also many Oopher holes; also 
many snake or spider holes (so called); also 
one undoubted skunk's hole. All these holes 
were different kinds of holes, and I must claim 
some weight for my **hole experience." 

Besides — though it is but an instance — the 

only one that I saw to shoot was actually dig- 

^ng. I found the fresh earth excavated and 

the tracks and castings of the bird one day. 

Several days later I found the bird and shot 

it. The habitation showed still more work 

done upon it than on the day when it was first 

examined. And this in spite of the fact 

that I had dug down into it at several places 

the first day I found it, and as I thought 

ruined it for its possessor. There were several 

deserted Owl burrows close by which the owner 

of this one might have occupied. 

Walter Hoxie, 
Beanport, S. C. 



Editor O. <fe O.: 

I saw down at Quinsigamond Lake last Fri- 
day two birds which I thought yon would like 
to know about They were a Northern Phala- 
rope and a Passenger Pigeon. I got within 
fifteen feet of the Phalarope, which was en« 
gaged in catching insects on the water. The 
Pigeon flew over the boat. The Phalarope is 
a bird that is very rare here and the Pigeons 
are not common, although I most always see 
one or two every migration. 

Ralph II, Ilolman, 
Worcester, Aug. 26. 



New Publications. 

Contributions to Science, Vol. 1, No. 2, 0. J. 
Maynard. Contains Description of ('ory's Qan- 
net, Vocal organs of the American Bittern, 
Monograph of the Genus Strophia, Notes on 
the Anatomical Structure of the Crowned 
Crane, Description of a new species of Butter- 
fly from the West Indies, each subject be- 
ing illustrated with liand-colored plates 
drawn on stone by the author. 
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No. II. 



Overland Journey — Texas to the 
Pacific. 



The range and mip-ation of birds is always 
an interesting topic. In an overland jonrney 
from the (Julf of Mexico to the Pacific, re- 
cently, a limited opportunity was offered to 
make notes, of which I gladly availed myself. 
To be sure, looking from a car window is a 
Tery unsatisfactory way to get details, yet, in 
this way, I saw much of bird life that in- 
terested me. Texas being my native state, I 
paid very little attention to its feathered in- 
habitants, further than to note .<iome rare 
specimen or odduess in plumage. Hut ns I 
passed fi^om Texas into New Mexico I men- 
tally resolved to note the range of om* most 
common birds, as far as it was possible. New 
Mexico being extremely bari*en seemed to 
offer but little inducement even to the 
Ground Sparrow, yet I noted them in num- 
bers, also the Nighthawk, and in the higher 
lands, where a little timber existed at the 
base of the mountains, the Red- winged Black- 
bird seemed supremely happy. The cacti, 
which abound, seemed to teem with Mouni- 
ing Doves, and I concluded that there was 
more to New Mexico than its face indicated. 

As the mountains of Coloi-ado are entered, 
and an ascent commenced, bird life grows 
less and less. As the train dashed into a 
wooded i*avine 1 noted with curiosity and pleas- 
ure the first Magpie that I had ever seen on 
it« native heath. It deserted its place with 
reluctance and settled a few moments after 
and began swaying its body and ruffling its 
feathers with characteristic impudence. Here, 
too, I noticed a great fiock of Crows passing 
through the stunted timber. After the moun- 
tains were passed, and Fishers, Greys, and 
Pikes Peaks, with their snow clad summits, 
were being admired, I again noted the Field 
Sparrow, a single pair, running over the dreary 



prairie. Nothing further was noted until 
Manitou Junction was passed, where, in the 
midst of a rain and thunder storm 1 noted a 
large flock of Mourning Doves, and then all 
indications of feathered life ceased. That even- 
ing Denver was reached, and for the time 
being, birds were forgotten, not absolutely, for 
1 remembered that as I passed the spui's of 
the Kocky Mountains, and gazed into their 
solitude, a great longing came over me, a 
longing to wander into their most secret 
depths, and fathom the mysteries of feathered 
existence there. I well knew that although 
nothing was to be seen, compaiiitively, along 
an iron highway there was much in the moun- 
tains and their valleys. Birds had their homes 
there. Birds whose acquaintance I had only 
made through the medium of books, and I 
longed fen* a personal interview. 

I left Denver bound for Portland, Oregon, in 
the morning, and what a bright, sunshiny 
moi*ning it was. Behind, the Rocky Moun- 
tains presented a majestic appearance, the 
sunlight glancing on their sides assisted 
many exquisite tints to mingle. They gradu- 
ally gi'ew less and less distinct, till finally a pur- 
ple^ haze on the hoiizon enclosed them in its 
grasp. Befoi*e, was a prairie, broken now 
and then by a town enclosed in a growth of 
Cottonwood trees and immense wheat fields. 
Irrigation has done it all, and the birds have 
kept pace with the march of civilization. 
There were clouds of Red-wing Blackbirds; 
and Gi'ackles, Meadow Larks, Field and 
Song Sparrows served to enliven the land- 
scape; and rest assured that the caw of the 
Crow broke the stillness. The praine land 
lying between the reclaimed fertile spots pre- 
sents to the eye nothing but sage gi'ass. Oc- 
casionally a Road-runner would be seen deftly 
edging its way through — they and a few 
Meadow Larks, with their cheery songs, were 
all that broke the solitude. After passing 
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Cheyenne, and the ascent of the Rocky Moun- 
tains began, I saw three varieties of Hawks, 
viz: Marah, Pigeon, and Sparrow Hawks. The 
two former wei'e not abundant, and when 
seen were wheeling over a deep chasm, or 
near the point of a steep precipice. There 
were numbera of the latter, and as tlie ti-ain 
tliundered on they relinquished their places 
on the tops of the telegraph poles with evi- 
dent reluctance. On the ground nothing 
was to be seen. On one occasion as a field 
was passed (which in Wyoming are widely 
sepai*ated) Mourning Doves got up in num- 
bers. Some time after passing Sherman, the 
highest point in the Rocky Mountains on the 
line of the Union Pacific R.R., the road takes 
up with, and follows the bank of the most 
charming of streams, the edges of which are 
fringed with the thickest growth of wild 
willows imaginable. Here birds seemed to 
revel, but on account of the thick growth and 
rapidly moving train much was lost. I found 
it impossible to distinguish the species of 
Warblei-s, of which I got many glimpses. I 
noted, however, Magpies without number; 
Great and Green Herons, Peeps, Lesser and 
Greater Yellow-legs, Kildeer in numbei-s, Red- 
wing Blackbirds, Grackles, Blue-wing Teal, 
Grey and Mallard ducks, and a family of Can- 
ada Geese. What struck me as particularly 
remarkable and seemed worthy of a note in 
italics, was the appearance of two or three 
varieties of Gulls. Their presence in the 
centre of Wyoming, and so far inland com- 
pletely mystified me. The explanation of a 
fellow passenger seemed satisfactory. He 
attributed their presence to the near prox- 
imity of Great Bear Lake, Utah. No doubt 
they were on their way there. Idaho was 
duly entered, and the stream then deserted us. 
Idaho is indeed barren, offering nothing bet- 
ter to look at than a vast rolling prairie of 
sage grass. The sight of a flock of Mourning 
Doves was indeed welc(»me, and the occasional 
song of a Meadow Lark from such a desert 
delighted the car. As evening came on we 
got into the hills, and in the twilight passed 
a lake of surpassing beauty, that nestled like 
a gem in the embrace of the hills. The sun 
had sunk to rest some time before, and there 
lingered in the west that tender and mysteri- 
ous light which so influences our better na- 
tures. The atmosphere was soft and still ; not 
a ripple disturbed the lakers surface, on which 
the hills reflected themselves. The train's 
thunder frightened five Mallards, and soon 
thev were silhouettes in the sky. Had there 



been a deer in the vicinity Laudseer's **Sanc- 
tuary'* would have been complete. 

A short time after entering the state of 
Oregon the Blue Mountains ai*e penetrated, 
and the giant fii*s, for which Oregon and 
Washington are n(»ted, made their appearance. 
It seems strange that in so much timber, birds 
are rai*e. I noted only two varieties of Wmnl- 
peckera, Hairy and Flicker; the latter were 
comparatively abundant. The same can be 
said of Washington. Here I have had ample 
opportunity to observe and find bird life in the 
timber confined almost exclusively to Jays and 
Flickers. I have seen, however, a flock of 
Yellow Rumps, Song and Field Sparrows, Blue 
birds and Nighthawks without number. The 
latter seem to be making their way to the 
south-west. On Puget Sound and the Pacific 
coasts, I have noted three varieties of Gull»» 
Marsh and Gi-eat Terns, Semi pal mated Snipe, 
and Teal, Ducks, and Mallards in numbers. 
The latter are on their Southern jour- 
ney. 

In conclusion I beg to add that I have seen 
all the birds I have mentioned on Galveston 
Island, stat« of Texas, with the exception of 
the Magpie and Roadrunner. Befoi-e return- 
ing home California will be visited, when a 
further opportunity to observe will be offered. 

Hoyer Gonzalen, 
(lalventon, Texas. 



Leach's Petrel at Brockton Heights. 



On October 10th a boy brought me a Leach's 
Petrel which he said a gentleman had shot 
while resting on an apple tree (the gentleman 
of course). This is the first time I ever heard 
of a Peti*el being twenty miles inland, in 
Massachusetts at least. 

He was probably driven in by the north- 
east storm which existed at the time. But 1 
have always supposed that a Petrel could with- 
stand the fury of the wildest tempest and this 
was only an ordinary storm. Still the fact re- 
mains that this one was twenty miles from 
the nearest salt water and in an apparently 
exhausted condition when captured. Let us 
hear from others on the subject, and if it is a 
common occuri-ence, I, at least, shall learn 
something new. U. H. Carr. 

[One was taken in Boston, on October 18th, 
in the Back Bay district, hung to the telegi-aph 
wires. — B,] 
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Notes on Nebraska Birds. 



(Continued from page 172, Vol. XIU.) 

289. Colinus virginianiiB (Linn.). Bob- 
white. Resident; abnudaiit. Begin laying the 
last of April. Nei^t in a depression on the 
ground, generally in the grass on the prairie, 
the grass at the edge of thickets being a fav- 
orite place, and also in the grain fields. 
Nests usually composed of grasses, arched 
over, with entrance at the side, but often found 
in the fields after the gi*ain is cut, composed 
almost wholly of the stubble. A nest ex- 
amined May 19, 1889, was composed of 
grass, arched over, with entrance at the side, 
and contained 16 eggs, cream white; in shape 
conical; average size, 1.61 x. 90. The Bob- 
white was formerly more abundant in Eastern 
Nebraska than it is now. Uuntei's keep its 
number reduced, and during severe winters a 
great many perish. 

297. DendragapuH obscurim (Say.). Dusky 
Grouse. Collected hi Black Hills and at La- 
ramie Peak, Nebraska, in August. (Baird). 
Probably breeds in the state. 

803. Bonana utnbeilas (Linn.). Ruffed 
Grouse. Resident in Eastern Nebraska; not 
common. In the early settlement of the state 
it was quite common in the timber along the 
Missouri River, but has almost disappeared. 
Mr. Phelps, of Peru, reports seeing a number 
in the timber near Peru, during the fall of 
1S88, and Mr. Gillilan saw a pair of them in 
the SHme timber in January, 1888. 

805. Tympanuchus atnericanun (Reich.). 
Prairie Hen. Resident; common in eastern 
and middle Nebraska. Begin laying the last 
of ApHl. Its favorite place of nesting is in 
the thick grass on the praiiie. The nest con- 
sists of a hollow scratched in the soil, spar- 
ingly lined with grass and feathers. In the 
early settlement of the state the Prairie Hen 
was very abundant, but the breaking up of 
the prairie has destroyed its natural nesting 
place; the burning of the grass in the spring 
destroyed countless numbers of eggs; and be- 
ing a favorite game for hunters its number 
has been greatly reduced. It seems likely 
that it will soon be exterminated in the east- 
em part of the state. 

807. Tympanuchua paUldlcinctus (Ridgw.). 
Lesser Prairie Hen. Not on record as a Ne- 
braska bird, but is given by Col. Goks as resi- 
dent in Southern Kansas; rare. Is found in 
Dakota (McChesney), and probably occurs in 
the state. 



808. Pedioecetes phaslanellm campestris 
(Ridgw.). Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. Res- 
ident in Western Nebraska; rare. 

80'.). CentrocercuH urophasiamis (Bonap.). 
Sage Grouse. Resident in Western Nebi*aska; 
becoming wtxe, (Aughey). 

810. Meleagr'iH yallopato (Linn.). Wild 
Turkey. In the early settlement of the state, 
an abundant resident, but becoming rare. 

815. JCctopiates migratoriu» (Linn.). Passen- 
ger Pigeon. Given by Aughey as abundant 
during some years. 

816. Zenaidura macroura (Linn.). Mourn- 
ing Dove. Summer resident; very abundant; 
arrive the last of March; begin laying the last 
of April. Nest usually placed in the forks of 
trees or the low branches, loosely constructed 
of twigs, and lined with vines, grass, or leaves. 
Nest also on the ground. Eggs, two; white; 
elliptical to ovate; size, 1.12 x. 90. 

825. Catharten aura (Linn.). Turkey Vul- 
ture. • Summer resident; common. Sometimes 
seen during the winter. 

827. Elanoiden forficatfM (Linn.). Swallow- 
tailed Kite. Aughuy says, **Sparingly repre- 
sented all over the state. In Dixon Co., a 
pair nested for at least four years in succes- 
sion, on a Cottonwood on Badger Creek.'' 

829. Ictinia mUutitmippiensia (Wils.). Miss- 
issippi Kite. Not on record as a Nebraska 
bird, but is fouml in Iowa and breeds in Kan- 
sas. May occasionally occur in the state. 

;):il. Circus kud»oniu9 {Liuu,). Marsh Hawk. 
Resident; common in all parts of the state. 

;W2. AccipUer velox (WiU.). Sharp-shinned 
Hawk, (y'ommon winter sojourner in South- 
em Nebraska. Collected at Black Hills and 
BHdger*s Pass, Nebraska, in August, (Baird), 
and probably breeds in the northern part of 
tlie state. 

88:J. Accipiter cooper i (Bonap.). Cooper's 
Hawk. Common summer resident. Begin 
laying the first of May. A nest examined 
May 16, 1888 was in the fork of a hickory 
tree, about fifty feet from the ground, and 
composed of oak sticks and twigs, lined with 
oak and hickory bark. The nest contained 
three eggs, in color pale bluish-white, showing 
blotches of gray blue on closer examination; 
size, 1.86x1.42; inform, shoi*t elliptical ovate. 

8:i4. Accipiter atricapiUuM (Wils.). Ameri- 
can Goshawk. This bird has not been ob- 
served by us in Nebraska, but there is one 
specimen from Oummings Co., in the State 
University collection, and Aughey mentions 
dissecting one in August, on the borders of 
Dixon and Cedar counties. 
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337. Buteo borealis (Gmel.). Red- tailed 
Aawk. Resident; common. 

337a. Buteo borealis kriderii (Hoopes.) 
Kinder^ s Hawk. Not on record as a Nebraska 
bird, but is found in Iowa and Kansas; 
breeds in Dakota, and probably occui-s in the 
state. 

3376. Buteo borealis calurus (Cass.). West- 
ern Red- tail. Colonel Goss says, '*not an un- 
common winter sojourner in Kansas." Two 
specimens wei*e collected at Noi*th Platte, 
(Baird), in August, 1857. 

338. Buteo harlani (And. ). Harlan' s Hawk. 
Do not find this bird mentioned in any report 
on Nebraska birds. Two specimens were col- 
lected near Peru, in April, 1886. Probably a 
rare winter visitant. 

339. Buteo lineatus (Gmel.). Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk. Resident; quite common in 
Eastern Nebraska. 

342. Buteo mcainsoni (Bonap.). Swainson's 
Hawk. Resident. Aughey says, **rather 
abundant in the state in the vicinity of streams 
of water where timber exists." Baird men- 
tions collecting it on Heart river, Little Mis- 
souri, and Loup Fork of the Platte. 

343. Buteo latissimuJi (Wils.). Broad -winged 
Hawk. Have seen but one specimen of it, and 
no mention is made of it in Nebraska repoi-ts. 
A specimen killed near Peru was brought to 
the laboratory of the State Normal in the fall 
of 1888. 

347a. Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis 
(Gmel.). American Rough-legged Hawk. 
Rare in Southeni Nebi*a8ka, (Aughey). Aug- 
hey mentions examining one from Beatrice, 
in September, 1873. There is a specimen in 
the State univei*sity collection from West 
Point. 

348. Archibuteo fe^rugineus (L\cht), Ferru- 
ginous Rough-leg. Resident. Have not seen 
it in Ea8tei*n Nebraska, but it is quite common I 
in the western part of the state. | 

.349. Aquila chryscBtos (Linn.). Golden Ea- \ 
gle. Resident; not common. Have seen it a 
number of times in East Nebraska, and a 
specimen killed near Peru, is in the State Nor- , 
mal laboratory. Aughey mentions seeing it 
twice on the Republican. 

.352. Halimetuh leueocephalus (Linn.). Bald | 
Eagle. Resident. Mr. Kennedy says a pair ' 
nested for a number of years near Omaha. | 
More common in Eastern Nebraska than the * 
Golden Eagle. \ 

355. Falco mexicanus (Schleg.). Prairie Fal- i 
con. Only occasionally seen in Nebraska, (Aug- ! 
hey). Collected by Baird at Bridger s Pass, in I 



August, and at Ft Berthold in September, 
1856. 

356. Falco peregrinus anatum (Bonap.). 
Duck Hawk. Resident; not common. 

357. Faico columbarius (Linn.). Pigeon 
Hawk. Aughey says, ''Abundant all over the 
state." 

358. Falco richardsonii (Ridgw.). Richard- 
son's Merlin. Rather common in Nebraska. 
Breeds here. (Aughey). 

360. Falco sparverius (Linn.). American 
Sparrow Hawk. Resident; common. 

364. Pandion haliceetus carolinensis (Gmel.) 
American Osprey. A specimen in the mu- 
seum at Crete, reported by Prof. Swezey is 
the only specimen we know of collected in the 
state. 

365. Strix pratincola (Bonap.). American 
Barn Owl. Aughey says, *'Only occasionally 
found in Nebraska, but breeds here." 

366. Asio wilsonianus. (Less.). American 
Long-eared Owl. Aughey records this bird as 
very rare. It is quite common in Eastern 
Nebraska, but we have been unable to deter- 
mine whether or not it is common in other 
parts of the state. 

367. Anio accipitrinus (Pall.). Short-eared 
Owl. Common in Eastern Nebiiiska, is found 
all over the state, but according tt» Aughey, is 
most abundant along the Missouri bottoms. 

368. Syrnium nebulosum (Forst.). BaiTed 
Owl. Not uncommon in Eastei*n Nebraska, 
and breeds here. A nest examined by Joseph 
Gillilan, of Peru, March 2"», 1888, contained 
two eggs. Color, white; form, subspherical ; 
size, 2.00x1.68. 

372. Nyctala acadica (Gmel.). Saw- whet 
Owl. Prof. Swezey reports a specimen in the 
museum at Crete. Probably a rare winter 
sojourner. 

373. Megascops asio (Linn.). Screech Owl. 
Resident; abundant in Eastern Nebraska. A 
nest examined May 12, 1888, was about forty 
feet from the gi'ound, in the hollow of a ma- 
ple tree. The nest contained but four eggs. 
Color white; form, subspherical ; size 1.44x1.24. 

.375. Bxibo virginianus (Gmel.). Great 
Horned Owl. Resident; common. 

375a. Bubo virginianus subarcticus. (Hoy). 
Western Horned Owl. Mr. Frank Neal shot a 
male, January, 1889, in the timber about six 
miles west of Pern. 

376. Nyctea nyctea (Linn.). Snowy Owl. Win- 
ter visitant. 

378. Speotyto runicularia hypogcen (Bonap.). 
Burrowing Owl. Abundant in Middle and 
Western Nebi^aska. 
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382. Conurus carolinensU (Linn.). Caro- 
lina Paroquet The only record we find of this 
bird is in ** Birds of North America,'* by 
Baird, Cassin and Lawrence, 1856. Old set- 
tlers report it as quite common along the 
Missouri river, in the early settlement of the 
state. 

388. Coccyztis americanua (Linn,), Yellow- 
billed ('uckoo. Common summer resident; ar- 
rive about the first of May. 

387. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus (Wils.). 
Black-billed Cuckoo. Summer resident, but 
much more rare than the Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. 

390. Ceryle alryon (Linn.). Belted King- 
fisher. Common summer resident Last year 
it arrived here about the first of April, but its 
time of arrival and time of leaving varies with 
the season. 

W. Edgar Taylor and A, H. Van Vleet, 

Pern, Nebraska. 



Nesting Dates in x888 at Raleigh, 
N. C. 



March 9. Great Honied Owl, set of 1 egg 
from nest 50 feet in pine. 

April 7. Brown-headed Nuthatch, set of fl 
from dead stub, 5 feet. 

April 9. Pine Warbler, set of 4, 20 feet in 
pine. 

April 9. BaiTed Owl, set of 2, 20 feet in 
hollow birch stub. 

April 13. Bluebird, set of 5, hole in apple 
tree. 

April 21. Mourning Dove, set of 2, 9 feet in 
pine. 

April 21. Carolina Tit, set of 6, 7 feet in 
dead stub. 

April 26. White-eyed Vireo, set of 4, 4 feet in 
alder. 

April 26. Carolina Wren, set of 5, nest in 
side of bank. 

April 26. Turkey Vulture, set of 2, by side 
of fallen pine. 

April 28. Tufted Tit, set of 6 in hollow dog- 
wood. 

May 2. Whip-poor-will, set of 2. 

May 4. Pine Warbler, last set (of 4) 60 feet 
in pine. 

May 7. Field Sparrow, set of 4 in bunch of 
weeds. 

May 8. Wood Tlirush set of 4, 7 feet in dog- 
wood. 

May 9. Mockingbird, set of 4, 7 feet in cedar. 



May 10. Redwing Blackbird, set of 4, 5 feet 
in reeds. 

May 11. Ruby-throated Hummer, set of 2, 
25 feet in maple. 

May II. Carolina Tit, last set (of 4) in dead 
stub. 

May 11. Yellow-throated Warbler, set of 1, 
65 feet in pine. 

May 11. Rough- winged Swallow, set of 1 
from hole in bank. 

May 15. Brown-headed Nuthatch, last set 
(of 4) from dead stub. 

May 15. Cardinal, set of 3, 2 feet in brush. 

May 16. Yellow-breasted Chat, set of 4, 3 
feet in briars. 

May 17. Prairie Warbler, set of 3, 7 feet in 
sweet gum. 

May 23. Brown Thrasher, set of 4, 6 feet }n 
briars. 

May 24. Indigo Bunting, set of 3 in sweet 
gum. 

May 28. Rough- winged Swallow, set of 5 
from same hole as on May 11. 

May 28. Kingbird, set of 3, 15 feet in mul- 
berry. 

June 1. Wood Pewee, set of 2, 18 feet in pine. 

June 5. Red-eyed Vireo, set of 3, 10 feet in 
sweet gum. 

June 8. Blue Grosbeak, set of 3, 2 feet in 
elders. 

June 8. Tufted Tit, last set (of 5) in apple 
tree. 

June 8. Least Bittern, set of 3, 4 feet in 
marsh growth. 

June 9. Bluebird, last set (of 4) in hole in 
fence post. 

June 11. Prairie Warbler, last set (of 3) in 
black haw. 

June 11. Orchard Oriole, set of 4. 7 feet in 
mulberry. 

June 11. Turkey Vulture, last set (of 2) 
among fallen pines. 

June 14. Kingbird, last set (of 3) 12 feet in 
dead sweet gum. 

June 15. Summer Tanager, set of 3, 10 feet 
in pine. 

June 21. Mourning Dove, last set (of 2) in 
bush. 

June 25. Yellow-breasted Chat, last set (of 
4) 3 feet in thorn bush. 

June 2.-). Acadian Flycatcher, set of 2, 20 
feet in willow oak. 

July 2. Field Sparrow, last set (of 3). 

July 2. Cardinal, last set (of 3) in alders. 

July 5. Mockingbird, last set (of 4) b% feet 
in sweet gum. 

C. S. Brimley, 
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A Pleasant Hour. 



On the 27tli of May, 1889, I reached Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa, a small country town some 
twenty-three miles northeast from Omaha. 
While my errand was purely a business one, 
I nevertheless had my eyes open for any- 
thing in the oological line, and, as we did not 
arrive until after four o'clock in the after- 
noon, too late for business, we concluded to 
devote the balance of the day to a stroll 
through the woods which cover the hills and 
ravines to the north of the town. So after 
depositing our baggage safely in our room at 
the hotel we started out. By '*we'' I mean 
my wife and myself, for she enjoys the woods 
and fields fully as much as I do, and never 
misses a chance to accompany me on my 
tramps. 

It was now five o'clock, and fully a quar- 
ter of an hour later when we I'eached the 
woods. What a relief it was to enter them, 
and how gloriously cool and still it seemed, 
only those who, like ourselves have tried it 
after having spent a long, hot, and dusty day 
on the train can imagine. We strolled 
slowly along listening to the continual music 
of the birds; breathing in long, deep draughts 
of the pure, cool air, and watching sharply 
for anything that looked like a nest. Sud- 
denly I laid my hand on my wife's arm and 
there to the right, not more than fifteen feet 
from the path, was our fii*8t find. A rough, 
rather bulky mass of dead twigs. It was 
pljU;ed about eight feet above the ground in 
a young elm and proved to be a nest of the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hahia ludovicinna) 
and to contain seven eggs, five of which be- 
longed to the rightful owners of the nest and 
the other two to the Cowbii*d (Molothni« ater). 
After safely consigning them to the old cigar- 
box which did duty as a collecting box, we re- 
sumed our walk. Bird life was abundant all 
around us, but it would take too long to enum- 
erate the different species observed. 

A little further along another nest greeted 
our eyes. This time it was that of the Wood 
Thrush {TiirdiiM mustelimis) and contained four 
fresh eggs. It was built in the crotch of a 
small sapling about twelve feet from the 
ground. The spectacle of myself, a firm 
grasp on the sapling with one hand, the nest 
in the other, and all the while ti'ying to 
place it in my wife's outstretched hands, 
would, no doubt, have proved quite laughable 
to an onlooker; however, there was no one to 



look, and to us it was all veiy sober earnest. 
On again reaching the ground I followed the 
old bird, who kept constantly flitting from one 
tree or bush to another, to make sure of my 
identification. While engaged in this occupa- 
tion I was st-artled by a large brownish look- 
ing bird which arose from the ground almost 
from under my feet. A glance and I recog- 
nized the Whip-poor-will {Antroatomus voci- 
feriut) and there, too, right before me, on the 
bare ground at the edge of abiush heap lay 
the two eggs. There was no attempt what- 
ever at a nest, the eggs being laid simply upon 
the dead leaves which covered the ground. 
It was a beautiful contrast, too, which was 
brought out by the dark brown background 
of the leaves, and the gi*ayish, marbled sur- 
face of the two eggs. Having safely dis- 
posed of this last find we resumed our ti-amp, 
and had not gone fifty feet when another 
bird arose from almost under our feet. This 
time it was the Black and White Warbler 
{Mniotilta varia)^ who fluttered lamely off, us- 
ing all the tactics peculiar to many of the 
ground-builders when flushed from the nest. 
Paying no attention to her we devoted our- 
selves to a search for the nest, and in a few mo- 
ments success rewarded our efforts. It was 
composed externally of roots and a few twigs, 
and lined with hair; the whole being placed 
in a slight hollow in the ground at the foot of 
a sapling. The eggs were six in number, four 
belonging to the parent birds and the remain- 
ing two to that avian parasite, the Cowbird. 
One of the Warbler's eggs was badly cracked 
or broken, and glued fast to the bottom of the 
nest. The cigar box was again called into re- 
quisition, and, as it was now supper time we 
turned our steps in the direction of the hotel 
quite elated at our success. 

In looking back over my varied experiences 
afield I fail to recall one which gave me more 
real pleasure than the one short hour whose 
principal occun*ences I have tried to outline 
above. 

While travelling through Iowa this spring I 
several times found nests of the Robin (Mernla 
miffratoria) placed on top of the oil box of I'l eight 
cat's. They were placed between the wheel and 
the equalizer. At the same time I also found 
several placed on the fioor timbers of the car. 
These nests contained eggs in some instances. 
Most of the cars had been side tracked for 
some time and to this fact, as well as to the 
scarcity of trees in that country, I attiibuted 
the choice of so unusual a nesting place. 

Geo. L. Toppnn. 
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A Collecting Trip to Lac-qui-parle 
Co., Minn. 



(Continued.) 

On the 14th it rained, and as I had not pre- 
pared all the birds I got the day before, I was 
kept busy till noon. The rain nearly ceased in 
the afternoon, so I put on a rubber coat and 
went out to looK for I^ongspuiV nests. While 
out in a field where a man was ploughing I 
was watching the Black Terns following him 
and picking up the wpims and insects turned 
up by the plow. Pi*eseutly I heard the unmis- 
takable cry of a Franklin^ s Gull, which soon 
was also following the plow, and also picking 
up worms. As it was only a short distance to 
the store I ran back and got my gun. Upon 
returning to the field I found two of the gulls 
sitting on a fun*ow at the other end of the 
field. Tlie farmer assured me his horse would 
not get scared and gave me permission to 
shoot When within about thii*ty yards I shot 
at one and killed it, and shot the other as it 
hovei-ed an instant over the dead one. On 
having the birds in my hand 1 was greatly im- 
pressed with their beauty. The beautiful pink 
bloom on the underparts, the carmine bill and 
eyelids set in the deep black of the head, and 
above all its trim graceful figure so elegantly 
displayed in flight The farmer joined me in 
a short time: he said they wei*e known as 
Prairie Doves, and assured me that he had 
killed them witli a whip while following the 
plow. 

While on the way back I came upon a speci- 
men of the Western Kingbird, but did not 
shoot it, being too much absorbed with my 
gulls. Upon dissecting them their stomachs 
were found to contain angle-worms and grubs, 
principally the former. Afterwards whenever 
I wanted any Franklin Gulls 1 would go out and 
find some one ploughing and would most al- 
ways find from one to fifty following it. I 
collected a large series of these birds and 
noted but little variation, it being principally 
in the size of the bill and the black markings 
on the tips of the wings, but the species is 
unmistakable. Females collected on the 15th 
had eggs in them the size of a quail's, but by 
the last of May I could find no nests. 

On the the 15th I was out, with a horse and 
buggy, with my father. We went to the same 
swamp I was At on the 18th. On the way we 
came across a flock of about one hundred 
Franklin's Gulls sitting in a field. Having 
only two I wanted more. When I brought 



down the first bird all the gulls in the vicinity 
began to hover over their dead comi-ade, and 
it was no trouble to kill as many as I wanted 
so when the eighth one fell from the fiock I 
stopped, but the gulls continued to fiy ner- 
vously around long after we had left. 

When We reached the swamp we found more 
birds than on my previous visit. The first 
thing I shot was a pair of Wilson's Phalarope 
as they flew by me; being close together 1 got 
them at a shot. As I proceeded 1 found these 
birds very plentiful, collecting as many as I 
wanted. They were generally found in flocks 
of eight or ten swimming around in the shal- 
low water, now and then thrusting their head 
under water in search of food. They kept up 
an incessant croaking sound, not unlike that 
of a duck, and fully as loud. I kept a sharp 
lookout for any Northeni Phalarope, but could 
find none. A few of both varieties of Yellow- 
legs were scattei'ed around but wei*e very wild. 

While watching some Sandpipers that were 
fiying ai'ound 1 thought I saw some with a 
large amount of bhick on their plumage: so 
when they settled I crept up near enough and 
got a shot, killing three Ked-backed, two White- 
rumped and one Pectoral Sandpiper. I was 
quite surprised to find the Red-backed Sand- 
pipera so common here, for in a few days the 
Pectorals left and quantities of Ked-backed 
and White-rumped put in an appearance. By 
the way 1 donH believe that the White-rumped 
Sandpiper {ActodromaM bonaparti) has been re- 
corded in the state befoi^e. I accordingly add 
it to the list 

The God wits were very plenty this morn- 
ing, and I took advantage of the opportunity 
and collected a few, four of the Marbled and 
another Hudsonian. There is a decided differ- 
ence in the length of the bill of the Marbled 
Godwits, the female having the lon;^e8t Be- 
fore going home I stopped to get a few Black 
Terns. Out of eleven birds of this species, 
that 1 collected while there, three had white 
patches on the throat at the base of the lower 
mandible. It seemed strange that this slight 
albinism was in the same place in the three 
birds. 

The next day, the 16th, I went out in the 
country in a wagon with a man who was buy- 
ing up cattle; was gone all day and had a 
pleasant trip. While nding through a pasture 
1 saw a strange bird sitting on a rock, which 
I soon made out to be a male McCown's Long- 
spur. I got out and spotted it, and as I did 
so an old horae standing near, in his frantic 
effort to get out of the country, slipped and 
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fell flat **Now you have done it," said my 
companion, thinking I had shot the horse, but 
it soon gathered itself together and with tail 
high in air was soon out of sight. Several 
times we attempted to drive within range of 
Golden Plover, but it was no use they would 
fly every time. 

Among other birds I secured during the day 
was a Western VVillet, which upon skinning 
was found to contain a perfect egg. I was 
constantly on the lookout for nests of thiit 
species and the God wits as well as Ducks, but 
as they nest at random anywhere on the 
praine they are difficult to find; in fact I could 
And none. 

I found several deserted nests of Prairie 
Hen and Field Plover that had been bui-nt over 
by Are. Lirge numbers of eggs are destroyed 
annually in this way and by the breaking 
plow. On the 17 th 1 added a Forster*s Tern 
ta my collection. On the i8th, secured several 
Golden Plover on a weedy piece of ground 
that permitted a close approach to the flock. 

On the 2ist I was again in this same fleld 
with a young boy who had more or less of an 
ornithological spirit in him. He would chase 
the Plover up and I would shoot at them as 
they flew over me. Beiug concealed in the 
weeds the plan worked admirably, and we soon 
had quite a bunch. While thus hidden a small 
flock of snipe-like looking birds hove in sight 
As they went by in close range, like a whirl- 
wind, I had time to send a load of No. 12 shot 
among them, with the effect of killing two 
and wounding the third which dropped out of 
the flock a short distance ahead. Upon recov- 
ering my two birds I was delighted to flnd 
them to be Buff-breasted Sandpipei-s, a bird I 
had long been in search of. A light load of 
No. 12 was necessai7 to get the other wounded 
one. When we were well on our way home 
another flock rose from a wheat field; being 
unprepared for them they got off a good ways 
before 1 could shoot, but had the satisfaction 
of seeing one drop dead at forty yards, killed 
with Xo. 12 shot — a good distance I thought 
While taking a rest my companion said he 
would like to try a shot at the Franklin's Gulls 
that were flying about; he would like to try 
and skin it, he said. So telling him about how 
to aim at a flying bird he shot at the first one 
that came in range with no apparent damage. 
The shot scared the others away; and when 
nearly half a mile from the place on the way 
home we noticed a large number of gulls hov- 
ering over something close to the road, which 
proved to be a dead gull still warm. It was 



undoubtedly the same one he had shot at, as 
there were shot holes in the breast I put the 
birds up in the afternoon and after supper 
strolled out to see what I could find in the way 
of eggs. I was walking through a field of high 
dead grass when a little bird fluttered out be- 
tween my feet. I soon found a nest with five 
brown spotted eggs in. I went over to where 
the parent bird had settled, and after beating 
around a little put up a Le Contes Finch, ** Ah ! 
what a find," I thought, but no one will believe 
roe unless I get the bird, so next morning 1 
was there in good season. As I neared the nest 
the bird left, but I stopped her before she had 
gone far, and I picked her up — a Savanna 
Sparrow ! I was badly disappointed of course, 
but I was thankful tliat I had made sure of the 
identity, as I would otherwise have called it 
Le Contes Finch. It always pays to potfitieely 
identify your eggs. 

On the morning of the 23d I took another 
new bird for the state, Nelson^ s Sharp- tailed 
Finch {Aminodromus c. nelttoni). It was shot 
on the edge of a swamp. Instead of having 
the **coloi*s brighter and markings more 
sharply defined" as Coues says, it is just the 
opposite, paler, with the markings less sliai-ply 
defined than in the common Sharp-tailed Finch 
{A, caudacutuft); the markings on the breast 
are totally absent, giving it the appearance of 
Lecontei. 

In the afternoon I visited the mud-hole again 
and found the Red-backed and White-runiped 
Sandpipei*s and Wilson's Phalai*opes had in- 
ci*eased in numbers, while the Pectoral Sand- 
pipers were nearly all gone. I got a few spec- 
imens of the pretty little Ring-necked Plover, 
also one particularly fine Golden Plover in 
faultless black dress. I looked all around to 
see if I could not find a Curlew of some sort, 
but could not. It surely ought to be a good 
place. The noisy God wits and Willets were 
everywhere. Before going I found what I took 
to be an efr^r of the Shoveller Duck laying in 
the mud. 

I was at this place nearly every day for a 
week afterwards, but found nothing worthy of 
note till on May 27th, when I added the third 
new bird to the state — Turnstone (StrepMloM 
interpres), a flock of which wei*e found feeding 
among the Sandpipers. I secured Ave fine 
specimens. They were very tame and allowed 
a close approach. On this same day on the 
way home I shot a male Lark Bunting iu the 
road, a rare bird in the state. I afterwards 
saw a female. 

On the 18th of May 1 was hiuiting along the 
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bank of the Lac-qui-parle River about ten miles 
from Madison. Here was quite a growth of 
timber along the stream. In the top of a tall 
elm I saw a large hawk nest: pi*esently a large 
bird left it, and as it lit on a limb I identified 
it as Krider's Ked-tail, the light colored wes- 
tern form. 1 tried a shot at it but it was out 
of range. Upon climbing the tree a set of 
three eggs were found in the nest, not unlike 
those of our common borealiit, but they con- 
tained live bii*ds and could not be saved. The 
same day I took a set of four Marsh Hawks. 

On Miy 80th I saw a fine male liapland 
Longspur, thus making three species of Long- 
spurs observed in the county. I was in hopes 
of finding Baird^s Savannah SpaiTOw, but did 
not. The westein forms of G]>ass Finch and 
Night Hawk were noticed. The Horned Larks 
seemed to have much more of the pink suffus- 
ion over the plumage than do specimens from 
Minneapolis. 

Dui-ing my stay I was surprised at the targe 
number of birds killed by fiying against the 
telegraph wires. Although I was on the tracks 
very little of the time I foimd no less than six 
Ducks, two Field Plover, one Pectoral Sand- 
piper, and one Marah Hawk killed by the wires, 
and on my way home 1 saw a Mea<low Lark 
strike itself and fall as limp as a rag. Think 
of the large number that must have been 
hidden by the grass that I did not see. The 
section man assure<l me that in the fall it is 
no uncommon occuiTence to find five or six 
dead Duck and Pi*aine Chickens along the 
track on his section, and that ]*arely a day 
passes that he does not find one or more. The 
Marsk Hawk mentioned I found hanging to 
the wire by his wing, which was broken and 
wrapped several times around it. 

A Wood Duck had sti-uck the wire full in 
the breast with such force as to sever the neck 
and lay the back open from side to side a dis- 
tance of three inches. Think of the thousands 
that are killed in this way in the prairie re- 
gions, instancf.s of which are too often laid 
at the collector's door by people who don't 
know any better. 

Well, on May 81st I got my traps together 
and started for home, aniving safely, well 
pleased with my delightful trip. 

George G. CnntwelL 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



Nesting of the Louisiana Water 
Thrush in 1889 at Raleigh, N. C. 



This year we have found six nests of the 
Louisiana Water Thrush {SiuruM motacilla). 
viz.: Three which gave us sets of Qve eggs 
each, one which gave us a set of four, one 
which was never used, and one which the 
young had just left Two of the nests were 
found by flushing the bird from the nest, and 
four by careful inspection of suitable localities. 

The nests were placed above running water 
in the side of a steep bank, being always shel- 
tered above by overhanging roots or the pro- 
jecting bank, and their height above the water 
varied from three to five feet. 

The nests were from three hundred yards to 
nearly a mile away from their feeding grounds, 
and were found in just the situations I ex- 
pected from I'eading Mr. McLaughlin's article 
last year. His description of the nests also 
applies. The dates of sets were as follows: 
April 29, set of five, fresh; April 30, set of five 
good-sized embryos; May 2, set of ^ve, fresh; 
and May 14 set of four, small embryos. This 
was the second laying of the first set found 
April 29. C. S. Brimley, 

Raleigh, N. C. 



Nesting of the American Woodcock 
in North Carolina. 



Now is the time to renew your subscription 
to the O. &. O. Let us know at once if you 
intend to renew, and you will not be annoyed 
by having it discontinued. 



On March 29, 1889, a young friend of mine 
was i-eturning home from fishing and had just 
started up a sloping hillside covered with bush- 
es, that led down to the creek bottom, when his 
bird dog came to a dead stand. On investigat- 
ing the matter he flushed a female woodcock 
{Philohela minor) from her complement of four 
eggs. Overjoyed at his find he brought the 
eggs home to us, two in each hand, and we 
were equally glad to receive them, and to re- 
ward him for his kindness. 

The nest was a mere depression on a hill- 
side leading from the pine woods to creek 
lowlands, and close by a lane leading up the 
hill from the creek meadows. The eggs 
were about three-quartei*s incubated, but we 
saved them with some trouble. 

The Woodcock is a rare resident about here, 
although sometimes abundant in their migi-a- 
tions. I suppose about a dozen pairs may nest" 
in this neighborhood. C. S. lirlmley, 

Raleigh, N C. 
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Nesting of the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler. 



Although my firat observations of the nest- 
ing habits of this species (Dendroiea ccerules- 
renn) have already appeared in the pages of 
the O. A O., I assume that some further notes 
on the bird itself and its nesting, as noted the 
past season, may still be interesting. 

On the 24th of May, 1889, I took my usual 
holiday ramble for nesting purposes to the 
high-hard-wood west of ** Wild wood,*' where 
three years ago I first discovered the nest of 
this species. Two weeks before I had noted 
the bird in full song in the high woods, in the 
rear of ** Wild wood '' ; and on this occasion as 
I advanced into the woods, its melody, inter- 
mingling with that of other warblers and wood- 
land bii*d8, greeted my ear; and although the 
newly acquired foliage of the underwood ren- 
dered the view in some places very limited, I 
had not gone far when a rather bulky nest of 
some small bird attracted my attention and 
led me to the spot. This was placed in the 
forks of a small hemlock, about eighteen inches 
from the gi'ound. The bottom was formed of 
fine dry leaves, but the nest proper was com- 
posed of woody fibre, some rootlets and a 
little hair firmly fitted together. 

At fii*st I thought it might belong to some 
new species, but a close examination of the 
nest and the one egg tliat it contained caused 
me to believe that it was another nest of the 
Black-throated Blue Warbler, and this opinion 
I aftei-wards found to be correct, for on my 
return on the 27th I found the owner seated 
on the nest, where she remained till I almost 
touched her, and then as she flushed off, mak- 
ing a rustling noise among the dry leaves, and 
low underwood, I fully identified her. To my 
regret the set consisted of only two of the 
bird's own eggs, and one of a Cowbird's, but 
as she hail begun to incubate I took the nest 
and it-s contents, and they are now in my col- 
lection. 

The eggs are of a clear white hue, irregularly 
marked on the surface, especially towards the 
large end, with reddish dots; average size, 
M X .48. 

In a paper on the Wood Warblers of the 
vicinity of Montreal, by the late H. J. Vennor, 
and published in The Canadian Naturalist, 
Vol. VI, that writer, speaking of this species, 
says, *'Thi8 delightful little warbler is exceed- 
ingly rare iu Lower Canada. Although nothing 
of a songster, his colors are very blight and 
rich, and his plumage in general neat. A 



small chirp is all that is heard from him as he 
fiies from bush to bush. This warbler is sel- 
dom met with in our vicinity. One was shot 
here some four years ago, and I have not 
heard of any having been seen since. Our 
museum has a very good specimen of this rare 
bird. Certainly they do not breed here regu- 
larly, if at all: a stray individual may some- 
times remain to rear its brood on our 
mountain, but not often. Audubon traced this 
warbler through the upper part of the state of 
New York into Maine, the British provinces 
and the Magdalen islands in the Bay of St. 
Lawrence. According to his account the nest 
is usually placed on the horizontal branch of a 
fir tree, seven or eight feet from the ground; 
nest composed of strips of bark, mosses and 
fibrous roots, lined with fine grass and an 
inner lining of feathers. 

** When this warbler is feeding among the 
branches of a tree one can hear quite distinctly 
the snapping of his bill, as he pursues the in- 
sects from twig to twig. He is extremely ac- 
tive, but as we have mentioned before has no 
real song. Not even duiing the pairing season 
does his note become more musical. 

** Before dismissing this interesting bird I 
may be allowed to quote a few lines Wilson 
has written respecting it. He says: *It is 
highly probable that they breed in Canada; 
but the summer residents among the feathei*ed 
race are little known or attended to. The 
habits of the bear, the deer, and beaver are 
much more interesting to those people, and 
for a good substantial I'eason, because more 
lucrative; and unless there should an*ive an 
order from England for a cargo of skins of 
Warblers and Flycatchers sufficient to make 
them an object worth speculation, we are 
likely to know as little of them hereafter as at 
present.' " 

After reading the above article in the light 
of more modem discoveries and scientific facts, 
the field ornithologist is likely to be considei- 
ably sui*prised at the small amount of inform- 
ation possessed by the fathers of American 
ornithology regarding many of our woo<Uand 
birds. Whatever may have been the nesting 
habits of the Black- throated Blue Warbler in 
the days of Audubon, it does not appear to 
pi*actise the same modes now, and, although 
until lately this bird was unknown to me by 
its proper name, yet I remember it as a dis- 
tinct species, and of having seen several of its 
nests when I was a boy many years ago, in 
the township of Peel; and it sang quite at- 
tractively then; and the nestj^ then, as now. 
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were placed near the ground; but those ob- 
served were generally in wild hop-vines near 
the edge of the woods. 

One pair, 1 remember, used to frequent a 
piece of thick woods in the bend of the creek, 
where it issued from the forest unto our farm 
and to me; it was then known as the Black- 
backed Warbler, and under that term I de- 
scribed it among other warblers, in a series of 
articles on our wild birds in The Rural Cana- 
dian. And in contradistinction to the time 
when Wilson wandered and wrote, there ai-e 
now quite a number of persons in the Canadian 
provinces giving the keenest attention to the 
appearing and life-histories of the feathered 
race, and when Vennor wrote the above paper 
he confessedly knew little of this species or he 
would not have characterized it as a songless 
bird. 

But though this little wild- wood wanderer 
warbles its song with clearness and animation, 
especially for some weeks after its arrival 
from the south, yet it must be admitted that 
its music is not remarkable for its melody, 
for in its refrain there seems a melancholy 
plaintiveness, as though the little pei*former 
was complaining that it was seeking in vain 
for something that it had loved and lost; but 
as adding a varying strain to the great orches- 
tra of the wilderness it must ever be interest, 
ing to the lover of bird music, and the student 
of animated nature. 

This species is about five inches in length. 
In its spring plumige the color of the male on 
the upper parts is of a uniform slaty blue, 
while the cheeks, chin, throat, and sides of 
the breast are deep black, the hinder lower 
parts are pure white, and there are some white 
dots on the wings and tail. Its favorite habi- 
tat is high hard wood, timbered lands, and 
while the male loves to warble his song notes 
high among the branches, as he gleans his 
insect food from the foliage, the female usually 
selects a more lowly site for the cradle of 
her progeny, and in common with most of the 
others of the smaller species of birds, that 
nest in exposed positions, she is often com- 
pelled to be the foster-mother of one or more 
of the young of that feathered parasite, the 
Cowbird. )VUliam L, Kelts. 

Listowel, Ontario, Panada. 



A Snake. 



Southern Colorado has a superabundance of 
the snake family, ever since the senseless legis- 



lators of that district placed a boi;nty on the 
scalps of vermin exterminatoi-s. 

Just why a robin or bluejay's life should be 
held more valuable than the Yellow-tailed 
Hawk or the Black Eagle, whose virtues are 
many and mistakes few, no one but an Indian 
peace commissioner or a legislator could ever 
understand. 

In 1886, I was witness to a curious combat 
between two large black (Frank Webster says 
they're golden) Eagles and an enormous ra<?er 
snake, near old Ben Butler's ranch at Rattle- 
snake Buttes in Huerfano County. The Eagles 
had nested in the northeast Butte, and while 
foraging for a meal one day Mr. Eagle came 
across the racer. I rode within forty feet of 
the contestants and watched what to me was a 
novel sight. The great bird (9' 11" from tip 
to tip extended) would swing down at the 
snake which, flattened and half buried in the 
buffalo grass, would await its blow and then 
hissing, spring for the eagle's neck. Once 
coiled on the bird's neck there would have 
been but scant resistance to those terribly con- 
stricting folds, for the red racer is no con- 
temptible embracer. The eagle seemed in- 
stinctively to know this, and as soon as the 
great black arm had delivered its blow, the 
whole body would be violently *' jerked," so 
that the heavy tail was the only object his 
snakeship could attack. Whether the eagle 
would have eventually tired the snake or the 
snake outgeneraled the eagle I know not, for I 
became aware that the eagle's mate wanted a 
finger in the pie. Swiftly and silently as a 
thunder-cloud the new comer came on, and, 
poising hardly for aim, dropped like a bolt at 
the snake. So unexpected was this onslaught 
tliat it very nearly ended the fight then and 
there. With the utmost difficulty the racer 
dodged a blow that if properly received would 
have broken a man's leg. And now the two 
eagles made life very dismal for that red racer. 
Firat one would swoop down, striking viciously 
with right or left and then number two 
would come humming right at his mate's tail, 
and make that snake sigh for a hole in the 
ground as the one desideratum of this mun- 
dane sphere. Becoming emboldened as the 
snake showed signs of distress the eagles 
became more careless with each swoop until 
as the male bird swept past him, in sheer des- 
peration apparently, the big racer launched 
himself and caught on the coveted place. 
With two swift motions as many coils were 
passed around the doomed bird's throat, and 
although the eagle rose it was evidently with 
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great pain. Several times he turned nearly 
over in futile endeavor to reach his strangler 
with his sharp talons, but the snake had too 
good a position to relax one iota of the advan- 
tage. So as the great bird's strength gave 
out the two drifted flutteringly back to the 
earth. All this while the female has hovered 
close to her mate screaming and trying to 
reach the racer, but so deeply was the latter 
bedded in the eagle's feathers that it was 
impossible. As soon as the male had fallen, 
however, his mate alighted close by, and now 
had the racer been disposed he might have 
escaped. But flushed with his triumph he 
still clung to the male bird's neck, threatening 
the frantic mate with glittering eyes and 
swiftly darting tongue. The female spent no 
time in bringing matters to an issue. With 
the peculiar waddle of these' birds when on 
foot she boldly advanced, holding her left 
wing out as a shield. The snake drew his 
head back and waited for the opportunity to 
seize the female as he had her mate. That 
chance never came. A sudden rush and out of 
the dust rolled the racer's head and the upper 
part of the body, cut squarely in two by one 
snap of those mighty mandibles. I rode closer 
and saw the female busily cutting the rest of 
the body from her mate's neck. Getting too 
close, the gi*eat bird rose in the air and attack- 
ing my horse and self I was obliged to kill 
her. The male bird measured nine feet and 
eleven inches from tip to tip extended 
wings, and the female % of an inch more. As 
near as I could make the length of the racer, 
he was eight feet six, and so tightly had he 
wound himself about the male bird's neck that 
two great purple ndges stood up fully an inch, 
like a ^^gallus" collar, where he griped. I 
was obliged to cut each coil twice, for the 
muscle held tense, in order to remove him 
from the eagle's neck. Altogether it was a 
strange fight, and the generalship displayed 
by that red racer in that battle, has given me 
a profound respect for his family that I never 
had before, but shall ever retain. Honda. 



An Albino Messenger. 



Gambel's Sparrow {T^notrichia gambeli), one 
of our first forerunners of the fall migrations 
like a snowllake from the far north, was 
brought me by a neighbor's boy, who had shot 
it from a flock of House Finches (C frontalis) 
and Western Lark Sparrows (C grammacus 
fitrigattis)^ feeding among the dry mustard. 



He thought it was a white canary, and my first 
impression was the same until a closer examin- 
ation showed it to be a sparrow, and a hard 
one to determine. I will try to give as clear a 
description of this white albino sparrow as 
possible. 

The head and neck are pure white; back, 
rump and wings have a sulphur wash on the 
edge of the feathers, giving one an impression 
of its being a white canary; two of the tail 
feathers on each side of the tail are the natural 
color of Gambel's Span*ow; one side of the 
vent or under tail coverts are buff, also several 
feathers on the sides of the body, and what 
seems very odd is, that a number of the under 
feathers of the side are smoky or sooty black 
at the base; this is only in one place. This is 
not the case in any of the Gambel's Sparrows 
I have put up in ten yeai-s' collecting, ap- 
proaching melanism ; there is one dark feather 
on the rump and shoulder. The feet and legs 
are pale straw color, while the bill is chrome 
yellow, losing its color as the specimen dries. 
The eyes were pinkish gray, and on skinning 
the bird I found the skin of the eye ball to be 
grayish-white, not dark slate as in roost small 
bii*d8. The skin was wholly white. This fe- 
male sparrow was very fat, and seemed in no 
way diseased, showing in this case albinism 
was not from the cause of any disease or weak- 
ness of the body. W. Otto Emerson. 
Hay wards, Cal.. Oct. 2, 1889. 



Seven Eggs of the Robin in One 
Nest. 



On July 6, 1889, seven eggs of the Robin 
(Merula migratoria) were found in one nest in 
Montgomery County, Penn. The bird was 
sitting, and all seven of the eggs were equally 
incubated. Four of them are smaller than the 
normal size, and of a darlfcer color than usual, 
while the other three are like ordinary eggs of 
this bird. The difference is so perceptible 
that they can be readily separated, and would 
seem to indicate that two birds had laid in the 
same nest. 

A veiy odd runt set of three eggs of the 
Robin were also taken in the same locality 
on May 19, 1889. They were fresh, and the 
parent bird was sitting on the nest Singu- 
larly enough they contained yolks, for their 
size is so diminutive that I did not expect to 
find any in them. They measure: .78x.65; 
.8()x.67; .85x.«9. ./. P. JV. 
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The Family Turdidse in Orleans 
County, N.Y. 

The family Turdidce or Thrush family is, 
comparatively, very well repi^esented in Or- 
leans County. 

The thrush family in North America com- 
prises twenty-six well-defined species and sub- 
species. 

Of this number, fifteen are confined to the 
west and south-west, and one is confined to 
Greenland; leaving but ten of possible occur- 
rence in Eastern United States. 

Out of this possible ten seven are known to 
occur in Orleans County. 

Mentioning these in the order of their class- 
ification (A.O.U. nomenclature) we have, first, 
the Catbird {Galeoscopten carolinensU), This 
well-known bird is one of our most common 
summer residents from the fii*st week in May, 
the time of its anival from the south, until 
the last of September. The Catbird breeds 
abundantly, building its nest of sticks, twigs, 
rootlets and leaves in a bush, low tree, or a 
cluster of vines, generally in a thicket or 
wooded place. The eggs are generally four or 
dye in number, and the young birds are hatched 
about June $-15. The Catbird is seldom seen 
outside of its forest home, but there it is 
abundant. 

Next in order we have the Brown Thrasher 
{HarporhynchuM rtifvs) which, however, is of 
very rare occurrence here. Why this is so is 
not known. It seems to be quite common 
elsewhere throughout the eastern United States 
but in this particular section of Western New 
York it certainly is quite rare. However, a 
specimen is occasionally seen, and a friend of 
the writer, ^ho resides just over the line into 
Genesee County, secured a nest with eggs from 
the thickets of Tonawanda Swamp. The song 
of this bii*d has been the remark of many writers 
for its variety and beauty, and I fear Orleans 
ornith<»logists will have to rely wholly upon 
their woixls. 

The Wood Thrush {Turdns mustelinus) is a 
very common bird of our wt»odland in summer. 
Its beautiful flute-like notes ai'e heard in this 
locality, for the fii'st time, about May 10th, 
although I have recorded the arrival of mtmle- 
linun as early as April 21st (1888). It leaves 
for the south early in September. It breeds 
commonly, building its nest about the 20th of 
May and usually laying four eggs, though quite 
often only thi*ee. In this locality the Wood 
Thrush is quite often imposed upon by the 
Cowbird. The nest is as a rule in the top of a 



sapling and is composed to a goodly extent of 
leaves, although twigs, roots and grasses as 
well .are in its make-up. The name *' Flute- 
bird," derived from the striking resemblance 
of its notes to that instrument, is also given to 
this bird. 

Wilson's Thrush {Tardus fuscescenn) ariives 
and departs at about the same time as the 
Wood Thrush, and like that bird is a i-esident 
of the forest and thicket. It is not, however, 
as plentiful as the Wood Thrush. Its nest is 
usually on the ground at the base of a sapling, 
although frequently it is placed a few feet 
from the ground, and may contain three or 
four eggs. 

The Olive-backed Thrush (Turdus uatulatus 
suminsoni)^ next in order, diffei-s from the 
thrushes already spoken of in that it is not a 
summer resident in Orleans County, but a 
migrant. 

Wintering south of us and spending the 
summer and breeding north of the United 
States, it passes us on its way to and from its 
breeding grounds respectively, during the 
spring and fall. Its occurrence is rather rare, 
and as it keeps for the most part to the tree 
tops and does not tarry long during its migra- 
tions, it is seldom seen. An uncommon inci- 
dent in connection with this bird in this county 
is the fact that it has been known to breed 
hei*e. Contrary to the rule of its breeding far 
to the noilh, Frank H. Lattin, of Gaines, on 
each of the dates, June 2, 1880, and June 1, 
1881, found a nest of this bird. Both of these 
nests were in small saplings, one four feet 
from the ground, the other ten. The first 
nest contained four eggs while the second con- 
tained three eggs with one of the Cowbird. 
The breeding of this bird in Orleans County 
certainly proves a remarkably southern exten- 
sion of its breeding habitat. The Olive-backed 
Thrush is a sub-species of the Russet-backed 
Thrush of the Pacific coast region. 

The Hermit Thrush {Tardus aonalaschkcB 
pallasii), far-famed and noted for its wonderful 
and soul-stin'ing powers of song when in its 
summer home, is considered a variety of the 
Pacific coast species known as the Dwai*f Her- 
mit Thrush. Like the preceding species it 
occurs in this county only as a migrant, and is 
the most boreal of all the thrushes. During 
the first or second week in April it may be 
seen on the ground in our forests on its way 
north, and does not seem at all shy, and will 
allow one to approach within a very few feet. 
Again in October it passes us on its return 
trip. It is quite rai*e. 
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Last, but by no means tlie least, among the 
thrushes of our county is the American Kobin 
{Merula migratoria). Arriving by the middle 
of March (and sometimes earlier) and remain- 
ing until November it is our most abundant 
summer resident. Not infrequently a single 
one or so will remain over winter, as was the 
case the winter of 1880-87 and the winter of 
1887-88. I have recorded a robin when the 
thermometer registered 2*» below zero. The 
nest is placed almost anywhere in any conven- 
ient place, and the number of eggs is almost 
invariably four. In one instance, of which I 
know, a nest of the robin was found which 
contained spotted eggs. The young birds are 
hatched sometimes as early as May Ist, and 
two or sometimes three broods may be raised 
in a season. Nell F. Posson, 

Medina, X. Y. 



Appearance of the Tit-lark and Black- 
throated Bunting in Worcester 
County, Mass. 



Difficult Climbs. 



On the morning of October 8d, while out col- 
lecting, 1 was crossing a large ploughed field 
in pursuit of a* bird, when suddenly a flock of 
about twelve birds rose before me. From their 
note I knew they were something I had never 
seen before. 1 looked around and saw one on 
the ground at some distance to my left. I ad- 
vanced and shot it and found it to be a Tit- 
lark. I looked for more but could not find 
any as the flock had gone. 

I went on and returned in about two or three 
hours and found a flock of about fifteen or 
twenty. I shot two fine specimens before they 
could get out of reach. Later in the day I 
shot a Black-throated Bunting. This was the 
only one I could find. 

According to Mr. C. K. Reed this is the first 
appearance in Worcester County, Mass. For 
several years ornithological notes have been 
taken in Fitchburg, and these birds have never 
been recorded before. This year, as usual, I 
find the Snowbirds in great numbei*s over a 
belt of about thirty miles which I have trav- 
elled, but last year there were none here except 
on February 5th and 6th, when three or four 
were reported to me. I did not see any. 

The Red-bellied Nuthatches are here also; 
these have not been seen before for several 
years. 

October 19th Mr. Kimball and myself saw a 
flock of about seventy-flve Tit-larks near Lun- 
enburg. Mass. /. C. Greene. 



I have read with much interast Mr. 6. B. 
Bender^ s well written account in the June 
number O. «& O. of an expedition into Texas 
for the eggs of the Swallow- tailed Kite. 

That which particularly struck my admira- 
tion in this narrative was the description of 
the tremendous climbs made to the nest by 
Mr. Thomas S. Gillin, and I think the readers 
of this journal as well as myself would be 
pleased to have a more particular account of 
how they were accomplished. 

One climb is described as up a ** Sycamore 
six feet in diameter, the flrst branch eighty 
feet from the ground, the nest over one hun- 
dred and twenty feet up, on a branch about as 
thick as a man^s arm.^* 

Another nest is ** built out on a very small 
limb, afterwards found to be over two hundred 
feet from the ground, and no limbs for over a 
hundred feet." 

Great Scott and little flshes! Just think of 
it I Two hundred feet! Why the very thought 
makes a man's head swim. Mr. G. is certainly 
entitled to the belt as the prince of climbers. 

But how was this hundred feet surmounted 
without limbs for resting places? Was a strap 
or claw gloves used? I thought I had done 
some tall climbing in my time, but Mr. Gillin 
discounts me half way. 

There are some such trees on Spoon River, 
as Mr. Bender describes, but where they stand 
straight and without limbs I would as soon 
undertake to ascend the outside of a shot 
tower as to try to climb up the trunk of such 
an one. 

True, when I flnd a hawk^s or an owFs nest 
in one of these collossal giants of the forest I 
generally manage in some way to I'eacli it, usu- 
ally by calling to my aid ropes, or improvise 
an Indian ladder, or perchance, where there is 
one handy, by falling a smaller tree against 
the one containing the nest, and getting to the 
limbs in this way. 

The task of getting up the smooth straight 
trunk of a Sycamore six or seven feet in di- 
ameter would be about as easy as climbing up 
the side of a mill. It might be accomplished 
by the use of a rope or climbing strap. But 
think how much strap would be required to 
! encircle a man and then go around a tree 
' eighteen or twenty feet in circumference. 
I Will Mr. Bender kindly tell us just how 
these tremendous climbs were accomplished, 
and oblige Dr. H'. S. Strode. 

Bema4lotte, lU. 
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Birds of Chester Co., Pa- 



in Mr. ResseFft Birds of Chester Co., Pa., I 
will omit criticising transient visitants. But 
regarding his Summer rettidentH I will say that 
after twenty yeai*s of field collecting in this 
county I have received as yet no authentic 
proof of any of the following species breeding 
hei-e : 

Buteo UneatuM (Red-shouldered Hawk), Em^ 
pidonaxflaviventris (rellow-bellied Flycatcher), 
Cortus os8{fraguH (Fish Crow), Melonpiza 
lincolni (Lincoln^ s Finch), Ifelminthophila 
chrynoptera (Golden-winged Warbler), IJelmin- 
thophUa ruHcapilln (Nashville Warbler), 
CompsothlypiH americatia (Parula Warbler), 
Dendroica blackbumiice (Blackbnrnian Warbler), 
Dendroica nigortdi (Pine Warbler), Dendroica 
discolor (Prairie Warbler), SeiuruM notabora- 
censls (Water Thrush), SeiuruM motacilla (Lou- 
isiana Water Thrush), Sylvania mitrata (Hoo<led 
Warbler), Polioptila aerulea (Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher), Turdus fuHceMctnH (Wilson's Thrush). 

Samuel B. Ladd. 
West Chester, Pa. 



Brief Notes. 



A Remarkable Runt Egg of the 
Bluebird. 



A set of six eggs of the common Bluebinl 
{Sialia' itialiM) collected on May 18, 1889, in 
Montgomery ('ounty, Pennsylvania, contains 
one of the most remarkable runt eggs that I 
have ever seen. Five of the eggs in the set 
are of the normal size, but the other only 
measures .44 x .38. When it is remembered 
that the average size of the eggs of this bird is 
. 84 X. 62, it will be seen how very small the 
runt is. The shell is considerably thicker 
than that of the other five, and it contained no 
yolk. All six of them are of the normal color, 
and were perfectly fresh. J. P. N. 



Editorial. 



The O. & O. is mailed each isBue to ever>- paid fiiib- 
scriber. If you fail to receive It. notify us. * 



By the time that this number reaches our 
readers the December issue will be well unde'* 
way. It will contain the index for the volume. 
If those of our readers who intend to subscribe 
for Vol. XV. will notify us at once it will be of 
great assistance to us. 



As the close of the present volume draws near we 
glance over the words of encouragement, hints and 
suggestions that have been received from time to time 
from our readers, and shall try and profit by them. 
Perhaps a general outline of the material on which we 
build will open new ideas in the future. 

A writes ''The O. & O. is a capital publication, and 
should be in every household" ; if he did not already 
take another which is more than he has time to read he 
would subscribe. 

B. '*I am an interested reader of the O. Jk O. through 
the courtesy of my friend who loans it to me. I wish it 
financial success." 

G. ''Sample copv received. Just what I have wanted 
for a long time. I enter college next week for a seven 
years' course. When I graduate, if you still continue 
publishing, I will subscrit>e." 

D thinks that he discovers a lawless spirit which he 
strongly denounces on a postal card, wants it discon- 
tinued, and add.<4 that the ornithological interest in his 
school is dying out. [We extend our sympathy and 
think we discover in him the ability to preach its 
funeral sermon.] 

E Is the Secretary of a Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. They have six hundred and twenty members 
belonging to the most substantial families of the town. 
Unfortunately they are out of funds, and thinks it will 
be of immense advantage to us to donate the O. <& O. 
"Our feelings are touched and we donate." 
I F thinks that we should avoid expressing any opin- 
I ion, as doing so will surely produce antagonism and 
! not only cut down our subscription list but hurt the 
personal business of the editors. 

U fully endorses the stand we take and says that it is 
high time some one awoke to the Interests «>f natural- 
ists. He sends two new subscribers. 

H writes that he Is tired of seeing the lists of birds 
found, in certain counties; never reads them and con- 
siders them of no earthly use. 

I sends for all back volumes that contain local lists ; 
wants all such as can be obtained. 

J discovers an error in a scientific name, and thinks 
it a serious damage to the science of ornithology. 
[Prospects of a suit !] 

K discontinues because his article did not appear 
the week it was received. [It was not signed and we 
were never able to translate the first paragraph.] 

L thinks that he should have fifty extra copies and 
two hundred separates of his article gratis. [If this 
was done in each case it would double our expense of 
publication.] 

M, who lives so far west that the sun does not reach 
him till the afternoon of the fourth day would subscribe 
If we could furnish him a copy on the day of publica- 
tion. 

X failed to receive his last numl)er. If another gets 
lost in the mall he will not renew next year. 

O refused to renew because the magazine was 
stopped when his subscriptitm expired, while 

P, who lives tliree thousand miles from him diag- 
onally south-east, fairly scort^heil us for running over, 
considered it a trick. 

Q finds the print too fine, cover not a congenial color ; 
thinks one of the brief notes was aimed at him, and has 
discovered that a man that he had a dispute with is a 
sul)8crit>er. He withdraws. 

R called at our place and asked if the O. & O. 
was "any good now." He was not satisfied with our 
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afwuranoe ttutt it waa, and unfortunately we had no 
witness. 

S has been offered the Auk with an A. O. U. associate 
membership thrown in at subscription price, want« to 
know wtiat inducement we can offer and he will con- 
sider which to accept. 

T wishes us to denounce the writer of an article as a 
fraud. We meet the writer daily. He stands six feet 
in his stockinfirs and carries a list like John L. Sullivan. 
We hesitote. 

U thinks that we should increase the price of the 
maKazine. [He suliscrilies to it throufch a cut rate 
aicency.] 

V is the victim of sending his subscription to an ir- 
responsible party and blames us for the loss. 

W used to be an ardent suliscriber. He wrote an 
article and someone criticised it. His nose was broken. 
But he has the kindest feeling for the present publisher. 
X does not think it pays him to devote any time to 
. it. When recently elected to a position it was quite 
amusing to see how quickly he sent clippinpi magnify- 
infc his inau^ration for us to publish. We did not 
think it would luty ! 

Y would subscribe if he felt sure the O. & O. would 
not stop publication but he is very distrustful, and 
thinks that he will take no risks. 

Z knows it all, so requires no information. 

Meantime, one of the editor/* would like the entire 
space devoted to oolof^y, another would like to see bui^H 
crawling over all its pages, while the third sits on the 
fence and don't know what he wants. 

We assure our readeri* that the O. & O. will continue 
to run in harmony and gtMul will in 18 M), and we will 
meet the views of all satisfactorily. 

C. F. £mer>' of Rockville. Conn., recently shot a half 
Albino Woodcock which he is having stuffed. .1. M. 
Wade. 

Wm. O. Smith killed a fine plnmaged ^ Sabine's 
/ Clull on the 12th of October at Loveland, Col. 

A Canada Jay was taken at Arlington Heights, Mass. 
j October 16th, by E. B. Winship. Adult ^ . Stomach 
,' filled with liees and wasps. J. R. Mann. 

Mockingbird seen by £. J. Smith at Sherbom, Mass., 

/October 23d, 1880. Showed no signs of confinement, 
though quite tame, allowing approach within a short 
distance. 

A peculiar case of sickness is reported at 41 Walnut 
street. Little .Miss Katie Cowen h^s been sick for 
some time, and the doctors were at a loss to ascribe 
the cause, though slie kept wasting away from day to 
day. A lady friend of the family gave her a medicine 
tliat acted as an emetic, and the girl threw up a little 
black water snake about three inches long. Since then 
she lias felt relieved, but is very weak. Wl»ere the 
child swallowed the snake Is a mystery.— [Hyde Park 
(Mass.) Times. 

We do not think a copy of our .Septeml>er issue had 
any bearing on it, and Honda lives In an entirely dif- 
ferent part of the town. 

We tender our thanks to Henry J. Thayer, Esq., of 
Boston, for a flne specimen of the common black snake. 
It measures four feet, is in good condition and make^ 
Itself perfectly at home in our office. 

W. P. Coues while collecting at Sydney, C. B., Aug. 

2. saw a crow with large white spots on each wing. 

covering most of the prlmerels. 
^ A Pomarine Jaeger, ^ , was taken on the Merrimac 
\ River July r>th. and a Richardson .Taeper, y . In Ply- 



mouth Harbor, Aug. 23d, both were rent to a A. M. 
Tufts, taxidermist, Lynn, Mass. 

A specimen of the Suowtt Owl was taken at Olouces- 
ter. Mass., Nov. 10th, during a north-east rain storm. ' 
This is, I believe, the earliest date of tlie capture of <»ne 
of these blrilsin Massachusetts. Harr>- (ionlon White, 
U. S. Fish Com., (Uoncester. 

We rceived a specimen from PI>-mouth, Mass.. shot 
about the same time. 

Rumor says that at a meeting held in B<iston some 
of the members of the fish and game association wasted 
a good deal of time and nervous energy in discusslug 
the dreadful manner in which Caho«m was killing Tern 
at Chatham. If such was the case we advise the little 
ones to rest easy. Mr. Cahoon left early in spring for 
Halifax and Newfoundland, to collect scientific speci- 
mens for Mr. Batchelder, a prominent scientific orni- 
thologist and ineralier of the A. O. C, and has not yet 
returned. 



Publications Received^ 



'* Bulletiu of the American Museum of Xat- 
ural History '' (Xew York), Vol. 11, Xo. 1, 1887. 
**Tlie West Indian Seal, Monachus tropicalis 
(Gray)," by J. A. Allen. Six full pa^ed illuj*- 
trations. 

Vol. II, Xo. 2, 1889, **Lake Champlain Fos- 
sils"' with observations by K. U. WhitHehl. 
7 full page illustrations. ''List of Birds 
taken in Bolivia" by Dr. H. H. Husby, with 
field notes by the collector. By J. A. Allen. 

*'Ti-aiisactions of the Xew York Academy 
of Sciences," Vol. VIII, .5, 0, 7, H, 1888-9, ed- 
ited by Daniel Strobel Marthi. Beginning with 
obsei-vations on the Termites, or white ants, of 
the Isthmus of Panama and ending with recent 
archaeological excavations at Athens. They 
present many exceedingly interesting subject«i. 

** Transaction, Kansas Academy of Science, 
Topeka, Kan.,*' Vol. X, 1885-<J., containing 
"Additions to the (-atalogue of Kansas 
Birds." ''Discovery of a Fossil Bird Track in 
Dakota Sandstone," and other articles of 
interest. 

"Tlie Wolverine Xaturalist," Kalamazoo, 
Mich. A monthly magazine of 10 pages, de- 
voted to Xatural Ilistoi*>'. This magazine, 
which will begin this m(»nth, is to be under 
the management of Morns (^ibbs, M.D. Dr. 
Gibbs is a well-known ornithological writer, 
his articles appearing from time to time in the 
O. A O. The style of "Scolpax" has a charm 
that cannot fail to be of gi*eat value in this 
new venture. We wish the Wolverine success^. 

"Now Doctor (libbs, shoot out your squibs, 
And sprinkle them well with fiction ; 

Stick in some *fibs,' it will tickle the kids 
.\nd the old cliaps — can't obtain a conviction.*' 

Send him 50 cents and see if he takes our 

advice. 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER, 1889. 



No. 12. 



The Dark Side of Collecting. 



Successful finds and happy endings character- 
ize nearly all the collecting experiences de- 
scribed in the pages of the O. & O. 

In a series of brief sketches I will tell of 
experiences showing the reverse or dark side 
of a collector's life, of the disappointments, 
falls, and accidents that are a part of the lot 
of every active seeker after oological treasures. 

One cold blustering day in March, 1887, I 
was prospecting for an owPsnest in some big 
timber, on Spoon River. I had previously 
heard the male hooting, and knew the nest 
should be somewhere in these woods. Some 
downy feathera adhering to the edge of a cav- 
ity in a large soft maple finally assured me 
that I had found the right tree. Rapping the 
trunk with my climbers a Hubo left the hole 
and flew to some distance before alighting. 
Sizing up the tree I found ^ difficult task be- 
fore me. Straight as the side of a barn was 
the tree, the tinink three and a half feet 
through, the bark so smooth as to furnish al- 
most no hand hold, and the cavity twenty 
feet from the ground caused me to hesitate 
before trying so difficult a climb. But the 
prospect of securing one more set of valuable 
eggs determined me. Adjusting my climbers 
I carefully commenced working my way up 
the tree. All went well until I neared the 
cavity containing the nest; here a bulge in the 
tree necessitated extra caution in climbing for 
a few feet. I was just considering myself 
safely over the danger point and foolishly 
sti*aightened up on my climbers to get a hand 
hold of the edge of the cavity, when suddenly 
the sharp spurs cut out of the soft wood and bark 
of the tree, and I went down flying. The tree, 
a double one, divided at five feet from the 
ground, and striking in this crotch I tumbled 
to the frozen earth, striking on my face and 
head. After the exhibition of fireworks was 



over I got upon my feet and took an inventory 
of the damage done. A five-dollar pair of pants 
badly used up, the buttons torn off my vest, 
one ankle badly .sprained, the skin rubbed from 
the inside of my legs and from my wrists, the 
side of my face, neck and one ear scratched and 
torn, from which the blood was running freely. 
Going to a creek close by I broke the ice and 
washed the dirt and blood from my hands and 
face. The smarting of my wounds now aroused 
my ire, and I determined to know the contents 
of that hole in the old maple at all hazards. 
Striking a bee line to a wood-chopper's hut a 
half mile away I borrowed his axe, and return- 
ing cut a long pole out of which I 
fashioned an Indian ladder. Elevating this 
against the side of the tree I was soon at the 
top of it peering into the hole, only to find it oc- 
cupied by three downy Bubos and some pieces 
of rabbit. The old owls now appeared and 
showed such an earnest desire to relieve me of 
a part of my scalp that I made haste to get 
down and depart from their premises. 

One day in April, 1888, 1 was riding about 
through a dense gi'owth of young oak timber 
seai'ching for the second nest of a pair of 
Great-honieds, from whom I had early in the 
season robbed a set of two eggs. I finally 
found the nest, that of a Crow, reconstructed 
and about twenty -five feet up in a wild cheri-y. 
It contained one very young owl, which I did 
not molest. A short distance from this nest 
I saw a Zebi*a Woodpecker (Centurus caro- 
linm) fiy from a hole in a dead black-oak stub. 
Dismounting I went to the tree and started up 
on the run. Having ascended about five feet 
the bark suddenly slipped from around the 
trunk, and I found myself on my back gaz- 
ing up at the stars, though it was midday. 
As soon as the breath returned to my body 
I got up, and slowly and deliberately made the 
ascent, finding four fresh pearly white eggs, 
which soon caused me to forget the shaking up 
that I had received. 



Copyright, 1889, by Fhaxk B. Webstkr. 
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The zealous efforts of boys to assist in pro- 
curing desirable eggs sometimes terminates 
disastrously. A few instances to illustrate: 

In February, '87, I had secured a set of 
two eggs from a pair of (ireat Homeds. Three 
weeks later I again located the female in 
possession of a Crow's nest of the previous 
year. Wishing to make sure of the lay being 
complete 1 decided not to disturb her at this 
time but to return in three or four days 
and investigate. But this delay caused the 
loss to me of the set. A boy, finding the 
nest, mounted to it by the aid of a long lad- 
der, and securing the two eggs started to bring 
them to me, boy-like, putting them into his 
coat pocket. Falling in with a chum on the 
way they got into a scuffle, forgetting all about 
the eggs, but subsequently was reminded of 
their presence when thrusting a hand into his 
pocket he found them reatly for '* custard. '^ 

A few days later this same youth discov- 
ered one of my lied tail's nests. Getting his 
gun he shot and killed the female, and also 
broke two of the three eggs on which she was 
setting. With the dead hawk and remaining 
egg he came to me with much the air of a 
hero. My disgust was beyond expression. 

To make it interesting to them I had of- 
fered to a few boys a small premium for all 
full sets of certain bird's eggs which they 
would bring to me. This reward in a few 
instances aroused their cupidity and caused 
an attempt to practise deception upon me. 

For instance, two brothers one day brought 
me three white eggs of a domestic duck 
which they declared were those of the Bubo 
riryinianasi, as they had got them out of a hol- 
low tree, and had seen the bird fly from it. 
At another time these same lads brought me 
five eggs of the Peafowl which they insisted 
were those of the Wild Turkey. 

One day a young man came to me with 
i\ye small eggs of the Silver spangled Ham- 
burgs which he stoutly declared had been 
found high up in a hollow red oak tree, and 
were the eggs of the Prairie or Barn Owl. The 
omission of the letter **f" was all that was 
wrong,and upon being closely questioned he ac- 
knowledged the deception. 

The thinnest deception that boys some- 
times try to practise on me is to bring me a 
pair of Dove's eggs declaring them to be those 
of the Whip-poor-will, for they ha<l seen the 
latter bird plainly, in fact, hail flushed it from 
the eggs. Their mortification would be very 
apparent when I would show them the genu- 
ine eggs of the CaprhnuhfUf* rori/eruH. \ 



Many collectors could tell of difficult and dan- 
gerous climbs to nests to find them occupied 
by young birds. Mai-ch 20, 1887, I found an 
Owl's nest seventy-five feet up in a red oak 
which was thi*ee and a half through and stand- 
ing on a steep hillside. After much hard work 
I made my way up the trunk and way out on 
a limb to the nest, to find three young Bubo 
Vs. Upon reaching the ground I was so 
nearly exhausted, that I lay upon my back 
and i*ested for some minutes before feeling 
able to mount my horse and resume my 
joui-ney. 

A few days after this I climbed eighty feet 
up a big Sycamore to a cavity from which I 
had flushed a Barred Owl, only to find four 
downy young Symiums. 

At another time I climbed to the tip-top 
of a very tall tree to find two pipped eggs of the 
Red-tail Hawk. 

That parasitic nuisance, the Cowbird, has 
been to collectors the bane of many otherwise 
desii*able sets of eggs. Last spring I found a 
nest containing two eggs of the Cowbird and 
one of the Cardinal. In the hope of encour- 
aging the latter to complete a set I thi-ew out 
the two eggs of the pai*asite leaving the one of 
the Cardinal. Returning in three days I found 
t!iis egg gone and the nest partly demolished. 
I have had a similar experience with the Vir- 
eos, Chewinks and Orioles. 

Last May a naturalist friend in the kindness 
of his heart presented me with a Raccoon 
{Proci/on loto)'). Of all the imps of mischief 
that ever was ci-eated he proved to be one of the 
worst. Secure him lis safely as might be, he 
would manage by some means to occasionally 
free himself from his c(»llar and chain, and 
then the mischievous pranks he would play 
were enough to try the patience of a saint. 

One day in June we were all going from home 
for a day and ha<l taken extra precautions to se- 
cure '* Jack" to his post in the backyard. But 
alas! on returning in the evening he was no- 
where to be seen. My fii-st thought was about 
my eggs; my season's collecting of Hawk's, 
Owl's, and a few othei-s, were in a box which 
I had put for safe keeping high up on a shelf 
in a closet. On going to this place the **Coon*'- 
jumped out of the box and scampered off to a 
room in a <list-ant part of the house. The 
scamp ha<l effected an enti*ance by climbing 
upon the portico and coming in through an 
up-stairs window. Then coming down stairs 
he had smelled out the box of eggs. Oiilogical 
ruin stared me in the face. A pile of shells lay 
upon the floor and upon looking into the Ik>x 
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my heart sauk within me. Of the twenty-seven 
Red tail's eggs collected during the season, all 
were destroyed but three; also of Cooper's 
Hawk, three; Barred Owl, four; Ruffed Grouse, 
about three dozen; of Crows an indefinite 
number. Luckily my season's collecting of the 
Great-horned Owl were at the bottom of the 
box, and not having yet reached them were 
safe. 

I never possessed very much skill in quoting 
profane history and therefore could not get 
satisfaction in that way. But there was one 
thing I could do and that at once. Going to the 
room where he had retreated I found him con- 
cealed in a bed, all except one eye with which 
he peeped out cunningly at me, as if to ascertain 
what I was going to do about it. This I had 
already determined upon, and taking him by the 
t lil he was conveyed to the woodpile, where with 
a sharp axe his spirit was sent to that *' haven 
of i-est" from which mischievous *' Coons" 
never more return. Woe be to the individual 
that ever again dares to offer me a raccoon. 

One of the most amusing experiences that 
ever fell to my lot as a collector was in the 
spring of 1888, I was out for an afternoon of 
it and was accompanied by a hard-headed, 
black-eyed gamin of the village, whose front 
name was George. Our route lay over wood- 
1 Mid pastures, down into deep shady hollows, up 
steep hills,and then across cultivated fields, 
from one stretch of woodland to another, when 
we had reached a certain large hawkVnest tree, 
four miles from the villiage. We were to 
return by another route. We were having 
great luck and consequently were in corres- 
pondingly high spirits. Already there was in 
our collecting boxes fifty eggs of the Crow, of 
the Chickadee sevei-al sets, WJiite rumped 
Shrike one set of five. Hairy Woodpecker one 
set of four. Long-eared Owl one set of five. 
Suddenly our attention was arrested by the 
noisy and excited cawing of a pair of Crows 
some distance in our front. Hast-ening in this 
direction we soon came in sight of a nest in a 
tall, straight sapling. The crows perched over- 
head were making a great ado about something 
that they appeared to see in their nest. George, 
who ha<l insisted on doing nearly all of the 
climbing, was half way up the sapling before I 
could get one climber adjusted. Little did he 
suspect what was awaiting him at the nest. 
As his face came on a level with it, a huge 
black snake {Coluber obsoletua) ran his head 
over the edge and darted out his tongue al- 
most in the boy's face. Great CaBsar! the way 
that lad came down that tree was truly aston- 



ishing. Nor did he pause when he reached the 
ground, but shot off though the woods like a 
streak of lightning. Putting on a pair of 
gloves I ascended the tree, and taking Mr. 
Black Snake by the neck removed him from 
the nest, where he had doubtless resorted for 
the purpose of feasting upon the young crows 
which it contained. Taking the reptile home 
with me I found his lengtli to be live feet and 
a half, and he proved quite an attractive ad- 
dition to my den of snakes. 

Dr. W, S, Strode. 
Bernadotte, 111. 



Hunting Herons with a Camera. 



I had watched the going and coming of 
Great Blue Herons as they passed over to and 
from the hill east of the town, to the bay shores 
southward, early mornings, then back, after 
the day's fishing, at night to their home- roost 
in some deep canyon. I had a desire that, after 
many years of information, led me to hunt 
these Great Blue Herons' rookery with a cam- 
era instead of the usual gun and shells. 

I started out one morning with a friend, in 
April, 1887 (one of those days that occur only 
in the climate of California), with my mind 
filled with the great sight I expected to meet, 
and the pleasure of a day among Nature's 
most beautiful things, gi'een hills and trees 
teeming with spring life, nie old white horse 
took us leisurely along the unused road, up a 
grade of four miles. 

Meadow-larks were singing from fence- rails 
to their mates, busy in the grasses; Red- 
winged Blackbiitls showing off their bright 
shoulder-straps from every long weed-stalk, 
throughout the hay-fields; now and then whiz 
would go by a Hummer to it« bower home. 
When the gi-ade began in earnest and Old Faith- 
ful commenced to blow, I gave him the rein to 
suit his own gait. The atmosphere was filled 
with hot-house steam of spring, and made the 
sweat roll from us both. After getting up the 
first ridge the air became cooler from the bay 
breezes across the valley. Ruddy Horned 
Larks were common on these ridges ; some 
had begun incubation, as we found by shoot- 
ing specimens. Across a deep canyon side 
could be seen a Golden Eagle's eyrie in the 
top of an old white sycamore ; and far up on 
a rocky point of the ridge sat his majesty, 
"monarch of all he surveyed." We left him 
in peace of his white, scraggling ** castle." A 
bend in the road brought us in sight of an old 
Californian rancher, where we were directed 
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to tie up, and go down the trail from the house 
that led to the rookery, about a mile. We had 
started out intending to get back for dinner, 
not having taken any lunch. How the inner 
man giowled before we even came in sight of 
our haven of joy! We ti-amped and ti*amped 
to the end of the trail and out to the bare top 
of a hill, lugging camera and ti-ipods (this was 
before the little detective had come to hand), 
but no sign of hundreds and hundi*eds of nests. 
Would get no egg or views and back for dinner 
this day. I crawled back to the shade of a 
live oak on the ti*ail, and sent out my brother 
collector on a survey. He came back in five 
minutes, saying he had struck them sure ! We 
started again, but soon came to a line of brush 
on the canyon side, where, far below, lay the 
wanted goal. Nothing must do but get there, 
Eli; so down through bush and brier, with 
plenty of poison oak put in here and there for 
kind of a warning notice ** No trespass here.'' 
After going into several squirrel-holes, and 
getting the brush out of my hair, still hanging 
to the camera-box, we dropped ourselves down 
under the shade of a California maple. Hark! 
what was that crash out of the tree ? On 
looking up, lo and behold a Great Blue Heron, 
and not over twenty-five feet from us a nest, 
and another further out. *' By Gum'' and 
there's another, as the old (Cornwall man 
says; but, like the fox and sour grapes, **so 
near and yet so far." Below could be seen the 
gleaming silver of a cool stream in the bottom 
of the canyon. How our burning thi*oats ached 
for it, but we did not dai*e go down there for 
fear of not getting out again. Such is the luck 
of a collector's hunt on a blind trail, far from 
home and dinner, 1.80 p.m., and no eggs either. 
I had made up my mind I was not going 
to leave that place if I never got an egg or 
another dinner for a week, until I had a nest 
on eveiy plate in my case. That was easier 
said than done, as the hill had a slope of 45^^ 
straight down to the creek bottom. 1 got some 
limbs cut out of the way, tripods set, and by 
this time the Herons began to c<»me back and 
perch on the edges of their great bulkily built 
nests of sticks and branches. One now and 
then could be seen craning his long neck, the 
better to see what was going on below by those 
odd-looking coons. I had to hang on to one of my 
tripod legs to keep from taking a header down 
the hill. It was now or never; so snap went the 
trigger, and I had one of the nests to look at in 
after days, a reminder of the pleasant times 
spent afield after birds and their homes. 
These plates proved fine ones on developing. 



On another trip made there with my friend 
Mr. Bryant, we got down to the rookery by the 
right trail to the canyon bottom. Four expo- 
sures were made : one at what I call the old 
Plum-pudding tree, a tall, bare, white syca- 
more, with twenty-two nests scattered through 
it; from the hillside eggs could be seen in the 
nests right and left, from two to four in each, 
with some of their downy young. 

On a small rifie being shot off all the herons 
took to wing, fiying off down the canyon. I 
got a fine snap at them on one plate. Another 
plate shows the herons standing on some of 
the nests, and othera on the great limbs of tlie 
live oaks. Several sets of eggs were taken, of 
two, three, and four, also downy chicks, and 
what odd-looking birds they were when put 
together on the ground side of the creek, 
where we sat to eat our lunch. Pretty soon we 
had a lot of fun: the largest gray-haired chick 
was at a set-to with his brothers, fighting with 
their large black bills like young roosters. The 
large one soon knocked out all his companions. 

The young herons all have long, grayish, 
hair-like down, quite long on the neck and 
head; bill and feet black, eyes grayish 
white. Their notes are coai*se and squawk- 
like. All these nests were from 25 to 100 feet 
up, mostly in the sycamore trees, a few scat- 
tered in the live oaks and California maples. 
There must have been upwards of 250 nests in 
this heron rookery, and it has been occupied 
year after year for no one knows how long. 

The ground was well whitewashed under the 
trees inhabited, and a strong smell of guano 
greeted the collector wherever he stood. Many 
small fish-bones could be seen lying about the 
ground. 

A good detective camera taking a plate 4J^ x 
63^ cabinet size, I find makes the best views, 
and allows to cut down in printing where a 
plate is not entirely perfect. Some prefer a 
4x5 for birds and nests. 

It is wondei-ful what can be done in the line 
of taking birds in flight or otherwise. (I be- 
lieve the fii*st honor in this line of photography 
is given to Mr. E. Moybridge, a Californian, 
whom I have had the pleasure to meet; would 
advise the readers of these notes to see article 
on his works. Century Magazine, July, 1887, 
page 856. In the article a series of ten cuts 
are given of Golden Eagle in flight, showing 
the true position of the wings in motion.) With 
the quick eye of the lens and the sensitive 
plate, Gulls, Hawks, and Ducks on the wing, 
well as Cormorants, Herons, and all small birds 
on their nests, can be caught in their natural 
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positions. It gives one a true idea of the 
bird's motion and characteristics peculiar each 
to itself. One has a sure thing on identifica- 
tion in the field, collecting nests, leaving no 
doubts of the species to be settled by the gun. 

Some there are who may say, ** But you can't 
get close enough to always do that.'' Take 
time, just as you would to hunt or watch the 
bird in the case of your wanting to know what 
it is. I have yet to see the nest or bird in the 
bush that a true collector's wits, of Nature's 
facts, could not get within five or ten feet of 
his object long enough to spring a shot on his 
sensitive plate. 

As shy a little bird as the Hummers are, I 
have had my face within ten inches of the bird 
on the nest; the same with many Sparrows, 
Finches, Warblers, and even the timid Fly- 
catchers. I well remember the time I took a 
grand negative of the Fai*allone Cormorants, 
on one of my never-to-be-forgotten trips. How 
I set up my camera within five feet of them ! 
Only four or five birds left the nests; they soon 
came back after circling several times over- 
head, and finally settling down on the edges of 
the nests, others covering the eggs at once, 
even picking the weeds from one another's 
homes to place on their own, — a habit pecu- 
liar to the Cormorants. I found while tending 
the duties of incubation, in another plate of 
Western Gulls, they would walk around the 
nest, I suppose to see if it was in trim for **hav- 
ing their picture took," like a country lass. 

I use for general work of this character a 
medium plate, not too quick in its action, for 
a better success is had in handling the devel- 
opment of it. 

Detective cameras can be had now all the 
way from ten to a hundred dollars or more. I 
will give a description of mine for the benefit 
of the O. A O. readei*8. Cost complete with 
one double plate-holder, $37.50 (made to order), 
and I would not give it for the best hundred 
dollar outfit in the market. It is made of Span- 
ish cedar, polished, 8^ inches in height, same 
in depth, 6^ wide, a focus range of 2% inches 
(outside of that is always in focus, a distance 
indicator marked off from 3 to 25 feet; outside 
of 25 feet is in focus on everything. Two field- 
finders, one for uprights. The shutter works 
in the lens, regulate<l for any desired time by 
a set of five notches (can be set for time ex- 
posure). The sliding cap over the lens when 
moved for exposure opens the finder at the 
same time, and on seeing the image on the 
finder, you know your lens is open ready for 
the snap of the shutter. Maker of lens, R. D. 



Gray, N. Y., Periscop No. 3, diaphragms are a 
revolving disk set in the lens next to the shut- 
ter. Carries two double holders for plates, 
and only weighs four pounds complete. Has 
a removable back to take out in case of indoor 
work. The lens front board lets down on 
hinges, so if anything gets out of order it can 
soon be remedied. I have wandered often 
from my subject, but hope it may have been 
of interest to the reader, and may be the 
means of drawing others out to give their ex- 
periences in this new field of hunting with 
something besides a noisy gun. 

W. Otto Emerson, 
Fruit Glen, Haywards, Cal., Oct., 1889. 



Nesting of the Blue-gray Gnat-catcher 
at Raleigh, N. C. 



The Blue-gray Gnat-catcher (Polioptila roeni- 
lea) is quite a common summer visitor about 
hei'e, frequenting the woodlands and orchards, 
but most abmidaut in the willows and other 
growth along streams. This year, as usual, 
the first specimens appeared the last week in 
March, and by the 5th of April the species was 
present in summer numbera. 

They did not let the grass grow under their 
feet when they got here, but after laying out 
their summer plans and looking up the fash- 
ionable localities, they went to work in good 
earnest. The first nest observed was one just 
started, on April 12th, and by the 20th the bulk 
of the species were engaged on their nests. A 
cold spell lasting five or six days from the 13th 
to the 18th, set back some of them in their 
operations, but othei-s kept bravely on witli 
their work in spite of the biting winds. Both 
sexes helped in the building, the female doing 
most of the work, however. 

Green moss, fine grass, fibres, and other fine 
material, firmly bound together with cobwebs 
and ornamented with an exterior coat of gray 
lichen, are the usual materials employed in 
making the nest. The actions of the bii*d 
when binding cobwebs in a suitable fork to 
form the foundation are most amusing. The 
bird sticks her head under the fork, and 
winds and twists the cobwebs about any4>ro- 
jecticms there may be present, until it looks as 
if she would twist her hea*l off. 

The nest is usually placed in the fork 
of a moderately slender lateral* limj) of some 
tree, and there is also a disposition on the part 
of the birds to choose a fork near the end of a 
limb, so that when a good sixed tree is chosen 
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as a nesting site the eggs are no easy matter to 
get. The nests are placed in sweet gum, birch, 
oak, willow, and pine mostly, and range from 
seven to fifty feet in height, the highest nests 
being those in pines and the lowest ones those 
in the gums. 

The birds take about two weeks to build the 
nest and lay the four or five eggs which consti- 
tute a set; but after a pair has been robbed 
once, they take much less time over the sec- 
ond and later nests. When undisturbed I do 
not think they raise more than one brood in a 
season. The labors of incubation are shared 
by both sexes, though I don't know whether 
the male bird takes his full share of the work, 
or whether he only goes on the nest once in a 
while, to show how good he is. 

From one pair of birds we took four sets this 
year, and as a matter of curiosity I give the 
history thereof: 

Apiil 12, 1889. Birds started building in 
fork of sweet-gum, eight feet high. 

April 18. Birds started on the nest again 
after doing nothing for nearly a week of cold 
weather. 

May 2. Took set of four eggs from nest. 
Birds found building next day in another 
sweet-gum, nine feet high tliis time. 

Alay 14. Took set of four from second nest. 
Birds started again next day in a third sweet- 
gum, and put the nest a little higher (twelve 
feet.) 

May 24. Took set of four from third nest. 
Birds started building again in a fourth sweet- 
gum. Nest again twelve feet high. 

June 1. NeBt had three eggs in. Looked 
later on and it liad only two. 

June 3. Took set of three from third nest. 
Some days after, the birds started on their fifth 
nest, choosing a pine limb some forty feet high 
and putting the nest a long way from the 
trunk, and so we concluded to let the bird 
hatch. C. S. Brimley. 

Raleigh. N. C. 



My Two Pets. 



It was a beautiful moniing in May when 

L and myself started out with the distinct 

view of making a new acquaintance. We had 
carefully located our destination several days 
previous, and judged that it was time for the 
harvest. A few minutes' walk brought us to 
the outskirts of the city. At the forks of the 
roads, In a small pine tree particularly ex- 
posed to the view of all who passed, was a 



rustic home. Father and mother had evidently 
let their pride overcome their usual cautious 
nature. As we approached the spot a dark 
object silently stole away and up popped two 
bright-eyed heads which peered down curi- 
ously at us with an expression tJiat seemed to 
say. Well, what are you two chaps up to? 

L , who was the expert, climbed up in a 

manner that would have done credit to his 
undeveloped ancestors, and amid protestations 
that made the welkin ring from above, and 
excited cautions to point them the right way 
from below, dropped them in succession into 
the outsti*etched hands of the writer. Placing 
them in a basket we retraced our steps. A 
temporary home was made by suspending an 
old basket from a tree about four feet from 
the ground. Once domiciled our attention 
was occupied to their entertainment. During 
the next four weeks we fed them continuously 
on cooked meal, sawdust, and everything in 
the line of insect life we could obtain: **in 
those days we had little idea of the value of 
entomological collections''; and our many 
friends who called would occasionally drop in 
marbles, jackknives and tops into their eter- 
nally opened receptacles. Such appetites! . It 
was simply marvelous. They seemed to lead 
a charmed life, and each experiment produced 
but one i-esult— a squawk for moi*e. As the 
days passed their ambition developed from 
standing tiptoe in the centre of the basket to 
balancing on the edf^Cy till one day it culmin- 
ated in a tumble to the ground. They became 

very much attached to L and myself. They 

would actually shriek and croak whenever we 
appeared, and their dem.inds required as much 
attention as the running of an ornithological 
magazine. I assure the reader they received 
it, never in a wild state could they have been 
such autocrats. Morn jug, noon and night it 

was scratch gravel for them. L retired in 

disgust from the field and I helplessly became 
their slave. As their coats assumed a glossy 
black the primaries of the wings of one became 
a yellowish- white, and led to his being nick- 
named Spot, while the other we called Jack. 
In mannei*s, dispositions and accomplishments 
the one was the reflection of the other. 

Our first morning exercise would consist of 
a visit to the garden. I would lift the leaves 
of the squash vines and pick off the dark three- 
cornered squash bugs ** to me the most detest- 
able form of insect life," and serve them one 
at a time in turn. To show any partiality 
meant a row. They would never visit the 
vines except in my company, nor help tliem- 
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selves to these bugs. When I would retii-e to i on the ground and watch the result; both 
the house for breakfast they would repair to I would commence a walk round. Beginning 
the flower garden and amuse themselves by I with a twelve-foot circle they would gradually 
picking the flowei's, which they would carry | close in, all the time making a noisy demon- 
aud lay in symmetrical rows on the concrete i sti*ation, and at the finish would attack the 
walk. I have sometimes seen thi*ee or four | despised object. 

dozen blossoms of the dialetra carefully picked | They in many ways showed marked signs of 
and arranged as if done by some child. They j affection, and I never knew them to quan-el 
never destroyed the flowers and picked but (except over squash bugs). If one found any 



one blossom at a time. It often led me to 
wonder if they have a similar taste when in 
their wild state? 

We were at first in fear that tlie numerous 
cats would make short work of them, but such 
fears were soon quelled. Woe to Thomas 
when he crossed the line. The first appear- 
ance of pussy was a signal for an onslaught 
that would do credit to a Turk. Many a time 
I watched the demonstration with amusement. 
Pussy would evidently be taken by surprise 
and seemed inclined to stand his ground; Jack 
and Spot would start for him, flapping their 
wings and cawing loudly, and without the 
least hesitation would pitch in. If pussy hesi- 
tated there would be a rough and tumble with 



food he would always make it known to the 
other. They were always together, and would 
play like kittens. Each knew his name and 
when I spoke to them would answer. 

I had heard that if their tongues were split 
they would talk. I could find no one who 
knew about the matter, so concluded to try 
the experiment myself. I cut the cord on the 
under part of the tongue so as to allow them a 
free swing (not splitting). They did not seem 
to mind the operation but as soon as performed 
they both marched about with beaks opened 
and kept shaking their heads. I never suc- 
ceeded in getting them to articulate a word 
but certainly there was a change in their tone. 
At times when a short distance off, they 



claws and beaks; it would be entirely one- sounded like a lot of children jabbering and 

sided, pussy offering no resistance and beating laughing, and from that day their *'8ong" at- 

a hasty retreat, leaving bunches of fur toi*n 

from his back. Another object for attack was 

the feet of my barefoot<jd companions; they 

had the advantage and seemed to realize it. 

I of course would not allow my pets to be hurt 

and it was simply, get toes under cover. Let 

me say just here that they can bite right 

** smart," when they t(»ok hold to pull away 

generally meant that the tip of the bill would 

bring the meat with it. They never showed 

any disposition to peck at hands or face and 

they never in any way pecked at me. 

One day I noticed both engaged in picking 
up small stones which they would carry and 
drop into a hole that had l>eeu dug for a post. 
Upon examination I foinid that there was a 
toad in the bottom, upon which they were 
dropping the pebbles. Each time a drop was 
made they would caw in high glee; it was a 
clear case of amusement. They were experts 
at playing catch. I would pick grapes and toss 
to them and they would seldom fail to catch, 
jumping for them when thrown too liigh. 

On our wash-house were two boxes occupied 
by Swallows. When they had no other en- 
gagements on hand they would perch on these 
boxes for hours at a time, standing guard to 
keep the swallows away. Black was a very ir- 
ritating color to them. It afforded a great 
deal of amusement to us to throw a black hat 



laughing, and from that day their " song 
ti-acted the attention of the neighboi*s. 

I never shall forget the first snow-storm they 
experienced. They had been roosting in the 
woodshed. As I opened the door both came 
to the sill, neither would venture out. First 
one would put out his foot, touch the snow 
and quickly withdi*aw it; then the other would 
try it, and then they would both scold. They 
kept this up for some time and I began to 
think that I should have to throw them out 
myself. Finally one made the break, quickly 
followed by the other, and then the fun com- 
menced. They evidently did not like the feel- 
ing to their feet but were otherwise delighted. 

One would lie down and the other turn him 
over. They would roll, flutter, squawk and 
chase each other in high glee. When the snow 
became «leep I again resorted to meal for their 
feed. And now comes the sad ending. When 
they fii*st began to walk they would go to the 
gravel path and pick up small round stones. 
These they would swallow, and after retaining 
them for awhile would eject them, and I could 
see these little piles of stones all over the 
yard. They were evidently used as digesters, 
and when discarded were held together by 
refuse from the stomach. When the ground 
was covered with snow they were unable to 
obtain the stones. I neglected to look out for 
this requirement, and one day in the early 
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spring both sickened and died. It was so 
sudden and so apparently from an unnatural 
cause that I was led to make a careful exam- 
ination. I noticed that there seemed to be a 
hard bunch in the lower part of the throat, 
and the knife speedily revealed the secret. 
They had gone to the ash heap and picked up 
small cinders; these being rough had clogged 
up the passage and they were unable to throw 
them off. It would be impossible to relate the 
many interesting things that I observed at the 
time. I never befoi*e or since have had my 
mind so much occupied by what seemed a 
higher order of life in birds than we usually 
observe than I did in the brief company with 
my two pet crows. XX. 



Nesting 



of the White- throated 
Sparrow. 



As I am not aware that the nesting habits 
of this species (Zonotriehia alhicoUin) have 
been previously described in the pages of the 
O. <& O. and as the habitat of this bird itself — 
at least in the summer season — appears to be 
rather locally confined, and its manner of 
nesting seems known to comparatively few, I 
assume that some of my observations on this 
matter, during the past season, may be inter- 
esting to many readers. 

Unlike the Song Sparrow (MeloHpizafat^ciata) 
the range of this species is confined to tracts 
of low, swampy ground, or the margins of 
brush-littered woods, where there is an inter- 
mingling of low brushwood, creeping vines, 
tall gi*asses and fallen timber; but the half 
burnt swamps are its peculiar home, from the 
early days of April until the advent of autumn ; 
and here through all the summer-time its clear, 
loud whistling song is among the most con- 
spicuous of all the bird melody that affects the 
otherwise unpleasing scenery. 

In the manner and position of its nest there 
is little difference between it and the Song 
Sparrow, except that the nest is nearly always 
placed upon the gi-ound, generally sunk into 
it. The materials of which the nest is com- 
posed are also much the same, viz.: stalks of 
dry weeds, strips of fine, dry bark, dry grass, 
rootlets, and a small quantity of cattle, or 
horse hair. The set of eggs is usually four, 
although sometimes in the early season five 
are deposited, while later on, sets of three and 
two may be found undergoing incubation. Its 
nidification extends from the middle of May 
to the first week of August, but if not dis- 



turbed, it will probably not lay more Uian 
twice in the season, while if disturbed it will 
nidify four or five times. 

At first sight the amateur might easily take 
the eggs of this species for those of the Song 
Sparrow, although generally they are larger, 
but this is not always tlie case; yet to tlie prac- 
tised eye of the more advanced oologist a more 
certain uniformity of size, roundness of form, 
and a certain peculiar glossiness in the blue-gray 
hue of the ground color, constitute a distin- 
guishing characteristic, but it is always safer 
to see the bird and hear her notes — which she 
generally makes a liberal use of when her nest 
is approache<l — in order to be sure of their 
identity. Some nests and sets of eggs collected 
by me in 1889 may be regarded as typical of 
this species. The first, taken May 15th, was 
in a new fallow, and sunk into the soft mould, 
among a cluster of dead stalks of the common 
thistle. Some coarse materials formed the 
outer rim ; inside was a soft lining of fine dry 
grass and a little hair. The set in this nest 
was five eggs. These were of a light blue 
ground hue, marked over the surface — espec- 
ially on the larger end — wiUi blotches of deep 
brown. 

Another nest, taken May 27th, was only a 
few feet from this, and placed in a clump of 
young mullens. It was also sunk in the mould, 
and was composed almost wholly of fine, dry 
grass, but its set of four eggs were remarkably 
different, being dotted all over the surface 
with small, irregular spots of a light brown 
hue. They were also larger in size, and more 
round in form, but among themselves very 
much alike. These two sets were, I think, 
laid by the same bird. Another set of four 
eggs, taken June 8th only a few rods distant, 
was also among some young mullens, at the 
bottom of a small stump, and so exactly sim- 
ilar in material of nest, size and coloration of 
eggs, that I supposed it belonged also to the 
same bird. 

Yet another nest, just over the fence in 
another field, was similarly formed, and placed 
at the roots of a tall mullen and some stalks of 
wheat, seemed also from its tvvo addled eggs 
and the broken shells of two others to have 
belonged to the same bird. This latter nest 
was not noticed until the first week of July, 
and I have no doubt that the bird nested again, 
for the male bird was daily noticed singing his 
l>eculiar song on his favorite perch — a tall 
snag near by — when I happened to be that 
way, until towards the first of August. 

Another nest in the same fallow, noticed 
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June lltb, was placed in a clump of mullen, 
on top of a little bank. This contained but 
three eggs, and as I know that incubation had 
begun several days, it was not molested. 

On the 27th of May I also collected another 
set of four eggs on a neighboring farm. This 
nest was also placed at the root of a mullen, 
and was in its form and the marking of its 
eggs so like those of a Song Sparrow that it 
would have been difficult to identify them if 
the bird had not been seen. 

Several other new uests were located in a 
swampy burn, but before their sets of eggs were 
completed they were destroyed by some small 
animal or bird. Another nest, whose set of 
four eggs were among the most beautifully 
mottled that I have seen, was collected by my 
son from a tuft of grass in a deep tamarac 
sw.imp on the 12tli of June, he having, to make 
identity certain, shot the bird. 

The last nest of this species that I noticed 
this season was on the 12th of July. I had 
flushed the bird nesting, and on that date four 
days after the fii-st egg had been deposited 
found that it contained but two eggs which 
the bird was incubating, and I did not molest 
them nor disturb her again. This nest was 
placed at the ro<)t of a small black ash, among 
tall, wild grass, and formed chiefly of fine 
dry grass, but the eggs were the darkest in 
color of any that I had yet seen. The middle 
of May appears to be the earliest time for this 
species to nest, but some yeare ago I took a 
set of three eggs, incubation begun, on the 4th 
of August Wmiam L. Kelln. 

Listowel, Ontario, Canada. 

[No one, except a very ignorant person, 
would mistake the eggs of the White-throated 
Sparrow for those of the Song Sparrow, as 
they are so much larger than the latter in 
addition to the difference in their general ap- 
pearance. Normal eggs of the Song Sparrow 
measure about .75x.o5, while those of the 
White- throated Sparrow (normal specimens) 
are about .84 x .68.—,/. P. iV.] 



Nesting of the Chestnut-collared 
Longspur. 



While on a recent collecting trip in Lnc-qui- 
Parle County, Minnesota, an excellent oppor- 
tunity presented itself for the observation of 
the nesting habits of the Chestnut- collared 
Longspur (Calcarim ornatus). Let me give 
you what information I gathered while there. 



On the 12th of May, 1889, the day I anived 
at Madison, the county seat, I observed the 
birds in every field. They were apparently 
mated, and seemed greatly excited when I ap- 
proached their particular section. Each pair 
had established themselves in a certain portion 
of ground, and there raised their brood. Al- 
though I hunted diligently during that day and 
the day after, and for a week or more, I could 
find no nests. 

I looked in tall grass, and short grass, and 
places where there was no grass at all. I tried 
watching the female bird, but gave that up and 
was slowly becoming disappointed at my ill 
luck, when, on May 20tli, as I was riding home 
about noon with a farmer, I saw a female 
Longspur fiying across the prairie with a piece 
of gi*as8 in her bill. Pi*e8ently she alighted 
and walked a short distance, and then stopped, 
and after fussing about a little, she fiew away 
again, but without the piece of grass she had 
carried there. Guessing what she was doing, 
I went over to where she had been, and sure 
enough, there was the begiiming of a nest. It 
was a shallow hole, scooped out in the ground, 
which was just receiving its lining of grass and 
i-eed stems. Both birds soon came around, 
and fiew nervously about, keeping up a plain- 
tive twittering sound. 

[ told the farmer he need not wait for me, so 
I walked about for quite a distance to observe 
their actions. 

As soon as the birds had quieted down the 
male began to soar high up in the air, and 
when at its greatest height would begin its pe- 
culiar little song, and then with wings almost 
touching behind his back, would come tum- 
bling down, as if overcome with the ecstacy of 
his own music, never ceasing the strain until 
he alighted on the ground. While thus singing 
he would always settle near the nest as became 
down. 

With this infornmtion gained I started home, 
resolving to revisit the nest at a later date; but 
I never did this, for some reason. 

The next morning (May 21st) 1 was out early, 
looking for Longspurs' nests. I first went to a 
piece of ground where I always had heard a 
male singing whenever I passed the place; and 
as I came in sight this time he was still there. 
After watching him gv) through his peculiar 
singing performance several times, 1 decided 
about the spot the nest must be located, and 
started for it on the run, making as much noise 
as possible, hoping to fiush the bird directly 
from the nest. As I came upon the place, 
sure enough, out she went from almost under 
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my feet. Looking down, I saw the cosy nest 
containing a line set of five eggs. 

The nest was almost exactly like that of a 
Shore Lark, being sunken flush with the sur- 
face of the gi'ound. It was lined with some 
bleached grasses and weed stems. The rim was 
quite thick and turned inward, which made the 
nest look smaller than it really was. It was 
built in an open place, close to a well-travelled 
road; and although there was no gi*ass nor 
weeds to conceal it, it was very difficult to see 
while a few feet away. I attempted to take 
out the lining of the nest, but it fell to pieces 
and I could not lift it. 

I went somewhat further on, and soon espied 
a singing male. This time my i*unning tactics 
failed, for the bird flushed wild ahead of me; 
but now knowing whei-e to look for a nest, I 
found it, after a few minutes^ search, close to 
a large white stone, which was the only one in 
sight, the birds using it, perhaps, for a land- 
mark. This nest also contained five eggs. 
The nest was identical with the one first found, 
and in fact all of those I found, while there, 
were very similar, both in location and struc- 
ture, a description for one will suffice for all. 

The next day (May 22d) I found two more 
nests in similar locations, each containing four 
eggs, and on the 2i}d I ft)und three more sets 
of four eggs each, all of which wei-e found on 
a patch of burnt ground. 

On the 20th I found another set of five, but 
the location of the nest was different from all 
the others, it being placed in a bunch of gi*ass 
and well concealed. On the same day 1 also 
found two more nest*, one containing two and 
the other three eggs, which were left for com- 
plete sets, but on returning on the 29tli the set 
of three ha<l not increased in numl)er, while 
the nest of two eggs had been burnt over by a 
recent fire; but what surprised me most was 
two little downy Longspurs that greeted me 
with open mouths as I came up. This nest 
was so deeply imbedded in the ground that the 
flames probably swept over it and left the 
eggs uninjured. I do not believe the bird 
could have protected them at the time. 

These were the last nests I found, as I left 
Madison on the JMst of May. 

The eggs are peculiar, — quite unlike any 
othere I have seen, but somewhat resembling 
those of the Grass Finch in the clouded appear- 
ance of the shell-markings, and having the dull 
white ground color of those of a Lark Finch. 

Xone of the nests contained eggs of the Cow- 
bird. The small birds of that district are very 
free from the intrusions of this parasite, as I 



saw very few of the birds and found none of 

their eggs in any nest that I came across. 

Oeorge G. Cantwell, 
Lake Mills, Wis. 

[Seven of the sets ab^ve referred to by Mr. 
Cantwell, together with another set collected 
in a different locality, are now before me, and 
may be thus described: 

Set I. May 22, 1886, Hui-on, Dakota. Col- 
lected by E. S. Cheney. Nest, a hollow in tlie 
ground, lined with fine grass, placed beside 
manure on a hillside. Three eggs, incubation 
begun. Pinkish- white, speckled with burnt 
umber, and also veined with a few lines of seal 
brown: .78 x .56; .78 x .54; .78 x .57. (This set 
is described in Davie's NesU and Eggs, 1889, 
page 296.) 

Set II. May 23, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Xest 
composed of bleached grass and weed stems, 
sunken flush with the surface of the suiTound- 
ing prairie. Four eggs, incubation begun. 
Greenish-white, spotted sparingly, but dis- 
tinctly, with clove brown. There ai-e a few 
under shell markings of cinereous. The spots 
ai*e evenly distributed all over the surface: 
.76 X .55 ; .76 X .55 ; .73 x .55 ; .72 x .54. 

SetlU. May2:i, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Nest 
composed of bleached grass and weed stems, 
sunken flush with the surface. Four eggs, 
fresh. Greenish-white, speckled and spotted 
with Vandyke brown and seal brown, with a 
few under shell markings of cinereous. ' These 
spots are heaviest around the larger ends: .70 
X.55; .70X.55; .67x.54; .67x.54. 

.Set IV. May 28, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Nest 
composed of grass and weed stems, sunken 
flush with the surface of the surrounding 
plains. Four eggs, fresh. Light gieenish- 
white, speckled and spotted all over the sur- 
face with bunit umber. There are also under 
shell markings of drab-gray, an<l a few vein. 
ings of seal brown: .77 x .57; .75 x .58; .75 x .*8; 
.74X.59. 

Set V. May 29, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Nest 
composed of grass and weed stems, sunken flush 
with the surface of the prairie. This nest was 
found on the 2M of May, with three eggs, and 
no more were deposited by the 29th. Three 
eggs, incubation advanced. Gi*eenish- white, 
spotted and veined with burnt umber. There 
are also numerous under shell markings of cin- 
ereous: .73X.56; .75x.57; .72 x .56. 
Set VI. May 22, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
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Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Nest 
composed of bleached grass and weed stems, 
sunken flush with the surface of the surround- 
ing pi*airie. Four eggs, incubation slight 
Ecru-drab ground color, clouded with light 
purplish shell markings, veined and spotted 
with seal brown: .77x.5r); .73x.56; .73x.56; 
.75 X .57. 

Set VII. May 26, 1880, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Xest 
comiK)8ed of grass and weed stems. Placed in 
a clump of gi*ass on the prairie. Five eggs, 
fresh. Greenish-white ground color, clouded 
with drab and speckled and spotted with seal 
brown; .75x.58; .72x .56; .71 x. 55; .69 x. 56; 
.73X.58. 

Set VIII. May 22, 1889, Lac-qui-Parle County, 
Minn. Collected by Geo. G. Cantwell. Nest 
composed of bleached grass and weed stems, 
sunken flush with the surface of the suiToundiug 
pi-airie : .71 x .54 ; .78 x .55 ; .78 x .57 ; .78 x .55. 
—J. P. N.] 
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EditoriaL 



our columns for fourteen consecutive yeare, 
and which has not been an unimportant addi- 
tion to American Ornithological Litei-ature. 
That the coming volume will not deteriorate 
in importance let our friends judge from the 
past. 

The support that the magazine has received 
from many is a flattering endorsement of an 
independent publication. 

Back volumes of this magazine, beginning 
with No. IX., can still be furnished. When 
the O. & O. came under the control of the 
present publisher an excess over its circulation 
was printed with the express design of being 
able to funiish back volumes to new subscnb- 
ei-s when desired. There has been a continu- 
ous call and the surplus will soon be exhausted. 
They should be in the libi*ary of every 
natui-alist. 



Brief Notes. 



The O. & O. is mailed each issue to ever\- paid sub- 
scriber. If you fall to receive it. notify us. * 



With this issue we close Volume XIV. As 
in the past our columns have been filled with 
communications from collectors located 
throughout our land. They have furnished 
notes which have continued the chain of infor- 
mation that has now been presented through 



We have l>een advised of the taking of seven Snowy 
Owls to date, November 23, the flrst being the one re- 
ported by Mr. White in last issue. By referring to Vol. 
10, O. & O., page 192, we find in that year, 1885, they ap- 
l>eared in October, and seven were reported by Novem- 
ber 12, all in this state, showing that the flight was a lit- 
tle earlier. There is nothing to indicate an unusual 
numlter. 

A Western paper of recent birth announces the sus- 
pension of the '« Swiss Cross," and prides itself as lieing 
the flrst to make the fact public. We had not missed 
it, in fact, did not know it was sick. Did it die of old 
age? 

Every taxidermist well knows the difficulty of stuf- 
flng a domestic cat and giving to it an expression that 
will be satisfactory to its owner. Recently, while in a 
neighboring taxidermist's establishment, we were a lit- 
tle amused by a discovered defect. A large,, well -pre- 
pared cat was on the counter; while admiring it and 
congratulating the jiroprietor of the place upon its ap- 
pearance, in walked the owner. We stepped aside and 
with curiosity awaited an opinion. After examining it 
carefully for several minutes, the lady started back* 
and with a dismayed look exclaimed, " Why, my cat was 
crogs-eijetl, and this one is not ! " We sympathized with 
the taxidermist, who no <loubt had spent considerable 
time in order to succeed in getting a stuffed cat that 
did not look crossed-eyed. 

A gentleman called at a taxidermist's place and asked 
I for a squirrel that he had left to be stuffed two years 
previously. After considerable search one was pro- 
I duced. The gentleman looked at it carefully, and said, 
! "If I remember, the one I left was a younger animal.*' 
*' But, my good man," said the taxidermist, *• you for- 
get that two years have imssed ; we all grow old." The 
gentleman took the hint and settled for the squirrel. 

A good story was told us a few days since by a sports- 
man. While out with a party on an old-time hunt, they 
succeeded in getting a very large fox. While examin- 
ing it one of the party suggested that they load it, and 
get up a bet with some outsltler. The day's sport being 
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over, each man emptied the contents of his shot-pouch 
down its throat and then plugged it with paper. They 
then drove to a tavern kept by a well-knovm hunter. 
They called hini out to view Reynard as it lay coiled up 
in the bottom of the sleigh. The size and weight were 
discussed till the hotel man was inveigled into betting 
on the weight. Putting up an X, the fox was taken in 
and weighed, and of course exceeded all records. The 
loser was so much taken with the record that he paid 
the party ten dollars more for it, and had it stuffed, and 
now with pride points it out as being the heaviest fox 
ever taken in the county. 

Did you ever place a stuffed owl in a tree and see 
how it works as a decoy? We placed a line Barred Owl 
on our fence-post one day, and a Bluejay tore the back 
off its head before we could shoot it. 

We have been asked by a number of our subscribers 
for a good receipt for tanning skins. Many of the re- 
ceipts ttiat are given are not found practical upon try- 
ing them. We recently applied to a chemist and found 
ttiat he had done conniderable tanning. He handed us 
a preparation and we find that it works nicely. A fox- 
skin was prepared suitable for use in four days from the 
time ttiat it was taken from the animal. It often oc- 
curs that a skin is received ttiat is wanted in a hurry 
and a tanner is not convenient. It is then that the 
value of such a means for curing is on hand. We can 
furnish the tanning at $1.00 per bottle, with full direc- 
tions. One botttle is sulHcient for preparing a dozen 
fox-skins. The party who discovered it for years used 
it on sheep-skins, which are considered difficult to han- 
dle successfully. 

Nothing like making the most of a new discovery. 
Follow them up, and there may be lots of fun in it at least. 
The fact was impressed on our minds a while since as 
we stood in company with a numl)er of gentlemen ad- 
miring the antics of a promiscuous collection of caged 
monkeys. One of the party threw the lighted stub of 
his cigar into the cage. The first to notice it was a 
sickly, puny, dudish specimen. He came up, drop|>ed 
on all fours and smelled of it; it was enough, with a 
sickly grin he turned sorrowfully away. The next, a 
fat, i«leek, well-built fellow, with dignity came up. 
Viewing it a minute he made a grab, catching it by the 
fire end. "Oreat Gorilla " and "Spirits of rhimpanzee," 
did ever monkey ex|)erience such a sensation ! There 
was no hesitation; with the Kkill of a first-class ball 
acrobat he threw it up a successi<m of times till he 
caught it by the cool end. Holding it in one paw he 
rublied the singed nieml>er over his flank, keeping tune 
with the corner of his eye. When relief was produced 
he again turned his attention to the smoking trophy. 
Very carefully he applied the lit end to his mouth ; the 
effect was again electric. No monkey can stand it tliat 
way (try it). After a variety show, consisting of sput- 
tering, turning somersaults, etc., he assumed a thought- 
ful attitucle. All at once his countenance seemed to 
light up. Ah ! he liad it ! Like a flash he reached out 
and picked up the stub. He grabbed the appendage of 
an old Ringed-tailed that was iierched above him, and 
applied the fire. Xext he tried it on the ear of a moth- 
erly old dame and extends it by a side glance to her 
kid. He next sprang to an upper perch where he passed 
it along, searing several pair of feet, and ended by 
grabbing monkey No. 1 and extinguiiihing the fire by 
trying to force it down his throat. A second move and 
he was in the corner serenely viewing the commotion. 
Such excitement, chattering and frantic efforts to cool 
off'affecied localities was never seen by any of our 



party. That monkey made the most of his opportunity 
and had his fun. 

Amebican Ornithological UirioK.— a meeting 
was held at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, in November. The following officers were 
elected: President, J. A. Allen; vice-presidents, Elliott 
Cones and Rolvert Ridgway ; secretary, John H. Sage ; 
treasurer, William Dutcher; members of the council, 
William Brewsur, Charles B. Cory, Daniel G. Elliott, 
Henry W. Henshaw, Oeorge N. Lawrence, C. Hart Mer- 
riam and Leontiard Stejneger. Although not so 
reported, we tiave every reason to presume that the 
gentlemen commemorated the honors conferred by in- 
viting all members present to a collation worthy r»f the 
occasion. 

Hark ! ye friends, the contract's ended. 
If we hear from you no more 

I^t the parting thoughts be friendly, 
And t'will stand a well-made score. 

-BrUf Xoteg. 



Correspondence. 

Editor O. ct O: 

I have just received by mail from Bridge- 
water, Lunenburg Co., Nova Scotia, a very fine 
Albino Robin. The bird is pure white on the 
head, back and lialf the tail, the four feathers 
on one side of the tail being black, the breast 
is a faint red, the wings white. The bird is a 
male and the man who shot it says it had the 
note of the robin. I once had an Albino Robin 
taken when about three weeks old. It was 
fully feathered, but not able to fly far. The 
bird was alive when brought to me, and was all 
of a creamy white. 

I now have in my collection a Belted King- 
flsher which shows curious coloring. The bird 
is perfect in color except that the blue on all 
parts of its body has changed to a very light 
cream color with a pink tinge. The bird is a 
female; I have had it for VeAi*8t and have 
never noticed or heard of an Albino Kingfisher 
in this province. 7'. E. Ef/an, 

Halifax, X.S., Oct. 28, 1888. 



Editor O. <fe O: 

I wish to correct Mr. Chas. F. Morrison in 
his notes on Empidonax difflcilia in October 
O. & O. In my notes on this bii-d in O. & O., 
Vol. IX, Xo. 1, (** Denver'') does not appeal*. 

Murphy is two and one half miles below 
Hancock in Chaffee Co. My only object in 
making note of tliis error is that it might be 
especially misleading to collector in Colorado. 
According to the elevation taken by the rail- 
road surveyors, Hancock is 11,200 feet above 
sea level, while Denver is only 6197 feet, and 
the surroundings oi the two places are very 
different. D. />. Stone, 

Oswego, X.Y., Nov. 15, 1889. 
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♦• *Vhlte-rumped 131 
Sarcastic Intpiiry, Answer to 12 
Savornis phcrbe, 58, 115, 133 
.Selunis motacilla, M 
Scolecophagus cyanocepbalus. .'i8, 134 
*' carolinus, 134 
Scotiaptex cinerea, l.'W 
Seedeater, Sharpe's. Eggs of 136 
Seiurus motacilla, 59, \m 
** anioc}i])l|lus, l.'i6 
*' noveboracensis n(»tabilis, 136 
.Set, Number of Kggs in 146 
Setophaga rutlcilla, 59, 116, 1.37 
Slalia slabs, .'»9, 116, 1,37 
'♦ mexicana, 137 
Shore Bird Migration at Monomoy 

Island, Cape Co<l, Mass., 49 

.Shrike Question, More Facts 

About 78 

" (ireat Northern 82,90,135 

•* Logger hoad 135 

•' White-rumi>ed .W, 11.5, 136 

Siskin, Pine 36, 5H, 1,34 

Sitiacan»linensis, 116 

'• caroliuensis culeata, 59 

Snipe, Wilson's 48, 86, 131 

" Wilson's, In Minn.. 22 

Snowbird, Black 87 

Snowflake, •Hi 

.South-western Coast of .Maine, A 

List of the Summer Resi<lent 

Birds of 161 

Sparrow, Baird's 37, 135 

♦• Beldimr's .Savannah 148 

" Brewer's 38 

'• Chipping 37, 8,3, 87, 1 15, \3.\ 162 

'• Clav-oolored ;W, 135 

" English 8.3 

•' Euroi»can Tree, A Series of 

Kggs of 24 

•♦ English, A New Trait of 184 
'• Field 115,1.35,162 

•• Fox-cr)lorcd h3. ]X\, 146 



Sparrow, firasfehopper 


58,115 


'• Harris' 


37, 6S, 135 


♦• Henslow's 


136 


" Intermediate 


37,135 


" I^rk 


58, 115 


** Linccdn's 


1.35. 162 



Savannah 87, ia5, 162 

" Sharp-tailed 162 

'* .Song 83, 87, 116, 135, 162 

*• Swamp 88, 135 

" Tree 135 

" Vesper 115,162 

♦* Western Chipping 37 

*♦ Western (J rass hopper 37 

" Western Lark 37 

«' Western SMvannah 36,135 

•' Western Tree 37 

♦♦ Wes' ern Vesper ;<6 

" White-crowned 37, 58, 135 

** White- throated 

37, 58, 87, 90, 136, 162 

Spatula clypeata, 130 

Speotyto (•uniculariahypogoRa,57, 133 

.sfdiorophila morelieti sliarpei, 186 

Sphyraplcus varius, 57, 114, 133 

.Spinus ])inus, 36, 43, 58, 134 

'• psaltria, 36 

** j>saltrla arizontp, 36 

«' tristis, .36,58,115,1.34 

Spiza americana, 58, 115, K« 

Splzellabrewerl, 38 

" monticola, 135 

♦* monticola orchracea, 37 

•* pallida, 38, 135 

'• i)usllla, 115, 1.36 

" socialis, 37, 115, 1.35 

•• socialis arizona*. 37 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 116, 136 

.Sterna antiirarum, 130 

" forsteri, 121» 

'• hinindo, 1.30 

♦♦ tsfhegrava, l'2?> 

Strix pratincola, 23, 57, 132 

Struggle, Death 104 

Sturnella magna, 58, 115, 134 

'* negb eta, 134 

Sumia ulula 43 

" ulula caparoch, 132 

Sudliury, Ontario, Sun inerBirdsof 87 

I Swallow, Burn 58, 82, 88, 115, 13.5, 162 

•• Bank k*2, 1 1.% 136, 162 

•' Cliff 23, 58, 82. 115, 1.%'), UVi 

'• Rough-winged 107, 115 

" Tree 115, 162 

*' White-bellied 82, 88, 135 

•' White-bellied Occupy a 

Swan, Trumpeter 130 

•* Whistling 130 

'• .shooting 187 

Swift. Chimney 

.'.K, 85, 87, 114, 13.3, 161, 184 

Svlvania canadensis, 137 

* •• mitrata, 137 

" l>usilla, 137 

Symphemiasfmipalmatainomata,131 

Syrnium uebnlosum, 57, 114, 133 

Tachvcincta bicolor, 116, 135 

Tanager, S<;arlet 82, 115, 135 

" Summer 58, 115, 146 

'♦ Summer, Nesting of, at 

Ralelch,N.C., 164 

Teal, Blue- winged 57, 113 

" Cinnamon 130 

'• ( J rcen -winced 57,86,113 

Tenderfoot, Doings of a 104 

Tern, Arctic 161 

- Black 130 

•• Caspian 12i» 

«' Commiui 130, 161 

«« Fitrster's 129 

•• l^ast 130 

•• R«»seate 161 

♦' Roval, at Chatham, Mass., 110 

ThraPher, Brown 59, 81, 1 16, 137, 147, 162 

" Palmer's, A Series of Eggo of 154 

Thryothorus bewickil baii'dii, 59 

**' ludovicianus, 59 

Thrush, fiolden-crowned 82. 88, 136 

•' (Jolden-crowned, Nesting 

of. In Chester Co., Pa., 126 
" Bickneirs 23 

♦' (Jrav-cheeked 137 

" Hermit 88, 137, 162 

•• Olive-backed 88, 137 
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♦• Tufted, A Series of Eggs of 147 
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Towhee, 58, 115, 135, 162 
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Turnstone, 131 

T>'mpanuchus amerlcana, 57, 114, 132 
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** belli, 59, 136 
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•• Mountain Solitary 23 

*♦ novelmracensis, 59, 116 

" olivaceus, 58, 116, 13<l 

" philadelpbicus, 136 

•• Philadelphia 136 

♦' Red-eyed 

58. 82, 88, 116, 136, 146, 162 
" solitarius, 136 

'• Solitary CA, 136 

•' Warbling 116,136 

'• White-eyed 59, 116, 146 

" Yellow-throated 58, 136 

'• Yellow-throated, Nesting of 69 



Vulture, Black 57 

" Turkey 57, 63, 86, 132, 146 

Wanderings, 45, 54, 121, 171 
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" lilackburnian. Nesting of 157 
*• Black-throated Blue 88, 136 
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88. 136, 162 
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'* Magnolia 88, 136, 162 
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of 23 
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♦' Pine 136, 146, 162 

•' Prairie 146 
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•' Tllru^h, Large-billed 136 

*' Thrush, LouTsinna 59. 146 

♦' Thrush, Louisiana, A Series 

ol Figgs of 53 
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»♦ Cedar 68. 82, 88, 90. 133 

Whip-i»oor-will, 85, 87, 114, 133, 146 
" Nesting of 182 

Whiskey .lack, 90 

Who will Furnish the Incubator? 184 
Willet. Western 131 

Wilson. Alexander 55 

Woodchucks Climb Trees When 
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Woodcock. American 86, 113, 131 
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toed 133 
" Downy 67, 85, 87, 114, 133 
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*• Short-billed Marsh 134 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY, 1890. 



No. I. 



Geographical Variation of Eggs. 



Although the subject of Geographical vari- 
ation of birds has at various times received 
considerable attention, 1 am not aware that 
much thought has been bestowed on the pres- 
ence of a similar (HfTerence in eggs, and think- 
ing that the little information I have been 
able to gain upon this question might be of 
some value to the readei-s of the Ornitiioixv 
oisT AND OoLooiftT, I have made the following 
summary of my researches in that line, hoping 
that it will at least draw the attention of those 
better able to investigate the matter than my- 
self, to give their i<leas and the results of their 
investigations for the perusal 4»f those 
interested. 

Among the birds themselves local variation 
has been systematized to a ccmsiderable degree 
by the works of Baird and of Allen, and ac- 
cording to their observations may be divided 
into two classes, viz. : vanation in color and in 
size. 

Eggs uiiquestifmably vary in color in a uni- 
form degree, but the great range of individual 
coloration makes it impossible to establish 
the general laws without a far greater amount 
of comparable mateiia] than I have been able 
to obtain, but variation included under the 
second heading, is to a certain extent as appli- 
cable to eggs as to the birds themselves. 

The researches of Prof. Baird on the subject 
of geographical variation have established the 
law that '* a gradual decrease in size, in indiv- 
iduals of the same species, occurs in direct 
ratio to the decrease of latitude or altitude of 
their birthplace,'' and this seems with a gi-eater 
number of exceptions to hold good in the case 
of eggs. 

As there are more conditions which influence 
the size and 8tructui*e of an egg to a gi-eater 
degree than among birds, a larger per centage 
of them would naturally be expected to l>e in- 
consistent with any genera] rule or law. 



Some of the influencing conditions would be 
age of one or both parents, varying number 
laid in a set, number of consecutive clutches, 
and the scarcity and variety of food. Exam- 
ples of the flrst of these influences will be ap- 
parent to all who are in any way familiar with 
birds. A goo<l one which 1 call to mind is the 
eggs of Fish Hawks {Pandion haliceetuB car- 
oUnensiH)^ for as these birds return yearly to 
the same nest, the chances for observation are 
greatly increased. Among them the oldest 
birds usually lay eggs which average smaller 
than those of younger pairs, or else the number 
in the set is smaller. 

Traces of the second influencing condition 
are not always perceptible, especially among 
eggs which are only found in small sets, but 
even then are occasionally noticeable. 

Among the GalUn(e and Piridce, both fami- 
lies being prolific layers, the effects of the 
third condition are frequently noticeable, and 
one instance will be sufficient for illustration, 
that of a Flicker (Colaptes nuratus), that laid a 
set of ten eggs, which upon being removed laid 
a second set of five. The average measure- 
ment of the first set was 1.11 x .84 of an inch, 
while the maximum of the second set was .iH) 
X .92, and the minimum .96 x .80. 

Besides the foregoing there are occasionally 
instances where the great variation amounts to 
a monstrosity, and seems to be inconsistent 
with any law, but as these monstrosities are 
frequently or always infertile, they do not bear, 
with any importance, upon the question in 
consideration. 

So much for statements. Now for the cor- 
roborating data. The following list of meas- 
urements will show the variation of eggs from 
difTerent parts of the country. The measure- 
ments represent the size in inches and hun- 
dredths, but vary from ordinary measurements 
insomuch as the averages of the two diameters 
are given, or in other woixis ^ive the size of a 
spherical bulk of the same capacity as the egg 
it represents. 
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LOCAL- NO. 
ITY. ME AS. 



MAX. MIN.AVE. 



Podilymbus podiceps, 
(iallinula ^aleata, 
Ardea vlrcBcens. 



Itonafia umbellus, 



Cal. 
Wis. 
Fla. 
Wis. 
Tex. 
R. 1. 
IK. 
R 1. 



Cathartes aura, 
Acoipiter coojieri 

Htiteo borealiH, 



var. sabini, Ore. 
N. C. 
Penn. 



6 
5 
6 
7 
4 
8 
4 

20 
7 
•2 
2 

Ma»8. 7 
Iowa 4 
Arizona 2 
15 
3 
25 
12 
2 



** *' var. caluru8, 

Megascops asio, 



Tex. 
Miss. 
Conn. 
Mai»s. 
Minn. 
Ohio 
Iowa 
Cal. 
Iowa 
R. I. 
" ** var. macallii.Tex. 

" " var. liendirei. Cal. 

Symiuin nebiilosuni, Iowa 

Hi. 
" '* Mass. 

** *♦ var. alleni, Tex. 

Dryobates pultescens, Ma^s. 

U. I. 
" " Iowa 

Corvus aniericanus, Cal. 

N. B. 
R. 1. 
" •* var.llorldannM,Fla. 

Sttirnella magna, Minn. 

III. 
R. I. 
" '* var. tnexicana,Tex. 

R.I. 
Kan. 
Minn. 
R.I. 
Mith. 
Tex. 
Melospiza fasciata, Mass. 

** " var. fruttata,Or. 

Spizella <louiestica, Mass. 

Vt. 
Minn. 
*' " var. arizoniV", Cal. 



Quiscahis quiscula, 

'• " var. a*neus, 

Icterus spnrins, 



retroelielidon Innifrons, 



III. 
Me. 
R.I. 
Fla. 



l^nius liidovieianus, 

*• •♦ var. ex- 

cnbltorldes, Cal. 17 

Virco Rolitarius, Mass. 12 

•* var. cassini, Or. 4 

*♦ '* var. pluinbeuSfCol. 2 

Dendroica peiinsylvanica, Me. 17 

** •' Mass. 4 

Icteria virens, _ R. I. 2 

Penn. 26 

*' *' var. longicanda, Arizona 4 

llarporhynehus rufus, R. 1. 24 

•• •' Minn. 4 



2.00 

1.46 

1.49 

1.59 

1.39 

1.37 

1.40 

1.42 

1.45 

2.31 

2.<1 

1.78 

1.79 

1.66 

2.23 

2.00 

2.22 

2.12 

2.22 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 

1.27 

1.97 

1.32 

1.31 

1.93 

1.80 

1.80 

1.27 

.71 

.74 

.73 

1.50 

1.42 

1.56 

1.39 

.95 

.95 

1.00 

.94 

1.07 

.5)8 

.94 

.75 

.70 

.79 

.70 

.75 

.00 

.62 

.60 

.63 

.72 

.70 

.73 

.80 

.87 
.70 
.67 
M 
.62 
.57 
.80 
.80 
.76 
.93 
.92 



1.45 

1.42 

1.42 

1.51 

1.26 

1-27 

1.35 

1.33 

1.42 

2.20 

2.36 

1.61 

l.?2 

1.66 

1.99 

1.99 

1.98 

2.03 

2.22 

1.&5 

2.00 

2.02 

1.22 

1.27 

1.17 

1.27 

1.93 

1.80 

l.?2 

1.27 

.68 

.69 

.66 

1.62 

1.40 

1.32 

1.35 

.91 

.91 

.92 

.94 

.97 

.93 

.93 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.61 

.71 

.51 

.58 

.69 

.61 

.69 

.64 



.83 
.65 
.67 
63 
.65 



.74 
.82 

.88 



1.56 
1.43 
1.46 
l.M 
1.31 
1.34 
1.37 
1.36 
1.43 
2.25 
2.43 
1.72 
1.8.J 
1.66 
2.09 
1.99 
2.09 
2.06 
2.22 
1.95 
2.13 
2.14 
1.27 
1.50 
1.26 
1.28 
1.93 
1.80 
1.75 
1.27 
.70 
.71 
.69 
L.'W 
1.41 
1.44 
1.37 
.93 
.93 
.97 
.94 
1.03 

.im 

.iW 
.70 
.69 
.70 
.62 
.74 

.m 

.60 
.60 
.62 
.70 
.66 

.m 

.80 

.86 
.66 
.67 
.64 
.58 
.52 .55 
.79 .79 
.69 .78 
.75 
.90 
.91 



Harporhyncbus rufus, var. 
longirostris, 
Troglodytes a^don. 



" *' var.park- 

inani, 
Pariis atricapillus, 

" ** occidentalis, 

Polic»ptila cienilea, 



*' " var. plumliea, 

Hylocicbia ustulata, 

4. » var. 

swainsoni, (rrand 
Merula migratoria, 

" i. var. 

propinqua, 



Tex. 
R. I. 
III. 
Iowa 

Cal. 

R. I. 

111. 

Or. 

N.J. 

Miss. 

Tex. 

Arizona 

Or. 

Cal. 



Manan 7 
Mass. 37 
Minn. 4 



.59 
.59 

.61 

.56 
.69 
.65 

.52 
.63 



.78 

.79 
1.01 
.96 



J57 
.57 



.53 
.58 
JH 

.51 
..''.2 

.78 
.71 



.84 
.92 



.86 
.58 
.58 
.58 

.60 
.54 
M 
.M 
.63 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.78 
.74 

.74 
.96 
.95 



Cal. 



2 1.03 1.03 1.03 



Among all fainilieR lower than Raptorea I 
have been able to obtain bnt meagi-e material 
for comparison, the only example among the 
(livers being that of the Thick-billed Grebe 
(PodilymbuH podiceps), in which the Califoniian 
specimens ai*e larger than eggs from east of 
the Hocky mountains. 

In the Gnllinulince the size inci*ease8 from 
south (Florida) to the north (Wisconsin), while 
with the HeroiLs, the Texas specimens are 
smaller than New England examples, and these 
eggs are in turn inferior in .size to those from . 
the northern central states. Eggs of the grouse 
family show a like variation between eastern 
and western specimens, those of the Ruffed 
Grouse ]ionat*a uwheUufi of Southern New Eng- 
land being much smaller than those of rnr. 
snbhiei of the Pacific coast. 

Among the Raptorfs individual variation is 
so marked that in most instances a large series 
from each locality is desirable in order t^> ob- 
tain satisfactory results in comparison. 

The eggs of the Turkey Buzzard, Cathartett 
aura)y specimens showing a marked increat^e in 
size from North Carolina northward to Penn- 
sylvania; the Hed-tailed Hawk (Buteo boreaUs)^ 
which increase in size from Texas and Miss- 
issippi to the New England states; and the 
eggs of var. rnlfwutt from ('alifoniia seem to be 
smaller than some from east of the Uocky 
Mountains, viz. : Minnesota specimens, but 
possibly a larger series, (four being all that I 
have examined), would give other figures. 

My third exampL', showing a geographical 
variation among the diurnal Raptorea, is that 
of theGv> )p3r's H \w*A.{AcripUer conperl)^ which, 
east of the (-entral Plateau, vary in unison 
with the last example, but the two specimens 
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from Arizona (Pima Co.), are tlie smallest of 
auy which I have measured. 

Among owls, I have examples of two species 
— the Little Sci*eech {Scops aMo) and the 
Barred Owl {SymUnn nebiilosum). With the 
former, eggs from Texas are the smallest, in- 
creasing in size to Iowa and Rhode Island, i 
those from the latter state being the largest. ' 
The var. bendireii of the Pacific slope, like ' 
those of other Raptoret* from the same locality, | 
persist in being smaller than eastern eggs, and ; 
ill this case are inferior to Rhode Island spec- 
imens and onl^ a trifle larger than tlie exam- 
ples cited from Texas. 

Of the PicidcB I have but a single instance, 
that of a Downy Woodpecker (Dryobatett pu- 
bescenn), in which the limited data gives the 
maximum to New England, while western eggs, 
usually the largest, are in th\s case the smaller. 

The Common Crow {Coi'vus atneriranus)^ 
among the CormdiB has a maximum in Califor- 
nia specimens, and a minimum in the small 
Floridanian variety, with New Brunswick and 
Rhode Island eggs coming in between, with a 
slight difference in size favoring Rhode Island 
eggs, due perhaps to the large numln'r 
examined. 

In the family leteridce^ eggs of the Meadow 
Lark {Stur'nella moffna) are lai*gest in New 
England, and those of Minnesota and Illinois 
are even inferior to vnr. mexicnna from Texas, 
and the eggs of the Crow Blackbird (Quhcalua 
(inUrnla) and its var, (jeneus, show a like varia- 
tion. Orchard Orioles' eggs from Rhode 
Island and those from Texas avei-age the same. 
Michigan specimens are a little smaller. 

With the FringillidcB the general rule holds 
uniformly good, <nnd two examples will be 
sufficient. Eggs of the Song Sparrow (Melon- 
pita faaciata) in Massachusetts are much 
smaller than those of var. guttata of Oregon, 
and those of the Chipping Sparrow {Spizella 
domentica) increase from Massachusetts to Ver- 
mont and Minnesota, reaching the maximum 
in eggs of var, arizona? of California. 

Although my data for the swallows is inex- 
tensive, the little there is conforms to the 
general rule, as in the case of the Cliff Swallow 
(Petrochelidon lun\fronit)y in which the eggs 
from Illinois average .70 and New England 
specimens, .66. 

Of the LanidoB the eggs of ludoviciantts 
proper from Florida measure about .80 of an 
inch, while those of var. excHbitoriden taken in 
California measure .86. 

Specimens of eggs of the Blue-headed Vireo 
( Vireo Holitaritm) average .66 in Massachusetts, 



are a trifle smaller in the Coloiado variety, and 
reach the greatest size in var. casnini of Oregon. 

Of the SylvicolidoBj two examples are all 
that I am able to give. In specimens of the 
eggs of the Chestnut-sided Warbler from 
Maine and Massachusetts, there is a difference 
in size in favor of the former state, while in 
the IcterincB, eggs of /. vlrenn from Rhode 
Island are larger than those from Pennsylvania 
and eggs of the var. lon^flcauda from Arizona 
are smaller. 

One example of the genus HarporhynchuH^ 
that of Tl. ruftis^ the most widely distributed 
species, is all tliat is available at the present 
time. Minnesota specimens are largest, meas- 
uring .91, while eggs from Rhode Island aver- 
age .90, and those of the var. longiroHtrin from 
Texas measure but .86. 

Among wrens, the common (Bdon is the only 
example that I have obtained. Eggs of the 
House Wren {Troglodytes cedon) from Iowa, 
Illinois and Rhode Island present a uniform 
avei*age measurement of .58. Those of var. 
parkmani of California are a trifle larger. 

Of the Paridce, the eggs of the Chickadee 
{Farus atrtcapUlus) in Rhode Island and the 
var. orrAdentaiis of Oregon present the same 
average, but eggs of the type from Illinois are 
somewhat superior in size. - 

In the Polioptid'B the average me<i8iu*ement 
of eggs of cceridea in New Jeraey and var. 
plumbea of Arizona are alike, but eggs of the 
type from Texas and Mississippi are smaller. 

The thrush family is represented by two 
species of as many genera, the HylochichlidcB 
and Merutidce. The former is represented by 
ustulata and its var. swainsoni, specimens of 
the type averaging .78 of an inch in Oregon, 
and .74 in California. Eggs from Orand Ma- 
nan average the same as the latter. 

In the genus Merula, eggs of the Robin aver- 
age alike in Minnesota and Michigan, while the 
western variety from California are larger. 

Thus we find that a series of measurements 
of the eggs of twenty-seven species of birds 
show a decided and generally uniform, varia- 
tion in size, becoming lai*ger in an advance 
from south to north, and from east to west. 

Reviewing first the variation of northern and 
southern specimens, we find that the rule of 
variation, as established by Baird, is much 
more uniform among birds that are least devel- 
oped, say birds jis low as the raptores and 
lower in the scale, and is also frequent among 
a few non oscbies which are more highly devel- 
oped, but in bii*ds highly organized, exceptions 
are much more frequent. 
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The same generalization with a few more 
variations is equally applicable to specimens 
from east to west, eggs becoming larger to the 
westward, with the exception of that part 
occupied by the arid region of Arizona and the 
western part of New Mexico and Coloi-ado, and 
among highly developed birds — the narrow 
belt of land on the Pacific coast and lying be- 
tween it and the nearly parallel Coast Range. 

Those familiar with the topographical map of 
the United States will remember that there is a 
gradual increase of altitude in an advance 
from the Appalachian Mountains which form 
the western boundary of the Atlantic Coast 
district to the western base of the Rocky 
Mountains, while the territory situated be- 
tween the latter and the Coast Range, forms a 
vast plateau, and is the highest table-land in 
North America, and the narrow belt west of the 
Coast Range is comparatively on the sea level. 

Thus we find that with the exception of that 
part of the Centi-al Plateau in the immediate 
vicinity of Arizona, the increase in altitude cor- 
responds to the inci*ease in size of eggs as 
shown by the data already given. Having seen 
the effect of latitude and altitude upon the size 
of eggs, let us see what plausible explanation 
can be offered as the cause of such effect. 

We know that an increase in latitude and 
altitude cause an inverse change in tempera- 
ture. We also have found that eggs increase 
in size in proportion to latitude or its equiva- 
lent, and we know that the same phenomenon 
is noticeable in the birds themselves, and the 
coincidence of these facts would seem to be a 
signification of some rolation between them. 

As it is impossible that the size of a bird or 
egg has any effect from climate or temperature 
we infer that if a co-relation exists, size must 
be modificable by latitude or the effect of lati- 
tude upon climate. 

Acconling to the theory of evolution the 
laws of natural selection and individual varia- 
tion would be important factors in the solution 
of the question. 

It is believed that at the advent of the last 
Glacial period, birds in common with other 
animals were obliged to retreat to the south 
and the migrants, added to the number already 
inhabiting the regions free from ice, caused an 
overstocking of that territory, to such extent 
that a competition fierce enough to tax every 
energy to its uttermost to find subsistence was 
the result. 

Under such circumstances the receding of 
the ice was rapidly followed up by a few intent 
upon reaching a place free from competition. 



and these pioneers, being joined by others of 
their kind, again pushed on in the advance. 
As they returned to the north, the difference 
in climate, having less effect upon the more 
robust individuals, the point in their favor 
placed them above their associates in the 
struggle for existence, and the beneficial 
change was kept up and extended by natural 
selection, so that in time the superiority of the 
individual became a ti*ait common to all. 

If such variation will occur among birds 
when sufficient cause is given, it is equally 
probable that the eggs of birds may be infiu- 
enced in the same way. 

We will suppose that when the videttes of 
the force advancing north war<l reached a 
higher latitude than the mass of its kind, it 
chanced to produce eggs a little larger than 
the average. As the axiom "' Large bodies 
cool more slowly than those of smaller size" 
can not be disproved, it will at once be seen that 
such eggs would have been better able to with- 
stand the greater vicissitudes of climate conse- 
quent to the increase of latitude, or in other 
words the case of individual variation resulted 
favorably to the egg, and the chick when 
hatched might have been more developed in 
its several parts than othera, and finally become 
a larger bird than the average. A larger and 
better organized bird could have withsto<Hl 
moi*e hardships, but it is very pi-obable that it 
would have i*equired more food than a smiUer 
one, and in the regions quitted, this would have 
been a serious drawback, but in its new envi- 
ronment, competition would have been less 
severe and so allowed a greater food supply. 
Thus the variation in the egg would have been 
a permanent benefit, and only permanent bene- 
fits are fostered by natural selection. 

It is to be remembered that environment 
determines the worth of variations, and had a 
change like the above occurred in the crowded 
district it would have been speedily blotted 
out, as such variation in an egg would not 
have been of any particular advantage in a 
warm climate, and the inci*eased amount of 
food requii*ed by the bird would have been ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. 

The measurements show an increase of size 
in unison to that of latitude, as before stated, 
and my conclusion is that the two facts must 
be related as I have described, the apparent 
contradictory evidence in the smallness of 
New Mexican and Arizonian eggs, being due 
to the extreme heat of summer in that locality 
which counterbalances, to a measure, the ef- 
fects of altitude. Harry Gordon White, 
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A Very Peculiar Bird. 

A very strange bird, one whose pecnliarity 
in never building? a nest of its own is known t^ 
all oologistSf is the Cowbird, or as otherwise 
known to many, the ('ow Bunting, Cowpen 
biixi and Cow Blackbird, and scientifically as 
Molothrm a«pr (Bodd.) Gray . Although a fa- 
miliar bird to almost all of those who study 
tlie avian fauna of North America, and classed 
as a common species in nearly all portions of 
the United States, it is, nevertheless, but little 
understood by students of bird life, and those 
devoted to the elucidation of the enigmas 
which arise so often to startle and perplex us. 
Thinking a few remarks on this familiar spe- 
cies would not come amiss, the writer oflfera 
the present article, trusting at least to cause 
some to investigate and give extra information 
on the peculiarities of the breeding habite of 
this interesting and apparently unnatui-al bii-d. 

Several yeai-s ago my attention was drawn to 
the fact that the number of eggs laid by the 
Cow Bunting was not given in any work that I 
had met with, and further, that many habits 
peculiar to the species were not understood, or 
at least but partially comprehended. The fol- 
lowing queries ultimately suggested themselves 
after considerable thought, namely: 1. What 
is the number of eggs laid by the (N>wbird in a 
clutch? 2. Does the Cowbird use judgment 
in depositing eggs as to number, in accordance 
to size of nest invaded or the number of eggs 
to be laid by the rightful owner? 3. Does the 
Cowbird usually select nests that already con- 
tain egg or eggs of the owner, and when empty 
nests are selected is it done because the Cow- 
bird is pressed for time and cannot find another 
nest? 4. Is the Cowbird polygamous? 5. Is 
the Cowbird as secret about invading the nest 
of another bird as generally supposed? (J. Does 
the Cowbird ever assume the duties of a par- 
ent by incubating its hopes of future posterity, 
or, later, supply its own offspring with food? 
7. What is the period of incubation, if we can 
so express it, when represented by the devotion 
of the rightful owner of the nest to the alien 
eggs? Lastly will the imposetl on owner of 
the nest hatch sevei-al alien eggs when there 
are none of her own in the nest? 

In Michigan where the writer's observations 
have been mainly made during the last twenty 
years, the Cowbird has appeared on an average 
March 29tli, the earliest an-ival being March 
10th, and the latest April 9th. About May 
10th the birds are prepared to di*op eggs into 
almost any inviting nest. Previous to that 



date fully constructed nests of the right 
species are rather scarce. 

From May 15th, when the smaller species are 
prepared for household duties, to July 1st, the 
Cow Bunting is ever on the qui vive to 8ui*prise 
ownei-s of homes with the unwelcome dona- 
tions. At the time of arrival only males are 
seen, and it is fair to say that the females 
anive about four days later. On pleasant, 
sunshiny days both sexes may be seen sitting 
in lazy contentment along fences or in the 
trees, the males endeavoring to effect their 
unmusical sqilreele^ uttered in a drawling 
manner. At this time the feathers are ruffled 
up about the •neck, the bird appearing much 
like the Red-wing Blackbird in his actions. 
There is also a call note, uttered by both sexes 
sounding like squeak. The species is emi- 
nently gregarious fi*om the time it an-ives 
until it departs, the two sexes appearing to be 
about equal in numbers excepting during the 
active season of laying when the females are 
undoubtedly occupied hunting around for 
asylums wherein to deposit their eggs. At 
this time the males predominate in numbers 
and may be easily identified, as their glossy 
coat« form a marke<l contrast to the dull 
brown of their companion's apparel. In late 
May and June the males appear to outrank the 
females in about the proportion of three to 
two. Later in the season when the young are 
associated with the adults and after moulting 
is over the sombre coats prevail. 

The Cowbirds are gregarious during the 
entire season, but are more inclined to con- 
gregate during spring and after moulting, 
often associating with large flocks of the Rusty 
Grackles, and occasionally with the common 
Crow, Blackbirds and Redwings during au- 
tumn. They usually fly in flocks of Hve to 
eight during breeding season, but may be 
found in flocks of twenty to fifty later in tho 
season. 

As to the number of eggs laid by this species 
I am at a loss to state with certainty, but will 
give a few observations that approach accuracy. 
One day 1 secured a female alive, and as she 
was only injured slightly in the wing I deter- 
mined to save her in order to examine her 
habits. The date of capture was May 27th, 
and as she fed greedily on tlie mixed insect 
and other foods that were offered the follow- 
ing day, there was but little doubt but the 
captive would survive. On May 29th an egg 
with the chai-acteristic form and markings 
was laid in the cage, quite forty hours after 
she became a prisoner. From this I was sat- 
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isfied that this egg was the first of the clutch, 
a view which was strenfi^hened by the dis- 
covery of a second egg just twenty-eight hours 
after the first one was seen. The second egg 
was deposited like the first upon the floor of the 
cage, but quite at the other end of her prison. 
A nest of the catbird containing three eggs of 
that species, was now placed upon the perch 
and fastened to tlie wires, and the third day 
of deposition was anxiously looked for, but no 
addition was seen up to my retiring hour, 
thirty-two liours after the second one appeared ; 
but on arising early the next morning, the first 
of June, the third egg was found close to the 
second. On this day the bird refused to eat, 
and, as bird fanciers express it, looked dump- 
ish. The moniing of June 2d I found tlie re- 
mains of a once perfect egg. It appeared to 
have fallen and been broken. This day the 
bii-d died, as I felt convinced, of blood poison- 
ing, as the wing where it joined the body was 
in a state of gangrene. Dissection proved that 
no more eggs were in a state of formation for 
this clutch. All of the eggs were laid within 
a space of eighty-five hours. Tliat is from the 
time the first egg was deposited to the date of 
the last addition. Many times have I met 
with nests containing four eggs of the Cowbird 
besides the eggs of the rightful owner of the 
nest, and have been impressed with the idea' 
that the four had been laid by the same bird, 
so symmetrically exact was the apparent clutch, 
both in form, size and markings. Only once 
have I met with five eggs of the Cowbird in 
one nest, and they were so dissimilar that it 
was evident at a glance that they were laid by 
different Cow Buntings. 

In every instance that I have recorded in my 
note-book, and they are numerous, I have had 
it impressed uppn me that the Cowbird is in- 
fluenced by the size of the nest in laying a 
large number of eggs in one nest, rather than 
by the number of eggs to be laid by the legiti- 
mate owner. Of coui-se what we term instinct 
in the lower animals asserts itself in some way 
in these cases, and the Cowbirds judge as to 
the ability of the contemplated foster parents 
to provide for the unwelcome nurslings, by 
the size of the nest. Once I met witli a Blue- 
bii-d's nest in a vei7 large excavation, con- 
taining five blue eggs and four speckled ones, 
and in this case the speckled eggs were evi- 
dently laid by the same female, judging from 
size and markings. This was in early May, 
when but few birds are nesting that are im- 
posed on by these parasites. It is not common 
to find Bluebii-ds sufi'ering from the persecu- 



tions of MolothrxiH in Michigan, and rare to 
find over two alien eggs in a nest of Sialia, 

I am satisfied that the Cowbird is occasion- 
ally mistaken in laying more than is intended 
through not identifying the eggs of its own 
species. This occurs often in the ChewinWs 
case, and that too at a time when there is 
room for all. It is not uncommon to find four 
eggs of this sycophant in a nest containing 
three or four Chewink^s eggs, and some of the 
latter would almost exactly resemble some of 
the former. In the case of the vireos and 
small warblei*s it is unusual to find more than 
one or two Cowbird' s eggs in a nest, although 
a Red-eyed Vireo's nest contAining four of the 
interlopei*s is now befoi-e me. 

Third, the subject of this sketch usually 
selects nests containing one or more eggs of 
the original architects, although all have met 
with numerous instances whei*e one, two and 
three eggs of the Cbwbird occupied a nest of 
some disconsolate pair which liad been scared 
away by the too i*apidly accumulating testi- 
monials without attempting to assert their 
rights in any way. It is my opinion tliat in 
the face of so great a fraud the swindled erst- 
while householders invariably leave their claim 
and seek other quarters. The largest number 
of Cowbird' s' eggs that 1 have yet found occu- 
pying one nest in which the owner had not yet 
laid was four. The nest was that of the 
Golden-crowned Thrush. Strange to say, al- 
though the female was shot near at hand, 
there were no legitimate eggs lying outside of 
the nest, as is often the case, particularly with 
the Chewink and some of the lai*ger binls. 
More singular still is the fact that the eggn 
which were uniform in size, etc., were incu- 
bated equally to about the fifth or sixth day. 

Is the Cowbird polygamous? We frequently 
see it described so, but as yet there is no proof 
positive. In my opinion it may with equal 
propriety be called poly and rus. It is, how- 
ever, reasonable to suppose tliat the bii*ds pair 
at the beginning of the season, and i*emain 
faithful to each other at least during spring 
and summer. 

Are the birds of this species as secret in 
their invasions of other bii-ds' nests as is gen- 
erally considered? From actions observed by 
me, I am satisfied that the legitimate owner of 
the house is often driven from the nest by the 
male Cowbird to allow the * female an .oppor- 
tunity to occupy the same, but in the large 
majority of cases the alien eggs are surrep- 
titi<msly deposited during absence of rightful 
owner. 
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As to the Cowbird occupying the nest in 
owler to continue the duties of incubation, 
temporarily abandoned by the owner of the 
nest while in search of food, I cannot posi- 
tively assert, but once in an instance where 
the mother bird was killed by mistake, a fe- 
male Cowbird was obsei-ved to leave the nest 
the following day as if she were sitting. The 
eggs were incubated quite a week, and it was 
certain that she was not there for the purpose 
of laying, for as yet 1 have never observed a 
fi-esh egg of the (Cowbird in a nest where the 
other eggs were incubated, and very rarely 
have I seen an addled Cowbird' s egg in a nest 
occupied by other eggs. I feel certain that 
the parent Cowbirds do at least keep the nests 
occupied by their eggs under surveillance, and 
this espionage may extend to the guardian- 
ship of the fledgling in and out of its foster 
parent's home. It is not claimed that the 
Cow Bunting is a brave bird, nor do I wish ti> 
elevate it in the estimation of my readers, but 
the natural instinct of protection of its 
young, exhibited to a marked degree by many 
species and more or less prominent as a ti-ait 
in nearly all, is shown by the Cowbiwl in at 
least one case to my knowledge. £ refer to an 
instance where 1 saw a Bluejay on the point 
of despoiling the nest of a Vireo, driven away 
by a pair of Cowbirds in a most valiant man- 
ner. On going to the nest a large overgi-own 
C^owbird was found occupying the largest 
share of the structure, while a poor little Ked- 
eyed Vii*eo occupied a small space at the 
Imttom, and beneath his big foster brother. 

It would be a very interesting fact could it 
be demonstrated by the placing in confinement 
of an adult Cowbii-d with its own ofTspring, 
to watch the cai*e exhibited by the natural 
parent feeding it« own young. 

However, I have never taken a female whose 
abdomen and breast indicated that incubation 
had been followed, neither have I seen an 4»ld 
Cowbird feeding young. 

The peri<»d (»f incubation as observed by me 
several times is between eleven and twelve 
days. A great many times that I attempted 
to accumtely determine this period my pros- 
pects have been upset from several untoward 
events. The owner of the nest often left it, 
either from my too frequent presence or the 
persecution of the imposter, but in two in- 
stances the period was quite accui-ately de- 
termined. From the fact that the owner only 
begins sitting after its complement was laid, 
mei-ely covering the eggs at night or perhaps 
in inclement weather l)efore that time, it 



shows that even the most careful calculations 
may be incorrect. This occurs, perhaps, from 
the fact that the alien egg being so much 
larger than the legitimate ones, or that it 
almost always rolls into the centre from its 
superior weight. In either case it comes into 
more direct contact with the breast of the 
hovering bii-d. 

Furthermore, the Cowbird' s eggs are always 
laid soon after the fii-st egg is observed by the 
parasite, and often before. In many complete 
sets of Yellow Warblei-s, Vireos, and Redstarts, 
where eggs of the sycophant also occupied the 
nest, the following was observed on removing 
the contents: although one, two, or all of the 
legitimate eggs were fresh, the Cowbii-d's egg 
or eggs were almost invariably slightly ad- 
vanced in incubation. How can this be ac- 
counted for? First, the owner may iis I sug- 
gested, touch the larger eggs when covering 
all at night. It is quite possible, however, 
that the anxious mother or father C'ow Bunt- 
ing may incubate when the chance offers, at 
the time when eggs are fu*st laid. From two 
well stmlied cases I have fairly concluded that 
the pei-iod of incubation, as observed in the 
sitting of the Ked-eyed Vireo and Redstart on 
the eggs of molothruH^ is between eleven and 
twelve days in dui-atitm. I cannot say exactly, 
as the young were in both cases duly hatched 
during the night, being there in the moniing, 
and not a pip in the eggs the night before. 

I feel quite safe in saying that the old Cow 
Buntings in some way influence the incubation 
in favor of their own thick-shelled eggs in all 
cases whei*e they are laid in the nests of small 
birds. 

Will an impose<l-on bird sit on a cluteh 
composed entirely of Cowbird' s eggs? I think 
in no case, but I know of two instances, both 
in the case of Chewinks, where the rightful 
eggs were rolled or thrown from the nest in 
an a<lvanced stage of incubation, either by the 
Cow Bunting (»r in eiTor by the aggrieved Che- 
winks, where the young Cowbirds were ulti- 
mately hatched in all security. 

Cases are common where suffering birds at- 
tempt to build over the offending egg or eggs, 
often with success. The Yellow Warbler is 
especially artistic and energetic in its efforts 
to circumvent the dreaded incubus, and will 
frequently sacrifice one of its own eggs, or 
more mrely two, in the effort to inhume the 
detested aliens forced upon them. It is not 
rare to find these double-storied nests, and I 
judge that there are many of them to-day in 
collections, of which the owners are ignorant. 
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My attention was first brought to a nest of 
this nature by accidentally crushing an enclosed 
egg in a nest, and observing a characteristic 
and not unfamiliar smell. 

The Yellow Warbler and Red-eyed Vireo 
have a decided peculiarity in nearly always 
leaving their nests alo.ie and unprotected usu- 
ally quite a time before laying their eggs. 
Perhaps they are waiting to find out what 
kind of a neighborhood they are summering 
in, and are endeavonng to satisfy themselves 
as to the desirability of their chosen site. Be 
that as it may, they often make the sevei^e 
mistake of too gi'eat caution, and encounter 
difficulties from which the Vireo cannot es- 
cape, and our little Summer Yellow Bird only 
by the use of skill and great pains. Fc»r the 
Oowbii-d, that villainous plebeian of most im- 
moral social views, is ever on the alert to 
discover a nest of the absent Warbler. 

A nest now before me finely illustrates the 
determination of the warbler t4» succeed in 
rearing an unmixed family. This nest is a 
three-storied one, one where the birds twice 
covered the eggs of the intrudei*s. During the 
early part of the construction of the nest a 
foolish Cowbird, anticipating too early, laid an 
ef^fi which was soon covere<l by the warblers 
ere completion. Two eggs were laid by the 
hiippy birds when they were again imposed 
on by the intei*poler. This did not discourage 
them but with determination, possibly borne 
of former years' experience, they d<M)med their 
own two eggs in order to be rid of the C'ow- 
bird's and buiied them all, building still 
another story, and making a remarkably high 
structui'e. They again essayed their work of 
love, and when tlie nest fell into my hands 
thei*e wei'e two eggs in the upper story or nest 
proper well atlvanced in incubation. 

In my own experience tlie following named 
species of birds arc imposed upon in Michigan, 
namely:* Wood Thrush, 2; Bluebird, 4; Yel- 
low Warbler, 3; Chestnut-sided Warbler, 2; 
Maryland Yellow- throat, 2; Golden- winged 
Warbler, 1; Redstart, 2; Hooded Warbler, I; 
Golden-crowned Thrush, 4; Scarlet Tanager, 2; 
Blue-gi*ayGnat<catcher, 1; ('hipping Sparrow, 1; 
Song Sparrow, ;J; Rose-breasted (}rt>8beak, 2; 
Chewink, 5; Indigo Bird, 1; Wood Pewee, 1; 
Traill's Flycatcher, 1 ; Acadian Flycatcher, 1. 1 
have also heard on good authority of the Least 
Flycatcher, Cedar Bird, and Small-billed Water 
Thrush in Southern Michigan. 

•The numbers at the right of each name indicate 
the largest number of Cowliinl'R eggi« I ever Haw in a 
nent of the npecieff. 



The eggs of this species differ greatly in size, 
but contrary to what might be a nice theory 
broached by a friend of mine, namely, ^^ that 
the small eggs were laid in the small nests and 
the big ones alongside of large eggs,'- I have 
found it to be in no way regulated by any prin- 
ciple of the kind. 

The largest egg which I have discovered of 
this species was taken from a nest of the Red- 
eyed Vireo. The dimensions average in one 
hundred and thirteen ejggs in my collection 
.84 X .66. The largest egg that I have seen 
was .95 X .69, and the smallest, now before me, 
almost globular, .67 x .60. The markings differ 
as widely as tlie dimensions, so much so that 
it is often with difficulty that they are distin- 
guished from Song Sparrows, Chewinks an<1 
Golden-crowned Thrushes. In nearly all the 
eggs the ground color is a dirty white, covered 
more or less thickly with fine dots, generally 
thicker toward the butt of the egg and often 
foinning a ring. The dots or blotches are us- 
ually of a light brown or reddish. 

Occasional eggs have the markings a faint 
bluish or nearly black. Often the eggs are 
almost white, having hai*dly any markingp, 
and again are so thickly marked with fine dots, 
generally brown, that the ground color is much 
obscured. Sometimes the whole surface is 
blotched with large spots of various colors on 
different eggs. The egg more nearly resembles 
the eggs of the miserable, <letestable, but pro- 
lific English Sparrow than that of any American 
bird, I think. 

What the i*easons are that the egg of a bird 
that does not build a nest <»f \t» own should lie 
colored and marked as this bird's is. is more 
than I would undertake t^ prove, but many of 
my readei*s may have ideas that may throw 
light on the subject. 

Cones, in his Birds of the NorthweM, P^me 
180, gives an excellent history of this species, 
and I'efers to what he supposes may have 
caused the peculiarities in the habits of the 
Cowbird. MonHn Giltbn, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

One Day*s Egging. 

On May 2, 1889, my brother and myself 
concluded to make a n)und trip and take a num- 
ber of nests we thought ought to be ready by 
that time; so armed with guns, irons, reed, line 
and grappling hooks we started forth early in 
the moniing, and procee<led to a tract of 
pines half a mile from home. Passing by cme 
nest of Dendroica dominim as not yet i-eady, 
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we proceeded to the other end of tlie pineR, 
and my brotlier put on tlie irons and pro- 
ceeded to collect a couple of sets of the Pine 
Warbler {D, pinun) which awaited us there. 
The first nest was only twenty feet liiffh, and 
Keemed easy to take, but tlie nest was firmly 
bound to the limb and the reed only tore out the 
lining of the nest, whicli however proved 
quite sufficient to convey four eggs safely to 
hand. The other nest twenty -five feet hiffli 
furnished an incubated set of three. 

Having no further business in tliat locality 
we packed up our eggs, and leaving the pines 
went on to a tract of mixed woods, and pas- 
sing through them came to an ohl cow 
pasture near a house. Here my brother went 
up a dead pine to look for a Brown-headed 
Nuthatcirs {Sltla puMlla) nest which wasn't 
thei-e, wliile I examined a hole in an apple 
tree whicli some Tufted Tits (Lophophanen 
hirolor) had been building in. Here we were 
more successful as six fresh eggs rewarded 
our trouble. The biixl flew off the nest right 
away when I started up the tree and presently 
came back with a huge bunch of hog bristles 
to cover the eggs with. The hole was only 
seven feet high and was lined with hog bristles, 
green moss, and root strips. 

A further tramp of about a mile brought 
us to a small ti*act of pines, and a forty-two 
feet climb gave my brother a third set of Pine 
Warbler's consisting once more of four eggs. 

Having been all the morning on the up- 
1 mhIs we now tunied into the ci-eek valley to 
come back, and soon came to a nest of the 
Hlue-gray (Tnatcat€her(Po/;o/)/t7a ccerttlen) in a 
dead pine. The nest was twelve feet high and 
not reachable from the trunk of the tree, so 
the grappling hooks were tied on the reed, and 
.after considei-able manipulation the set of four 
eggs was landed in safety. The female did not 
appear during all the pei-formances, but the 
male showed considerable anxiety. 

After this we started up the ci-eek, wading 
the various channels, often knee deep and morr, 
in water or worse in mud or sand, till we came 
to a de.id willow stub which was used by a 
pair of Tufted Tits. The stub was rotten and 
the hole fifteen feet up, «o we tied the shaky 
conceim to another one a trifle less shaky, and 
also propped it up with sticks of wood an<l 
stuffed the hole up with cotton. My brother 
then started up the stub, and after sevei-al en- 
deavors got the nest and all that was therein 
and came down again. (I f oi'got to say we broke 
the top of the stub off at the hole). This gaive 
us seven fi*esh eggs to pack up just as the fe- 



male came up with a bunch of cott<m to see 
what was the matter. 

Right at this point we sepai^ated, my brother 
keeping on up the creek while 1 waded across 
and went up a branch to inspect a nest of Lou- 
isiana Water Thnish {Seinrns motacilla). On 
approaching it the female came from her nest, 
placed under the bank some thi*ee feet above the 
water, and flew off in alarm. Five fresh eggs 
were my reward this time. Packing them up 
I tramped across a neighboring field to a tract 
of tall pines and then sat down and waited for 
my brother, amusing myself by knocking a 
Flying Squirrel out of his hole in the 
meanwhile. On my brother joining me I 
showed him a Pine Warbler's nest seventy feet 
high in a tall pine. 

Four incubated eggs rewarded his climb and 
we then i*ested a while. Once mora crossing 
the creek I walked up a small sweet gum and 
got a set of four Brown-headed Nuthatch from 
a hole twelve feet high in the dead top. The 
nest was compose<l chiefly of pine seed leaves 
and a few bark strips, and the Nuthatches 
showed more anxiety than usual. 

As it was now al>out thi*ee o'clock we turned 
our faces homewanl by way of the creek bot- 
tom, and impelled by hunger and weaiiness soon 
reached our destination, calling on a Blue-gray 
(Sruatcatcher by the way, but as she had only 
two eggs we did not molest her, and that 
finished our day's work. We had taken forty- 
one eggs and three birds, the latter a <J Prairie 
Warbler (D. dUrolor), a House Wren {T. (edon) 
and a Water Thrush (Short-billed S. nceriuH), 

Just as I had nearly finished my share of the 
day*s work, a boy came along with the an- 
nouncement that he found the nest of a very re- 
markable bird which I couldn't make head or 
tail of fi*om hisdesciiption, so as I had a little 
leisure time I went with him to look at it, and 
was introduced to a Yellow -billed Cuckoo with- 
out a tail sitting on one egg in a stick nest in a 
brier patch. The nest was six feet high and 
lined with roots. Some days later she laid a 
second egg, and on my final visit I found both 
eggs broken in the nest I was rather sur- 
prised to see a nest so early in the year, especi- 
ally as I had not seen or heard a single Cuckoo 
previously this spiing. C S. Jirimley, 

Ralelph, N. C. 



Begin the New Year by sending in your sub- 
scription to the O. A O. The price, $1.00 per 
year, is so low that it is hardly worth men- 
tioning. 
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A Day's Egging in an Illinois Swamp. 

On June 5, 1887, a friend and myself went 
to a swamp near Lacon, 111., wliicli is a succes- 
sion of lakes from one to two miles Ion;; by 
about six to eight hundred yards wide, and 
with mai*shy ridges of land. The whole cov- 
ers a space of nearly ten square miles, and is 
interepersed with small and shallow ponds 
grown up with weeds and rushes, patches of 
large timber and small loamy creeks — in fact 
a pai*adise for water and other birds. In this 
swamp in the early spring I have found nests 
of the Bald Eagle {Haliceetus leiicorej)hahtti)^ 
Red-Tail e<l Hawk (Buteo borealtH)^ ('ooper's 
Ilawk {Arcipiter cooper i)^ Long-eared Owl 
{Aino xcUsonianus)^ BaiTed Owl {Syrnium nebu- 
loMum)^ and Great Tlomed Owl (Bubo riryln- 
ianuH), There is also li small heronry near 
the upper end, and Swamp Warblei*s are very 
plentiful, as are also the Swallows and Vireos. 

We entered by a small creek full of dead 
stumps, and had hardly proceeded up it a 
hundred yards when the fli-st find of the day 
was made, an<l a very cuiious one it was too. 
A stump had been broken off BlH»ve the water 
leaving quite a cavity in one side, and a King- 
bird (Tt/ranniut tyrannns) had taken possession 
(»f this and made its nest and laid three eggs. 
There she was down in a hole just as much at 
home apparently as tlnrngh she hail been a 
Woodpecker or an Owl. We thought this 
was a rather t[ueer place for a Kingbird to nest 
and pas.Hed on leaving her alone. 

We now pushed up the creek, both sides of 
which were covered with rushes, to where the 
creek came out of the swamp, and there a sight 
met our eyes which would make a bird lover's 
heart glad, for spread out before us was a level 
expanse of fl.ags, rushes, etc., about a mile 
in diameter, and the water was from ten 
inches to three feet deep, with here and there 
a small sheet of water of about an acre in 
extent nearly free from reeds or vegetatitm of 
any kiml. The whole landscape seemed liter- 
ally alive with birds, L«mg-billed Marsh Wrens 
(CiHtotfioruH paluHfrii*), Yellow-liea<led Black- 
birds {XnnthocepftalitH xanthorephubtH)^ Red- 
winged Blackbirds {Atjelahts pho^iicens)^ 
iireat Blue Herons (Ardea herodiax)^ American 
Bitterns (BotaiiruH lentUjinosus,) Least Bitterns 
(Botaurus exUia), Coots {Fulira americana),F\or- 
U\'.\ Gallinules (Qallinnlaualeata)^ Pied-billed 
Grebes (Podilymbus podicepx), and Ducks of 
sevei*al kinds "wei-e to be seen in a few mo- 
ments' observation from the boat. We pushed 
through the i*eeds to a lai-ge patch of bulrushes I 



and then stuck, as the vegetation was too 
much for us. 

We had on rubber boots that came up to our 
knees, but the water was abiiut two and a half 
feet deep. I was carefully testing its depth 
when I got in over the top of my boots, so I 
waded on, and had hardly proceeded twenty 
feet from the boat when I saw a suspicious look- 
ing bunch of reeds, and on examining it closer 
I found that it contained a set of Floiida Gal- 
linule's eggs. My fiiend was opposed to getting 
wet, but when he saw those he lost no time in 
tumbling out of the boat also. He soon foun<l 
a Coot's nest with six eggs, and a set of three 
eggs of the Black Teni {HydrorJielidon nigra 
HuHnamenitift) next fell to my lot. We both 
pushed forward and I succeeded in finding 
numerous set« of eggs of Coots, Galliuules, 
Black Terns, Least Bitterns, .and Long-billed 
Marsh Wrens' eggs, but nothing i-are. 

At noon we come back t«» the boat and found 
we had collected six sets of eggs of Florida 
Gallinule (four sets of eight and two sets of six) ; 
seven sets of C^oot (two of seven and Ave of 
six); three sets of Least Bitteni (one of ^ve 
and three of four), and .two sets of liOng-billed 
Marsh Wren of seven, and one of five. 

In the aftei-noon we went deeper into the 
swamp, got lost, and were rained on by the 
hai-dest i*ain I ever saw ; and we had nothing 
to cover us but the i*eeds — a very poor shelier. 

Although we msule a p'eat hunt that after- 
noon we could find nothing new. We would 
scare an American Bittern, and on going to the 
place from which it arose in the expectation of 
finding its nest we «mly met with disappoint- 
ment. Neither could we find a single Grebe's 
nest. I also wanted particularly to find the 
nest of the Yellow-headed Blackbird, but 
signally failed, for although there wei'e plenty 
of birds we couhl not flml any of their eggs. 

The Coots seemed to be more partial to the 
places where the reeds were very tall and 
dense, while the Galliuules would build in the 
more open spaces; sometimes they were found 
where you could see their nests for seventy- 
five yards. 

The nests of the Least Bitterns were all 
made of sticks, and placed amongst the dens- 
est of the reeds rarely more than a foot above 
the water. Their nests were in all cases found 
well out in the lake and none were near the 
mai'gin. 

We found the usual number of empty nests 
of the Long-billed Marsh Wren and only 
about one in four contained eggs. 
Lacon, 111. B. AT. BantPH. 
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Nesting of the Florida Cormorant. 

It was with mucli interest I read Mr. C. J. 
Pennock^i^ article on this subject in,^ O. & O. 
October number. As my experience is some- 
what different from his it may perhaps be of 
interest. 

A small colony of Cormorants have their nest^ 
ing places on an island in the Myakka River, 
Florida. This place 1 visited on June 8th, 
1880. I found the colony consisted of a dozen 
nests, which were placed in small mangrove 
bushes. The nests were rather loosely built of 
dead twigs without any lining. Several of 
the nests had no eggs; these I found had been 
collected by another collector three days be- 
fore my visit; he informed me that the eggs 
were heavily incubated. 

Of the other nests three had young birds 
probably three or four days old, three had 
heavily incubated eggs, and in one (a set of 
three) incubation had just commenced, one 
egg being almost fresh. 

The birds which had lost their eggs would 
I believe have laid a second set, but a colored 
plume hunter shot several and broke up the 
rookery. He informed me that two of those 
killed had eggs in them. T, ToinnHaon. 

Pmita (tortla, Fla. 



Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe. 

I noticed that in the September, 188U, O. & O. 
Mr. Wm. G. Smith had an article on the nest- 
ing of the Pied-billed Grebe (Pofi%m6ft/</>o(2/- 
reps), in which he g.we it as his opinion that 
this Grebe incubates its eggs by the warmth 
of its own body rather than allowing them to 
hatch by the heat genei*ated by the decaying 
vegetation, which usually composes the nest. 

We should all feel indebted to Mr. Smith 
for this new inform:\tton, as it has hitherto 
l»een supposed that the Grebe invariably re- 
lied on the decaying veget ition to furnisli the 
heat necessary to hatch the eggs. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., I had ample oppor- 
tunities to observe the nesting habits of this 
biixl, and in .that locality, as far as my exper- 
ience went, I found that the birds never sat on 
the eggs in the daytime. Whether or not they 
do so in the night I am unable to say. 

I have examined hundi*eds of their nests, 
and in every case where the set was complete 
the eggs wei*e covered with the vegetable 
mitter. Incomplete sets of thi*ee, four or five 
were generally found uncovered. This is a 
giKMi point for the decaying theory it seems to 



me, as the birds did not want the eggs to begin 
to incubate until the full complement had 
been deposited. 

I have also noticed that the deeper the eggs 
are imbedded in the refuse matter the more 
incubated they are, a fresh set having just a 
thin layer over them. I cannot account for 
this unless the layer fii*st put on loses its heat 
after a time, and more is heaped on, for if we 
dig into it we find that the deeper we go the 
warmer it gets; and perhaps the Grebe realizes 
that it is best to be certain that her already 
incubated eggs do not become cold. But this 
is only theory and will not be tolerated, facts 
are what are wanted. 

I have never seen a Grebe on her nest al- 
though I have often come suddenly and noise- 
lessly upon it. At other times I have been on 
the edges of swamps where the weeds were 
thin, and I could see three or four nests at a 
time, and although the birds were sometimes 
around they were never on or very near them. 

I think it will be safe to say that the Grebe 

does not sit on her eggs in that locality, but 

relies on the decaying matter to hatch them. 

Let us hear from others on the subject. 

Geo. G, CantwelL 
Lake MillA, WIa. 



Nesting Site of the Brown-headed 
Nuthatch. 



In the October number of the O. & O. Mr. 
Brimley records a majority of nests of this spe- 
cies being found in stumps, etc., standing in or 
close to water. I have collected a number of 
sets of the eggs of this species, and have not 
found such to be the case with those I found. 

My collecting ground was Southwestern 
(reorgia — Thomas County. The country is 
heavily wooded, and when cleared land occurs, 
nearly evei*y such field contains stumps and dead 
stubs from ten feet to twenty-five feet in height, 
and it is in such situations that I found a large 
majority of my nests, and apparently without 
regard to the nearness of water. In hunting 
for the nests I would look out for a cleared 
field bordering a wood, and containing dead 
timber, then, by skirting the edge of the tim- 
ber, I rarely missed locating a pair of birds, 
and the site was generally within fifty or one 
hundred feet of the woods, occasionally close 
to the edge, and four nests were found in the 
woods, but two of these were close to a trav- 
elled roadway. The wood was quite open. 

I found these nests in stubs that were stand- 
ing in water, open, shallow ponds, one of 
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which was in a woods, but within fifty feet 
of the edge. One nest was in a telegraph 
I>ole along tlie railroad and in the town, close 
to a large hotel where hundreds of people and 
teams passed daily. Several were found along 
the roadside while driving. None were over 
thirty feet from the ground, and probably 
three-fourths were under ten feet up. I sel- 
dom found more than one nest in a field, but 
on two occasions I found two within one hun- 
dred yards of each other. 

Five and six eggs wei*e generally found when 
sets were completed. In one case four eggs 
were found with incubation far advanced, and 
in two instances I took sets of seven eggs. 

One nest that had been located and watched 
for several days was visited after sunset and 
six eggs secured. On rapping on the stub 
three adult birds flew out, and I wondered 
how the sexes were divided in such a happy 
family. C. J. Pennock. 

Kennett Square, Pa. 



Answer to a Sarcastic Inquiry. 



In the **0. * O." of November last. Dr. W. S. 
Strode of Bemadotte, 111., insinuates in a very 
gentlemanly way that I have trifled with the 
truth and invites me to let the public, and 
himself, into certain *'difficult climbs'' during 
an oological trip in Texas which I mentioned 
in my ** well written account*' of said trip in 
the **0. A O. '' of June, 1889. 

My friend the Dr. goes on to say that he read 
my poor effort **with much intei-est" and 
draws my attention to certain parts which 
'* particularly struck my (his) admiration.'^ 

First of all I would like to insinuate in my 
turn, in the most polite manner possible, to 
my friend the Dr., that only bright men can 
successfully ridicule. 

I did not say that Mr. Gillin climbed a 
** Sycamore" six feet in diameter, etc., "but I 
did say that he climbed a Cottonwood of that 
dimension. Anyone who has seen a Cotton- 
wood knows that its bark is rough with very 
deep grooves in it. In all his ''tremendous 
climbs" Mr. G. simply used climbing irons, 
and inserting his fingers in the grooves in the 
bark, by his great strength and suppleness 
worked his way up so:ne of the largest trees I 
have ever seen in my life. 

All his climbs were made in the presence of 
two men besides myself, two men who are well 
known to Mr. J. Parker Nonis of the *' O. & O.," 



and they were astounded at the feats accom- 
plished by Mr. Gillin. 

The last Cottonwood he went up, although 
comparatively speaking a short climb, was the 
most difficult of all. As so4m as he put his 
spurs in the bark, it gave way like soft earth, 
and even crumbled away beneath his hands. 
Once or twice he got up as far as five or six 
feet, hoping to reach the firm bark above, but 
only to fall back again. Then, as I said in my 
**well written account," he climbed to the top 
of a tree near by, and connecting it witli the 
big one by a rope, climbed over on the rope, 
fifteen feet or more, and at a distance of forty- 
five feet from the ground. The measurements 
I gave are not guess-work, but the results of 
measuring the two or more balls of cord Mr. 
6. used in lowering from the nest the tin box 
containing the eggs. 

What would my friend the Dr. call me if I 
were to tell him that I saw Mr. Gillin climb a 
Cypress (not a ''Sycamore") fifteen feet in <li- 
ameter, by holding on to the knots and irregu- 
larities in the bark, and with his spurs? 1 am 
afraid the Dr. would forget himself again. 

But such is a fact. Such trees are not un- 
common in the river-bottoms of Texas, and this 
one a man had lived in for ten years. 

But then I suppose my friend the Dr. would 
have run up it like a squirrel, as he says he 
"has done some tall climbing." The Dr. 
seems to think that Mr. G. is "entitled to the 
belt as the prince of climbers," but Mr. Gillin 
authorizes me t-o say that he resigns in favor 
of the Dr. 

I have not, in this short article, attempted to 
give a very minute description of how Mr. G. 
made his "difficult climbs" for why should I? 
Sui*ely a few words will be enough to tell all I 
may know to a man of intelligence like unto 
that of my friend the Dr. 

G. B, Bennern. 



Albino Quail. 

I have mounted thi*ee albino quails which are 
very handsome. There is said to be a whole 
covey of them, but I was unable to find any 
more than the above. Each bird has different 
markings. The markings are those of the 
Virginia quail; small spot on crown, spot on 
neck, part of rump, all the rest pure white ex- 
cept bills, of which the upper mandible is dark 
horn color and the lower white. 

W. R. M. TortaL 
AtohiRon, Kan. 
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Nesting of the Arizona Hooded 
Oriole at Riverside, Cal. 



As all the accounts of the nesting of the 
Arizona Hooded Oriole ( Ivternn cucullatns nel- 
Honi) that I have seen ai*e the results of obser- 
vations in uncultivated regions, or whei*e 
native vegetation abounds, I thought a few 
notes from this locality might be of interest. 

Therefore, in this article I will give my ex- 
perience with this bird in the settled district 
(under cultivation) of Hivei*side; extending as 
it does over an area of about twenty square 
miles, and as this land twenty yeai-s ago was 
a di*y plain, no stately sycamore nor live oak 
stands to offer the usual favorite nesting place. 

The past season of 18S0 was a most favorable 
one for the study of this bird, as they were 
exceedingly abundant compared with previous 
years, even outnumbering our **comm<m 
ori<»le," the bullocki^ which before has heen by 
far the more common of the two. 

The Arizona Hooded Oriole arrives here 
about the middle of March, and probably com- 
mences building the first week in April, as my 
first nest contained a full set on April 28, and 
I heard of othei*s being taken a few days be- 
fore. The nesting extends through May and 
June, the latest date being .luly 1st, when a 
fresh set was brought me. 

The nest is almost always instantly distin- 
guished from that of the Bullock's by its light 
color — a peculiarity which is noticed in other 
localities, I believe — and it is invariably com- 
I>08ed of fresh fibres of the Fan Palm (Wanh- 
ingtonia Jllicera), which has been planted here 
to a large extent. I have never seen the bulk 
of a nest made of any tiling else. 

Many nests ccmtain no lining whatever, and 
none are vei-y elaboi-ately finished. The ma- 
jority merely have a small amount of a cottony 
substance (also obtained from the palm), <and 
a few will contain two or three feathers, or a 
long horse-hair. 

For the rearing of the first brood the nests 
are usually su.spended in overhanging bmnches 
of the blue gum (Eacalyptm (jlohuluH), but it 
is a noticeable fact that the second nests are 
more commonly attached to the leaves of the 
palm tree. Why this is I do not know, unless 
they wjint to begin laying as soon as possible, 
and therefore build wliere material is most 
easily obtained. 

When in the palms the nests are fastened 
directly to tlie under side of a large leaf, leav- 
ing a small opening on (»ne, or more often on 
either side, for the bin! t4> enter. 



I A nest composed of fresh, pale yellowish 
i material, thus suspended is a beautiful con- 
trast against the green leaf, and is the hand- 
somest of anything in the way of nests that I 
have seen, especially when four nests are in 
one small palm not over fifteen feet high. 

While the eucalyptus and palm are the two 
great favorite trees for nests, yet occasionally 
they build in othere, chiefiy the cottonwood, 
poplar, willow, and English walnut, and in one 
instance a nest was suspended in a climbing 
vine on a porch, but these are exceptional 
cases. As a rule they do not build high, the 
highest being not over twenty or twenty-five 
feet from the gio and, while from six to fifteen 
feet is the usual height. 

In size an I shape the nest*) vary considerably 
but probably no more than those of other 
birds, and not so much as some. The genei'al 
shape is cup-like, the greatest diameter being 
at the top. Purse-shaped nests are very rare. 
When placed in palms the tendency is to 
spread out more, often assuming the appear- 
ance of a hammock, and on several occasions 
I have known them so shallow that the eggs 
have rolled out during a strong breeze. A 
typical nest will measure about 2.75x3.25 
inches, inside and outside diameter, and 
3 X 3.50 inches in depth. 

The eggs, in size, markings, and number 
laid, are t!ie sima as in other localities, and 
as they have been sufficiently described by 
others I will not take the time to do so, fur- 
ther than to state that of twenty-one full sets 
obtained last season, twelve contained four 
and nine three eggs each, and I know of only 
two instances where five were found. 

Having parted with all my sets and having 
failed to retain full data of each set, I will be 
unable to make a list of them with date, de- 
scription, etc., as I should like to hiive done, 
but will describe a series of fifteen nests now 
before me. 

It is understood that all the following nests 
are composed of palm fibres, and when lined 
the material is stated. 

I. Hung under palm leaf, lined with a little 
cott<m. Cup-shaped. Diameter inside and 
out, 1.90x3.90; depth, inside and out, 2 x 3.50. 
A very clean, almost white nest. 

II. Fastened to three twigs in overhanging 
br.inch of gum tree. Cotton lining. Cup- 
shaped. Diameter, 2x3; depth, 2.10x3.25. 

III. In palm; no lining; resembles nests of 
sparrows in form. Diameter, 2x4.10; depth, 
l,iK)x2.50. 

IV. In palm: very little cotton lining. 
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Diameter, 2.50x4.00; depth, 2.75x8.76. A very 
peculiar nest with a long ''taiF' extending 13 
inches from the pointed base. 

V. A typical nest suspended in gum tree, 
lined with cotton and one long black horse 
hair. Diameter, 2.75x8.26; depth, 8x8.60. 

VI. In palm; little cotton, hammock-shaped, 
higher on one side, inside diametei-s, 1.50 x*8; 
depth at lower edge, 1.25, at higher, 2.50. 

VII. An old nest in gum tree, placed just 
above a still older one; no lining to speak of; 
diameter, 2x8; depth, 2.50x8.50. 

It is vei7 seldom that they lay in an old 
nest, even for the second brood. 

VIII. A very fine nest suspended from hor- 
izontal limb of English walnut, 10 feet from 
ground; base leather broader than top; diam- 
eter, 8x8.50; depth, 8.25x8.75. 

IX. In palm; small amount of cotton lining, 
a few. long fibres hanging from bottom; diam- 
eter 2.80x8.40; depth, 2x.S. 

X. Hung in gum tree; little lining of cotton; 
more purse-shaped than any of the others; 
diameter, 2.75 x8.80; depth, 8.-50x8.75. 

XI. In gum ti*ee; cotton lining; cup-shaped; 
diameter, 2.10x8.5<»; depth, 2.50x8. 

XII. Another nest witli a Kmg protuberance 
but on the side. In palm; cotton-lining, 
hammock-shaped, inside diameters, 2x8.50; 
whole diameter lengtli-wise, including appen- 
dix, 9.60; depth, 2.75x8. 

XIII. A very odd affair consisting of a large 
one-sided mass of fibres, 4.50x0x5 inches, 
with a depression up in cnie comer 2 inches in 
diameter by 2.25 in depth. Suspended by two 
ends to palm leaf; lining of cotton. 

XIV. Hung in gum tree; well lined with 
cotton; cup-shaped. Diameter, 2.55x8.25; 
depth, 2x8.75. 

XV. A very neat structure suspended at 
vertices of three small horizontal limbs of gum 
ti'ee, and closely resembling in form and po- 
sition a Vireo's nest. A little lining of cott<m; 
diameter, 2.50x8; depth, 2.50x2.75. 

Rlveralde, Cal. Theo. D. Hurd. 

Further Notes upon the Snowy Owl 
Taken at Gloucester, on Nov. lo. 



Since the record of the capture of a Snowy 
Owl at Gloucester on Nov. 10, which appeared 
in the last number of the Ornithologist and 
Oologist, it has been reported that the speci- 
men in question was an escaped bird which 
was captured in Iceland and brought to this 
port up<m the halibut schooner, Arthur I). 
Story, Captain Joseph Ryan. 



This schooner returned from the coast of 
Iceland about the middle of September, and if 
the report be authentic it is puzzling how so 
large a bird as the owl in question eluded ob- 
servation for so long a time. 

I have examined the specimen after it was 
mounted, and find the tail feathers are some- 
what soiled and worn, as would be expected of 
a caged bii'd, but otherwise the plumage wa.H 
in perfect condition. 

The stomach contained the fur and parts of 
the skeleton of our common meadow mouse. 
Harry Gordon White. 



Notes on the Small Spotted Wood- 
peckers from the West. 



While making notes for my description of 
the new sub-species of woodpecker {Dryobaten 
pubescenH/vmidus) published in a former num- 
ber of the O. & O.,* I had occasion to examine 
the literature upon this group, and fully in- 
tended to have indicated some of the (then 
considered) species that have been given by 
anthora among these western woodpeckers. 

1st. Malherbes describes a smaller, whiter 
form of P. gairdnerii from the coast region of 
Southei*n California, t This is, perhaps, ad- 
missible as a sub- species, but possibly not under 
this name. 

2d. (/abanis indicates, under the name of 
Dryobates homorun^X a form to which I wish to 
call special attention as being dii*ectly opposite 
in most characteristics to the Smoky Wood- 
pecker, that I have given. Of this he says (I 
give a ti*anslati(>n of the original German), 
** Larger than the typical northern Z). f/atrrf- 
nerU^ with lai'ger wedge-shaped spots on the 
upper wings and tertianes, and with purer 
white beneath.'" The locality is given as 
California.' 

This is undoubtedly a perfectly valid sub- 
species, which occurs in the interior to the 
eastward of the range of the typical D. p. 
gairdnerii of Audubon, just as D. p,fumidnn 
occui-s to the westward. 

This, the typical Gairdner's Woodpecker, is 
an intermediate between the two, both in hab- 
itat as well as, in a great measure, in coloration. 

Of course Cabanis' name should now read 
DryobateM pubeHcenf* homonttt, 

C. J, Maynard. 

•Vol. XIV, page 58. 

t Picu8 tarati. Mall., Mon. Pic, p. 125. 

t Urvobatta hamontt. Cab., Mns., Hein., IV. 2, 18C3, p. 
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The J. P. N. Collection of Eggs of 
the Warblers. 



XAMR. 8ETS. 

Black and White Warbler, 1-4, 0-5, 

Prothonotary Warbler, 

3-4, 18-5, .12-fi. 15-7, 2-8, 
Swain8<>n*H Warbler, 7-3, 2-4, 1-5. 

Wonn-eatinp Warbler, 1-5, 1-o, 

Blne-win}(eil Yellow Warbler, 

1 -3, 1 -4, 2-5, 
<io1tlon-w1n}!:e<l Warbler. 4-4,3-5, 

Na8bvllle Warbler, 1 -3, 4-4, 1 -5, 

Lutescent Warbler, 1-.3, 1-4, 1-5, 

Parnla Warbler, 2-2, 8-3, 21 -4. 8-5, 1-7. 
Yellow Warbler, 11-3. 42-4. 25-5, 

RIaek- throated Blue Warbler, 1-3, 

Yellow-ruinped Warbler, 3-3, 1-4, 2-5. 
Audubon's Warbler, 2-4, 1-5, 

Black and Yell<»w Warbler, 3.3, 53-4, 1-5, 
Cerulean Warbler, 1-4, 1-5, 

C'hejitnut-ftided Warbler, 4-3. 11-4. 1-5, 
Black-poll Warbler. 1-3, 7-4. 10-5. 

Blackburnian Warbler, 1-4, 

Yellow- throated Warbler. 1^3.2-4, 

Black- throated <i ray Warbler, 1-4, 

(Jiilden-cheeked Warbler, 0-4, 

Black-throated rJreen Warbler, !»-4, 

IMne Warbler, 18-4, 2-5, 

I»rairie Warbler, 2-3, 10-4, 1-5. 

(i olden -crowned Thrush, «-3, 11-4, 15-5, 
.Hniall-bille«l Water Thrush. 2-4. 

Lartre-billed Water Thrufh, 2-4,9-5, 1-C, 
Kentucky Warbler, • 1-3. 4-4. 2-5, 

Macpilvray's Warbler. 1-.3, 

Maryland Yellow-throat, 1-3. 17-4, 2-5. 
Western Yellow-throat, 5-4, 1-5, 

Yellow-brea^tcd (hat. 1-2. -22-.^ 67-4, 1-5. 
I^mfT-tailed Chat, 1-3,5-4, 

Hooded Warbler, 5-3, 18-4, 

Wilson's Warbler, 1-5. 

Pileolated Warbler, 1-3,1-4, 

Canadian Flycatchlnp Warbler. 1-5, 

American Redstart, <!-.3, 23-4, 1-5. 
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Inca Dove at Austin, Texas. 



It may be considered worthy of record tliat 
an Inca dove (Scanlafella inca) was taken at 
Austin, Texas, on October 23, 1889. The 
bird was shot wliile in company witli two 
otliers which escaped. It was positively iden- 
tified and seen in the flesh by several jjentle- 
inen, but unfortunately could not be preserved. 

ChnrhH D. OUlrUjhi. 
Austin. Texas. 



Dec. 4, 1889 



TiitalH, 



«;20 2««9 



Wants Information. 



Anyone having a record of any of the fcdlow- 
in^ birds as occurring in the state of Minne- 
sota will please correspon<l with me, the 
material to enter into the **Iiist of Birds of 
Minnesota,*' that I have in preparation. 1 can 
find no record in that st^ite of the species 
enumerated, scmie (»f which must occur. 

Blue-gray iJuatcattdier. Hudsonian Chicka- 
dee, Prothcmotary Warbler, Worm-eatiuff War- 
bler, Connecticut Warbler, Hooded Warbler, 
Prairie Warbler, Bewick's Wren,' Barn Owl, 
Piping Plover, BelKs "Vireo, Smith's Longspur, 
Pi*airie Falcon, Harlequin Duck, Ked-necked 
(irebe, Cinnamon Teal, Americm Scoter. 

Geo, (f. Cant tr ell. 
Lake Mills, Wis. 



Brief Notes. 



L. 8. Foster, 35 Pine street, New York, writes that he 
would like full particulars relating to Snowy Owls 
taken this season, contents of stouiaehs, etc. We 
hope that our reader-* will assist hiui. 

Capt. X. E. (touUI has taken Ave .Sn«>w>' Owls off 
Chatham this season. 

A. M. Tufts of Lynn sent us three speeiinens in Dec. 
We also received three from Seal Harlior, Maine, about 
the 20th. W. R. M.Tortat, Atohinson, Kan..rei>ortssix 
siiecimens taken in his locality. 

During Ave year-j to d ite we have ha«l over IdOSnowy 
Owls pass through our Itinds about 103 being received 
in the meat. The largest uumlter received at one tirade 
lieing 12, from Ottaw.i, Cm ida. Of the entire number 
some six or eight only were remarkable for l>eing 
nearfp wanting in uuirkings, the flnest selling for $35 
when mounted. The demand for them by the general 
public seems to have decreased, at least in the East, 
The specimens tb it hive found m'Mt ready sale l>eing 
those that were stuffed. ♦• Large." 

A Snowy Owl was shot while perched upon the chim- 
ney of a house in Northampton, Mass., Nov. 8th. 
Rough-legged Hawks arrived about Nov. 1st, and 
I were ver>- plenty almut the meadows at foot of Moun- 
J tains Tom and Holyoke. I shot a Q entirely Black. 
j Took three Northern Shrike first week in Nov. .1. W. 
.Jackson. 

A White I*ark was recently shot near Junction City. 
Lane Co., Ore. This is a rare binl, probably a freak of 
nature. It will l>e skinned and stuffed for preservation. 
Clyde S. Keller, .Salem, Or. 

[ We presume this to l>e the Western Meadow I^rk, 
5016 ?. Ed.] 

<f. L. Clary, Brattlelwro, Vt., writes that he has re- 
cently received a line s|»ecimen of the Red Lynx (Lynx 
rn/tut), female. This animal Is very rare, and Mr. Clarj' 
is to l»e congratulated upon his good fortune. 

C. K. Reed reports an Eagle shot at Barre, WAreester 
County, .Mass., young, length, 3i) in., extent 7 ft. 8 in., 
and asks, who can beat it in this state? 

The attention of our readers is called esi>ecially*to an 
a<lvertisenient for live game. The object Is one that 
cannot fall to interest every sportsman in the state. 

Oct. 26th a $ Long- tailed duck was shot on I^ke 
Quinsigamond, Worcester, Nov. 2. Several Baffle heads 
were taken, and on the IGth a fine Drake Mallard. On 
Nov. 16th a pair of Snowy Owls were seen at the hea<l 
(►r Iliuidorn Pond, .Milbury, Mass. Both were shot, 
but (me escai»ed badly wounded. R. II. Holman. 
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Dr. H. E. Davidiwn, the well-known promoter of 
ictbytaxidenny, is at present in Boston. He contem- 
plates sailing for Bermuda early in January. His method 
of operation gives the best results that we have seen. 
During the past year he made a choice collection of 
ftshes from the Mediterranean. 

Oliver Davie, author of "Davie's Egg Check List," re- 
cently took the contract to mount a collection of Birds 
from the Holy Land. They were presented to the Ohio 
Wesleyan l^niversity, Delaware, Ohio, by United States 
Consul Webber, at Jerusalem — it embraced some 600 
specimens. There also were about fifty species of 
quadrupeds. Among the birds were fine specimens of 
the Egyptian Vulture. Mr. Davie is a taxidermist of 
reputation and the trustees cannot have cause to re- 
gret their decision to place the contract in his hands. 

D. D. Stone. Oswego, N. Y., made a pilgrimage to 
Boston last month. He made two successful climbs, one 
up Bunker Hill and the other into our ofllce,— and he 
did*nt use irons. 

How the Heathen are Amused.— Clippinsrs 
froip Gold Hunter and Parmer's Journal. 

"/Viir." 
Chased by a Moosb.— The Kentville New Stor 
says : Mr. George Creemer, of Morristown, Kings Co., 
while hunting in the woods a few daj-s ago, saw two 
moose approaching him. He at once took aim endeav- 
oring to »hoot one of them, l^n fortunately the gun 
burst, leaving the stock In his hand. The moose sprang 
at his assailant. Mr. Creemer then managed to climb 
a tree where he remained several hourn when the ani- 
mals walked off. Creemer then started for home. The 
moose then renewed his attack chasing the defenceless 
man many times around a tree which he tried in vain to 
climb, and finally gave himself up as lost. As a last 
effort he trie<l screeching which happily drove the 

moose away. 

*' Ooodr 

A gentleman was out shooting near Totiies, England, 
the other day, when he had the misfortune to shoot his 
dog. For a moment he was t^Mi much overcome to see 
what damage he had done, and before he had recovered 
himself the animal, a black retriever, had come up to 
him, bringing in its mouth its own tail which had l»een 
shot clean oflT. 

*' Takes the Cake/' 

A Remarkable Case.— Mr. Alex. Mcl^llan, of 
North Gut, St. Ann*s, has something strange U) relate 
in reference to an animal of his. In 1887 one of his 
sheep had every indication of being about to lamb and 
the event was fully expected to occur in the course of 
a few weeks. At the proper time, however, it did not take 
place, nor ever afterwards. The other day Mr. Mc- 
I^llen had occasion to kill the sheep, when inside was 
found the young which should have been dropped in 
1887- The lamb was pertrifled and a perfect shape, and 
the body covered Mrith wool. The sheep has never lieen 
sick in any way.— [North Sydney Herald. 



Correspondence. 

Makes a Sug^s^estion, Scores a Point, and Backs 
the O. & O. 



Editor Ornithologist and Oologist: 

Permit me to say a few words in your valu- 
able magazine of natural history in regard to 
data of specimens. I have birds in my co]lec» 
tion from some of our most prominent Held 



workers that have very incomplete labels. 
Just the date, locality and sex is all that is 
noted. Not even the name, let alone lengtli, 
extent of wing and tail. All these points help 
to make a specimen valuable. I even weigh 
my birds and mammals, for I collect also the 
latter. The stomach should be investigated 
and due note made on the tag. The data tells 
the stoiy. It is no wonder to me to read of 
collectors preparing so many skins in one day. 
Do your work well even if it should take a lit- 
tle longer. 

Allow me to say to our friend Mr. O. G. 
Cantwell that on the 24tli of May, 1888, 1 pro- 
cured a beautiful S specimen of the S trepM - y 
las interpres (Turnstone), on the shores of our 
beautiful lake, Minnet<mka, and am therefore 
just one year ahead of him on this bird. 

You may consider me a lifelong subscriber 
to your magazine. Allyeri Lnno, 

Excelsior, Minn. 



Read the Hatchet Story Before he did Honda's. 
Bdiior O. A O.; 

A sort of Washingtonian regard for truth, 
which is the base principle of science, leads 
me to a few remarks on the snake nnd eagle 
story which appeared in your November 
number. 

Now the snakes ai'e of alt animals the ones I 
have the least love for, and as I am also ignorant 
of their liabits I can listen to a ^^ snake story ^* 
without a dissenting murmur, sind the bigger 
and more ferocious the reptile vanquished the 
more am I pleased. Hut I draw the line at the 
birds. 

I appreciated the gi'aphic description of your 
contributor from C'olorado, especially the part 
where the birds finally spoiled his snakeship^s 
anatomy, but his statement that one eagle 
measured nine feet, eleven inches, from tip to 
tip, and the other ten feet (less a quarter of an 
inch) proved too much for me. I would like 
to inform the gentleman from Colorado that 
we have some pretty big things in Califor- 
nia; in fact to excite astonishment we simply 
tell the unvarnished truth. Our California 
Condor, of which there are a few left, is the 
largest bird of flight; and a specimen in my 
possession, bigger than any of the six or seven 
I have heaixl of, measures only nine and orte- 
half feet in extent. Could not those **eagles*' 
of our friend ** Honda'' have been Condors? 
Or were their prodigious proportions only ap- 
parent because of a rarified atmosphere? I 
have been in Nevada, but when it comes in 
Colorado I remove my hat. //. /?. Taylor, 

Alameda, Cal. 
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A Series of Eggs of the Golden Eagle. 



In 1857, when Dr. Brewer began the publi- 
cation of his North American Oology^ he was 
unable to flg^'e any e^g of the Golden Eagle 
{AquUa chryncetosy taken in North America. 
He only had a drawing, by Dr. James Trudeau, 
of an egg taken near the Hudson river. Tet 
he lia<l access to the collection of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, besides owning himself what 
was then probably the largest private collec- 
tion in the country. 

The times have changed, however, since 
then, and what used to be a very rare egg has 
long ceased to be so. California has furnished 
many sets of their eggs, and most of the sets 
now seen in collections are from that state. 

Like most of the eggs of the Baptores which 
have markings they are subject to great varia- 
tion, but the following seven sets now before 
me probably exhibit in a fair degree their 
range of coloration and size : 

Set I. March 16, 1887. Northern part of 
San Benito County, California. Nest in a live 
oak tree, twenty-four feet from the ground, 
composed of sticks, with a lining of dried 
gi*ass, green twigs and a few feathei's. The 
nest was slightly hollowed, and was about 
five feet in diameter. The eagle Hew from the 
nest. Two eggs, incubation commenced. No. 1 : 
Ground color dull white, thickly spotted 
and sprinkled with pearl-gray, ecru-drab and 
a few spots of chestnut. The markings are 
thicker and heavier near the smaller end: 
3.a5x2.17. No. 2: Ground color dull white, 
very thickly sprinkled with spots and specks 
of drab-gra.v, drab and chestnut. The mark 
ings are distributed pretty evenly all over the 
sui-face: 8.01x2.14. 

Set II. March 27, 1889. San Benito County, 
California. Nest rather small, made of oak- 
sticks and sage, lined with oak leaves; built in 
a small live oak on a hill side, only twelve feet 
from the ground. The tree grew over a steep 



place, at the head of a little gulch. Two eggs, 
fresh. No. 1 : Ground color dull white, thick- 
ly spotted and splashed with pearl-gray. There 
are also a few spots of russet: 8.11x2.45. 
No. 2: Dull white ground color, thickly spot- 
ted Hud splashed with fawn color, tending to 
become confluent at the smaller end. There 
are also a few spots of lavender-gray, and 
quite a number of small markings of russet 
scattered over the surface: 8.05 x 2.45. 

Set III. February 26, 1886. San Benito 
County, Califoniia. Nest in live oak tree, 
thirty-one feet from the gi*ound. It was com- 
posed of sticks and stubble, and measured six 
by five feet, with a depth inside of only four 
inches. Bird seen on nest. Two eggs, fresh. 
No. 1: White, heavily marked at the larger 
end with large spots of drab-gray, and on the 
smaller end there are a number of small spots 
of cinnamon-rufous and chestnut: 2.89x2.29. 
No. 2: Whit-e, heavily blotched at the smaller 
end with cinnamon-rufous and chestnut: 
2.86 X 2.2 1. A beautiful egg. 

Set IV. Februai-y 19, 1889. San Benito 
County, California. Nest in a live oak, forty- 
one feet above the ground; made of oak 
sticks and mustard stalks, with sage, and 
lined with dry oak leaves, moss and feathers. 
It measured from the top to the bottom thirty- 
two inches, and was forty-two inches across. 
Two eggs, containing small embryos. No. 1 : 
This egg is of very unusual shape for this 
species, as it is distinctly ovate in form, and 
quite pointed. Ground color white, thickly 
splashed and spotted with pearl-gray. There 
are also a few small spots of russet, principally 
near the smaller end: 3.01x2.81. No. 2: 
White, thickly marked with small spots and 
splashes of cinnamon-rufous, and a few spots 
of pearl-gray. The markings are evenly dis- 
tributed over the surface: 2.99 x 2.28. 

Set V. March I, 1888. Santa Clara County, 
California. Nest in live oak, forty feet from 
the ground, made of sticks, lined with straw, 
oak leaves, and moss. Birds seen. Two eggs. 
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fresh. No. 1 : Bluish-white, entirely unmarked 
save for one small spot of burnt umber near 
the larger end: 3.19x2.26. No. 2: Bluish- 
white, heavily splashed, principally at the 
larger end, with cinnamon- rufous. There are 
also a few under markings of lilac-gray: 3.04 
x2.28. It is the handsomest egg of this 
species that I have ever seen. The nest which 
contained these eggs was found on February 
28, 1888, and on the collector ascending to it 
he found only one egg — the white one. No. 1. 
On returning on March 1st, the second egg. 
No. 2, was found. While up the tree the col- 
lector was surprised to find the parent bird was 
not two feet distant from him, but on striking 
at it with his hat it fiew away. 

Set VI. February 23, 1889. San Benito 
County, California. Nest in a live oak about 
seventy feet above thegi'ound, on a **side-hill." 
It was built of large oak sticks, with some 
mustard stalks, and pieces of grain sacks. 
The lining was of moss, oak leaves, feathers, 
and a part of a grain sack. The nest was very 
large, being four feet by three feet six inches. 
The eggs were takeu after dark, and the eagle 
remained on the nest until it was reached by 
the climber, and she did not fly off until he 
gi-asped her tail — but stood up and showed 
fight, with all her feathers ruffled up. He 
struck her with his hat, when she flew off, 
much to his relief. Both birds flew screaming 
about the tree until the descent was accom- 
plished. Two eggs, fresh. No. 1 : White, 
heavily spotted and blotched with cinnamon- 
rufous, the markings being heavier near the 
larger end: 2.99x2.42. No. 2: White, heavi- 
ly blotched and spotted with cinnamon-rufous 
and russet. The markings are heaviest near 
the smaller end, but are nevertheless found all 
over the surface: 2.91 x 2.41. 

Set VII. March 9, 1889. San Benito County, 
California. Nest in a live oak tree, twenty- 
nine feet from the ground. It was new, and 
of the usual size. It was built of sticks, with 
an abundance of green live oak twigs and 
leaves, with a few bunches of Buckeye twigs 
and leaves. The lining was of green leaves 
and straw. Bird seen on the nest. Three 
eggs, fresh. Two of them had the larger ends 
one way. and the third was placed with the 
smaller end between them. No. 1 : White, 
spotted and speckled all over the surface with 
chestnut: :illx2.25. No. 2: Dull white, 
with a tinge of yellow, speckled and spotted 
with vinaceous-cinnamon and a few larger 
spots of hazel. The markings are heavier at 
the smaller end, where they become confluent 



on one of the sides of the egg: 3.00x2.24. 
No. 3: White, heavily spotted and splashed 
with cinnamon-rufous and chestnut. The 
markings become confluent at the larger end, 
but the whole sui-face is spotted: 3.01 x2.21. 
The shells of all the eggs are thick, and in 
some of them granulated. 

The stories that are cuiTent in the books 
about this bird building its nest at a great 
height, on inaccessible cliiTs, would appear to 
be merely fables, in most instances. 

J, P. .V. 



Nesting of the Ruby-throated Hum- 
ming Bird at Raleigh, N. C. 



The Ruby-throated Hummer (TrochHus colu- 
bria) is quite a common bird here, but to any 
one not used to looking for nests, it might 
almost as well be extinct for all the nest* he 
will find. The birds begin building about the 
fii-st week in May, and from that time to 
the end of June (May 1 1 to June 24 are my 
dates) nests and eggs may be found in various 
stages. If one knows a tree the birds have 
formerly nested in, it is a« well to look in the 
neighborhood, as the Hummer builds year 
after year in the same old spot, often only 
varying the exact position a few yards from 
last year's nest. The nest is placed from 
seven to forty feet high, near the end of an oak 
limb, and is almost always saddled on the 
limb and not in a fork; when built in a pine 
the nest is placed on a dead twig or twigff, but 
on any other tree on a live limb — oaks are the 
trees most used, and pines next — thus out of 
twenty-five nests which I have recorded the 
tree they were in, fourteen were in oaks, 
seven in pines, and one each in poplar, maple, 
apple and hickoi-y. After the eggs have been 
taken it doesn't seem any good to look for the 
bird rebuilding near by, as I have tried to do 
this plenty of times, but never yet found a 
nest that I could suppose was the second at- 
tempt of a pair whose nest had been previ- 
ously taken. 

The nest can be found by watching the Hum- 
mers building but I find most nests by noticing 
whenever a Hummer seems alarmed at my 
presence, and then carefully searching for the 
nest, which I have almost invariably found 
close by, but when it came to getting a set of 
eggs from the nest, I have often been found 
wanting. (\ S. Brimley. 
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Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe. 



I noticed tliat in the September O. & O. 
Mr. Wm. 6. Smith had an article on the nest- 
ing of the Pied-billed Grebe (Podilymbus pod- 
iceps) in which he gave it ns his opinion that 
this Grebe incubates its eggs by the warmth of 
its own body rather than allowing them to 
hatch by the heat being generated by the de- 
caying vegetation which usually composes the 
nest. 

We should all feel indebted to Mr. Smith 
for this new information as it has hitherto 
been supposed that the Grebe invariably relied 
on the decaying vegetation to furnish the heat 
necessary to hatch the eggs. 

At Minneapolis, Mhni., I had ample oppor- 
tunities to observe tlie nesting habits of this 
bird, and in that locality, as far as my experi- 
ence went, I found that tlie birds never sat on 
t!ie eggs in the daytime. Whether or not 
Diey do so in the night I am unable to say. • 

I have examined hundreds of their nests, 
and in every case where the set was com- 
plete the eggs were covered with the vege- 
table matter. Incomplete sets of three, four 
or five were generally found uncovered. 
This is a good point for the decaying theory 
it seems to me, as the birds did not want the 
eggs to begin to incubate until the full com- 
plement had been deposited. 

I have also noticed that the deeper the 
eggs are imbedded in the refuse matter the 
more incubated they are, a fresh set having 
just a thin layer over them. I cannot ac- 
count for this unless the layer first put on 
loses its heat after a time, and more is heaped 
on, for if we dig into it we find that the 
deeper we go the warmer it gets; and per- 
haps the Grebe realizes that it is best to be 
certain that her already incubated eggs do not 
become cold. But tliis is only theory and 
will not be tolerated; fact« are what are 
wanted. 

I have never seen a Grebe on her nest, al- 
though I have often come suddenly and noise- 
lessly upon it. At other times 1 have been on 
tlie edge of swamps where the reeds were thin, 
and I could 8ee three or four nests at a time, 
and although the birds were sometimes around 
they were never on or very near them. I think 
it will be safe to say that the Grebe does 
not sit on her eggs in that locality, but re- 
lies on the decaying matter to hatch them. 
Let us hear from others on the subject. 

Geo. G. Cantwell. 
Lake Mills, Wis. 



A Series of Eggs of the Prairie 
Falcon. 



The eggs of the Prairie Falcon (Falco mexi- 
canus) are very beautiful. They are subject to 
great variation, and the series described below 
does not contain ^11 their types of coloration, 
but is nevertheless well worthy of being placed 
on record. 

Set L April 6, 1888. Sargents, California. 
Nest on ledge of rock, on a precipitous bluff. 
The eggs were laid on a few pieces of friable 
rock. Five eggs, containing large embryos. 
Ground color creamy white, speckled, spotted, 
and clouded with vinaceous-cinnamon and 
cinnamon-rufous. Two of the eggs appear 
much lighter in color than the others, because 
the markings consist almost wholly of specks 
of vinaceous-cinnamon, and these are not close- 
ly distributed over the surface; consequently 
more of the ground color shows than in the 
othei*s. In two others the markings are of 
cinnamon-rufous, and these also have cloud- 
ings of the same color. The fifth egg has also 
large spots and cloudings of cinnamon-rufous, 
and is by far the handsomest in the set: L95 
xl.57;2.00xL60; 2.07x1.58; 2.05x1.58; 2.11 
xl.64. 

Set n. April 4, 1883. Near Mt. Diablo, 
California. Eggs laid on sand in a small cavity 
in a sandstone rock known as the * ^Mountain 
Builder." Mt. Diablo is in Contra Casta 
County, and the lu»le from which the eggs 
were obtained was about sixty or eighty feet 
from the base of the rock, but the rock was 
near the brow of a hill two or three hundred 
feet above the bottom of the cafion, on a hill- 
side so steep as to make the nest virtually sev- 
eral hundred feet higlu The distance from 
the top of the jutting point of the rock to the 
hole where the eggs were found was not moi*e 
than ten feet, and was reached by the collec- 
tor being lowered by a rope. The cavity itself 
was about two and a half feet in diameter and 
extended into the rock nearly three feet. Five 
eggs, incubation commenced. They are very 
handsome, having a creamy ground color, 
which is almost wholly covered with specks, 
spots and cloudings of cinnamon and vinace- 
ous-cinnamon: 2.00x1.56; l.»9xl.56; 1.98 x 
1..59; 2.11x1.57; 1.98x1.50. 

Set III. May 1, 1887. Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming. Nest on rocky mound, along the 
Big Sandy River. The eggs (two in number) 
are very different from each other in appear- 
ance, one having a ground color of cinnamon 
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thickly sprinkled all over with specks of Mars 
brown, while the other has a ground color of 
russet, sprinkled with specks of burnt umber: 
2.13 X 1.66; 2.14 x 1.68. (Incubation begun.) 

Set IV. May 6, 1888. Sweetwater County, 
Wyoming. Nest on a rock on the bank of the 
Big Sandy River Three eggs, incubation com- 
menced. The ground color varies from a deep 
cream to hazel, and it is almost wholly ob- 
scured with specks of cinnamon-rufous and 
light chestnut: 2.28x1.68; 2.10 x 1.64; 2.20 x 
1.67. 

Sets II, III and IV are described by me in 
Davie's Nents and EggH, 1889, p. 186. 

J. P. N. 



The Bohemian Waxwing. 



This magnificent bird is a tolerably common 
winter visitor to this locality, in fact it is a 
characteristic bird of the northwest. Inhabit- 
ing as it does the northern part of both hemis- 
pheres, straying in this counti-y south to the 
northern tier of states in winter only, compar- 
atively few have an opportunity of observing 
its habits, hence a few notes may be of in- 
terest. 

As far as my experience goes I find that 
these birds visit this locality every two years. 
I remember seeing them in '8:^ ; in '85 they 
were quite common, in '87 they were found, 
but very few ; last year not a solitary bird 
could be found, while this year they are more 
numerous than ever before. 

In '87 the first were seen the latter part of 
February, this year they put in an appearance 
on January 17, when a flock of about fifty 
were seen, since then they have been seen al- ' 
most daily up to date (February 20). | 

All seen this year so far have been in the < 
city ; there are probably about four flocks of ' 
fifty each in different parts of tlie town. Occa- ' 
sionally they all join in one large fiock and i 
when they light on a mountain ash tree, it is 
sui'prising to see how the berries disappear. 
While til us engaged they are very tame, allow- 
ing a pei*son to walk directly under the tree 
without taking alarm. While in search of food 
they are very restless, flying about from one 
place to another, remaining but a moment at 
each place till a suitable gnmnd is found. 
After gorging themselves with mountain ash 
berries which form their principal article of 
diet, they fly to a neighboring tree to enjoy 
the effects of their meal. The tree selected is 
generally one tall enough to allow the sun's 



rays to reach them over the house tops. Here 
they sit for hours if undisturbed, sunning them- 
selves and digesting their food; under such a 
tree the ground will be found strewn with the 
skins of the berries, they swallowing the pulp 
and seeds ; occasionally one will fly down to 
the roof of a house and take several large 
mouthfuls of snow; the berries seem to make 
them thirsty, as I have seen over half the flock 
eating snow at once, after feeding on the ber- 
ries. They are genei*ally found feeding early 
in the morning and again late in the afternoon ; 
where they spend the night I have never been 
able to ascertain, but they are always seen to 
depart in the same direction as evening draws 
near. 

Their manner of flight is peculiar; instead 
of moving in a compact body as most gi-egari- 
ous birds do, they string out, only two or three 
birds being abreast, giving the flock a much 
larger appearance than it really is. They are 
^ long bodied bird and together with their 
quite long tail and neck, they present an odd 
appearance in flight ; there is also a peculiar 
flutter of the wings, something characteristic 
of this species. 

Quite often they are found in a frolicsome 
mood; a flock will pitch out of a tree top and 
with astonishing rapidity skim along near the 
ground, dart up over a house, turn a sharp 
corner like a flash and presently retuni to the 
same tree as meek as can be. Sometimes this 
feat is performed by a single bird and can hard- 
ly be followed by the sight. When acting thus 
their flight most resembles the nervous flying 
of the Chimney Swift, but much more rapid. 
A Peregrine Falcon would, I believe, be taxed 
to his utmost to overtake a Waxwing. 

In looking over a series of these birds many 
curious forms are found. One has the outer 
quill of the tail only about one-fourth as wide 
as its fellows, a regular **spuriou8 quill" in 
fact. Another has the yellow band on the 
tail missing, with the exception of a few fine 
yellow threads in some of the feathere; it had 
surely not been worn off as the tail was per- 
fectly formed. Others have the yellow mottled 
with black and still others have the color 
bright and pure on one side of the tail and 
either missirtr or pale on the other. 

High plumaged birds have the red **wax" 
on the tip of the tail as well as the wings, they 
are also said to have it occasionally on the end 
of the crest but I have never found one ; they 
are generally more highly developed in the 
male. 

These red appendages do not necessarily de- 
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note maturity, for on Oct. 9, 1888, I took a 
young bird in streaked plumage with t]ie 
''wax" well developed. Taking this bird at 
that time of the year I consider of unusual oc- 
currence and must liave been raised in the 
vicinity as it was very young, pin feathers 
showing in various places. It was taken in 
the city, in company with a flock of young 
Cedar birds. Possibly there may have been more 
of garruliis among them, but I saw only this 
one. 

The Waxwings generally leave us about the 
middle of March, but they have been known 
to linger as late as the latter part of April. 

Geo, G. Cantwell. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Feb., 1889. 



A Series of Eggs of the Rock Wren. 



The eggs of the Rock Wren {Salpinctes ob»o- 
letua) are still vei*y rare, and little known in 
collections. 

Set I. March 22, 1888. Sargents, Calif oniia. 
Nest about five feet above the ground, on the 
side of a little used road, in a hole in a bank of 
stones. Five eggs, glossy white, sparsely 
speckled, principally near the larger ends, 
with cinnamon-rufous and burnt umber: 
.66 X.54; .66x.54; .66 x. 5.5; .66x.56; .67x.55. 

Set II. June 2.^, 1886. Farallon Islands, 
Pacific Ocean. Nest in cavity among rocks. 
Made of dry sea weed, grass, etc. Glossy 
white, spai-sely speckled with cinnamon-rufous. 
Six eggs, incubation commenced: .70x.o6; 
.78X.56; .71 x.56; .69x.56; .74x .58; .76x .58. 

Set III. May 29, 1885. Rio Grande County, 
Colorado. Nest under flat rock about four 
feet from a road. Made of gi'ass, cedar bark, 
and sheep's wool. Six eggs, fresh: .74x.59; 
.69X.54; .71x.58;.70x.56; .78x.59; .7lx.58. 

Set IV. June 13, ia<^6. Farallon Islands, 
Pacific Ocean. Nest in cavity, among rocks. 
Made of small dry sea- weed, dry grass, stalks, 
and thin fine rootlets. Five eggs, incubation 
begun. Glossy white, sparsely speckled, prin- 
cipally at the larger ends, with burnt umber: 
.80x.60;.81 X.68; .79x.61; .79 x .61 ; .79 x.6l. 
(These are the largest eggs of this bird that 1 
have ever seen. ) 

Set V. June 16, 1886. Farallon Islands, 
Pacific Ocean. Nest of dry weeds and grass, 
in cavity among rocks. Eight eggs, incubation 
slight. Glossy white, sparsely marked with 
cinnamon-rufous and burnt umber: .74x.59; 
.72X.57; .74X.58; .76X..58; .75x.58; .75x.58; 
.76x.59;.75x.69. 



Sets II, III, and V are described by me in 
Davie's Nests and EggSy 1889, p. 402. 

J. P. N. 



A Series of Eggs of the Golden- winged 
Warbler. 



The eggs of the Golden-winged Warbler 
(Helminthophila chrysoptera) do not show any 
great variation except in size. 

Set I. May 17, 1880. Monroe County, Michi- 
gan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. Nest 
of dead leaves, strips of bark, etc., on the 
ground, in woods. Four eggs, fresh. White, 
very sparingly speckled with russet and chest- 
nut. One of the eggs is entirely unmarked, 
another has only a few specks, while the 
other two have nearly all their markings con- 
fined to the larger ends: .60x.48; .60x.49; 
.58X.49; .60x.49. 

Set II. May 30, 1887. Detroit, Minnesota. 
Collected by J. W. Prest<m. Nest of coarse 
leaves, grass stems, and strips of bark, lined 
with fine fibre, situated on the ground in 
heavy woods. Five eggs, fresh. White, 
speckled, chiefly at the larger ends, with rus- 
set, and a few specks of burnt umber: .65 x .50 ; 
.64 X .49; .65 x .50; .64 x .50; .64 x .49. 

Set III. May 21, 1886. Monroe County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. 
Nest at foot of wild gooseberry bush, among 
gmss, etc., on side of old road. Four eggs. 
Light creamy white, speckled at the larger 
ends with chestnut and lilac-gray: .65x.49; 
.63 X .52 ; .6;J X .51 ; .63 x .52. 

Set IV. May 27, 1887. Adams County, Illi- 
nois. Collected by Otho C. Poling. Nest in a 
grove of willows placed four inches from the 
ground, in a wild pie plant. Made of leaves, 
gi*ass, etc., lined with finer material. Five 
eggs, fresh. White, speckled with bumt um- 
ber, and a few specks of lilac-gray: .68 x.54; 
.74X.51; .67 x.54; .66x.52; .72x.51. (This 
set as well as sets I, II and III, is described by 
me in Davie's Nests and Eggs, 1889, p. 360.) 

Set V. May 24, 1889. Monr(»e County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. 
Nest on the ground, at the foot of a black brier 
bush, near the edge of a thicket, in partly 
cleared low, wet woodland. Four eggs, incuba- 
tion begun. White, speckled, principally at 
the larger ends, in the form of indistinct 
wi-eaths, with burnt umber : .64 x .5 1 ; .64 x .52 ; 
.64x.5l;.67x.51. 

Set VI. May 23, 1889. Monroe County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. 
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Nest at foot of black brier, amon^ grass and 
weeds, on edge of thicket, in damp retired 
spot. Four eggs, incubation advanced. White, 
speckled with russet, most heavily at the larger 
ends: .64 x .53 ; .65 x .51 ; .64 x .51 ; .61 x .52. 

Set VII. May 22, 1889. Monroe County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. 
Nest on ground, near the foot of a blackberry 
bush, in low, wet, and partly cleared woods. 
Five eggs, fresh. White, speckled with russet: 
.61X.50; .64X.51; .62x.50; .62x.50; .6lx.4t). 

Set VIII. June 8, 1887. Monroe County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombly. 
Nest near foot of small elm bush, close to a 
fence in a partly cleared woodland and second 
growth timber. Five eggs, incubation begun. 
Light creamy-white, speckled and spotted 
with russet. Two of the eggs have specks of 
burnt umber and lilac-gray. All of them have 
the markings much heavier near the larger 
ends: .«:^x.49; .64 x .49; .61x.48; .64x.47; 
.65 X .49. 

Set IX. Marcli? 27, 1889. Monroe County, 
Michigan. Collected by Jerome Trombley. 
Nest on ground, near foot of alder bush, or 
edge of thicket of alders on low level ground. 
In border of partially cleared woods. Five 
eggs, incubation begun. White, sparingly 
marked, principally near tlie larger ends, with 
small specks of russet and burnt umber: 
.6.JX.50; .5l)x.40: .(Wx.5l; .66x.49; .60x.50. 

J. P. N. 



Nesting of the Blue Grosbeak in i888 
and 1889 at Raleigh, N. C. 



188^. May 18th. Found a nest just fin- 
i.shed, five feet high in a pine. On May 22d it 
had two eggs in it, and on May 24th the eggs 
were gone. This is the only instance of this 
bird building in a pine that lias come un- 
der my pei-sonal observation. 

June 2d. Found another nest three feet 
higli in alders, alongside of a lane, and on 
June 8th I took a set of three fresh eggs. The 
bottom and outside of tlie nest were composed 
of weed stems, dead leaves, pine sti*aw and 
paper, inside of fine giass and lined with 
horseliair — the nest being placed in an alder 
fork, the sides of the nest were attached to 
the fork by cobwebs, the whole being quite a 
compact structure. This description will do 
for the majority of nests found here, although 
the bird often uses cotton as well in building 
her nest. 



1889. June 3. Took a set of three eggs (after 
leaving them for three days) from a nest simi- 
lar to above, placed in a sweet gum fork five 
and a half feet high. The nest contained 
some cotton. 

June IC. Took a slightly incubated set of 
four from a nest in a mulberry fork four feet 
high. Bird on nest. 

June 12. My brother took a slightly incu- 
bated set of four from a nest five feet high in 
a sweet gum sapling. This nest was a loose 
structure much like a Chat's, but was attached 
to the fork with cobwebs, which a Chat's 
never is; some snakeskin gave tone to the ar- 
chitecture of this nest. 

June 2(1. Took a set of three from a nest 
four and a half feet high in a mulberry fork. 
This nest was of the usual compact type, but 
had a good deal of snakeskin in the bottom of 
the nest. 

June 20. A colored man brought us a set of 
three and nest of this bird, which he said had 
been built in a gi*ape vine in a neighboring vine- 
yard. The young Grosbeaks had already 
chipped the eggs in their efforts to enjoy the 
free air of heaven, and tliis detracted from 
their usefulness. The nest was rather a small 
one very largely composed of roots, but had 
the unmistakable Blue Grosbeak look about it. 

The Blue Grosbeak usually builds in an is<v 
lated bush or sapling, and the nest seems to be 
always under six feet in height. The set of 
eggs is three or four in this lo.^ality, and ap- 
parently tlie smaller number is as frequent as 
the larger. r. S. Briiuley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 



Nesting of Wilson's Snipe in Minn. 



This familiar bird is well known thi-ough- 
out the gi-eater part of the United .States, 
but perhaps a few notes on it« breeding hab- 
its will not come amiss. They arrive in Minne- 
sota about the middle of Apnl, the majority 
leave about the first of May, a few remaining 
to breed. Tliere is one particular mai-sh where 
nests have been found for the lastthi-ee years; it 
is in the city limits bordered on each side by 
i-ailroads. Tlie vegetation of the land consists 
of a few scattering willow clumps, cat- tails, tall 
swampgrass in parts, in others a sort of float- 
ing moss, with innumerable stumps scattei*ed 
around ; it is in reality what remains of a tam- 
arac swamp that has been cleared of trees. 

The 10th of May, 1887, found me tramping 
through this swamp for the sole purpose of 
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looking for Snipes^ nests. I roust say that I 
did not have much faith in the outcome, as in 
an hour^s work I had flushed about a half a 
dozen birds but found no nests, I had also been 
over this same piece of ground the two pre- 
ceding years without rewarding the intention 
of my search. I was beating around the 
edge of the swamp where the stumps were 
more numerous, and where the ground was 
firmer, when a Snipe got out nght from un- 
der my feet, and flew about a hundred feet 
and diopped down in tiie grass. I was sure I 
had found a nest this time, and sure enough 
there it was right beside me; it contained one 
egg. 1 did not touch it, but stood there and 
**8ized it up." I thought it not best to re- 
main too long, so I marked the nest by a cer- 
tain stump, and left, resolving to revisit it 
when it would contain a full set; so four days 
later I was on tiie spot again and was a little 
siupnsed to find the bird gone and three cold 
eggs in the nest. Geo. G. Cantwell. 



Occurrenpe of Snowy Owls at Mono- 
moy Island, Cape Cod. 



A flight of Snowy Owls reached the Cape 
shores early in Xoveml)er, spreading as far 
south on the elbow as .Monoraoy Island. Four 
birds have been taken by the station men, the 
last one being shot on the evening of Dec. 1 6th. 
In one instance a man from the Monomoy 
station saw an owl on the higii beach sitting 
nearly under tlie gunwale of an old overturned 
lefe boat. He made a wide detour so as to 
get tlie boat between him and the owl, but the 
bird had his weather eye open, as is usu- 
ally the manner of some of the wreckers on 
this island, and got away before the man 
could get within gun-shot of him. A member 
of the B. B. Club shot at one in November, 
which was in vei-y white plumage, near Inward 
Point, and although he hit the bird hard did 
not succeed in getting it. J. C. Cahoon. 



Additions to the Avifauna of North 
Carolina and of Raleigh in 1889. 



Dunng the year 1889, the following two 
species have been added to the Xorth Carolina 
list, miking the total number 262. ChondesteH 
(jrnmmica (Lark Sparrow). A S killed and 
another seen by H. H. Bnmley at Raleigh, 
Aug. 19, 1889. I saw both birds myself but 
could not get a shot. 



Strix pratincola (Bam Owl). A 9 killed at 
Newport, N. C, by Jas. Moore, Ksq., Nov. 7 
1889, and sent to us to mount. Besides the 
Lark Sparrow we have added two other species 
to our Raleigh list. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons (Eave Swallow). One 
killed April 26, 1889; and tolerably common 
from then till May 6. 

RalltiA tirginianuH (Virginia Rail). One 
killed and another seen May 8, 1889; one seen 
May 6. 

Other scarce birds that we have taken at 

Raleigh this year are Mountain Solitary Vireo 

(June 17 and 21); BickneWs Thrush (May 17 

and 18); Golden-winged Warbler (May 7, $), 

Prothonotary Warbler (April 19, ^); Ccerulean 

Warbler (Aug. 29, f); Tennessee Warbler 

(Sept. 19, 9); House I^rfn (May 2, 9); Least 

Biitem (May J{ ( ^ ), 6 ( 9 )), Broadrwinrjed Hawk 

(Aug. 26, ^); Bewick's Wren (Nov. 6, 9). 

C. 8. Brlmley. 
Raleiffh, N. C. 



A Series of Eggs of the Nashville 
Warbler. 



Although not at all a rare bird the eggs of 
the Nashville Warbler (Uelmlnthophila rufica- 
pilla) are very difficult to obtain, and are sel- 
dom seen in large series in collections. Their 
variation in coloration is much less than that 
of the eggs of most of the Warblers. Six sets 
now before me may be thus described: 

Set I. May 80, 1886. Hudson, Mass. Nest on 
the ground. Three eggs, fresh. Very light, 
creamy-white, speckled, principally near the 
larger ends, with vinaceous, and a few specks 
of lilac-gray. The markings form wreaths: 
.65X.49, .69X.49; .64x.50. 

Set II. May ;^0, 1887. Detroit, Minn. Nest 
of fine gi*ass, lined with hair, etc. In tussock 
of grass in a mai*sh. Four eggs, incubation 
advanced. White, speckled with vinaceous 
and a few dots of lilac-gray. The markings 
are larger and heavier near the larger ends: 
.60X.50; .61X.49; .62x.49: .62x.48. 

Set III. June 6, 1882. Preston, Conn. Nest 
under tussock of grass, imbedded in the soil, 
the edge flush with the surface of the ground. 
The edges of the nest were covered with moss 
like a Pewee's nes":;. Five eggs, fresh. Light, 
creamy-white, speckled, more heavily near the 
larger ends, witli vinaceous and a few minute 
markings of lilac-gray. This set was collected 
by the celebrated oologist *M. M. W.'' (\Ir. C. L. 
Rawson), and contains much smaller eggs than 
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tliose usually laid by the Nashville Warbler. 
They measure: .56x.45; .56x.4(5; .5«x.46; 
.57X.46; .57x.47. (This set, as well as Sets 
I and II, is described by me in Davie's Nestn 
amlEygs, 1889, p. 862.) 

8et IV. June 8, 1888. Farmington, Maine. 
Ne.st on ground, at foot of small maple. Made 
<»f fine grass lined with white horse-hair. Four 
eggs, fresh. White, speckled with hazel. The 
markings are larger and closer together near 
the larger ends: .({4x.51; .«4x.52; .63x.51; 
.60X.48. This set also contains a Cowbird's 
egg. 

Set V. June 4, 1887. Farmington, Maine. 
Nest made of grass and moss, lined with fine 
roots, and placed at the foot of a little bank, 
beneath dead and thickly overhanging brakes. 
Four eggs, fresh. Light creamy- white, speck- 
led with hazel and a few minute dots of lilac, 
gray. In three of the eggs the markings are 
principally confined to the larger ends, but the 
fourth has larger spots and they are more 
scattered all over the surface: .rt2x.49; 
.01 x .49; .(J2 X .50; .01 x .49. 

Set VI. June 5, 1888. Farmington, Maine. 
Xest concealed in side of small knoll, beneath 
dead brakes and small s[)ruce. Ma<le of gmss 
and moss, and lined with hair. Four eggs, 
fresh. White, heavily spotted, especially at 
tlie larger ends, with cinnamon rufous. The 
markings on tliis set are larger and heavier 
than on any other eggs of tliis species that 1 
have ever seen, and they produce a very bril- 
liant and handsome effect: .04x.47: .(Wx.47; 
.*mx.47; .0:{x.47. J, P. N. 

New Species of Bower-bird and Bird 
of Paradise, 



The latest ornithological discoveries at hand 
come from the pen of Mr. A. P. (ioodwin, 
who accompanied Sir William Macgregor as 
naturalist, on an exploring expedition to M<mnt 
Owen Stanley, in the interior of New Guinea. 
Of tlie Birds of Paradise, of which more than 
thirty diflfeient kinds are known to ornitholo- 
gists, one new specimen was added. This one 
was similar to the (iolden Bird of Paradise 
(XnnthomeluM aurenn) and was named by Mr. 
Goodwin, Xanthomelus Macgregorii, in lionor 
of the lea<ler of the expedition. 

This bird was discovered at an altitude of 
over 10,000 feet, is of rare occurrence and like 
all the birds of its class difficult to approach. 
The bird has golden wings, head and back; 
the breast and abdomen are black. Tliis bird 



remains in the Governor's collection and will 
be more fully described at some future time. 

Another bird of interest discovered was a 
Bowerbird of the genus Amblyomis^ which was 
named Ambleornis Musgraveii; this bird is 
somewhat larger than Amblyornitt HiibalarU*, 
described by Mr. R. B. Sharpe of the Bntish 
Museum. The wings and back are of a dull 
darkish-green, the throat, breast and abdomen 
of a uniform brown, under the wings yellowish- 
brown. The crest is of a deep golden-orange, 
slightly tipped with brown and somewhat 
larger than in Amblyornii* stibalartM: thin h\rd is 
found at an altitude of 4,000 feet, while the 
former inhabits the mountains up to 10,000 
feet. The most interesting featui*e in connec- 
tion with these two species of Amblyornit* is 
their bowers or play grounds, which are so 
wonderfully constructed, that to describe the 
same would sound like a fairy tale. The bower 
of a Suhalaris is dome-like and covered so that 
only half of the course can be seen. The floor 
forms a circle around a bank in the centre, 
which is ornamented with flowers and seeds. 
In the centre stands a small tree, the lower 
branches of which are interwoven with small 
sticks; these the birds throw down and replace 
.at pleasure. The structure is composed of 
rough sticks, the thickest of which are about 
one-half inch in diameter. The bower of Am- 
blyornis Musgmveii. thi* latest addition to that 
family, is constructed of moss and resembles 
in shape a marble fountain; it is built up from 
the ground about two feet; the outer rim is 
about three inches higher than the inside 
where the birds play, running round a small 
tree in the centre, intei-woven with small sticks: 
these when seen in the nioi*ning while the dew 
is (ui them resemble a spray of water. It 
should be borne in mind that these Ijower 
birds play in a ring or circle, while its Aus- 
tralian bix>thei*s run through their bower an<l 
return; the b(»wers are also far inferior in con- 
struction to those seen in New Guinea. 

[Mr. Goodwin is now travelling in this coun- 
try, and has prepared a series of lectures, illus- 
trated by numenms stereopticon views of the 
natives, birds and interesting localities. — Kd.] 



A Series of Eggs of the European 
Tree Sparrow. 



Seebohm states that the eggs of the Euro- 
pean Tree Sparrow (Paaner montanmt) are simi- 
lar to those of the European House Span-ow 
(PdMsn' tlowffttiritM) but that they avei*age 
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* *siii aller and usually darker and redder. " (P. 
montamut^ it will be remembered^ is the species 
of European Span'ow that was introduced and 
naturalized in the neighborhood of St. Louis.) 

For a long time I have been desirous of ob- 
taining some sets of eggs of the European Tree 
SpaiTow that were laid in this country. It 
was an easy matter to obtain European speci- 
menSf but these were not desired. Through 
the kindness of the well-known naturalist, Mr. 
Otto Widman, 1 have at last succeeded in my 
object, as he specially collected several sets 
for me last season, being especially careful 
about the identification of the specimens. 

Set I. June 10, 1889. Old Orchard, Missou- 
ri. Collected by Otto Widman. Four eggs. 
Oreenish-gray, thickly speckled and spotted 
with m(ui8e-gi*ay. In one egg the markings 
are darker, approaching to blackish-slate color, 
and in all the others the specks and spots are 
evenly distributed all over the surface of the 
eggs: .74x.5r); .72x.5r); .68x..')4; .69x.55. 

Set II. June 20, 1889. Old Orchard, Mis- 
souri. Collected by Otto Widman. Three 
eggs. The ground color in this set runs from 
di*ab into bistre, while the heavy spots and 
specks forming the markings range from bistre 
to seal brown. The spots become confiuent 
near the larger end, and the general effect is 
that of very dark, heavily marked eggs: .7o x 
.57; .72 X .56; .71 x .55. 

Set III. June 25, 1889. Old Orchai-d, Mis- 
.souri. Collected by Otto Widman. This set 
<n*iginally contained six eggs but one of them 
was broken by the collector in removing them 
from the nest. Ground color grayish-green, 
varying in intensity in the different eggs in the 
set, thickly speckled and spotted with mouse 
gi-ay. The markings are heaviest near the 
larger ends : . 7 1 x . 5;} ; . 70 x . 5.S ; . 74 x . 54 ; .71 
X.55: .74X.54. 

Set IV. June 18, 1889. Old Orchard, Mis- 
souri. Collected by Otto Widman. There 
were six eggs founcl in the nest, but one was 
broken by the collector in taking them from the 
nest. In this connection it should be remarked 
that all these sets were laid in bird houses on 
Mr. Widman' s premises; and the birds com- 
pletely filled up the partitions of the house 
with the same heterogenous collection of trash 
employed by their cousins, the PnHner domenti- 
ruM. The entrances to the bird houses being 
small, it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to remove the nests through them, and in do- 
ing this some of the eggs fell out and were 
broken. Four of the five remaining eggs of 
this set have a ground color of di*ab, but this 



is so thickly covered with minute markings of 
hair brown and bistre that they have very 
much the appearance of eggs of the Long-billed 
Marsh Wren {CiHtothorus palustriH.) The fifth 
egg presents a remarkable contrast, for the 
ground color is of a vei-y light gi*eenish- white 
(almost a pure white) boldly marked with 
large spots of bistre. No one who was un- 
acquainted with the remarkable eggs that one 
constantly finds in ordinary looking sets of 
Passer domesticits would think that this egg 
belonged to the same set as the other four: 
.78 X.55; .74 x.55; .7«x.56; .74x.58: .74 x.55. 

Set V. July 2, 1889. Old Orchard. Missouri. 
Collected by Otto Widman. Five eggs. Ground 
color of four of them is hair brown, very 
heavily marke^l with minute dots of olive and 
seal brown. The ground coloris almost wholly 
obscured, and at a short distance tliey appear 
to be of a solid color, as is the case with eggs 
of Cistoihonis palustris. The fifth egg has a 
white ground color, spotted heavily with bis- 
tre. It presents a marked contrast to the 
other four eggs: .77 x .57; .78 x .55; .75 x .56; 
.77X.57; .78x.56. 

For purposes of comparison I also add the 
following description of a set taken in Europe: 

Set VI. May :^, 1885. Lough boro, England. 
Four eggs. Ground color, pearl-gi*ay, very 
heavily spotted and speckled with hair brown 
and olive : .71 x .55 ; .7 1 x .56 ; .69 x .54 ; .70 x .54. 

As compared with a series of sixty-five sets 
of eggs of Passer (Jomestirns in my cabinet, 
exhibiting fully the great variation to wiiich 
the eggs of that bird are subject, the six sets 
of eggs of Passer montanus described above are 
very much smaller (eggs of P. domesticus 
averaging about .90 x.55,) and they are also 
much darker in appearance than the general 
run of eggs of P. dowesiims, J, P. JV. 



In the Woods at Dogwood Time. 



W^hen the dogwood (Cornus florida) ripens 
its berries in November and the nights get 
cold, and sometimes the days also, it is inter- 
esting to note the birds that fiock around their 
old favorites to get a good square meal. 

First and foremost hundreds *>f Bluebirds 
fiy backwards and forwards between the big 
trees and the dogwoods, seemingly never sat- 
isfied; then all the robins in the neighborhood 
join in too until some festive colored man brings 
his musket along and scatters them. The 
Hermit Thrush also unit4?s with his more 
noisy and numerous relatives in the repast, 
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stray flocks of Cedarbirds, occasional Purple 
and Rusty Grackles, and plenty of Purple 
Finches add to the crowd of birds; all so far 
mentioned swallow the berries whole except 
the last, who only eat the pulp. 

Pine Warblers, with an occasional Myrtle, 
peck away at the berries and the Golden- 
crowned Kinglet often joins them. Both 
Tufted and Carolina Tits and any Blue-headed 
Vireos that are about vary their insect diet 
with dogwood pulp. White-throated Spar- 
rows, Snowbirds and other Sparrows also feed 
on tliem in immense numbers as also a good 
scattering of Yellow Hammers and Yellow- 
bellied Sapsuckei-s and a few of the other 
Woodpeckers also, though the Dryobates seem 
to prefer poison oak beiTies and the Melanerpes 
acorns. 

As long as the dogwood berries last there 
are always plenty of birds in the woods, but 
when they are all gone the woods seem com- 
paratively empty and lonesome and the collec- 
tor had better try the open field or the creek 
woodlands. T'. S. Brim ley. 

RaleiKl^, X. C. 



A Tame Jackdaw. 



A few years ago, passing a bird store in Xew 
York, I saw a lot of young Jackdaws {Corvvn 
monednla) of Europe. I bought one; being 
very tame and intelligent I at once gave it his 
liberty, first slightly cutting one wing. This 
soon moulted out perfectly. 

Mine is a farm house in New Jersey, a gar- 
den in front and the rest of the ground in 
small fruits and orchard. Jack made himself 
quite at home, so much so that had his parents 
been domesticated for ages he could not have 
shown himself more contented. He knew 
every member of my family, including dogs, cats 
and poultry. Of course he abounded in those 
little tricks, such as running off with any little 
article that attracted his fancy. These he took 
to his hiding places, carefully depositing them 
when not observe<l. How curiously does this 
natural habit of the bird show itself. As socm 
as it was old enough to run about, it took up 
any little thing it could carry and hid it under 
carpet or mat. In the garden it was into every 
nook and corner, finding much of its own 
living; but no matter where it was, we had 
only to call Jack and he fiew straight towards 
us. He would eat almost anything — bread, 
meat, fruits, etc., — but was very fond of 
roasted peanuts, for which he would run his 



head into my wife's pocket in search of them. 
He was extremely inquisitive, looking into every 
crack, hole or crevice. When animated at 
seeing a chicken fight, when called or hungry, 
he would keep up a loud cawing which was 
not unpleasant. I had a little house for him 
with a glass window and hinged door in front. 
This was Jack's residence, and he retired in it 
every night in the garden. As the weather 
grew cooler I moved it by degrees toward a 
cellar window, and Jack did not forsake it. 
As winter approached I sat the house inside 
the window, leaving a small pane of glass out. 
Jack followed it along a board to a shelf. On 
cold nights when he retired he actually took 
hold of a little hook and pulled the door close 
after him. That seems moi*e than instinct; in 
the morning he would open his door and come 
ca\%ing out for his breakfast. At times he 
would fly off quite away and visit crows on the 
edge of a wood, and it was amusing to see the 
surprise of the crows at such a stranger; the in- 
terview generally ended at the crows intimat- 
ing that his presence was not one of social 
equality. He faithfully returned home, in 
fact, his Jieart was set on his home and its 
surroundings. Jack was after everyone on 
the farm, watching their occupations, whether 
hoeing corn or picking fruit, and was strongly 
attached to his mistress who fed him. In 
spring he was much interested in the poultry, 
sometimes settling disputes, but the most sin- 
gular part of his life was his affection for one 
hen; he followed her all day long when not off 
on a little ramble, or being fed. Although the 
hen did not resent his affections she did not 
on the other hand reciprocate them. 

He would allow no male or female bird too 
close to her while he was present. Every time 
the hen laid he sat by her till she came off the 
nest. In due time the hen wanted to incubate. 
Thinking she would be better out of Jack*s 
way I removed her to the barn, and set her on 
eggs in a banel half filled with hay-seed. 
Jjvck soon found her and spent most of his 
time on the edge of the barrel. Now occurred 
a singular freak of nature which will interest a 
naturalist. Jack was under the impression 
that he must perform some architectural duties, 
so he kept bringing in all kinds of dry rubbish 
such as corn cobs, sticks, etc. These he 
dropped all around the hen till she was deeply 
buried in the edge of the nest. After getting 
enough of this material he stiuck a new idea, 
that the nest must have some soft lining, so he 
took to carrying in horse-hair from the stable, 
but as the supply did not seem plentiful enough 
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to suit him he attacked the cat and dogs, 
lighting on their backs and grabbing some fur, 
flew off with it, much to the disgust of the 
animals, who soon resented this familiarity 
and stopped his egi'essions; but he soon dis- 
covered another source of supply. Our horses 
had shed their long hair, so after trying their 
backs a few times he gave that up, but not 
until he discovered the long hair left on their 
fetlocks. This he went for in a cunning, cau- 
tious manner. He would creep up to the 
horses' feet and make a grab and as the hair 
was loose at this season he managed to get 
some every time. Of coui-se the horse would 
raise his foot at him but Jack was t^o nimble 
to be hurt that way, but repeated the same 
thing many times, especially while the horses 
were out on the farm. 

Some naturalists argue that animals leai*n 
their duties from their parents; it is hardly 
passible that this bird remembered the old 
nest at home. When we wanted to attend to 
the nest Jack always objected to our approach- 
ing it, and even refused food near the nest. 
One day I took a careful look around for Jack. 
Not seeing him anywhere I thought it a good 
time to see if the eggs wanted attention. I 
leaned over the barrel to look in when down 
came Jack's sharp bill onto my bare head like 
a flash, so 1 was glad to beat a hasty retreat. 
Things all went smoothly till this time, but 
now Jack wanted to be master (as he supposed) 
of his own family, for when the chicks were 
hatched and with the hen put out in a coop 
Jack wanted to be inside with the chicks and 
seemed to want to take part in feeding them. 
This the hen objected to, and hustled him 
out. When the chicks got large enough to 
run with the hen Jack was their constant at- 
tendant, aud tiled to feed the chicks from his 
mouth. When the chicks grew up he paid 
them no more attention, but kept up the con- 
stant shadowing the hen. Jack now began to 
get a little troublesome. From the beginning 
of this attachment he left his house and 
roosted by the hen in the poultry house. As 
cold weather advanc»*d and the house filled up 
he made quite a commotion every evening by 
clearing all the poultry off the roosts for sev- 
eral feet arouufl his hen. This caused so much 
trouble that I removed tlie hen into a fenced 
off poultry yard, hoping he would not follow 
her. The next morning, hearing a great hub- 
bub in that yard, 1 went to ascertain the cause 
and found Mr. Jack had discovered his favor- 
ite and tried to keep her company, but every 
time he alighted in the yard the whole lot, 



cock and hens, went for him in a furious man- 
ner and made his feathers fly rather too freely 
for his comfort, till at last poor Jack had to 
abandon her. The sorrowful plight of his 
plumage showed he did not relinquish liis first 
love withput a hard struggle; but he soon paid 
his pei'sonal regards to another hen in the first 
house. This hen hatched in the poultry house 
with the same voluntary contributions to the 
nest-building. The hen was removed to a coop 
set out on grass, with her chicks, and here 
Jack was anxious to proffer his paternal assis- 
tance, which the hen resented by striking at 
him every time he attempted to intrude in the 
coop. About this time his fii'st love also 
hatched and was cooped out. She also im- 
pressed Jack that his presence was not required. 
Between his two unreciprocating mates Jack 
became very uneasy, and shortly after vindic- 
tive and peevish, and visited his disappoint- 
ment on the poor little chicks. He killed two 
outright. We then put little wired yards in 
front of the coops to protect the chicks, but he 
became so bitter that he stood and watched 
for the chicks' feet when they came near the 
edge, he then got hold of them and pulled off 
their toes Now came a crisis. Jack must be 
got rid of or we should lose the two broods of 
chickens, which were pui*e bred Dorkings. 
As he had been very troublesome for some 
time past I thought it best to confine Jack. I 
tried to get him into the hen-house, but Jack, 
with all the cunning of his species, perfectly 
well knew that some change was in store for 
him, refused to be caught and became defiant. 
Finding that I must stop his depredations I 
took my gun, and with a heavy heart brought 
poor Jack down upon the green sod. I shall 
never forget that day, but here I must stop. 

Henri/ Hales. 

The Evening Grosbeak Comes East. 

In the Boston Transcript of January 80, 181)0, 
Mr. Frank A. Bates made the first public an- 
nouncement of the capture in New England, at 
four different places, of the Evening Grosbeak, 
a bird hitherto never seen here, having re- 
ported the fact at the meeting of the Boston 
Scientific Society on the previous evening. We 
append detailed records as sent us. 

IN NKW YOKK. 

A male and two female Evening Grosbeaks 
were shot here yesterday, Januai-y 20. 

Altnn //. Alberyer. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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IX MA88ACHUSETT8. 

H. L. Clark of Amherst received, January 8, 
a fine specimen of the evening Grosbeak shot 
in South Amherst. He says this is the first 
instance on record of this bird being found in 
New England. Is that a fact? 

G, W, Jackson, 



It gives me pleasure to record the capture of 
an adult female Evening Grosbeak (Hespero- 
phona vespertina) in Wellesley, Mass., January 
15, 1890, by Mr. Thomas Smith, a gardener in 
the employ of Mr. H, H. Hunnewell. 

This bird was shot from a maple tree on the 
estate of Mr. R. G. Shaw about nine o'clock in 
the morning, and was the only one seen that 
day, although Mr. Smith is quite positive he 
saw one ( possibly this same bird) a few days 
previously and describes the note, though dis- 
tinct, as being quite similar to that of the Pine 
Grosbeak (Pmicola enucleator). 

So far as I can learn and I have the authority 
of Mr. William Brewster, this is the first spec- 
imen of this species recorded, as having been 
taken, not only in Massachusetts but even in 
New England. Shelley W. Denton. 

Have you ever known of the Evening Gros- 
beak being taken in Massachusetts? I got a 
fine male shot here last Wednesday, January 
22. JV. Vickary, 

Lynn, Mass. 



Evening Grosbeak at West Pelham, Mass., 
January 24. Paul 8. Roberts. 



IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

I have secured five Evening Grosbeaks {Hes- 
periphona vespertina) on January (5, and four 
January 9, one a very fine male, two that we 
were able to determine as females, and two 
with female plumage, but I could not make 
out the sex. 

This is evidently a rare occurrence and I 
thought it might be of interest to you. There 
were four or five more in the flock that were 
not taken. James P. Melzer. 

Milford, N. H. 



Editor Ornitholoffist and Oologist : 

While out for a walk Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 9, I had the remarkable good luck to see 
six Evening Grosbeaks, three males and three 
females. These birds were so very tame they 
allowed me to approach very near to them and 
gave me a splendid chance to study the color- 



ings and markings of this beautiful bird. The 

males were wonderfully brilliant, and the 

females were very much like their lords only 

their plumage was not so blight and were 

somewhat smaller in size. 

This is not the first time this winter this 

bird has been found in this locality. 

2). C. Swift. 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 



Can the Cowbird Make its Eggs Re- 
semble Those of Other Birds ? 



I have a pet theory that the Cowbird {Molo- 
thrus ater) can control the amount of pigment 
placed on her eggs, making them dark or 
light at will, so as to have them resemble as 
much as possible the eggs which belong to the 
nest in which she is to deposit hers. If she 
deposits them in a Vireo's nest they will be 
light, if in a Song SpaiTow's {Melospizafascia- 
ta) they will be dark. 

This may not be the case always, but it holds 
good as far as my experienee goes. 

Geo. G. Cantwell. 
Lake Mills, Wis. 

[I am afmid Mr. CantwelPs theory will not 
stand the practical test of examination. An 
examination of the sets of eggs containing 
those of the Cowbird, in a very large collec- 
tion, shows that his theory is purely fanciful, 
and is not sustained by facts. Probably if Mr. 
Cantwell had ever seen a really large collection 
of eggs he would not have written the above. 

J. P. X.] 



Petered Out. 



At last the edition of Coues' Key to North 
American Birds is now exhausted, and cannot 
be supplied by its publishers, who evidently 
did not run off a cook book edition. Judging 
from the protracted and annoying delay in 
bringing out the one just defunct, the present 
generation will have time to gain much in wis- 
dom before it sees a succeeding one. A careful 
inquiry at the nublishers* as to the prospects was 
as enlightening as a communion with a Stone 
God. We shall miss it from our stock. On 
many an occasion when the interest of a cus- 
tomer has waned, as a last resort, taking a copy 
from the shelf and opening at the fii-st illus- 
tration, a short lecture on color blindness, has 
been both effective and impressive. 
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Brief Notes. 



Among the numerous suggestions that we have re- 
ceived from subscribers regarding what they consider 
would be an improvement in the O. & O. was one that 
we had already contemplated. He writes, " Why don't 
you add a personal column so that we can Icnow what 
our naturalists are doing?" The Brief Note column is 
open to just such information. We would like to hear 
from subscribers when they are about making a collect- 
ing trip, when they get anything new, if they are 
making private collections, what success they are meet 
i ng with, and if they fall overboard and get wet who 
helv>ed them out. Let it be a free and easy department. 
A surter : 

I>ear Sir— Your thrilling adventures in January 
O. & O. remind me of a narrow escape of an old friend 
of mine who annually spends a month deer hunting in 
the wilds of Canada. Here it Is as told by himself. One 
day while standing in a runway waiting for a deer he 
saw the noble monarch of the forest tearing down the 
mountain side straight toward him. Taking a bead on 
the approaching deer he let go and was surprised after 
a moment's lapse to hear the bullet hum by his ear and 
bury itself into a tree behind him. Upon investigation 
he found the deer had received the bullet full in the 
breast, but upon seeing the shooter had turned right 
about face so suddenly that the bullet in coming out of 
the deer's ham had sped directly back to the shooter 
with almost serious result. Providence willed it so we 
trust. Yours truly, 

G. E. Harrison. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

We have received from time to time from our sub- 
scribers and patrons photographs of themselves and of 
specimens of their work, which is assuming quite an 
interesting collection. A short time since Harry 
Austen, Halifax, Nova Scotia, sent a series, showing 



groups of birds that he had been mounting which make 
a line display. They indicate a superior grade of work- 
manship. 

While at that locality last fall we called on Major 
Thomas I. Egan. After viewing a large collection he 
handed us a photo of a large moose that he had just 
preserved. Andrew Downs, the pioneer taxidermist in 
the same city, has just sent us a large photo of himself. 
As we look at it, seated with favorite stag hounds on 
each side of him, it is a picture ot nature itself. 
Another photograph, entitled "In the Temple of Na- 
ture," a hillside, shows our friend Jos. M. Wade (former 
proprietor of the O. <& O.) in the foreground. 

Baldwin Coolidge, the Boston photographer, has for 
some time been giving attention to the study of horns, 
antlers and tusks. When he sees a remarkable speci- 
men he photograplis it. A series of nine, size 8x9, 
which he left on our desk, taken from specimens we 
loaned him, are from horns of the woodland caribou 
(Newfoundland), showing a remarkable, heavy struc- 
ture and number of points. Rocky Mountain sheep, 
goat, etc. Duplicates can be obtained. 

We intend in future to photograph mounted speci- 
mens that pass through our hands. Now that the art 
of photography is so general we think that the taxider. 
mists would find it of profit to photograph what they 
consider their ** boss jobs." It will serve as a pleasant 
reminiscence, and also will enable them at nit times to 
show what they can do. 

There is still another l>eneflt that may be derived ; 
a photograph shows any imperfection in the outline 
and will enable them to see defects which they can 
improve. 

A Oreat Gray Owl was shot, Januarj' 14, in Vermont 
near the Massachusetts line. It was a ^ and very poor 
in flesh. The stomach contained the remnants of a 
mole. A Snowy Owl was taken, January 13, between 
Boston and Worcester ; it also did not show high living. 
C. K. Reed, Worcester. 

The promptness with which a large proportion of our 
1889 subscri tiers have renewed or signified a wish for us 
to continue, has exceeded any previous year. As usual 
we have received many very pleasant postscripts. 

City Belle. ♦♦ I hoi>e your stay in our city will not be 
short, Mr. de Science." 

Mr. de Science (a member of the A. O. IT.). "Thank 
you, but my sojourn must be brief, I am here attending 
the Ornithological Convention at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, and the session will soon be over." 

C. B. •' What kind of a convention did you say?" 

Mr. de S. •'Ornithological, about birds, you know." 

C. B. •• Oh yes, yes. H<tw simple of me ! Do you 
think they will be worn much next season?"— (The 
Cottage Hearth, Boston. 

I have a wild cat in my collection of wild animals 
that weighed 31 lbs. when caught. It killeil eight sheep 
belonging to a farmer in the mountains the night 
l>efore it was killed. R. E. Best, Kingst<m, N. Y. 

Prof. L. L. Dyche, curator of the ITniversity of Kan- 
sas, has just returned from a six months' collecting 
trip in British America. He obtained a number of 
Rocky Mountain sheep and goats, a pair or more of 
nearly all the animals in that section. We think that 
he will have a few duplicates to dispose of. It will l»e 
remembered that we reported a successful trip after 
bufTalo last year. 

Fred J. Brezec tba C4MUicil BlufTs taxidermist, is 
now located at Lincoln, Neb., as curator at the state 
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aniveraity. He went west with a determination to 
make his mark, and we Itelieve that he will. 

A number of Great Gray Owls have been taken in 
New England this winter. Snow^' Owls fairly common, 
other owls scarce. Redpolls common. Snow Buntings, 
Pine GroAl>eak and Crossbills, scarce. 

H. H. Bn>ck, Portland, Me., reports a specimen of 
the European Corn Crake ( Crex crex) killed by John 
Whiting at the dyke in Falmouth, Me., about four miles 
from Portland. Another was shot at the same time but 
was so mutilated that it was thrown away. He also 
reports two Great Ciray Owls. 

C. F. Newell, an energetic taxidermist, located at 
Calais, Me., last fall, and during the winter has done 
quite an extensive business. He was enabled by his 
location to obtain a large number of deers' heads, for 
which he found a ready market. On Nov. 10, the 
hunters reported to him that they had seen four white 
(Albino) Bucks. He succeeded in securing one. It was 
entirely white except a patch on the head. Last sum- 
mer he had a set of moose horns that weighed 40 lbs., 
and the extent was 4 ft. 9 in. He has reported some 
(rreat (*ray Owls. He is now preparing to take a trip 
north for the purpose of collecting mammals. 

One of our correspondents calls our attention to the 
fact that Dr. Morris Gibbs in his new magazine refers 
to us as an amateur publication. The doctor for a long 
time has been a contributor to our columns, and in his 
enthusiasm evidently forgot for the moment ** dat dis 
chile hab crep some time." 

It would be very, very sad if an open rupture should 
occur between a scientitic and the minor publications. 
The clouds seem heavy and threatening in certain 
quarters. 

It Is to be regretted that through some blunder of 
either printer or binder some im|>erfect copies of 
" Davles' Nests and Eggs " have got on the market. 
Without consulting Mr. Davie we feel assured that he 
would wish to have any such case reported at once. 
Examine your copy and see if all the pages are present 
or accounted for. 

The Loon has been sold to the publisher of the Oolo- 
gists* Exchange. Mr. Surber, its former publisher, has 
sent us a complete flle. 

The following sinirle numbers of the O. & O. are ex- 
hausted and to procure them now parties will be 
obliged to buy complete volumes. Others will soon be 
in same condition. Look through your flle and see 
what you require. Vol. X, Nos. 2, 4, 7, 10, 11. Vol. XI, 
No. 1.' Vol. XII, No. 7. Vol. XIII, No. 1. 

A party of Boston gentlemen, Messrs. Perkins, Cod- 
man, Keyes and .Storrow, recently returned from a 
trip to the northwest. They brought bacK as trophies 
six heads of the Rocky Mountain sheep, one ewe and a 
number of goat and deer. ^*hen mounted they pre- 
sented an interesting and novel slight, at least to Boston 
sportsmen. 

t^^ The A. O. r., as was predicted by outsiders, 
promptly sat down on Mr. Maynard's two new species 
—the Smoky Woodpecker and (\>ast Jay. At the same 
time did they not produce a little cliafTV^^J 

Texas Ben walked into our ofllce a few days since 
and tenderly laid his pet on the counter, a 7 ft. speci- 
men of the Bull Snake that Boston's east winds had 
proved too much for. We natu»*ally handed him a copy 
of the O. & O. that contained Honda's article, and 
a^^ked his opinion. He re])lied, ** I have shot eagles in 
Texas 9 ft. from tip to tip." We called his attention 



to the fact that scientiflc bird men never allowed over 
6 ft. 8 or 9 in. He was very emphatic that 9 ft. was not 
an exag^ration. Texas Ben is a well-known character. 
Now what are the facts? 

The snake was a beautifully marked specimen, and 
was tanned successfully in twenty-four hours, by the 
Currier Tanning Compound. He will use it for a belt. 

We have a flne mountain lion from A. 8. Bennett, 
Colorado. 

Two caril>ou heads from the interior of Newfound- 
land are the largest that we ever received. 

John C. Cahoon started for Brownsville, Texas, sail- 
ing from New .York. I^ Grippe took passage with 
him, and when he reached Galveston he took the next 
steamer back. Not everyone can afford an ocean trip. 
We simply took quinine. 

Some of the members of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Association have started the project of stocking 
this state with game such as Wild Turkey, Plumed Par- 
tridge. PIneated and Sharp-tailed Grouse, and already 
have a fun<l subscribed. In this they should have sub- 
stantial support and we sincerely hope that the experi- 
ment may be a success. 

A set of eight eggs of the Brewer's Blackbird was 
taken May 5, 1889, at Monte Blanco, Ventura County, 
Cal. The nest was located in an oak, thirty feet from 
the ground. The set Is in our possession. 

I^uis Barrett, formerly in our employ, started on a 
collecting trip early In January-. He intends to visit 
Florida and Mexico. ♦♦ Lewy •' is an enthusiastic young 
taxidermist, and although of limited means he under- 
takes the trip entirely for himself. He surely deserves 
success. 

Two Great Gray Owls received from Belfast, Maine. 
Color of the eyes of one a light straw yellow. 

A postal bearing an advertisement of a typewriter, 
from Pope Manf'g' Co., addressed to the etlitor who 
furnishes the poorest copy after being Ignored by us, 
was referred to A. E. Pettit (Oologists* Exchange). He 
flred it at Thad Surber (The Loon) who despatched it t«i 
Frank H. Lattin (The Oologist) who promptly for- 
warded it to R. B. Trouslot (The Naturalist), and back 
it came to us. It did not go around the world but (t 
struck a hard crowd just the same. 

A lot of Sulphur Rump Tanagers found their way 
into the market this season. They are a beautiful bird 
from South America. The plumage is a rich velvety 
black with a bright sulphur yellow patch on the back. 

The l\ S. Department of Agriculture, Division of 
Ornithology, is sending out the forms for rei>orting 
migration notes for 1890, also for lists of birds known 
to breed at various localities. The importance of this 
work Is well known to our ornithologists. 

We note in the January Oologist a report of an 
eagle taken near Prairie Du I.ac, Wis.,, that measured 
9 ft. from tip to tip? 

We note with pleasure that the citizens o( Tiffin. 
Ohio, are making a m<»ve to secure the collection of 
Dr. J. Kost, who has charire of the Polytechnic Depart 
ment of the Heidelberg University. 

This collection will, of itself, form one of the finest 
museums In the country, and It is gratifying to see 
that flourishing city has sufficient public spirit to pre- 
vent a flne collection from having its usefulness de- 
stroyed by 1>eing scattered broadcast, as' is to<» often the 
case, from the apathy and short-sightedness of the 
people. 
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U. B. Holmes writes tbat he secured a ^ Mourning 
Dove from a pair on Januarj* 18, at Beloit, Wis., and 
asks if it is not uncommon. We should say that it was 
out of season. 

W. H. Lucas, Bridgeport, Conn., writes, »'I see that 
you advertise the Stevens collecting gun. I use it al- 
together. Mine is a 38-cal. I can shoot a robin from 
the top of our tallest tree. 

By the notice in O. <£ O., I secured records of Worm- 
eating and Prothtmotary Warblers, also Red-necked 
Qrelte. I cannot iind any note of Blue Gray Onat- 
catcher to my surprise. Geo. G. Cantwell, Lake Mills. 
Wis. 

Avifauna of Orleans County, N. V., completed by 
Neil F. Posson and published in the Oologist, Vol. VI, 
No. 5, notes 174 species, of which 89 breed within the 
county. 

William C. Flint, Esq., San Franciscq, Cal., one of 
our subscribers, is deeply afHicted in the loss of bis 
last and only son, aged 12 years. He met his death 
instantly by the accidental discharge of a pistol in bis 
own hand. 

A specimen of the Bald Eagle In the young plumage, 
in the collection of the late Mortimer Blake, D.D., 
Taunton, Mass., measures 8 ft. 4 in. in extent. Harry 
Gordon White. 

There have been but 20,092 crows killed in Maine 
during the past season, at an expense to the state of 
$2095.30. The appropriation for the years of 1888 and 
1890 U already exhausted. Two hundred and forty-one 
town:} have made returns. Some of the leading towns 
are Harpswell,434; Union, 430; Waldoboro, 367; New- 
port, 329.~[l>amarlscotta Herald, Feb. 6, 1890. 



Correspondence. 



That Cheeky Cowbird. 
JSditor of O. Jb O.; 

Uaviug read with pleasure and proHt the 
article on the Cowbird by Morris Gibbs, 
in the January O. <fe O., and the lifft of birds 
whose iiests are appropriated tempoi-arily by 
said Cowbird, to this list 1 can add the fol- 
lowing: l*ewee, Field Sparrow, Cardinal Gros- 
beak, Black- throated Bunting, Warbling Vireo, 
White-eyed Vireo, Prothonotary Warbler, Ken- 
tucky Warbler, Worm-eating Warbler, Black 
and White Warbler, Blue-wing Yellow Warbler, 
Baltimore Oriole, Yellow- throated Vii-eo, Blue 
Grosbeak, Brown Thrasher, Western Meadow 
Lark, Yellow-breasted Chat. Cannot we have 
a list of all the birds who suffer from this bird? 
Let u^ hear from all who can add to the list. 

iS. H, IngevHolL 
Ballston .Si)a, N. Y. 



I have never noticed in these lists an account 
of the Cowbird appropriating the nests of tlie 
Kingbird or of the Meadowlark, and if these 
two be additions to the already known imposed 
upon birds I would like to add them, as I 
have found Cowbirds' eggs in the nests of both. 

Neil F. PonHon, 

Medina, N. Y. 

P. S.— The O. A O. is a ''dandy." I think it 
a very attractive feature to have different vol- 
umes in different colors. Success to the jour- 
naL 

[I have a set of the Meadowlark — also one of 
the Blye Jay, containing eggs of the Cowbird — 
in my store. F. B. W.] 

Editor O, cfc O.; 

During the fall of 1889 I added the follow- 
ing birds to my collection which are not 
very common in this locality. 

Oct. 2d. Goshawk, young, 9« 

Oct. 9th. Sparrow Hawk, adult $. 

Oct. 18th. Pigeon Hawk, adult $. 

Oct. Pith. White-crowned Sparrow, }. 

Nov. nth. Shot two Saw- whet Owls 
(males). 

On October 14th 1 shot a White-throat Spar- 
row, of which the breast, head and down 
to the middle of the back are pure white; 
the wings, rest of the back and tail are of the 
usual color. 

While walking in the woods to-day we 

Hushed a W^oodcock, although the swamps 

have not been frozen until the past week I 

think the bird's wintering is rare. 

W. n. Lucas. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Jan. 26, 1890. 



New Publications. 



More Cowbird Eggs. 
Editor O. <fc O.; 

At various different times I have noticed in 
the columns of the O. & O. lists of the birds in 
whose nests eggs of the Cowbird have been 
found. 



American 0*prpy— monthly, 4 pp., 0x8— 25c 

, per annum. Published and edited by Paul B. 
Haskell, Ashland, Ky., an amateur ornitholo- 
gical publication — endoi-sed by our best 
wishes. 

Bulletin of the Newton (Mass.) Natural His- 
tory Society. A^'ol. 1, No. 1 (October), $1.25 
per vol. C. J. Maynard. A record of sucli 
matters as are brought before the society, 
(.'ontains: structure of the tongues of Wood- 
peckers illustrated, C. J. Maynard; the phil- 
osophy of natural expression, T. A. Metcalf , O. 
B.; the Arrow-headed Warbler of Jamaica, 

I illustrated by colored plate, C. J. Maynard. 

j The Semi-Annual Vol. 2, No. 1, W. H. 

I Foote, Pittsfield, Mass. Frontispiece, The 

I Golden Eagle and Eyrie. 
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The Extermination of the American Buffalo, 
by William T. Homaday, Superintendent of 
the National Zoological Park, from the report 
of the National Museum, 1886-87, pages 369- 
548, and plates 1-XXI. In this publication, 
the author, one of the leading American taxi- 
dermists, takes up the subject in his pleasing 
and historic manner, from the earliest possible 
record to the date of practical extermination. 
He points out the ruthless manner in which 
they have been annihilated (not by taxider- 
mists), which he vividly porti'ays by illustra- 
tions. A map showing the early extensive 
range of this noble animal, and how rapidly it 
was contracted is not Hattering to the fore- 
sight and common sense of Amencan sports- 
men and hunters. 

The part taken by the Indians in this wanton 
destruction is now being justly paid for by the 
loss of a food supply, and we suffer as Mr. 
Homaday shows by a loss of what might have 
been a great income to the government. The 
frontispiece is an illustration of a Iierd that 
was collected and prepared by the author, and 
is now in the Smithsonian Institution. 

It is particularly fortunate that a gentleman 
of Mr. Hornaday's rare ability should be so 
situated that he is enabled to develop his skill 
and to the benefit of the country. 

Eygs of North American BinU, by Chas. J. 
Maynard, 12 mo. 159 pp. illustrated with ten 
hand-colored plates, cloth, $2.00. DeWolf, 
Fiske & (^o. This is a second edition of the 
same work lately issued in parts and sold 
by subscription. The great reduction in price 
insures it a popular circulation. 



Our Regular Exchanges for 1889. 



AiK, Vol. IV. New York, N. Y. 

AMRRU'AN MiCUOSrOPK'AL .loi'RNAL, Vol. 

X. Washington, D. C. 

BUIJ.KTIN OF THE NEWTON NaTIKAL HIS- 
TORY Society, Vol. I. NewUm, Mass. 

('ANAi)iAN Entomologist. Lcmdon, Out., 
Canada. 

CONTBIBl'TIONS TO SCIENCE, Vol. I. NcwtOU- 

ville, Mass. 

Cottage Hearth, Vol. XVI. Boston, Mass. 

Erik Harbor, Vol. I. Erie, Pa. 

Forest and Stream, Vol. XXXIII. New 
York, N. Y. 



Florida Agriculturist, Vol. XVI. Delano, 
Florida. 

Geological and Scientific Bulletin. 
Houston, Texas. 

Greeley, Vol. I. Discontinued. 

LooN. Discontinued. 

Kansas Academy of Sciencbr, transac- 
tions. 

Meriden Scientific Association, proceed- 
ings. 

Mining and Scientific Review, Vol. XXIII. 
Denver, Col. 

Microscope, Vol. IX. Trenton, X. J. 

Naturalist, Vol. IV. Kansas (Uty, Kan. 

National Magazine, Vol. I. Chicago, III. 

New York Ac^ademy of Sciences, proceed- 
ings. 

OoLOGisTs' Exchange, Vol. II. New York. 
N. Y. Discontinued with February issue, *90. 

Ottawa Naturalist, Vol. III. Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Our Little Ones. Boston, Mass. 

Plain Talk. New York, N. Y. 

Poultry World, Vol. XVIII. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Semi- Ann UAL, Vol. 1. Pittsfield, Mass. 

Stamp World, Vol. VI. Lake Village, N. H. 

Scientific American, Vol. LXI. New York, 

N. Y. 



Teachers OrTLmjK, Vol. 
Iowa. 



I. Des Moines, 



Truths of Nature, Vol. I., discontinued. 

Texas Live Stock Journal, Vol. X. Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Times, Vol. VII. Hyde Park, Mass. 

Vermont Monthly, Vol. II. Weathers- 
field ('entre, Vt. 

Wades* Fibre and Fabric, Vol. IX. Boston, 

Mass. 

West American Scientist, Vol. VI. San 
Diego, Cal. 

Watertown Enterprise, Vol. XI. Water- 
town, Mass. 

Exchanges that have reached us in a spas- 
modic maimer, we cannot discriminate from 
samples, and have not noticed them. 
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OUR RED-LETTER LIST. 

Special t Offer t of * Single i Eggs. 



Sprixig of 1890. 



Knowing that the young oologist is anxious to make a good start, I am 
induced to offer at a reduced rate the following eggs. For rarer ones and eggs 
in sets, see my regular catalogue. 

Terms. — Orders of 50 cents and under, 5 cents must be added for postage. 
For $2.00 you may order eggs to value of $2.25 ; for $3.00 you may order eggs 
to value of $3.50 ; for $5.00 you mxy order eggs to value of $6.50. If any -eggs 
are wanted which are not on this list, the price can be taken from our regular 
catalogue. 

All eggs first-class, and numbered by A.O.U. and Ridgway. 



Am. Eared Grebe, 


$ 20 


Redhead Duck, 


Pied-billed Grebe, 


08 


American Eider, 


Common Puffin, 


20 


Least Bittern, 


Black Guillemot, 


20 


Great Blue Heron, 


Murre, 


20 


European Blue Heron, 


California Murre, 


20 


Snowy Heron, 


Brunnich's Murre, 


20 


Louisiana Heron, 


Razor-billed Auk, 


20 


Little Blue Heron, 


Kittiwake (Europe), 


20 


Green Heron, 


Western Gull, 


20 


Black-crowned Night 


Herring Gull, 


20 


Heron, 


Am. Herring Gull, 


15 


Yellow-crowned Night 


Ring-billed Gull, 


20 


Hei-on, 


Laughing Gull, 


13 


King Rail, 


Gull-bill Tern, 


12 


Clai)per Rail, 


Forster's Tern, 


12 


Virginia Rail, 


Common Tern, 


08 


Sora Rail, 


Arctic Tern, 


12 


Corn Crake, 


Roseate Teni, 


15 


Florida Gallinule, 


Least Tern, 


05 


European Coot, 


Sooty Tern, 


20 


American Coot, 


Black Tern, 


• 10 


European Snipe, 


Black Skimmer, 


10 


Dunlin, 


Leach's Petrel, 


15 


Ruff, 


Snake Bird, 


20 


Spotted Sandpiper, 


Double-crested Cormor- - 


Lapwing, 


ant. 


20 


Killdeer, 


Florida Cormoi*ant, 


20 


Ring Plover (Europe), 


Brown Pelican, 


20 


Little Ring Plover, 


Mallard, 


18 


Wilson's Plover, 


European Teal, 


20 


Oyster-catcher, 


Blue-wing Teal, 


20 


Bob-white, 



20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
15 
08 
08 
07 

08 

20 
12 

10 
15 
08 
20 
12 
15 
08 
20 
20 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
20 
20 
20 
08 



Florida Bob-whit€, 15 
Texan Bob-white, 08 
Valley Partridge, 15 
California Partridge, 08 
Ruffed Grouse, 15 
Prairie Hen, 15 
Mourning Dove, 03 
Ground Dove, 15 
Am. Sparrow Hawk, 20 
Burrowing Owl, 20 
Road Runner, 20 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 10 
Black-billed Cuckoo, 10 
Belted Kingfisher, 20 
Red-headed Wood- 
pecker, 08 
Flicker, 02 
Red-«hafted Flicker, 07 
Chimney Swift, 15 
Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catcher, 10 
Kingbird, • 03 
Arkansas Kingbird, 06 
Crested Flycatcher, 12 
PhtBbe, 03 
Say's Phcebe, 18 
Black Phoebe, 16 
Wood Pewee, 15 
Western Wood Pewee, 20 
Acadian Flycatcher, 15 
Traill'i Flycatcher, 20 
Least Flycatcher, 10 
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Skylark, 10 
Homed Lark, 20 
Prairie Horned Lark, 20 
Desert Horned Lark, 20 
American Magpie, 20 
Blue Jay, 05 
California Jay, 20 
American Crow, 05 
Starling, 10 
Cowbird, 05 
Dwarf Cowbird, 20 
Yellow-headed Black- 
bird, 05 
Red-winged Blackbird, 02 
Bicolqred Blackbird, 10 
Tricolored Blackbird, 15 
Meadow Lark, 12 
Western Meadowlark, 10 
Orchard Oriole, 10 
Baltimore Oriole, 08 
Bullock's Oriole, 10 
Brewer's Blackbird, 05 
Purple Gi-ackle, 04 
Florida Grackle, 10 
Bronzed Grackle, 04 
G reat-tailed G i-ackle, 1 5 
Boat-tailed Grackle, 05 
Purple Finch, 15 
House Finch, 05 
American Goldfinch, 08 
Arkansas Goldfinch, 18 
Lawrence's Goldfinch, 20 
Vesper Sparro w, 05 
Western Vesper Spar- 
row, 15 
Savanna Spairow, 12 
Western Savanna Spar- 
' row, 20 
Grasshopper Sparrow, 15 
Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow, 15 



Chipping Sparrow, 02 
Western Chipping Spar- 
row, 10 
Field Sparrow, 04 
Slate-colored J unco, 20 
Song Span-ow, 02 
Heerman's Song Spar- 
row, 12 
Samuel's Song Sparrow, 08 
Swamp Sparrow, 15 
Towhee, 10 
White-eyed Towhee, 20 
Spurred Towhee, 20 
Califoniia Towhee, 07 
Cardinal, 05 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak,12 
Black-headed Grosbeak, 18 
Indigo Bunting, 08 
Lazuli Bunting, 20 
Painted Bunting, 10 
Black- throated Bunt- 
ing, 05 
Scarlet Tanager, 20 
Summer Tanager, 20 
Purple Martin, 15 
Cliff Swallow, 03 
Barn Swallow, 05 
Tree (Whit^-bellied) 

Swallow, 12 

Bank Swallow, 03 

Cedar Waxwing, 08 

Loggerhead Shrike, 12 

White-rumped Shrike, 05 

California Shrilce, 05 

Red-eyed Vireo, 10 

Warbling Vireo, 20 

White-eyed Vireo, 15 

Bell's Vireo, 12 

Yellow Warbler, 05 
Chestnut-sided Warbler,20 

Oven Bird, 15 



Maiyland Yellow- 
throat, 15 
Yellow-breasted Chat, 08 
Long-tailed Chat, 14 
American Redstai-t, 12 
White Wagtail, 10 
Siberian Yellow Wag- 
tail, 20 
Meadow Pipit, 10 
Mockingbird, 05 
Catbird, 01 
Brown Thi*asher, 02 
Texa« Thrasher, 20 
Curve-billed Thrasher, 20 
California Thi-asher, 20 
Cactus Wren, 10 
Carolina Wren, 15 
House Wren, 06 
Parkman's Wren, 06 
Western House Wren, 06 
Long-billed Mai-sh 

Wren, 05 

Chickadee, 10 

Carolina Chickadee, 15 

California Bush Tit, 15 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 20 

Wood Thrush, 06 

Wilson's Thrush, 12 

Russet-backed Thrush, 15 

American Robin, 02 

Western Robin, 15 

Wheatear, ' 10 

Bluebird, 02 

Western Bluebird, 15 

Mountain Bluebird, 15 



Frank B. Webster, 

409 Washineton Street, .... Boston, Mass 
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A Wet Day with the Marsh Hawks. 

Every collector of experience, without look- 
ing at his field-books, has a fixed date in his 
mind when the bulk of a certain species will 
be found breeding. Overhaul your memory, 
brother-worker, and if you can spare but one 
day to go after the most eggs of each species, 
see if it would not be June 4th for the Parula 
and Prairie Warblers, Feb. 28th for Great Horned 
Owl, and April 1st for Ban-ed Owls. Others, 
earlier afield, may secure a big clutch of 
highly-colored eggs from some young Hawk, 
the firet week in April, or, by lingering, 
come across an aged Buteo covering her two 
pale eggs the last of May, but your single 
day of days for the Red-shouldered Hawk is 
April 20th. 

Your memorized date for Mai*sh Hawks 
should be May 20th. Hence it was one day 
late when I decided to go on the 21st of May 
last year after Harrier's eggs. Now let us 
l(»ok at the recoid of the last few years and 
see how our dates agree with our heads in 
field work. May 21, 1889; May 20, 1888; May 
20, 1887; May 17, l88tJ; May 17, 1885; May 18, 
1884; May 20, 1882; May 17, 1881. On June 
fi, 1880, I found a nest with three young, one 
pipped egg, and one stale egg — showing the 
set must have been laid ten days sooner than 
my eaiiiest record. Between 1875 and 1880 1 
had no precedents to go by, and find records 
of sets taken June I st, mostly with eggs well 
incubated. 

So, early in the morning of the 2l8t of last 
May, in an open wagon, with my climber and 
setter dog ti*ained to point ground-builders, 
I started to drive seventeen miles to North 
Stonington, to look after my four or five 
paii-8 of Harriers. The light drizzle at start- 
ing increased as we covered mile after mile of 
the highway, until it became a most frightful 
down-pour. All bird-life disappeared, brooks 
were soon swollen beyond their banks, and 
the turnpike was such a river of water that in 



front of the farmhouses goslings were noted 
swimming in the middle of the road. The 
storm must have been most disastrous to the 
many flocks of young turkeys we saw. We 
were forced to take shelter from the deluge 
more than two hours in a smill wayside shed. 
Our unhemlded entrance dispossessed several 
tenants in the shape of two female Robins, a 
Phoebe, and a singing male House Wren. The 
Pewee went off her nest on one of the sup- 
ports of the shed, and as one of the Robins 
seemed to go off the same nest, we ordered 
an investigation. It appeared that the post 
had been sawn in two, and a shingle slipped 
through it, that stuck out on each side. On 
the north side of the shingle was the Pewee's 
nest with four eggs, and on the south side was 
the Robin's holding four eggs. Thus, nests of 
Flycatcher and Thrush' were within eight 
inches of each other. The second Robin had 
placed her nesl on the seat of a Buckeye 
mower which was on a slight scaffolding over- 
head. The cup of the nest was normal, but 
the bottom was so spread out with straw and 
hay as to nearly fill the seat of the machine. 

The Wren, unmated to all appearance, had 
filled an old Barn Swallow's nest with sticks, 
and had stuck bunches of sticks in every 
handy nook and crevice. 

Peering out through holes in the back of the 
shed, we saw what we t^ok to be birds playing 
on a sheep barn forty rods out in the fields. I 
made a break through the rain to this out- 
standing bam and discovered our ** birds'' to 
be six young grey squiiTcls, and in a ci*anny I 
saw the warm husks and hair where they had 
been littered. As the clouds lifted and we 
backed out from our leaky shed for a fresh 
start, we saw a few Purple Grackles and 
some bulky remains of old nests in an im- 
mense elm sliadowing the farmhouse, and the 
farmer told us it was the only place for miles 
around where the Crowbills built. 

The rain ceased, but it was afternoon before 
we began circling the first marsh. From this 
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and the next bog we drew blanks. Though we 
tired our guns, tried all known arts, and with 
our already drenched clothes swept the heavy 
rain drops from every bush and'i)riar we 
could not Hush a feather. The third bog 
through which Broad Brook's biggest feeder 
runs, we found to be wholly under water. 
While we were wading through a thick and 
brushy comer, a farmer's voice from out of 
the depths of the swamp hailed us: **You 
hain't seen nothin' of a brindled yearlin' 
heifer?" No, we hadn't, but later we saw the 
body of the drowned calf caught by the brush 
in the main brook. 

Hopeless and bedrabbled, dog and men, we 
then drove to our last likely bog, only to have a 
further instalment of this wet day's hard luck. 
In vain, by sections, did we apparently cross 
and re-cross every foot of the marsh. In fact 
we once emerged on the upland, blown and 
completely discouraged, unhitched our team, 
climbed slowly in, and had actually turned 
around towards home, when my climber gave 
me such a look of mingled disgust and new con- 
fidence which I interpreted, so without a word 
we fastened our team and hurried back to the 
old bog which had never failed us before. Five 
minutes later though intent on my own beat, I 
happened to look over my shoulder and saw 
a Hawk start at the very heels of my climber, 
but behind him, ^ud after he had slowly passed 
her by. I shouted to him ^and he whirled 
around, fired, but missed the Hawk. I was 
delighted at the poor shot, for there were six 
fine eggs, and there may be another big clutch 
about May 20, 1890. Indeed this was within 
two rods of the spot where I got my finest set 
of seven eggs in 1882. 

Taking heart from this bit of luck, and hav- 
ing two hours more of daylight, we drove 
back to our first bog to sweep it with a long 
heavy rope. We were quietly knotting the 
rope on the bank when the male Hawk came 
quickly ari^und a hill and plumped into the 
marsh with a cry like a Cooper. Answering 
its call the female at once took wing and sailed 
away for her supper. We were holding back the 
dog, and I had been sitting on the gun to keep 
my climber from using it; but at this point the 
dt)g broke away and dashed into the bog, but 
came to a stand at the nest. Xor would the 
Hawk start from her five eggs till we walked 
up to the nest ahead of the dog, which we 
would not allow to jump for his usual mouth- 
ful of feathers. Now we do not know why 
the birds lay so close all day, unless from the 
heavy atmosphere and the depression from 



the floods of rain. In the dry weather our 
dog rarely has failed to point Marsh Hawks, 
and the birds start before we get within a rod 
of the nest. This bog was of sphagnum, fast 
filling with young maples, and the nest was 
big enough to be moved. 

No nest held the six eggs; the bog itself was 
free of trees, but the substi-atum of sphagnum 
was wholly overrun with a curious matted tangle 
of dwarfed sheep laurel. The wooded swamp 
back of the bog was filled with pitcher plant and 
pui*ple cypripedium and great clumps of rare 
wild calla lily (Calla palustris). J, M. H'. 



Nomenclature Impromptu. 



The facility with which the irreverent small 
boy forms an oi*nithological nomenclature, 
often astonishes the more initiated. Un- 
trammelled by ^'system" or in fact any of the 
paraphernalia of science, he gives his fancy 
full sway, and evolves names uncouth indeed, 
but which prove satisfactory for all his pur- 
poses. To him the simple appellation ^-Cot- 
ton Tail" seems vastly more appropriate than 
Colaptes cafer. 

A knowledge of these absurd common names 
pi-oves frequently a valuable acquisi- 
tion. Your dense ignorance (to the small boy 
mind) of what the *'Chippe-ca-ca" or ** Toflie'' 
is, may be regretted afterward when you find, 
perhaps, you have missed secunng a nice set 
of Parus inoratus. Many of these local names 
are taken from the bird's appearance or pecu- 
liarities, and are sometimes singularly appro- 
priate. The Lazuli Bunting is the **Blue Ca- 
nary"; the Kusset-backed Thrush is given the 
name of *' fighter," while the Black-headed 
Grosbeak is <iuite correctly styled the 
" Whistler." 

A friend of mine, who had begun to collect 
eggs, with very little knowledge of the birds, 
astonished me once by the statement that he 
lia<l found a number of nests of the lied- 
shafted Flicker hulU in the tales. It did not 
take long to discover that his Flicker was a 
Red- winged Blackbird. They are sometimes 
called "soldier birds." 

As I was strolling along a river bottom 
near Pleasantou one day I asked a youthful 
egg collector what bird had fiown up near us ? 
(it was a California Towhee,) and he replied, 
"Oh, that's a Brown bird, but that's only what 
the boys call it, its right name is (Iround 
Thrush." My informant remarked apologeti- 
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cally that **the little boys round here give 
most all them birds nicknames/' 

I have on several occasions heard persons 
asseverate most solemnly that Mockingbirds, 
which rarely occur here, were very common 
in the hills where they live, which struck me 
as very remarkable until one day I was shown 
one of the famous singers which I recognized 
at once as the California Thrasher. Not every- 
one would know, I venture to say, that the " Big 
Cat Owr' is what we are pleased to call the 
Western-horned, nor that the euphonious title 
of '' Monkey-face'' behmgs to our useful yet 
long-suffering friend Strix pvatincola. 

Just why the small boy fraternity should 
call the Western Lark Sptirrow a ** Tic- tic 
Kobin," or use many other etjually peculiar 
designations is beyond me, but the study of 
this eriatic barbarous nomenclature is not 
without its compensations — amusement any- 
way, and perhaps some bits of useful 
knowledge. Harry li. Taylor. 

Alameda, Cal. 



A Kite New to the North American 
Fauna. 



A small lot of kite skins from Florida have 
recently come into my possession, and with 
them a specimen of Ictiniu plumhea (Plumbeous 
Kite). This bird, which 1 should judge to be 
an adult ^, was taken on Palm Hammock 
(^reek, Palm Hammock, Dade ('o., Southwes- 
tern Florida, between April 25 and May 10, 
188.*), by Prof. J. H. Batty, and is entitled to a 
place in the list of X. A. birds. The only 
work that I have to refer to is •' Kidgway's 
Manual of N. A. Birds," and for comparison 
I give his description of both, jitiaslifHippieniiis 
(.Mississippi Kite), and /. pbunhea (Plumbeous 
Kite), which is as follows: 

Common characters. Adults: Uniform 
plumbeous, becoming lighter (whitish) on head 
and darker (blackish) on quills and tail; inner 
webs of quills partly rufous. 

««. Adult: Wings lighter than tail, the sec- 
ondaries hoary whitish; inner webs of quills 
with indistinct spots of rufous, and outer webs 
with very indistinct strips of same; tail with- 
out white markings. Length i;^.()0-ir>.r)0, wing 
10.r>0-12.:{0, tail 0.00-7.00. Hab. : More 
southern U.S., east to Kocky Mountains, north 
regularly to Georgia, southern Illinois, Kansas, 
etc., casually, or irregularly to Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin and lowjv, south, through eastern 
Mexico, to (iuatemala. /. uitsaisHtppiensit*^ 
(Mississippi Kite). 



a^. Adult: Wings concolor with the tail, 
the secondaries black; inner webs of primar- 
ies almost wholly rufous, the outer webs with 
only a trace of this color; tail with about three 
narrow bands of white, across inner webs. 
Wing 10.50-12.20, tail 5.60-H.80. Hab.: Trop- 
ical America (except West Indies), north to 
Southern Mexico, south to Paraguay. /. 
plumhea^ (Plumbecms Kite). 

My example of /. plumhea differs from the 
above description in having the upper parts 
darker (blackish slate), the neck and head are 
slate-gray, more sharply defnied across the 
shoulders with lesser, wing-covert region 
bluish-black; inner w^ebs of quills and the sec- 
ondaries brownish, no rufous; a longitudinal 
stripe of white on the inner web at the base of 
the first and second primai-y quills, becoming 
grayish on the others. Shafts of primaries 
underneath, white at base, becoming brownish 
at tips (in two jvdult specimens of /. miHHismpin- 
ensis, that I have before me, cme from Florida 
and one from Texas, the shafts are brown); 
lower parts dark cinereous becoming lighter on 
neck; upper surface of tail feathers black 
crossed by three bands of wl-.ite, on the inner 
webs, the first near the tip being about .25, the 
second .40 and the third near the base .60 and 
uniform in shape; under surface of tail grayish 
with shafts white half the length. The notch 
on the cutting edge of npper mandible is so 
slight as to be scarcely perceptible to the eye. 
As near as I can measure from the dry skin 
the length is 14.00, wing 11.50, tail 0.00. 

The kite was noticed several days about a 
marsh before it was shot, apparently catching 
beetles and other insects as it was seen repeat- 
edly to dart down into the grass. When shot 
its stomach was empty. Another specimen of 
/ mismM.Hippienms from Florida is ratiier small, 
darker, and shows but little trace of rufous on 
webs of quills. So far as I am able to ascer- 
tain, the Mississippi Kite is quite rare in 
Florida. It is occa.sionally seen on the islands 
and keys along the southwest coast of Florida, 
especially those that lay off the everglades. 

John C. Cahoon, 

New York, N.Y. 



Set of Five Eggs of 
Warbler. 



Swainson*s 



I have lately received a set of five eggs of 
j Swainson\s Warbler {Ilelomea swauwoni) 
I which were collected by Arthur T. Wayne, 
I near Charleston, South Carolina, t»n May 7, 
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1889. The nest was in a cane, six feet from 
the ground, in a large swamp. The female 
bird was sitting, but the eggs were fresh. 
They are of normal shape and color, although 
they are smaller than usual, as they only 
measure; .70x.55; .71 x.57;. .71 x.58; .72 x.56; 
.70 X .57. (The largest egg of this species that 
I have seen measures .84 x .53, and the smallest 
.68X.52). 

I have never heard of more than four eggs of 
this bird being found in one nest, and the set 
referred to above must be considered the 
largest (in number) on record. J. P. X. 



A List of the Birds of Colorado. 



[Continued.] 

204. LeucosUcte atrata (Ridgw.). Black 
Leucosticte. Winter visitant; found at 5,000 
feet (Drew). Its summer range is unknown. 

205. Leucosticte auntralia (Allen). Brown- 
capped Leucosticte. Resident; common. 
Breeds at 13,500 feet and descends as low as 
0,000 feet in winter. 1 have only seen it in 
spring and fall during its vertical migrations. 
Very common at these times in La Plata 
county. 

2t0. Acanthia linaria (Linn.). Redpoll. 
Noted by Drew only. I have in my possession 
a wing which 1 refer to this, taken at or near 
Pueblo. 

207. Spinas triat in {Linn.) American Gold- 
finch. Common summer visitant; migi*ating 
far south in winter, Mr. Anthony records it 
as "common at times'' in the viciiiity of 
Denver, while the late Charles VV. Beckham* 
found it** very abundant" at Pueblo. Drew 
says it reaches 10,000 feet in summer and 
breeds at 9,000 feet in spring. Trippe did not 
lin<l it very common in Clear Creek county, 
and from all acounts it is much more common 
in the southern and easteni portions of the 
state than in the central and northwestern. 
Its eggs are well-known. 

208. SpinuHpsaltria (SAy.). Arkansas (iold- 
finch. Found as far north as Denver. Mr. 
Anthony found it ** rare, seen at intervals in! 
winter and summer." Mr. Beckham found it 
at Pueblo where it appears to be much more 
common than at Denver. I noted it in La 
Plata county, where it and the next seem to 
be about equally abundant. The niditication 
of this species is very similar to the preceding 
but rather shows a preference for lower nest- 

• Auk, Vol. IV, No. 2, April, 1887. 



ing sites. Drew ** found several in the willow 
bushes along the Kio Animas in October," 
and says it ** doubtless breeds." This was in 
San Juan county, and La Plata is south and 
west of it. 

209. Spinua pmllria arizonae (Coues.). Ari- 
zona Goldfinch. Recorded by Anthony at 
Denver as ** rare in summer." 1 found this 
species in La Plata county where it breeds. 
After the young are out they disappear, going 
up into the mountains, appearing again in 
October in abundance, when after lingering 
with us for a few weeks it retires south. Its 
stay is regulated at this time of the year by 
the weather, the fall generally hanging on 
into December and winter only coming on 
with its heavy snows in January. The same 
may be said of most of the fall migi*ants. 

210. SpinuH pinus (Wils.). Pine Siskin. 
Common in winter at Denver, and probably 
breeds in the high mountain mnges at 10,000 
or 12,000 feet. It is common in the mountains, 
coming down in winter to the plains, 
following all the rivers throughout the state. 
It is not stationary, as many suppose, but in 
Colorado, at least, makes regular spring antl 
fall vertical migrations. 

211. Plectrophendx nivalin (Linn.). Snow- 
tlake. Entered by Drew upon Mr. Ridgway's 
authority. 1 saw it but once in Southwestern 
Coloi*ado, and judge it rare in the state, except 
perhaps the northei*n mountainous portions. 

212. (Jalrarius lapponicua (Linn.). Lapland 
Longspur. A transient visitant and common, 
appearing in autumn and stopping thnuigh 
the winter. Breeds far north. 1 would here 
call the attention of collecttu-s to the probable 
occurrence t)f C. pictita (Smitirs Longspur) in 
the state. There can hardly be a doubt as to 
this, but no one has yet reported or noticed it. 

2l:J. Calcariua ornatua (Towns.). Chestnut- 
collared Longspur. Recorded by Drew at 
5,000 feet. This is the only record. 

214. Rhynchophanea maccowni (Laws.). .Mc- 
Cown's Longspur. Transient visitant; com- 
mon. Noted by all the membei-s, and found 
everywhere east of the mountains. Xo doubt 
it will be found breeding along the northern 
border. 

215. Pooccetea yraminrua conjinia (Baird.). 
Western Vesper Sparrow. Common summer 
visitant, from the plains up to 13,000 feet, and 
breeding throughout its range. 

216. Ammoilramua aandtoichenaia alandinua 
(Bonap.). Western Savannah Span-ow. Ac- 
cording to Anthony, a transient visitant; toler- 
ably common, at Denver. 1 have noted it at 
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both forts, Lyon and Lewis. At Lewis it was 
abundant during the migi*ations and I believe 
it breeds in the mountains, but not on the 
plains. A few were seen in summer but not 
as common at 8,500 feet as at 12,000 or even 
10,000 feet. I have taken no nests in the state, 
and know of none having been taken. 

217. AmmodrnmuH bairdii (And). Baird's 
Spari-ow. Rare in western portions of the 
state, tolerably common on the plains, and 
breeds in numbei-s, the nest being upon the 
ground and usually in small colonies; genei*al 
habits much like P. ornaiua. Common in 
Southwestern Colorado, and winters from 
Northern Xew Mexico and Arizona south, a 
few may even winter along the southern border. 

218. AmmodramuH Huvannariim perpallidus 
(Uidgw.). Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 
Tolerably common and breeds. Said by Drew 
to breed from the plains up to 5,000 feet, but 
it goes much higher than this, and I think 
does not breed on the plains. In Colorado 
this bird breeds early in June, depositing five 
eggs. It is a fact worthy of note that the 
Yellow-winged, or Grasshopper SpaiTow has 
not yet been split up into many varieties as is 
the case with so many of our species, but I 
predict that the day is not far off when this 
will bo done, and it seems with far better 
cause than with some of our present varieties. 

219. Chondestes grammaruH alHgatuH 
(Swains.). Western Lark Sparrow. Summer 
visitant; common on the plains and on the 
tablelands in the mountains. Not as abundant 
in Southwestern Colorado as in the rest of the 
state. Nests *'on the ground," eggs resem- 
bling the Red-wing lilackbirds in markings; 
in shape, rounded. At Fort Lyon I found 
this species very abundant and breeding in 
trees and bushes, even as high as twenty feet. 
I have only known it to breed in trees along 
river bottoms, which are liable to be over- 
flowed and in such places none of the biixis 
nest on the ground, but place their nests above 
the debris left by the receding waters of the 
spring before, which serves jis an excellent 
water mark. 

220. Zonotricfiia queruln (Nutt.). Harris's 
SpaiTow. Rare; probably winters occasionally 
in Southwestern Colorado. Recorded by Mr. 
Charles Wickliffe Beckham* from Pueblo. He 
says *'On October 29 (1886) I shot a male of 
this species in the autumnal plumage of the 
young bird. It was in company with a lot of 
J uncos and Tree Sparrows. No others were 
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seen. This, I believe, considerably extends 
the known range of Harris's Sparrow, as I 
find no ' record ' west of Kansas or Nebraska.'* 

221. Zonotrichia leiicophry a {Forat). White- 
crowned Sparrow. Common summer visitant. 
Found in the mountains throughout the sum- 
mer and breeds above 8,000 feet, below which 
it is not known to breed, and is only seen 
during the migrations at this altitude. When 
migrating, the bushes skirting the fields and 
fringing the streams are alive with these spar- 
rows, and their cheerful song is heard in every 
direction. The nest is placed upon the gi'ound 
in bushes and the eggs are four and often five. 

222. Zonotricfiia intermedia {Ridgvi,). Inter- 
mediate Sparrow. This is the form most 
common in Southwestern Colorado, although 
I have secured specimens of this and the pre- 
ceding, from the same flock. Anthony gives 
it as a transient visitant; common at Denver, 
and it appears common throughout the moun- 
tain districts of the state. Supposed to breed 
only north of the U. S. 

223. Zonotrichia albicollis (Gmel.). White 
throated Sparrow. Rare, only one record- 
known, that of Charles Wicklifl'e Beckham in 
the Auk,* who shot a male on October 24 
(1880). **Tlie specimen was unusually small" 
and in all probability was a straggler. It 
was taken near Pueblo. The nest and eggs 
are not distinguishable from the two preceding 
species. 

224. Spizella monticola ochracea (Brewst.). 
Western Tree Sparrow. Observed by Trippe 
and Anthony, the latter recording it as a 
winter visitant; abundant. Drew gives it at 
9,000 feet, while Trippe records it 8,500. I 
found it in Southwestern Colorado at 8,500 
feet and in spring somewhat higher. It will 
no doubt be found to breed high up in the 
mountains. 

225. Spizella aocialis (Wils.). Chipping 
Sparrow. Anthony gives this species as rare 
at Denver, I found it tolerably common in 
Southeastern Colorado and it is found in less 
numbers as you approach the mountains, and 
merges into the next at the foot-hills. This 
does not range as high as the western variety, 
and probably 7,000 feet is as high as it is found. 

226. Spizella socialiii arizonce {Coues.). Wes- 
tern Chipping Sparrow. This variety is abun- 
dant from the foot-hills westward. It reaches 
even 10,000 feet, and nests in bushes in prefer- 
ence to trees, and usually not over ten or 
twelve feet from the ground. Drew gives its 
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highest range at 9,000 feet or 500 feet lower 
than the eastern bird, but this is wrong as the 
variety is found throughout the entire moun- 
tains and may reach even higher than the 
altitude I have given. 

227. Spizella pallida {SwAins.), Clay-colored 
Sparrow. Capt. Thorne records this as a bird 
of Eastern Colorado, and Drew has it on his 
list as ranging up to 9,000 and breeding at 
8,000 feet. None of the other members seem 
to have observed it. 

2:^8. Spizella breweH (Cass.). Brewer's 
Sparrow. Transient visitant; common. They 
arrive in Southern Colorado by middle of 
April, and later further north. By May 10 to 
20, they are common along the mountains, 
being usually in company with S. socialis 
arizoncB. 

229. Junco aikeni (Ridgw.). White-winged 
Junco. Transient visitant, common in the 
mountainous portions of the state in winter 
and fall. Breeds in Northern Wyoming, and 
perhaps in the mountains in Northern Colorado. 

230. Junco hyemalis shufeldti (Coale).* Two 
new varieties of Junco hyemalis have been dis- 
covered since the issue of the *' A. O. U. Check- 
list,'' viz.: carolinensis (Brewst.), And nht^feldti 
(Coale). The last is our Colorado bird and is 
named after Dr. Robert Shufeldt, formerly of 
Fort Wingate, New Mexico, where he obtained 
the type of this variety. At Fort Lewis which 
is due north of Wingate about one hundred 
miles, I collected quite a series of this variety, 
all of which are referable to ahufeldti and all 
are larger than specimens from other localities 
both east and west of Colorado. A winter 
and fall visitant, t 

281. Junco annecteus (Baird.). Pink-sided 
Junco. A fall and winter visitant stopping 
with us as late as the last part of April, and 
may breed high in the mountains. 

232. Junco canceps (Woodh.). Gray-headed 
Junco. Recorded as rare at Denver but in 
many localities is most abundant of all the 
Juncos. Reaches 12,000 feet and breeds above 
8,000. It is a resident but rare in winter, the 
bulk retiring to New Mexico and Arizona 
during the severe weather. 

23.3. Junco cinereoun dorsalin (Henry). Red- 
backed Junco. During the spring of 1887 the 
bushes in rear of my house, and along the 
banks of the La Plata river, was literally alive 
with flocks of this Junco. I secured a large 

• See Auk, Vol. IV. No. 4, October. 1887. 

t I have not been able to compare these skin» with 
any from eastern Colorado, but expect to soon be able 
to \ln 8o with specimens in Capt. Thome's collection, 
taken at Ft. Lyon in Hent Co. 



number of skins, and should have taken still 
more had not my moi*ning's collecting been 
abruptly brought to a close by the **Ofl5cer of 
the Day," who came down to find out what 
was the matter, and I was greatly surprised 
when I found I had unintentionally alarmed 
the post. Of course I had to explain to the 
"Commanding Oflicer," and after a great deal 
of argument on my part, I floally convinced 
him that I was simply collecting! and as evi- 
dence in my favor showed the contents of my 
flsh-basket. I shot no more in that locality 
so early in the moiiiing. The birds stayed in 
the vicinity a few days, and one morning were 
gone, I know not where. Chas. F, Morrison. 
[To be continued.] 



Down the Creek After Eggs. 



On April 30, 1889, I took a day's trip down 
the creek, following it as far as the head of 
a millpond just above where it empties into 
the river. The pond is some six miles from 
town by the road, but, following the course of 
the creek all the way, crossing and recrossing, 
back and forth from one stub to another, I 
always consider on returning from this trip 
that I have covered twenty miles of pretty 
tough walking. 

Knowing the diflSculties before me I started 
loaded as lightly as possible. My game-bag, 
containing several boxes for eggs and a hun- 
dred feet of light line, was slung over one 
shoulder, the other supporting the climbers, 
while under my coat reposed my :iS Smith & 
Wesson, my gun being left at home as too 
heavy and too much in the way on such a 
tramp. 

The fii-st three miles were over my usual 
haunts and was passed by unnoticed with thp 
exception of fifteen minutes spent in locating 
the second nest of a pair of Pine Warblers, 
the first nest of which had been taken some 
days before. After passing the first mill on 
the cieek 1 started into business, and, cutting 
down a small sapling, trimmed it off until 1 
had a serviceable walking stick (neat but not 
gaudy) with which I commenced thrashing on 
every stub that appeared to contain anything 
like a hollow. I might remark here that I 
used that stick on perhaps a thousand dead 
stubs that day, with what success will be seen 
further on. 

For a while I was unsuccessful, until on 
wading out to au old rotten willow stand- 
ing in a foot and a half of water, I could see 
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ftome kind of a nest in an irregular hollow not 
more than three feet high. On breaking out 
the hole there appeared a mass of material 
that looked like the commencement of a nest. 
On carefully examining it I found that what 
appeared like the foundation was really the 
projecting side pulled over a completed nest 
of Tufted Tit {Lopfiophanen blcolor), and 
hidden in it were three fresh eggs. I was 
sorry to find the number so small but had to 
take them after having got that far. This was 
the lowest nest I have seen of this bird. 

1 now began to get where dead trees were 
more frequent, and the timber pretty heavy, 
so 1 put on the climbei-s, both to be ready for 
work, and because I find them easier to carry 
on my feet than any other way. A couple of 
hours passed without any m<n'e finds, and I- 
gt>t rather tired of mounting dead trees with 
no result, so I started off to a branch running 
into the creek about a mile below where 1 then 
was. This looked a lovely place for La. Water 
Thrush {SiuriiH mofarilla)^ and I waded up 
the stream carefully examining every foot of 
the banks. In climbing over a pile of dead 
brush that chocked up the channel, a bird 
fiuttei-ed out of the bank just behind me and 
went running oflF down the stream, wading 
where the water was shallow and mrlmminu 
where it was deeper. Even after knowing 
within a few feet of where the bird came 
from (it was a Louisiana), it was some minutes 
before I fcmnd the nest. It was in a steep 
bank over the water, in a hollow behind some 
hanging roots and trash, well out of sight, and 
contained five eggs, considerably incubated. 
After leaving this branch some little distance 
behind 1 found that 1 had not got my climbers, 
and had t<» go back and >»et them from where 
they had been left when packing the last lot 
of eggs. 

From there, striking otf down to the creek 
bottom again, I soon fiushed a bird from a 
hollow about fifteen feet up a very rotten 
willow but could not see what it was when it 
flew. Thinking it might be a Brown-headed 
Nuthatch [Sitta intailla) I started to support 
the stub by tying it to stronger ones near by, 
but luckily discovered the owner of the nest 
to be a Bluebird {Sialia sialii*) before having 
done much work cm the job. I left there in 
disgust and went on down the creek to a hollow 
that eleven days before was being used (appar- 
ently as a nest) by a pair of Southern Hairy 
Woodpeckers {Dryobaten tUIohus auduboni). 
Just before getting to the Woodpecker stub I 
saw a Carolina Chickadee (Parns varolinenms) 



fly from a hole in the side of a dead birch. 
From this, which was about five feet high, I 
took a set of six much incubated eggs. The 
nest was the usual mixture of green moss, 
bark strips, rabbit fur and cotton, the two latter 
in larger quantities than usual. 

The Southern Hairy Woodpeckers were still 
around the nest, and showed great uneasiness 
as I started to go up, but they were uneasy 
without good cause. The stub was a small 
sycamore, dead and weather bleached, but 
seemingly pretty solid except on a level with 
the ground where it seemed much decayed. 
It likewise had an unhealthy looking lean 
from the perpendicular. 1 went up perhaps 
ten feet (the nest was m)t less than thirty-five) 
and then shook the stub to test its rigidity. 
Looking upwards I tried to calculate the ten- 
dency the stick would have to fall over when 
a hundred and sixty-five pound weight was 
attached to its top, the stick being at an angle 
of ten degrees from the perpendicular, and I 
concluded that I wasn't the weight that was 
going to try the experiment. 1 also felt that 

I I was not needing any Woodpecker eggs — not 

I that afternoon — and came down. 

All about here was a considemble growth of 
medium and heavy timber that had bee?i 
killed by the backwater from the pond just 
below, and it looked like a perfect paradise for 
Carolina Chickadee, Tufted Tit, Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, Wookpeckers, and, in fact, 
any other birds that are partial to a hollow in 
a dead tree for a nesting place. The walking 
was mostly through mud and water and was 
very hard work. Continuing, I passed a Red- 
shouldered Hawk's {Hideo Uneatutt) nest from 
which I had taken a set of two on April 9th, 
a stump that had yielded a set of five Carolina 
Chickadee's on the same date, and came to a 
Bhie-(iray CJnatcatcher's (Polioptlla nerulea) 
nest that I also had found building previously. 
Fifteen feet up a small gum sapling was not a 
hard climb for the prettily marked set of 
five eggs (fresh) that resulted. While packing 
these a pair of Tufted Tits came and chattered 
at me in their usual manner. They were 
watched for some time but with no result. 

On rapping on a gum stub a little further 
on I saw something move in the hole near the 
top and then draw back out of sight. I care- 
fully broke it off a couple of feet above the 
ground (it was too high to reach the hole and 
too rotten to climb) and took great care in 
lowering it until I could see into the hole, but 
it was too deep for me to see the Tufted Tit 
on her eggs inside. With what trembling 
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anxiety I broke away the walls of the hollow 
can be imagined, but imagination fails to pic- 
ture my feelings on finding the inmate to be a 
great gray spider nearly as big as my fist. 
That spider no longer roams the solitude of 
that creek bott*)m. 

Stub after stub felt the blows of my trusty 
stick, but for some time nothing resulted. 
Many a new-looking hole was broken into in 
hopes of a Chickadee or Nuthatch only to be 
found to contain a large chunk of emptiness. 
At length on breaking into a hole four feet 
up a gum stub, a bird was found on the nest 
inside and again visions of Tufted Tit pre- 
sented themselves to my mind. But when 1 
got right down to it a little Carolina Chickadee 
fluttered off her five fresh eggs, not however 
until I had touched her with my hand. This 
was very likely a second laying of a p.air from 
which I took a set of five on April 19th. 

Another round of blank trees until a Brown- 
headed Nuthatch was seen to go into a hole 
about ten feet high, in a small rotten willow. 
Broke it off carefully, and lowered the top un- 
til I could get at the hole — which was about 
full of young Nuthat<;hes. I propped up the 
sticks as securely as I could in some bushes 
growing alongside, and have no d(mbt that the 
brood was successfully raised. 

That's all — except one of the hmgest, 
hardest, old-time tramps back home after an 
absence of eleven hours, with nothing to eat 
and nothing stronger than creek water to 
drink during the interval. //. //. liriiuley. 
Raleiprh, N. C. 



Nesting of the Red-breasted 
hatch in Orono, Maine. 



Nut- 



Having seen very few notes on the nesting of 
this species {Sitta canadensis) I thought my 
observations for the spring of 18S9 might be of 
some interest. I have found this bird quite 
abundant in the woods for several wintt?rs 
past; but, as I have seen only one or two 
individuals in the late spring or summer — 
before this year — 1 had no idea that it neste<l 
here. The reason of my seeing more this 
spring may be accounted for by my having to 
go to the woods daily. 

On the 7th of April, while in a wood-lot, 
my attention was attracted by a tapping sound 
which I thouglit was occasioned by some 
Woodpecker. I followed the sound, and soon 
saw a Red -breasted Nuthatch at work on the 
trunk of a dead tree, without branches, 



about twenty feet from the ground. I sup- 
posed of course that it was feeding, but 
noticed that it kept continually at work at one 
place; and also seemed very persistent in its 
work and made much more noise than any 
which 1 had watched feeding. As long as I 
remained quiet the bird continued to work; but 
when I moved about close to the tree it flew 
to a neighboring tree. Before I had moved 
away t«n feet, however, it was at work again. 

On the 8th of March the bird was still at 
work, and I noticed that the hole, which it 
had begun, was almost a perfect circle. 1 
then made up my mind that this was to l)e a 
nest. On this day I also found another bird 
at work on a similar tree about thirty feet 
fr(»m whei*e the first one was laboring, and 
i afterward found several others, examining 
and testing the quality of different trees; but 
as only two turned out fruitful my notes will 
be confined t« the description of these. On 
the afternoon of the same day I was disgusted 
to see a crow fly down and seize the bird while 
at work on the nest found the day before. I 
then devoted my attention to the one found in 
the morning, which turned out better. The 
female seemed to start the work, but after 
the hole was well started the male did his 
share. They kept constantly busy as long as 
everything was quiet, but if an intruder made 
much noise in approaching they would stop 
work at once. After they got well inside, so 
that they could detach comparatively large 
chips, they would carry them some twenty or 
more feet from the nest before dep(»siting 
them. They always took pains to scatter 
them as much as possible. The lining of the 
cavity was begun on the 25th of the month, 
and 1 noticed that the male had nothing to 
do with this. If he brought any mateiial 
the female always relieved him of it at the 
entrance to the nest and carried it inside 
herself. 

On May 2d I thought from appearances 
that the female was setting, as the male was 
feeding her, while she remained in the nest. 
I do not know whether the male took his turn 
in setting or iu)t. The next morning, as cer- 
tain reasons prevented me from taking the 
nest, and fearing that the eggs would become 
incubated, I struck the base of the tree and 
drove the bird from it. This was repeated 
three times that day, and after that neither 
bird was seen again. A section of the trunk 
was cut out on the (Jth of the month and 
lowered to the ground. I proceeded to cut 
away one side in order to get at the interior. 
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Upon looking into the nest what was my sur- 
prise to find it almost empty. I thought I 
would take out the lining for examination; 
and, proceeding to do so was again surprised 
to hear egg shells breaking. 1 then made 
a close examination and found three eggs and 
the remnants of two othera. The eggs were 
completely buried in the nest, there being a 
layer composed of strips of bark as much as a 
quarter of an inch thick over the eggs. 

The second productive nest was found nearly 
completed the 3d of May, and in a situa- 
tion similar to the first. On the 10th I 
noticed the birds lining the nest. On the 
afternoon of the 18th, not having seen tlie 
birds since the 11 th, and fearing that they had 
deserted the nest, I climbed a tree close by 
and cut open the nest. 1 found two fresh 
eggs, and just as I was about to take them 
the femUe bird appeared. 1 decided to leave 
the eggs to see if the birds would not return 
and complete the set. The next morning I 
was much pleased to find the bird back on 
the nest — I could easily see her from the 
ground since cutting into the cavity. The 
bird was setting on the 16th, so tlie morning 
of the 17th found me on hand with the neces- 
sary appliances for getting the nest. Upon 
climbing up I found that it contained only 
three eggs, but it was a complete set as incuba- 
tion had commenced. 

The trunks in both cases were so thoroughly 
decayed that they furnished no support, so 
the nests were secured by fastening ropes 
about the trunk just above the nest, attaching 
them to a neighboring tree. This tree was 
then ascended, the cavity filled with cotton to 
prevent damage to the eggs, and then a section 
containing the nest was sawed off and lowered 
to the ground. 

The principal points of interest in regard 
to the nests and eggs are as follows; 

The entrance to the first nest was some 
twenty -five or thirty feet from the ground, and 
within three feet of the top of tlie trunk. 
The diameter of the entrance is one and 
three-eighths inches; horizontal depth, . three 
inches; vertical depth, six inches. After the 
enti*ance was completed the inside was made 
much larger, like the nests of other birds 
which build in similar situations, the diameter 
of the interior of the nest being two and three 
quarters inches. The lining, which consists 
almost entirely of fine strips of bark, is about 
an inch in depth. It also extends upward 
around the walls of the nest for another inch, 
making a very neat and warm abode. 



The three eggs saved are of a roseate- white 
color, and covered quite thickly with re<ldish- 
brown spots, varying in size from those almost 
imperceptible tjo those larger than a pin 
head. These spots are thickest at the larger 
end of the egg. They measure: .56x.47, 
.5r)x.47, .56X.47. 

Nest No. 2 was situated about thirty -five 
feet from the ground. Its dimensions corres- 
pond very nearly to those of the former. 

The complete set of three eggs shows great 
variation in markings. The ground color and 
the color of the spots are the same as in the first 
set, but the spots in this set are very fine, and 
in eggs No. 1 and No. 2 are very abundant, 
almost running together at the larger end, 
forming a dense ring. Egg No. 8, which was 
laid after the nest was torn open, when at a 
distance of two feet from the observer, seems 
to be pure white; but upon closer examina- 
tion it is found to l)o sprinkled with exceed- 
ingly fine and pale spot«. The larger end is 
quite thoroughly covered. These eggs show 
a little more variation in dimensions than 
those of the fii-st set, being respectively: 
.60x .40, ..59 X .4«, .62 x .47. /?. //. Fernald. 

Orono, Maine. 



A Series of Eggs of the Black-i)oll 
Warbler. 



The eggs of the Black-poll Warbler {Den- 
(Iroica striata) present as much variation in 
size, shape and coloration as those of any of 
the Warblei-8. They vary in shape from ovate 
to elongate ovate, while the ground color runs 
from white to creamy and pinkish-white, with 
a i*are phase which shows a light greenish- 
white. The series now before me, consisting 
of seventeen sets, and described below, shows 
in detail the curious types of their markings 
and coloration. 

'J'he nest is a beautiful structure. Those 
that I have (over fifteen in number) show but 
little variation in their construction, except 
that some are much more copiously lined with 
feathers than others. Perhaps the similarity 
of these nests is due to the fact that they all 
came from one locality, and that the birds 
naturally used the same materials. 

A typical nest (so far as can be selected 
from those before me) may be described as 
follows: Outside depth, 1.75; inside depth, 
1. 10; outside diameter, 3.75; inside diameter, 
2.00. Composed of grasses, roots, a little 
lichen, and a few small twigs of spruce fir. 
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Lined with fine grass, and over this is placed 
a thick lining of soft white feathei*s, apparently 
belonging to the domestic goose. The roots 
and grasses are mostly dark, jyid the contrast 
of the pure white feathers with the remainder 
of tlie nest presents a beautiful effect. When 
seen with the eggs in the nests nothing prettier 
can be imagined. 

They were all found in spruce trees. One of 
them was only a foot from the ground ; another 
was eighteen inches; a third was two feet up; 
a fourth three and a half feet; two more were 
each four feet high; five were five feet up; 
two others were seven feet from the ground; 
another was eight feet; and still another was 
ten feet high. 

Set I. June 12, 1877. Grand Manan, X.B. 
Five eggs. Grayish- white, speckled and 
spotted, almost exclusively at the larger ends, 
with olive-gray and bistre. The markings 
form indistinct wreaths: .7:ix.55; .70x.55; 
.73X.55; .71x.:)5; .68x.54. 

Set II. June 12, 1885. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, fresh. White, speckled and spotted 
with burnt umber and olive-gray. The mark- 
ings are much heavier near the larger ends: 
.(KSx.50; .69X.52; .m)x..",l; .68x.51; .(i8x.49. 

Set III. June U), 1888. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. Bluish- 
white, heavily spotted, almost entirely at the 
larger ends, with olive-gray and burnt umber: 
.74x.5:V, .74X.5:]; .72x.5:^; .7ax.52; .74x.54. 

Set IV. June 19, 1888. (irand Manan, N.B. 
Three eggs, incubation commenced. Bluish- 
white, spotted and speckled, chiefiy at the 
larger ends, in the form of indistinct wreaths, 
with olive-gray, bistre and burnt umber: 
.7:^x.54; .74x.54; .73x.53. 

Set V. June 13, 1885. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, heavily 
speckled and spotted with russet, burnt umber, 
and olive-gray. The markings are over all the 
surface, but are heavier at the larger ends: 
.71X.53; .70X.53; .7lx.54; .69x.52; .68x.52. 

Set VI. June 18, 1887. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Four eggs, fresh. White, heavily spotted 
chiefiy near the larger ends, with olive-gmy 
and burnt umber : . 73 x . 53 ; . 73 x . 5 1 ; . 79 x . 52 ; 
.71X.51. 

Set VII. June 18, 1887. Grand Manan, 
N.B. Four eggs, incubation commenced. 
Three of them have a pinkish-white ground 
color, but the fourth is white. All of them 
are spotted and speckled with russet, more 
heavily near the larger ends. There are also 
a few spots of lilac-gray: .70x.53; .75 x.53; 
.77 x.53; .7()X.54. 



Set VIII. June 20, 1888. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Four eggs, fresh. White, heavily blotched 
and spotted with drab. There are also a few 
spots of bistre and olive-gray. The mai'kings 
are heavier near the larger ends, but the surface 
of the eggs is more evenly covered with mark- 
ings than in any other set in the series: .69 x .47 ; 
.70X.48; .(59X.49; .69x.48. 

Set IX. June 18, 1889. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, incubation begun. Pinkish- white, 
heavily spotted, chiefly at the larger ends, with 
bay, hazel and drab-gray: .75x.54; .74x.54; 
.71X.54; .73X.54; .73x.54. 

Set X. June 19, 1888. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, incubation advanced. Grayish- 
white, spotted and blotched with russet and 
olive-gi'ay. There are also a few spots of 
bistre on one of the eggs, and the markings 
are heavier near the larger ends: .75 x.53; 
.77X.54; .75x.55; .75x.55: .75x.54. 

Set XI. June 18, 1887. Grand Manan, N.B. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. White, 
spotted and blotched with russet and burnt 
umber, and a few specks of olive-gi-ay. Al- 
though the markings are well scattered over 
all the surface of the eggs, they are heaviest 
at the larger ends: .79 x .50; .78 x .53; .70 x .53 ; 
.78 x.53; .79x.54. 

Set XII. Juno 20, 1887. Gi-and Manan, 
N.B. Five eggs, incubation commenced. 
Grayish- white, speckled, spotted and blotched 
with i-aw umber, russet, and a few specks of 
olive-gray. The blotches are nearly all at the 
larger ends, but the other markings are scat- 
tered all over the surface: .09x.5l; .70x.51; 
.71 x.53; .71 x.53; .08x.51. 

Set XIII. June 21, 1889. Grand Manan, 
N.B. Four eggs, incubation commenced. 
White, speckled and spotted with russet and 
burnt umber, nearly all at the larger ends, 
and with a few markings of olive-gray: 
.09 x.53; .70X.54; .09x.54; .71x.54. 

Set XIV. June 13, 1887. Gmnd Manan, 
N.B. Five eggs, incubation commenced. 
Grayish- white, heavily blotched, chiefly at the 
larger ends, with drab and burnt umber. 
There are also a few specks of olive-gi'ay: 
.73X.54; .74x.54; .75x.54; .75x.54; .75x.54. 

Set XV. June 21, 1888. Grand Manan, 
N.B. Four eggs, fresh. Greenish-white; 
three of the eggs are profusely speckled with 
mouse-gray. At the larger ends the specks 
(there are no si)ots) become confluent. The 
fourth egg is speckled all over (more thickly 
at the larger end) with tawny-olive: .74x.54; 
.70X.54; .70X.52; .71 x .54. 

Set XVI. June 11, 1885. Grand Manan, 
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N.B. Five egj^, fresh. Greenish- white, 
spotted and speckled, more heavily at the 
larger ends, with burnt umber and drab: 
.71X.52; .68X.49; .70x.51; .71x.51; .65x.48. 
Set XVII. June 17, 18a5. Grand Manan, 
N.B. Four eggs, fresh. Greenish- white, 
speckled with mouse-gray. Near the larger 
ends the markings ai*e much heavier, where 
they form indistinct wreaths; .68x.54; .68x.54; 
.0i)x.54; .70x.r)4. J. P. N. 



Winter Notes from Cornwall, Vt. 



There seems to be in this locality an influx 
of winter birds, which, as regarding the num- 
ber of different species present and the abund- 
ance of some of them, furnishes a more varied 
and interesting study of bird life than this 
period of the year has furnished for sevei^al 
seasons. 

Besides those birds which are resident with 
us, although of not less interest, yet we are es- 
pecially given at this time of the year to the 
study of those which come among us only dur- 
ing the winter months, which gives us only a 
limited time to make ourselves acquainted 
with their habits. The most conspicuous 
among these visitors from boreal regiors, is 
the Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). Erratic in 
their movements one cannot safely say when 
they will or will not be seen. I can note three 
instances thus far this winter of their either 
being seen or captured. One was seen Nov. 
18, but was not taken. One was captured Dec. 
8, and the third was taken in the same locality 
and about the same time as the second. I 
have heard of others being seen but cannot 
vouch for the ti*utli of the statement, except 
that so conspicuous a bird in regard to size and 
color would not easily be mistaken. 

In comparing these notes with those of the 
two winters preceding I find tliat in 1888 and 
1889 I have not a note on this owl, while 1887 
and 1888 furnished me notes on six. In their 
migrations through this locality they seem to 
favor the lake shore and along the wooded 
banks of the stieam. 

The Ked-poU Linnet (Acanthis linaria) is 
another winter visitant of whose appearance 
we cannot always speak of for a certainty. In 
1888 they came in largo numbers, although 
they did not arrive until the spring months, 
the first being observed on March 6th. They 
remained in abundance during that month and 
April, the last (mes being noted on May 1st. 
The winter of 1888 and 1889 did not furnish 



me a note on this species; while this season 
they are exceedingly common. 

They were fii*st seen Nov. 14, making the ex- 
treme dates at which I have seen them in this 
locality Nov. 11 and May 1. The Pine Linnet 
{SpinuH pinus) which generally appears in 
greater or less numbers, often mingling with 
the Ked I*oll, has been watched for with inter- 
est but has not been noted thus far. 

The Snow Bunting {Plectrophanax nivaliH) 
has been with usc(mstantly since December, al- 
though not near as common as usual. 

The Pine Grosbeak {Pinicola enucleator) has 
played a very conspicuous part among our 
winter visitoi*s. It has appeared in such num- 
bera and has been so universally distributed as 
to call forth many remarks from disinterested 
persons who could not help but notice thit^ 
large and handsome finch when it comes 
around their door at a time of the year when 
the trees seem to them so barren of bird life. 

They were first noted Nov. 15th. Upon 
turning to my note book I find that the winter 
of 1888 and' 1889 did not bring with it any of 
this species as far as my knowledge goes, 
while 1887 and 1888 gave me only three speci- 
mens. 

When shot at, or otherwise disturbed, they 
will rise with a sharp cry of alarm and after 
circling around for a few minutes will often 
return to the same place from which they were 
started. 

The Red Crossbill made its first appearance 
on Nov. 20, 1889, although not abundant, as 
there are no tracts of coniferous trees in this 
immediate vicinity. I have examined speci- 
mens in the Museum of Middlebury College 
(all collected on the C'ampus) which have the 
following dates: Feb., 1884, April 11, 1884, 
June 28, 1884, with the suggestion that the 
1 June birds were breeding. 
I The year 1888 furnished me one note; June 
I 10, three specimens seen in the same vicinity 
I and positively identified by A. D. Mead. 

White Winged Crossbill (Loxia leucoptera) 
although not as common as its near relative of 
the crossed bill, yet it has made its way from 
the north to help enliven the monotony which 
the bird fancier feels during a long cold winter 
when a greater per centage of his feathered 
friends are absent in their southern homes. I 
collected a ^ of this species Jan. 3, 1890. 

1888 furnishes a note of a pair of these 
birds, the ? being collected Feb. 27. 

Hawk Owl {Surnia idula). This Owl is cer- 
tainly rare in this vicinity. One was collected 
during the winter of 1884, and this winter 
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brings with it one, which was seen and well 
identified Nov. 2, 1889. 

The welcome voice of the Shore Lark was 
first heard Feb. 8, 1890. Owls have been com- 
mon and the winter has been one which has 
furnished many notes of interest. 

C. //. ParkhilL 
Cornwall, Vermont, Feb. 8, 1890. 



A Discussion of the Terms Used to 

Denote the Relative Abundance 

of Birds. 



It seems to be a. very perplexing problem 
among many ornithologists how to treat the 
relative abundance of birds, and the subject 
seems to be one of the yet unsolved questions, 
although there* has been a vast improvement 
during the last few years. 

Ten or fifteen years ago the ornithologists' 
vernacular describing the relative numbers of 
birds was in a most chaotic state, best under- 
stood by reviewing some of the terms most 
used at that time, for example, ** rather com- 
mon,'* **afew," *' not many,'' **a fair sprink- 
ling," etc., which if taken literally mean either 
nothing at all, or are so ambiguous that they 
convey no lucid idea of the author's meaning. 

To the early efforts of the **A. O. T.," as 
seen in the blanks prepared for the record of 
migrations, and later those issued by the Agri- 
cultural Department, we owe much of the 
present order of systematic nomenclature of 
terms, and without question they are the best 
that have yet been used, and in most cases 
they are as explicit as is practicable, although 
the term '* accidental'' is sometimes necessary, 
and like the other four has the advantage of 
expressing everything desired to be known in 
a single word. 

Although these terms of ** abundant," 
**common," **tolei*ably common," and **rare," 
are certainly good, it seems necessary to give 
them some further modification, for to affirm 
that a certain hawk and a certain warbler are 
both common does not give an adequate con- 
ception of the relative abundance of each 
species. In other wonls the term does not 
modify the relative difference in numbers be- 
tween the two birds, but describes the ratio 
existing between birds of the same family or 
group, or between birds governed by the same 
conditions of existence; that is, it cannot be 
expected that there would be as many hawks 
as there are w.arblers, because, in a measure, 
these warblers and other small birds constitute 



the food supply of the rap tores, and therefore, 
if the conti-ary were true, the whole race of 
hawks would be in gi*eat danger of extermin- 
ation as soon as each had devoured its allotted 
spaiTow. A good illustration of what I mean 
may be found by turning to any of the num- 
erous local lists of recent date, and the follow- 
ing extracts taken at random will serve as 
good types: 

" American Goldfinch. Resident; common." 
** Pine Siskin. Winter resident; rare." '*Song 
Sparrow. Resident; abundant." ** Lincoln's 
Sparrow. Summer resident; i-are." *'(*oop- 
er's Hawk. Resident; common." *'Ued- 
shouldered Hawk. Resident; tolerably 
common." 

Thus, in the case of the two Spinidm^ we 
readily gi*asp the author's meaning when he 
classes one as common and the other as i-are, 
because we know that both species have 
similar habits, and one is rare only in com- 
parison to the other. 

The same applies to the two Song Sparrows. 
One is rare when compared with the other, 
but a comparative i*arity can not be drawn 
between them and the goldfinches, insomuch 
as the habits of the two genera are dissimilar, 
for one is highly gi-egarious in its character- 
istics, and the other is usually found in pail's, 
or at most in family squads, so that though 
one might, on a winter's day, see ten Siskins 
to one Song Sp.irrow, that fact alone would 
not admit the reversion of the terms, viz.: to 
call the Pine Finch common and the Song 
Sparrow rare, although in actual numbers it 
would be true. On this gi-ound the relative 
abundance of the Song Sparrow and Finch can 
not be estimated, as both have equal right to 
the same modifying term. 

lu the case of the two raptores the rule of 
family comparison is the same, but when 
compared to the other birds, even to the Song 
Sparrows, which, like themselves, are usually 
non-gregarious, it loses all force. One feeds 
upon seeds and insects, of which there is a 
varied and never ending supply, capable of 
supporting a lai'ge number of individuals, but 
the other feeds on the birds themselves (to a 
greater or less extent), and therefore the laws 
governing the existence of each are entirely 
unlike, therefore we might see one hawk to 
a dozen sparrows and still class both under the 
same heading when referring to either as being 
rare or common. 

On this account it is necessary to make some 
distinction between birds of gregarious habits 
and those which are disposed to pursue solitary 
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lives and between those whose habits are in 
other manners radically different. The divers 
and grebes, which do not flock, can not be 
treated in the same manner as the ducks and 
geese, or the gulls, puffins, beech birds, etc. 

The herons and raptores may be classed as 
solitary birds, while most of the gallinaceous 
birds and the doves are social in their ways. 

The smaller birds can be divided into two 
classes as social and solitary, and, save in 
some particular cases, be treated in this way 
when being considered as rare or plenty. 

It may be contested that all the birds men- 
tioned, previous t<» the last group, are nearly 
all lai-ge or in other ways especially conspicu- 
ous, while the smaller birds are very apt to be 
more easily overlooked, but on the other hand, 
if not so easily seen, it is necessjiry to base 
any statements as to their plentifulness upon 
a larger numerical scale , on account of the 
conditions governing their existence, which 
are far more favorable, as alluded to in regard 
to their resources of food, etc., and as there is 
a gi-eater means of supplying their wants it is 
but fair to presume that there is more life to 
sustain, for in this case the demand would 
surely keep pace with the supply. On these 
grounds, other things being equal, a larger 
number of individuals would be required to 
wari'ant a species being called common than 
with the birds previously discussed.* 

The fifth term of **accidentid" needs no 
comment, as it certainly expresses its full 
meaning, and is universally understood. 

IlanT/ Gordon White. 

Gloucester, Jan. 28, 1890. 



Wanderings, No. 6. 



An article in a recent number of AV/^wre, 
by Mr. Chas. Hallock, on Mr. Andrew Downs, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, the founder of the 
first American Zoo., and now in the 8(»th year 
of his age, carries me back to the autumn of 
1889, when the wanderings of a vagrant nat- 
uralist editor, looking for rest, recreation and 
something interesting for his readers, rolled 
me upon the shores of Nova Scotia. 

I landed in the city of Halifax, from the 
steamship of the same name, on Sunday even- 
ing, September 15th, and as 1 was expectetl by 
s<»me of my correspondents, Mr. Downs and 
his fellow-taxidermist, Mr. Egan, were to have 

• The fTulls, ducks and fi^eene may iMWKihly l»e excep- 
tions to this rule. 



greeted me as I landed. But the form and 
feature of each of us were unknown to the 
other, except through the medium of the pho- 
tograph, and as 1 had, as the vessel neared the 
wharf, caught a glance of a familiar face, and 
with the longing of a stranger in a strange 
land had hastened to that one as a harbor of 
refuge, and was piloted through the ordeal of 
the custom house and to a hotel, 1 missed 
meeting them on that occasion. 

On the next morning, however, I sallied 
forth in quest of some congenial spirit, and 
not finding the one with whom I felt best 
acquainted, my afterwards firm friend Mr. 
HaiTy Austen, 1 naturally turned my steps 
toward a taxidermist's establishment, and 
brought up at that of Maj. Thos. Egan, well 
known to many of my readers as a member of 
the Canadian Rifie Team, on its recent English 
tour. 

Yankee cheek, and a feeling of camaraderie 
between fellow-spirits, soon made us ac- 
quainted, and we were busily engaged in 
examining the many beautiful reproductions 
of our feathered friends, which had emerged 
from Mr. Egan's hands, when a cheery voice 
from the <uitside was heard saying, '* That's 
him, I know, 1 hear him," and my hand was 
sot>n grasping that of Mr. Downs, and my eyes 
looking upon his smiling face, framed with its 
snow-white hair and beard; a face I shall not 
soon forget, even without the aid of his like- 
ness, in the shape of a photo taken with his 
faithful Scotch deerhound by his side and his 
Skye-terrier in his lap, both beautiful examples 
of these beautiful races of the canine family, 
a memento doubly valuable as a gift from 
himself, and bearing his autograph, and which- 
now looks down upon me from its fi-ame upon 
the wall of my room as 1 write these lines. 

His fii-st remark was, '* Where did you go to 
last night, and why did you not come to my 
house?" and in spite of my protestations that 
I would be more out of the way at my hotel, 
and that I did not want to put anyone to any 
I trouble, he insisted upon my coming to his 
I house and making it my home during my stay. 
What could one do, in the face of such hearty 
hospitality, and backed by the assertion '*That 
I would be no trouble, that he would be only 
t'>o glad to have me, and that he wanted to 
have me where he could talk to me," but to 
accept? And I soon found myself, bag and 
baggage, installed in a comfortable room at his 
home, which I made mine during my two 
weeks' stay, and talkins about the birds which 
were grouped in cases about his den, a never- 
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failing topic wJiich onjfrossecl us whenever we 
were tojjetlicr, and his eonipanionHhip, though 
many yearn divided us, and his kindness will 
lonj^ be remembered by me as prime factors 
in making; my stay there numbered amon^ the 
** red-letter days of my life." 

While sittin;;here in his studio, surrounded 
by his birds, his friends and companions; 
beautiful paintings, the handiwork of his two 
accomplished daughters; and his many memen- 
toes of visits of friends, amon^ whom are 
those of royal blood; and of his travels, <me 
of which was niatle at the recpiest of Her 
Majesty, his adopted sovereij^n (for Mr. Downs 
was born beneath the stars and stripes) and 
which was made in a sliip-of-war placed at his 
disposal by r(»yal mandate; lie recounted to 
me the st<»ry of his life, so well tcdd by the 
facile pen of Mr. llallock, and I then thought, 
while he told of his many trials and disappoint- 
ments before success crowned his labors, in 
endeavorinjiC to fill his ^roun<ls with useful and 
instructive examples of the animal life (»f the 
worhl, that the name of this pioneer of 
natural history shouhl be in the mouth of every 
admirer of the birds and animals which he 
loved so well, «and ui)on which he lavishe<l the 
best years of his life and the i)roceeds of the 
toil of his hands and brain; and that the story 
of his works should be told to the children 
for whose instruction he labored for so many , 
years. 

Anion*; the denizens of his aviary besides I 
the <dd white Cockatoo, whose heart I won on I 
the tii"st day of my stay, and whose reiterated 
" How are you. How do you d(»," rin^s even 
now in my ears, and whose eld rich scream 
woke the whole house whenever I left him, is 
a specimen of the Purple Ciallinule {Iou(n-uis 
tnartiniat) taken in Nova Scotia, and which is, 
1 venture to say, the only one in the c<>untry 
kept in captivity. t 

It was, when I left there, hai>pily carrying; | 
on its existence within the narrow liniits of the . 
little rtMnn surnmuded by its wire net-w»)rk, 
and at nij^ht rcmilarly perchinj; upon the | 
spruce tree which stands in the centre of the I 
caj^e, crouching; upon the forks, and spreading; 
over the twijjs the lonjr Jind supple toes, 
intencled by Dame Nature for supporting; it 
upon the net-work of aquatic plants. 

Perhaps at some future time I may tell you of 
some of the other denizens of this fasciuatinj; 
j)lace, and of some of the other ac(iuaintances 
which 1 made under the care of the jjood old 
man. F. .1. lidlrs. 



Evening G rosbeaks. 



AT SIMMIT, X. J. 

After reading; the accounts in the February 
(>. & O. of the unusual drift of the Eveninj; 
(; rosbeaks into the northeastern states, I 
thought 1 would add my experience to the 
list. On March 0, ISDO I was exceedin*;ly sui- 
prise<l to see a fiock of from ten to fifteen 
of these birds feeding on last year's dogwood 
berries. They were exceedingly tame and 
allowed me to approach and stand under the 
tree where they were for <iuite a little while* 
being within about eight feet of <me. They 
were mostly females. I was unable at the time 
to secure any for my collection, and so hail t(» 
content myself by merely observing thcni. 
There were about eight inches of snow on the 
ground and the air was quite sharp. This is 
the first time I have ever seen any around 
here. Win, Oakley Uayntond. 



AT OKONO, MAINE. 

On the morning of February 2Sth, while 
passing not far from a river, my attention was 
attracted by the note of a bird which seemed t<» 
come from the o])posite side of the river. I 
imitated the scnnid, and sot »n a bird flew across 
the river, and lit in a tree quite near me. 1 
recognized it as a beautiful male Evening 
(Jrosbeak. 

1 think this is the first appearance of this 
bird in this state. liobert If. Fcnmlfl. 



IN MASSAtni SETTS. 

Seven Evening (vrosbeaks were taken at So. 
Xatick (I mile from the Wellesley locality). 
They were very tame, flying only a short dis- 
tance at the report of a gun, and were engaged 
in feeding uj)on maple buds. A. P. Morne. 

Miirch II. 18.K). 

Two Evening (irosbeaks, $ and 9» taken 
March :}, ISDO, at Maple St., West Koxbury, 
district. Boston, Mass., by Arthur L. Heagh. 
Both birds were seen and one shot. The 
other came back in about twenty minutes 
and was secured. 



The Cowbird. 



The Piuple Finch should be added to the 
list of birds imposed upon by the Cowbird. I 
have a clutch of Purple Finch's eggs, contain- 
ing a Cow bird's egg. . A. 11. Alhenjcr. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
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EditoriaL 



The great majority of oological collectors 
are honest, and when they send out eggs which 
are not correct it is owing to ignorance or to 
want of proper identification. Unfortunately, 
however, there are those who are positively 
dishonest, and whose **ernn's'' are the result 
of a deliberate intention to def]*aud. 

In this class we must place the collector who 
sent out eggs of the common English Sparrow 
{Passer dontpsticus) and called them on the 
data Fox Sparrow (PnsHerella iliaca,) and also 
sent Osprey's eggs for Gyi*falcon's! There 
was no mistake about that, and it must have 
been done designedly. 

The same man sent out eggs of the Lapwing 
{VaneUus vanellus) ior those of the American 
Golden Plover {CharadriuH dominicus)^ and 
wrote on the data that they were collected by 
his collector on board of U. S. Steamer Corwhi 
on its voyage to Alaskal He hatl no collector 
on board of that or any other vessel, and de- 
liberately tried to defraud. 

His latest exploit was taking eggs of the 
common Kingbird (Tyranniis iyrannuH) and by 
introducing a thick solution of vermillion 
water-color paint inside and through their 
blow holes they were made to assume some 
what of the roseate or pinkish hue which is 



characteristic of the Gray Kingbird (T. domin- 
icensis)^ and that is what he called them. 

Another man sent a set of Common Dove's 
eggs {Zenaidura macroura) and called them 
eggs of the Poor Will {Phalcenoptilus nuttalli)^ 
but he forgot to rub out the Dove's number 
before marking the eggs as Poor Will's! 

A western collector sent a set of eggs of the 
Common Tern {Sterna hirundo) and actually 
had the impudence to label them Woodcock 
{Philohela minor). 

An eastern man took a set of Hank Swallow's 
egXs {Climcola riparia) and decorated them 
with minute spots of oil paint of a reddish- 
brown hue, and then called them Canadian 
Warbler {Syhania canadensis). 

Of the men who procure European eggs and 
pass them off as genuine eggs of closely allied 
North American species it is not necessary to 
speak, as this is an old game and the parties 
who practise it are well known. 

These dishonest practices are a disgrace to 
those who pursue them, and if it can be 
stopped in no other way, they should be ex- 
posed to warn all honest men of their true 
character. 



Correspondence. 



C. J. Maynard is Good Authority. 
Editor O. tfe O.; 

I have just now found time to look through ' 
Maynard' s eggs of North American Birds, 
which 1 received from you just before starting 
south. I consider it the best book of the 
kind ever published. It is condensed down 
into a convenient size to use for reference and 
as the price is very reasonable 1 do not see 
how anyone interested in oology can afford to 
be without it. In looking through the water 
birds I was very much pleased at the accuracy 
of Prof. Maynard' s description of the nesting of 
the Common, Arctic Jind Roseate Terns. He 
says: **The nesting habits of the three last 
given species serve to identify the eggs in a 
measure. No. 70 nests in sand hills, but sel- 
dom constructs much of a nest, a little grass 
only being used; No. 71 lays on the naked sand 
without a nest; No. 72 in the sand-hills and 
constructs a more or less elaborate nest of 
sticks." I have had a vast experience in ob- 
serving the nesting habits of these three terns 
on our N. E. coast, and it coincides exactly 
with Prof. Maynard' s remarks. 

The plates are accurately drawn, especially 
those of the water and game birds. Taking it as 
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a whole the work reflects much credit upon the 
author, who has done more to advance the study 
of oology in North America than any other living 
naturalist. John C, Cahoon, 

New York, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1890. 



Editor O, & O.: 

■ lu this land of long summers and sunny 
days we have practically no small birds. The 
Eagle, the Hawk, the Kingfisher and the Crow 
are all represented, but the merry warbling 
birds are singularly absent. The few small 
birds that make their homes here are songless 
and dull in color. Birds of bright plumage 
are rarely seen. 

No two men seem to agree as to the cause 
of the scarcity of small birds. Some say it is 
lack of food, but this can not be as wild ber- 
ries and seed grasses are abundant. The 
Eagles and Hawks are so plentiful that 
their deadly work of extermination is the 
only cause. The only birds that make a 
fight for existence are the crows, and they are 
the losers in many a battle. We shall have 
to be in a land without birds until the coun- 
try becomes better settled. 

Robert G. Mackay, 
Vancouver, B.C. 



Editor O. <fe O.; 

Through tlie kindness of Mr. William 
Thompson at 38:5 Washington St., Boston, I 
was shown a very beautiful partial albino spec- 
imen of our common Kobin {Merula migra^ 
toria). It was shot at Farmington, Me., from 
a fiock of normal colored birds of the same 
kind about Nov. Ist of last year (1889) by Mr. 
Alexander Foi*sythe, a resident of the abov»* 
place. To describe the bird roughly I might 
say, breast, mottled-white and reddish -brown; 
throat, primaries, secondaries and central tail 
feathers, white, the entire upper surface with 
this exception, of a very light chocolate color. 

Partial albinos of our well-known Robin are 
not of rare occurrence, and from my expei-i- 
ence occur as often in . this species as in any 
other, yet it strikes me such freaks of nature 
are worth recording. Shelley W, Denton. 

Wellesley, Mass. 



On March 8th, while duck shooting at 
Squantum (7 miles from Boston) I had the 
good fortune to secure a Wilson's Snipe. On 
severing it 1 found it to be a ?, very lean, and 
nothing in the crop except a very little green- 
ish substance resembling eel grass. It flew 



within five yards of me and lit in a snow bank, 
where I easily procured it with dust shot. 

8, K. Patten. 



Editor of O. A O.; 

Allow me to add my mite in regard to that 

'* cheeky Cowbird.'* That is, a set of four 

Catbirds which contained two of the Cowbird; 

taken near Saginaw, Mich., in 1887. 

Ed. Van Winkle. 
March 9, 1890. 



Perhaps He'll be Editor Some Day. 

Dear Uncle Frank: I note with pleasure 
that you have added a peraonal column ti» 
your esteemed publication. Now I have had 
A personal experience, and I want to give the 
benefit of it to the readei*s of the O. & O. 

While traversing the woods' last summer 1 
was fortunate enough to witness a curious 
fight between a black snake and chipmunk. 
The snake was at least 5 feet 6 inches long. 

When I first saw them the snake was coiled 
to strike. Chippy was quietly gnawing a wal- 
nut, apparently not aware of his dangerous 
enemy. Suddenly the snake uncoiled, but his 
poisonous fangs did not touch Chippy, who 
with a quick bound was out of harm's way. 
Now comes the most curious part of all. The 
chipmunk, instead of fleeing to a place of 
safety, suddenly turned and with his puny 
paws hurled the nut he had been gnawing at 
the snake, striking him on the head and 
instantly killing him. Fred C. Stone. 

^.S. If any one of your readers wishes for 
further particulars refer them to me. F. C. S. 



Great Gray Owl. 
I had a Great Gray Owl come in to-day. It 
was shot at Wells, Me., last week. I thought 
you would like to know about it for the O. A O. 

E. P. Wonson. 
Gloucester, Mass. 



New Publications. 



A new and revised edition of Lessons in Botany 
by Alphonso Wood, has lately appeared from 
the press of A. S. Barnes & Co. The worth uf 
the old edition issued some 20 yeara ago is 
well known to all students and educators in 
this science, and this revised edition cannot 
fail to occupy a still higher place in the Bibli- 
ography of Botony. It: 'is especially adapted 
to the young student as a primary step to the 
study of the science in its advanced stages. 
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REDUCED RATES. 

THOMAS HURST'S 

Artificial Glass Eyes. 

THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 



On April Ist, and no fooling about it, there will be a reduced schedule 
of prices, at which time all former rates will be annulled. 



SEND FOR LIST. 

Frank B. Webster, : : Sole Agent for U.S.A. 



Birds' Eggs. 



Don't fail to take advantage of the low rates on 

Single Eggs. 

Now is the Time. 

Soon as Surplus Stock is unloaded up they go again. 



HAPEN'S OOLOGY OF NEW ENGLAND. This work is nearly 

exhausted. Only a few copies left. For sale by Frank B. Webster, 
409 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ICURRIER'S TANNING LIQUOR. 

FOR Vanning skins 
That are to be used for Mats or Robes. 

This Liquor was used by Prof. Currier many years in preparing Sbeep Skins 
for fancy mats. The ease and qaiclcness with which it can be used will commend 
it to all. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Wash the skin to be tanned, well, in strong soap suds. This may be done 
as soon iw the skin Is removed from the animal. Stretch it on a board, the 
flesh side out, let it remain till the water has drained off (not too dry). With a 
sponge, apply the Liquor to the fleHh side (only) using care to dampen the entire sur- 
face, fairly well. It will act rapidly, and in a few hours the skin will lie found 
tanned. With sand-paper or a scraper, remove the fat and flesh that may be on 
I the surface, in thin skins using care not to scrape tlirough. When this is done 
rub the surface thoroughly, with fine sawdust and plaster paris mixed, and the 
flnish will be complete. Any degree of softness may be obtained by breaking the 
skin by rubbing. It can also be softened by going over the surface with a cloth 
saturated with sweet oil (not excessively), if it is desired to tint the flnish, it can 
be done by the color that accompanies each bottle. 

tSr In using the Liquor do not put on too much, as it is very powerful ; merely 
dampen with it. It will not injure the hands. «^| 

PRICE $1.00 PER QUART. 

(Suflicient to Un 12 fox skins.) 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN NATURALISTS' SITPPUES, AND DRU(JGI8TS. 
MANUFACTURED FOR 

I FRANK B. WEBSTER, 

SOLE WHOLESA LE A GENT, - BOSTON, MASS. 

*<1 WHAT THEY ASK. I> 

Can you tan a skin for me ? Who is a good tanner ? Please send me a 
tanning receipt? Can a man tan his own skin? [II!!!] 

*<I WHAT THEY DO. > 

tApril /, 1801. 
OAr. B , Taxidermist. 

To JOHN JONES, TANNER, ^"^^ 

To tanning / Fox Skin, ^1.2^ 

I Dog Skin, 2.00 

I Coon Skin, .75 

^ Muskrats, 1.20 

I IVolfSkin, 2.00 

/ T>eer Skin, ).^o 

I Sheep Skin {very bard), 4.00 

^14.76 

Paid, John Jones 

<A WHAT THEY SHOULD HAVE DONE.I>* 

Bought 1 bottle of Prof. Currier's Liquor, for $1.00, tanned the whole lot 
and had enough left to have tanned their own hide. 
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CRY8T ALBA. 

NAPTH4LINE PLAKES. 

I have used it for three seasons and 
consider it the best protection against 
moths and dermestes thai is in the 
market. 

It can be used in perfect' safety and 
does not injure or stain the tnost deli- 
cate fabric or feather. ^ 

1 LB. 20 CT8. 6 LBS. 76 CT8. 

Frank B. Webster. 
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Setters Wanted. 



Any party having for sale a setter 
well broken for Grouse and Woodcock 
will do well to communicate, giving 
full particulars, to 

Harry Austen, 



P.O. Box 4. 



HALIFAX, N.S. 



Our A, B, C'B— Accuracy, Brevity, Completeness. 

WEST AMERICAN SCIENTIST 

♦'Decidedly the best of its class." 

An illnstrated monthly maasaine of popular science— 

the only one in the West. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 10 CENTS A COPY. 

For shells, address the editor, CHAS. RrSJ^ELL 
ORCUTT, San Diei^o, California. 



Scientific Books, 

C. R. ORCUTT, Orcutt, San Diego, California. 



Oliver Davie's 

NEW WOM ON TAHEBIY. 

See Description, page 63, this issue of 
the Ornithologist & Oologist 

This work will be published only on 
condition that there are 500 subscrib- 
ers; also, only that number will be 
taken. If the requisite number are ob- 
tained the name of each will be pub- 
lished in the work. The publisher of the 
O.&O. will receive subscriptions which 
must be accompanied with Si. 00, as a 
guarantee of good faith. In case the 
work is not published the amount will 
be returned. Subscription blanks fur- 
nished upon application. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00. 

Frank B. Webster. 
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LIVE BIRDS FOR SALE. 



LILY OF THE DESERT 

A Great Novelty, grows in sand. Bulbs, $1.00 each. 

We make a specialty of Native American Palm and I 
Evergreen Trees and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Ferns, Cacti ' 
and other plants. : 

ORCUTT SEED AND PLANT CO., San Diego, Cal. ' 

Send 26 cts. for seed of Lathyrus splendeus. 

"THE PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA." 



Fine Male Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Fine Male Cardinal. 

Am. Goldfinch. 

Nonpareil. 

2 Ring Doves. 

Have lived in confinement over two 
years. 

A. p. MORSE, 

SOUTH NATICK, MASS. 
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EGG * COLLECTORS! 



LOOK AT OUR NEW PRICE LIST 



OF 



OOLOGISTS' SUPPLIES 



COLLECTING BOX. Fig. 6, page 

B.* Pocket size 75. 

CALIPERS, to use in measuring eggs .00. 
DATA BLANKS, with space for 
name, locality, collector's name 
etc. ; large size, per 100 . . .20. 

Small size, per 100 17. 

DATA BOOKS, with stub, large size .60. 
Small size . .50. 
EGG DRILLS. Fig. 21, page C. 

Small size 15. 

Fig. 20, page C. Best style, extra 
fine steel, 6-inch handle, No. 1, 

3-32 inch burr 26. 

No. 2, 6-32 inch burr 
No. 3, 6-32 inch bun- 
No. 4, 8-32 inch burr 
No. 5, 12-32 inch bun- 
No. 6, 16-32 inch bun- 
Same style, shorter. 

inch bun- 
No. 2, 6-32 inch burr 
No. 3, 6-32 inch burr 
EMBRYO HOOKS. Fig. 11, page C 
Very fine wire, with handle 
Without handle 
EGG BLOWERS. Fig. 0, page C. 
Best . 
Cheaper 



No. 



3-; 



32 



J35. 

.60. 

.75. 
1.00. 
1.60. 

.25. 
.36. 
.60. 



.26. 
.15. 



EGG MEASURES. Steel, small . .75. Post-paid. 

Postage .12 4-inch and ram 1.00. 

Post-paid. SCISSORS (Embryo). Fig. 44, page 

D. Straight points (cheap) . .25. 
Fig. 44, page D. Fine points JM. 

" Fig. 37, page D. Extra fine curved 

** points, best for use . 1.50. 

Fig. 38, page D. Common curved 

points 75. 

POCKET CASE. Leather. Con- 
tains No. 1 drill, 26 cenU; No. 3 
drill, 60 cents; No. 6 drill, $1J00; 
best blower, 25 cents ; 2 embryo 
hooks, 30 cents; best scissors, 
$1.60; fine forceps, 75 cents; 
(case value, $1.00) .... 5.00 ** 

POCKET CASE. Empty. Same 
style as Taxidermist's pocket 
case. Fig. 5C, page D . . IM. '♦ 

TRAYS FOR EGGS. Pasteboard- 
the most convenient form to use 
in the egg cabinet. Sizes 4x6, 
4 x 3, 3 X 2, 2 X 1 1 -2, per dozen .12. Postage ex. 

CLIMBING IRONS .... 3.50. 
PINK COTTON, per yd. 
BEGINNER'S SET. Drill, blow- 

pil>e, embryo hook, 25 data blanks .35. 



* For illustrations, see Full Catalogue, which will be furnished, together 
with sample copy of the Ornithologist and Oologist, on receipt of lO cents. 



FrT^NK B. iA^EBSTE 



409 WASHINGTON STREET, 



R, 

BOSTON, MASS 
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The Shore Bird Migration at Mono- 

moy Island, Cape Cod, Mass., 

Summer of 1888. 



No noteH were taken between May 27tli and 
June 8tli, as I was away from the Island 
during that period. .June 8, 1888, wind north- 
east to north, fresh. Saw one small flock of 
Black-bellied Plover on the flats, and one 
Greater Yellow-legs on the meadow. Large 
CtuUs, (mostly Herring) much decreased. 
Water fowl seen were three Sheldrakes. Night 
I^erons increasing on the meadows. 

.June 9th, wind northeast to southwest, 
fresh in the afternoon. No shore birds seen. 

June 12th, wind northwest to north, fresh; 
weather, fair. A bunch of six Great North- 
ern Divers seen out in the bay, and six Kich- 
ardson's Jaegers passed over the . island. 
Red -winged Blackbirds, Sharp-tailed Finches, 
and Savannah Sparrows breeding at this date. 

June 13th. wind southwest, moderately fresh ; 
weather fair. One flock of about twenty 
Black-bellied Plover passed over the island 
high up in the air. 

June 14th, wind south, moderately fresh, 
with rain in the afternoon. Found Least 
Terns common on their breeding ground on 
the high beach, but found none nesting. 
Found two nests of Piping Plover, one witli 
four eggs, and the other with one. Saw sev_ 
eral Scoters flying down the beach outside of 
the breakers. 

.June l')th, wind south to southwest, moder- 
ate, with light rain and fog. Took a long 
ti*amp out over the flats but saw no shore birds. 
Saw one flock of seven Sheldrakes flying about 
out in the bay. 

June 16th, wind all ways, moderate; weather 
fair. One (ireater Yellow-legs the only shore 
bird seen. Saw six Great Northern Divers out 
in the bay. 

June 18th, wind southwest, fresh; weather 



fair. Large Gulls tolerably common. A few 
Sheldrakes remain. 

June 19th, wind northeast, fresh; weather 
fair. One flock of Sheldrakes noticed. Night 
Herons abundant on the salt meadows. 

June 20tli, wind southwest in forenoon, fresh, 
northeast in afternoon, becoming calm. No 
water birds seen excepting Night Herons. 

June 21st, wind southeast, fresh with thick 
fog. Only shore birds seen were several Spot- 
ted Sandpipers. 

June 22d, wind southwest, fresh, with fog 
most of the day. Went up on to the high 
beach. Found Least Tern nesting. A nest 
with one egg found, and saw several flsher- 
men that had collected several sets. Not a 
day passes in the summer that the flsheiTnen 
about this island do not patrol the beach in 
search of the Tei*n's and Piping Plover's eggs. 
The birds have no chance to breed. When 
i I flrst visited the island about six years ago 
there were several hundred pairs of Least 
Tern breeding, but they have now become 
reduced to less than twenty-five pair. Several 
Scotei*s seen flying about on the outside. 
Found Piping Plover and Spotted Sandpipers 
common at the Point. 

June 27th, wind northwest, fresh; weather 
fair. A few Great Northern Divers still re- 
main out in the bay. S(»me fifty or more 
i large Gulls are seen about the bars. Terns on 
the increase. 

June 28th, wind northeast, fresh; weather 
cloudy with rain after 4 P.M. Saw four Great 
Northern Divers near the beach. Saw two 
**ciipple8,'' a Semipalra^ted Plover and Sand- 
piper in down, running about in the beach 
grass. 

June 29th, wind northeast, fresh with light 
rains. Visited the high beach and found sev- 
eral sets of two eggs each of the Least Tern. 
Large numbei-s of Roseate and Common Terns 
seen flying along over the beach or fishing out- 
side of the surf. Large (iuUs decreasing. 



r<»|»yrlj?ht, I8IM), by Frank B. Webhtkk. 
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June 30th, wind southwest, fresh; weather 
fair. Large numbers of Tern seen about the 
island to-day. 

July 1st, wind northeast and blew a gale all 
day, with rain in the evening. Terns very 
abundant on bai-s near the '^cut-through.'* 
Young Spotted Sandpipers tolerably common. 

July 2d, wind northeast, fresh. Very few 
large Gulls seen at this date. Terns on the 
increase. One Great Northern Diver remains 
about the island. 

July 3d, wind southwest, light; weather fair. 
Saw several flocks of Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers flying from the south wai*d this morn- 
ing. Saw several Petrels out in the bay, 

July 6th, wind northwest, fresh; weather 
fair. Saw three large Plovers flying from the 
flats. Sevei*al small flocks of Semipalmated 
Sandpipera, one single Sanderling and three 
flocks of Scoters seen. Large Gulls on the 
increase. 

July 7th, wind southwest, fresh ; weather j 
fair. Did not go out on the flats. Saw a 
large number of Gulls on the bars. | 

July 8th, wind northwest, fresh, changing to 
southwest, light in the afternoon; clear. | 
Several Semipalmated Sandpipers seen on the 
flats. Several small flocks of Scoters, and 
four Petrels seen out on the bay. 

July 11th, wind southeast, moderately 
fresh, with fog most of the day. Several 
Petrels and a flock of twelve Great Northern 
Divers seen out in the bay. A full plumaged, 
or adult. Black Tei-n, seen in company with 
some Common Tern. Large flock of Night 
Herons on the marshes. 

July 12th, wind southwest, fresh gale; 
weather fair. Shore birds noticed were sev- 
eral Semipalmated Sandpipers flying from the 
flats. 

July 18th, wind northeast, moderate; 
weather clear. Several flocks of Semipalmated, 
and one of Least Sandpipers seen. Four Red- 
breasted Snipe and one Red -breasted Sand- 
piper were among the arrivals to-day. One 
Greater Yellow-legs heard. Anumber of birds 
seen on the flats that I could not identify. 

July 14th, wind all ways, moderate; weather 
fair. Shore birds noticed to-day were six 
flocks of Semipalmated Sandpipers and one 
single Hudsonian Curlew. 

June 15th, wind southwest, moderate; weath- 
er fair. Two flocks, one of six and one of ten 
Red -breasted Snipe came along to-day. In- 
crease noticed of Semipalmated Sandpipers. 

July 16th, wind northeast to east, moderate: 
weather fair. Sandpipers much increased. I 



. July 17th, wind east, moderate; weather 
fair. Large flocks of Semipalmated Sand- 
pipers came along to-day. 

July 18th, wind east to northeast, moderate, 
with fog in the afternoon. One Greater Yellow- 
legs seen flying over the house.* Least Sand- 
' pipers common on the salt marshes. 
I July 10th, wind southeast to southward, 
fresh, with fog part of the day. A marked 
increase in shore birds noticed to-day. Saw 
as many as seventy -Ave Red -breasted Snipe, the 
largest flock containing thirteen. Several 
small flocks of Yellow -legs seen on the flats at 
the edge of Salt meadows in company ifiith 
Snipe and Stilt Sandpipers. A few seen on 
the meadows. Three Stilt Sandpipers in adult 
or breeding plumage shot while flying to my 
decoys on the meadows. Sevei*al others seen 
in compiny with Yellow-legs and Red-breasted 
Snipe on the flats. Semipalmated Sand- 
pipera abundant. 

July 20th, wind south to southwest, moder- 
ate. Red-breasted Snipe remain about the 
same as yesterday. One small flock of Yellow- 
legs seen. A Hudsonian Curlew heard. 

July 21st, wind southeast in the forenoon, 
changing to southwest in the afternoon, light 
rains with fog part of the day. Saw several 
flocks of Red-breasted Snipe and several flocks 
of Snipe and Yellow-legs together. Eight Red- 
breasted Snipe collected were all in adult 
plumage. Large Gulls very much increased. 
A pair of Hudsonian Curlews seen on the 
flats. 

July 28d, wind southwest, fi*esli ; weather fair. 
Red-breasted Snipe on the decrease. Other 
birds remain about the same. 

July 24th, wind southwest, fresh, with fog 
part of the day. Took a long tramp out over 
the flats. Found Semipalmated Sandpipers 
abundant. Saw about two dozen Semipal- 
mated Plovers. Other birds seen were twi» 
adult Black-bellied Plover, three Bonaparte's 
(tuUs, two Red-breasted Snipe, and a bunch of 
eighteen Sanderlings. 

July 25th, wind northwest to southwest, 
m')derate; weather fair. No new arrivals. 
Two Red-breasted Snipe seen. Made a visit to 
the high beach. Found Least Tern deci*eased 
since last visit. Should judge that there were 
some young on the beach from seeing the 
old birds flying about with flsh in their bills. 
One Greater Yellow-legs seen flying over the 
meadows. 

July 26th, wind southwest, fresh; weather 

• House of the Bristol nrantln*; Club. 
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fair. Shore birds noticed were several flocks 
of Semipaimated Sandpipers. Roseate and 
Common Tenis abundant, but no Arctics seen. 

July 27th, wind all ways, moderate with rain. 
Only birds seen on the flats were Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers, Sanderlings and several 
other birds I could not identify. 

July 28th, wind north to northeast with rain. 
New arrival was a Red-breasted Sandpiper. 

August Ist, wind northwest to southeast, 
fresh, moderating to calm. Saw large flock of 
Semipalmated Sandpipers about the *'cut 
through."' One Turnstone seen on the flats, 
and a flock of Scoters out in the bay. 

August 2d, wind northwest to southwest, 
very light; weather fair. Sanderlings abundant, 
Turnstone common, several large flocks being 
seen. Semipalmated Sandpipers abundant and 
on the increase. A small flock of Black- 
bellied Plover three Red-breasted Snipe and sev- 
ei-al Greater Yellow-legs were noticed at the 
**cut through.'' Examined thirteen Sanderlings 
collected to-day. I found that f<mr showed as 
much rusty or brown coloration about their 
throats and necks as the highest colored spnng 
si)ecimen8. The others, with the exception of 
two, show more or less rusty color in their 
plumage. None in young or winter plumage. 

August 8d, wind southwest in the afternoon, 
moderate, fresh; weather fair. Sanderlings 
decreased. Least Sandpipei*s abundant on the 
meadows. Semipalmated Plover common. 
Other birds seen were a flock of seven Greater 
Yellow-legs, a flock of twelve Bonaparte's Gulls 
and a single one, one Red -breasted Sandpiper, 
one Red-breasted Snipe, and a large flock and 
several single Black-bellied Plover. Young of 
the year, Piping Plover, noticed full grown. 

August 4tli, wind southwest, very fresh with 
rain in the afternoon. Saw several small flocks 
of Black-bellied Plover. Other birds remain 
the same. 

August 10th, wind north to northeast, moder- 
ate; weather fair. I have been away from the 
island since August 4th. During my absence 
two Stilt Sandpipers, one Hudsonian Curlew, 
and one Willet have been shot by gunnel's. 
To-day found Sanderlings scarce. Semipal- 
mated Sandpipers much decreased, Semipal- 
mated Plover increased, and Black-bellied 
Plover much increased. Several Red-breasted 
Snipe and Sandpipers seen, and three Pectoral 
Sandpipers flew over my stand on the flats. 

August llth, wind northeast, moderate, 
fresh; weather fair. Birds very much the same 
as yesterday. Semipalmated Sandpipers col- 
lected in the young of the year plumage. 



also three Red- breasted Snipe in young plum- 
age. One Red-breasted Snipe was in adult 
dress. Shot four Black-bellied Plover, one in 
fourth stage or nearly full plumage, one in 
third, one in second, and the other in the flrst 
or young of the year. Two Willet' s seen, also 
large flocks of Night Herons. 

August 18th, wind southeast in the forenoon 
very fresh with heavy rain, changing to south- 
west with fair weather in the afternoon. Birds 
^emain the same as yesterday. 

August 14tli, wind west to northwest, very 
fresh all day. Spent the aftei-noon in company 
with two gentlemen from New Haven on the 
meadows. A flock of fifteen Greater Y''ellow- 
legs was started from the meadow. Six Red- 
breasted Snipe in young plumage, six or more 
Yellow-legs, one Greater Yellow-legs, two Pec- 
torals, and one Hudsonian Curlew were taken 
by our party. Several other Hudsonian or Jack 
Curlew seen. Least and Semipalmated Sand- 
pipei-s abundant. Several large flocks of Black- 
bellied Plover seen flying to the high beach. 

August 15th, wind southwest, very fresh. No 
large birds seen. Black Duck and a Solitary 
Sandpiper were taken by the New Haven 
gentlemen this afternoon. Several Petrels 
Keen out in the bay. 

August 10th, wind southwest, vei*y fresh; 
weather fair. No change noticed in the 
birds. Gunners shot nine Red-breasted Sand- 
pipers on the flats. A White-rumped Sand- 
piper taken by the New Haven gentlemen. 
Richardson's Jaegers abundant. Took a $ 
Piping Plover in the adult plumage. 

August 17th, wind southwest, very fresh; 
weather fair. Small increase in Black- bellied 
Plover. Six or more Red-breasted Sandpipers 
seen; Several Red-breasted Snipe in young 
plumage noticed; young of the year, Semipal- 
mated Plover, taken; several Black Tern in 
the ytmng plumage were seen. 

August 18th, wind northwest to southwest, 
moderate, fresh. Birds remain the same as 
yesterday. 

August 29th, wind northwest to east; 
weather fair. Several Willets seen; other 
birds remain the same. 

August 21st, wind southeast, moderate, 
fresh, with light rains. Went up tx> the high 
beach. Saw six large flocks of Black- bellied 
Plover, and several shot were in very dark 
plumage. Several small flocks of Turnstone 
were noticed in young plumage. Least and 
Semipalmated Sandpipers and Plover common 
on the meadows where several Greater Yellow- 
legs were seen. 
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August 22d, wind northwest to southwest, 
very fresh ; weather fair. Did not see many 
birds about to-day. A small number of Wil- 
lets seen. A flock of Black Ducks numbenng 
about eight seen flying over the meadows, and 
some four or five flocks of Black-bellied 
Plover noticed flying to the high beach. 

August 23d, wind northwest, fresh. Saw 
several Black Terns, young plumage, out in 
the bay. 

August 24th, wind southwest, very fresh; 
weather fair. Several flocks of young Red- 
breasted Sandpipers and a small number of 
Black Terns, young, were seen. 

August 25th, wind west to southwest; 
weather fair. New arrivals to-day were a 
small number of Pectoral Sandpipers. Sev- 
eral each of Hudsonian Curlew, Black Tern 
and Willets noticed. A flock of about thirty 
Ked-breasted Sandpipers seen flying over the 
island. 

August 26th, wind southwest, very fresh. 
Several small flocks of Pectorals seen on the 
meadows. 

August 27th, win<\ west, very fresh with 
tempest and light rain in the afternoon. Birds 
remain about the same. Several flocks of 
Red-breasted Snipe seen. Several Bonaparte's 
or White-rumped Sandpipers seen and one 
taken. An adult Black Teni seen. 

August 28th, wind northwest, very fresh, 
moderating to north in the afternoon; weather 
fair. New an*ivals seen were a large flock of 
Golden Plover seen flying over the island, and 
four found on the meadows; a Black-billed 
Cuckoo shot by Mr. J. F. Whiting. 

August 20tli, wind northwest to southwest, 
very fresh ; weather fair. Two Golden Plover 
t<aken on the meadows. Sanderlings, young, 
abimdant. Several Pectorals seen on the 
meadows. A Titlark taken by *'J. F. W.," 
which is very early for this bird to arrive at 
the island. 

August 30th, wind southwest, very fresh all 
day ; weather fair. A Solitary Sandpiper taken 
on the meadow. Other birds remain the same. 
August 31st, wind southwest, very fresh, 
changing to south in the afternoon. A young 
$ Baird's Sandpiper was taken by a New 
Haven gentleman as recorded in the O. & O., 
December, 1888. John C. Cnhoon. 



We have received the Transactions of the 
New York Academy of Science, Vol. IV, Nos. 
1 and 2, October and November, 1880. 



The Eggs I Didn't Take. 

While reading Mr. C. S. Brimley's article on 
the nesting of the Ruby -throated Hum- 
mingbird, in the Februai*y O. & O. my mind 
wandered back to the circumstances attending 
my first find of the eggs of that species. It 
was on the 30th day of May, 1885. At that 
time I was just beginning to study the lessons 
that all lovers of natural history must learn 
sooner or later, and my mind and interests 
were being slowly centered on the study of 
oology and its inseparable companion orni- 
thology. No one of all the memorable events 
in my varied experience at collecting has 
made such a deep impression upon my mind 
as the finding of my first Hummingbird's 
nest. Aimlessly I wandered the familiar 
wood paths on that bright Memorial day morn- 
ing, and a morning such as only the queen of 
all months can furnish, paying no special at- 
tention U) anything and yet taking in, in one 
grasp the whole of nature from the modest 
violet to the showy box; from the inquisitive 
mosquito to the "thousand legs" that 1 dis- 
turbed by kicking away the stick imder which 
he was hidden; from the sphinx-like Humming- 
bird to the majestic Red-tail soaring high over 
head, trying in some way to satisfy that vague 
longing for something, I hardly knew what; 
that longing which causes all boys who have 
reached the nge of sixteen to take the road to 
usefulness and manhood or tice versa. 

This was one of those mornings which had 
been so c^immon lately in which nature, robed 
as she was in her vesture of emerald, and 
holding forth all the charms of vernal beauty, 
was swiftly and silently encircling me with 
bnnds which should hold for years, and giv- 
ing me desires which should have their effect 
upon my whole life. But 1 am getting away 
from my subject, and yet the picture of that 
moniing comes up so vividly before me that I 
cannot but describe it. Are not the majority 
of us led into the study of nature in something 
the same way? *' There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough hew them as we may." 
Now to that Hummingbird's nest. As I was 
passing along a well-worn cart path my atten- 
tion was attracted by a Hummingbird which 
darted by my head, and flying to an old ash 
tree aliglited directly upon a lichen covered 
knot(?). I stood watching the bird for a mo- 
ment, when it suddenly flashed through my 
mind that, that selfsame knot was no knot at 
all, but a nest. Some of you who remember 
your first find can perhaps imagine my feel- 
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ings. My next tliouglit was *Miow shall I secure 
it?'* for the longings and aspii*ations of a full- 
fledged oologist were suddenly bora within me. 
First I tried to reach it from the ground but 
it was just two feet beyond my grasp. Then I 
climbed the tree and peering into the nest 
beheld the first eggs of Trochilus colubria that 
I had ever seen, — and weren't they beauties ? 
But still they might as well have been in Africa 
as far as accessibility was concerned. You 
may say why diduH I employ one of the thous- 
and and one arts understood by the oologist ? 
Ah ! but you must remember that this was 
my first experience. Still I did not despair, 
but going home I procured a saw, and on re- 
turning, spent the next ten minutes seated 
upon a stone wall in profound meditation. I 
had found a nest and I had a saw but still the 
problem of bisection without displacement was 
far from being solved. Many were the plans 
but none of them seemed to be practical, un- 
til finally I decid»^d upon the one which 
appeared to be the best. I drove the walking 
stick, which 1 carried, into the ground directly 
beneath the nest, then procuring a narrow 
board I placed one end on the stick and the 
other on the stone wall before mentioned, thus 
forming a very unstable platform. This I 
mounted with considerable difficulty, as you 
may imagine, and began opei-ations upon the 
limb about four inches back of the nest. 

All this time the birds were fiying around 
my head and making things decidedly uncom- 
fortable in that direction. Well, I had that 
limb sawed about half off and was beginning 
to congratulate myself on what a splendid 
** nest egg" for a collection I was going to pro- 
cure when 

" All at once and nothlnfr flmt, 
Just as babbles do when they burst*" 

my platform went out from under me. Of 
course, as instinct prompted, I grasped the 
branch as I felt myself falling, but no sooner 
had reason had a chance to assert itself than 1 
thought that that very thing would spill the 
eggs, so acting on the impulse I made things 
worse by letting go the branch. Up it shot 
like a catapult, acting as such on the eggs, for 
when the branch had reached its natural 
height the eggs continued their skyward 
course. Imagine my thoughts. It was an 
easy matter now to procure the nest complete 
which I did in a very short time. I now have 
a hfindsome nest in my cabinet labeled Brock- 
ton Heights, May 30, 1885, und I also have in 
my mind a vivid remembrance of the set of 
eggs I didn't take on my initiatory collecting 
trip. Ben Ilokey. 



A Series of Eggs of the Louisiana 
Water Thrush. 



The eggs of the Louisiana or Large-billed 
Water Thrush (Seiurun motacilla) exhibit 
great vanation in size and markings. The 
nests, however, appear to be all similarly 
constructed. 

Set I. June 1, 1886. Edgecombe County, 
N. C. Nest on ground, at the side of a small 
creek. Composed of mud, leaves, fibrous root- 
lets and moss rotten and decayed. Four eggs, 
fresh. White, with a pinkish tinge, profusely 
speckled all over the surface with cinnamon- 
rufous. Near the larger ends there ai*e indis- 
tinct wreaths, composed of larger spots of 
cinnamon-rufous, compactly arranged, and 
also many spots of lilac-gray : .76 x .65 ; .78 x .65 ; 
.75X.64; .75x.64. 

Set II. June 23, 1888. Monroe County, Pa. 
Nest near the water, in roots of a fallen tree. 
Composed of leaves on the outside, lined with 
rootlets, feathers and hair. Four eggs, incu- 
bation advanced. Light creamy white, speck- 
led and spotted with hazel and lilac-gray. The 
markings are all over the surface, but are 
much thicker and heavier near the larger ends: 
.79X.60; .79x.5»; .80x.60; .79x.60. 

Set III. Api-il 30, 1888. Iredell County, 
N. C. Nest among roots, under the bank of a 
stream. Five eggs, incubation begun. Light 
creamy white* speckled with cinnamon and 
lilac-gray. The markings are heavier near the 
larger ends: .75x.57; .74x.58; .76x.57;.74x.58; 
.71X.5H. 

Set IV. May 7, 1888. Iredell County, N. C. 
Nest in the bank of a small stream. Five eggs, 
incubation begun. White, speckled all over 
with russet and lilac-gray. Near the lai*ger 
ends the specks increase in size and heaviness: 
.79X.64; .79x.63; .82x.61; .79x.62; .79x.63. 

Set V. April 30, 1888. Iredell County, N. C. 
Nest between two roots, in the bank of a small 
stream. Five eggs, incubation begun. Light 
creamy white, sprinkled all over the surface 
with specks of vinaceous and lilac-gray. Near 
the lai*ger ends the specks are so close together 
that they form wreaths on some of the eggs: 
.81X.57; .79X.56; .77x.56; .84x.59; .78x.58. 

Set VL April :iO, 18S;>. Wake County, N. C. 
Nest three feet above the water, on the steep 
bank of a small stream. Made of rotted leaves 
outside, but the body of the nest is made of 
grass and weed stems, and it was completely 
sheltered above by the overhanging bank. Five 
eggs, embry(»8 rather large, but soft. Creamy 
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white, speckled with cinnamon-rufous and 
lilac-gray. Near the larger ends the markings 
increase in number and intensity, where they 
formheavy wreaths:. 72 X. 62;. 74 x.61;.78x.6l ; 
.71X.60; .70X.60. 

Set VII. April 29, 1889. Wake County, 
N. C. Nest in steep bank of small sti*eam, 
four feet above water, the nest being com- 
pletely sheltered from above by the overhang- 
ing bank. The nest is a bulky structure of 
dead leaves outside, but inside it is composed 
of grass and weed stems. Five eggs, fresli. 
Pinkish- white, speckled and spotted with 
cinnamon-rufous and 1ilac-gi*ay. Near the 
larger ends the markings are much heavier, 
and the lilac-gray is especially noticeable on 
this set: .7«x.59; .76x.r)9; .80x.«0; .78x.58: 
.76X.60. 

Set VIII. May 24, 1886. Saybrook, Conn. 
Nest built among the roots of . a maple tree, 
prostrated in a thick swamp, about one foot 
from the water. Composed outwardly of 
muddy leaves, lined with fine roots, grass and 
hair. ,Six eggs, fresh. Wlrite, thickly speckled 
all over with russet and lilac-gray. The mark- 
ings are heavier near the larger ends: .77 x.57; 
.77X.60; .77X.60; .81x.6:}; .75 x.61 ; .7.Sx.59. 
Set IX. May 2, 1889. Wake f^ounty, N. C. 
Nest three feet up, under roots on perpendic- 
ular bank, over running water. Made of 
rotten leaves, lined with weed and gi'ass stems. 
Five eggs, fresh. White, heavily speckled and 
spotted with hazel, chestnut and lilac-gray. 
'I'he markings are vei-y lieavy near the larger 
ends: .76x.(J5; .74x.«4; .7«x.64; .76x.«4; 
.75 X .63. 

Set X. Aprii 24, 1888. Iredell County, N.C. 
Nest in bank of a small stream. Five eggs, 
fresh. White, with a pinkish tinge, profusely 
speckled all over with russet. Near the larger 
ends there are a number of spots of russet and 
lilac-gray of a larger size: .72x.59; .72x.59; 
.09X.59; .73X.58; .73 x .59. 

Set XI. May 1, 1888. Iredell County, N. (\ 
Nest in bank of a stream. Five eggs, incuba- 
tion begun. White, heavily spotted with 
chestnut. There are also a few spots of lilac- | 
gray, and the markings are much larger and 
heavier at the greater endst .82 x .62; .86 x .61 ; 
.84x.6(); .78 x.61; .80x.(K). 
Set XII. April 30, 18S8. 



Wanderings, No. 7. 



Some time ago, I said I would tell you how 
I got lost, and so to commence at the begin- 
ning, I was spending a week in my old haunt 
at Plymouth, Mass., in the month of July, 
1889, and busily engaged in recruiting my 
health, which had become somewhat damaged, 
and on the last day but one before retuniing 
to the city, I ventured to start on a walk of 
about six miles to Ship Pond, which lies just 
at the seashore, although I had been forbidden 
by my physician to take any tramps. 

My friend and myself started early in the 
morning that we might go leisurely along, so 
as not to weary me too much, and give us a 
chance to stop and view the ever-varying scen- 
ery and rest ourselves in the numerous sha<ly 
dells which fill this region. 

To explain the whei*efore of our mishap it 
will, perhaps, be well to explain something of 
the character of the country, that our reputa- 
tion for woodcraft may not suffer too severely. 

The soil of this region is almost entirely a 
light quartz sand, the tail end of the drift of 
the Glacial Period in Massachusetts, and the 
grass is very scanty, and itR footing in the soil 
rather precarious. There being very little 
ti-avel through this section, except on one or 
two main roads, which ccmnect Plymouth vil- 
lage with the Cape towns, the ways soon be- 
come more or less grown up with grass, if left 
un travel led for a few weeks, and much re- 
semble the numerous ^-Wood roads" which, 
if much used soon become to look like veritable 
higliways. 

We left the main road after a bit to follow 
up some bird, whose familiar notes excited 
our curiosity, and chasing it about wandered 
deeper and deeper into the wood. 

We halt, and then move on from one charm- 
ing spot to another, till we know not north 
from south, and care but little. 

"Well," you say, '*you are two pretty 

fellows, what are you way off here for?" 

I But, stranger, if you had ever been permitte<l 

to rest your eye on one of the dainty palaces 

I of nature, which here rise up at every turn, 

you would not ask. 

Iredell County, , A glen with steep lulls rising from the very 



N. C. Nest in side of bank of a small stream, edge of the brook which rip{iles along its 
Five eggs, incubation begun. White, tiiige<l | depths,, shaded by noble trees whose trunks 
with pinkish; spottetl with lilac-gi*ay and are covere<l with the most beautiful lichens, 
chestnut. The markings are heavier near the and from whose branches hang masses of 
larger ends: .76 x.61; .75x.60; .75x.6I: moss, which cover the gnarled and rugged 
.75 x.61: .77 x.61. J. P, N. : surface with a drapery so soft and beautiful 
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as to hold the eye entranced, and carpeted 
with a texture of beautiful mosses, fenis and 
luxurious plants that beautify every nook and 
drooping over greet the water with a sweet 
caress. The calm pools give back the dark 
reflections of the foliage, and the voices of the 
rippling shallows combine with the notes of 
tlie joyous birds in the sweet harmony of 
nature. 

The fish darting to its hiding place, the 
squirrel leaping from bi*anch to branch, and 
the whirring grouse started from her covert by 
the approaching footstep, give life to the 
beautiful scene. 

And now, friend, can you wonder that the 
weary denizen of the city, once more dropped 
back into the days of his country boyhood, 
should forget his mission, lose his way, and 
here rest his weai*y eyes on tlie placid scene. 

But we at last emerge into what seems like 
a travelled highway and continue our journey. 

After walking for some distance we think it 
about time to smell salt water, but instead a 
turn in the road discloses a pond fringed by 
fields and dotted with water lilies, with a few 
houses on its border, the appearance of whicli 
did not tally with that of any place which we 
might expect to strike if on our proper coui*8e. 

** Well, old man," says my friend, ** what do 
you think about thi^?" 

** Don't you know where we are?" 

** No, 1 never was here before. I will inquire 
at this house." 

The inquiry produced the information that 
we were at Savary's Pond, about three miles 
south of where we should have been; and that 
if we took a certain direction and went about 
a mile, and then followed a foot-path and 
tacked and gee-hawed into about forty differ- 
ent points of the compass, we should reach our 
desired haven of rest. All of which was as 
clear as mud and about as cheering, but we 
had the general direction, and we trusted to 
luck and our wits to come out right. 

About three miles more brought us out at 
the proper place, and the scene which greeted 
our eyes well repaid us for our trouble. The 
pond lies within twenty rods of the sea, and 
with high tides and an easterly wind may 
sometimes have its water tainted with the dash- 
ing surf. 

We ascended the cliffs, rising about 100 feet 
sheer above the water's edge on either side 
the outlet of the pond, and throwing ourselves 
on the hardy herbage, which crowns the sum 
mit, feasted our eyes on the scene spread out 
below us. The sandy shores of (;ape Co<\ 



stretch themselves along the horizon with the 
broad waters of the bay rolling between, dotted 
here and there by passing vessels and by the 
numerous boats and still more numerous buoys 
of the lobster-men, who ply their trade in the 
shallow waters. The Gulls sailed over the 
waves, with their beautiful blue and white 
plumage reflecting back the rays of sunshine 
as they inclined their pinions to the varying 
breezes. 

But time flies, and the gathering clouds 
which had dropped several showers during the 
forenoon, now closing in and hiding the face 
of the sun from our view, warned us that we 
had better be cutting out our road homeward, 
and with a last look at the view we pulled up 
our belts another hole and started back. 

All went well for a short time, but in the 
coui*se of an hour we came out of the woods 
through which we had been travelling, and 
another view of the sea broke upon us. But 
how different from the other. Then the water 
was smooth, the sun shining upon its suiface 
was reflected back by every ripple in a flash of 
silvery fire, and the white sails were moving 
slowly over the surface. But now all was 
changed. The wind had risen, and the boats, 
close reefed, were scudding along with rail 
half under the water and ever and anon hidden 
from our sight by the bursts of rain which 
was now steadily falling. The formerly placid 
sea was dark and its surface, lashed by the 
winds, was torn and whipped into spray, which 
dashed against the rocky shores. 

But this sight, grand as it was, was an un- 
welcome one to us, for we should then have 
been three miles inland, and far from the 
sound of the surf. So, taking the first road 
leading to the westward, we resumed our 
weary tramp through the sandy roads with the 
rain beating down upon us, and as the miles 
rolled away behind us we began to come in 
sight of familiar scenes, till about 4 p.m. we 
came in sight of our destination, after a tramp 
of nearly twenty-four miles, half of which was 
through wet, sandy paths, with drippinjf bushes 
sweeping us as we passed, and with the rain 
pouring down upon our devoted heads. 

F. A. Bates. 



Alexander Wilson. 



It is a pleasure to inform the readers of the 
Omithologist and Oologist that I have negoti- 
ated a sale of Wilson's own copy of his Ameri- 
can Ornithology. Seven volumes of this copy 
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are in the original sheets, unbound and un- 
trimmed and interleaved with original MSS. 
letters, poems, etc., with a prospectus for an 
octavo edition which Wilson intended to have 
published had not his useful life been cut 
short in its prime. The remaining two vol- 
umes are bound in the usual manner of bind- 
ing this work. The collection has passed into 
the hands of Mr. Henry D. Minot, a sincere 
lover of life in nature. I believe this collec- 
tion is second only to the one owned by the 
writer, which includes over half of the origi- 
nal drawings and a large number of unpub- 
lished letters, as well as all his published works, 
and those that have Ix^en written about him, 
with the exception of two rare volumes which 
a ten years^ search in England has failed to 
secure. Twice they were catalogued and 
both times lost. I congratulate Mr. Minot, for 
he knows Wilson, and to know him is to revere 
his memory while earth life remains. Mr. Edi- 
tor, I wish we could enlist you in the cause of 
humanity to aid in stopping the wholesale 
slaughter of birds. I would not again take an 
egg from a bird's nest, neither would I kill even 
a House SpaiTOwif the skins brought one hun- 
dred dollars each. I was heartless while ignor- 
ant, hence perhaps excusable. If fewer birds 
were killed the pnce would advance and make a 
much better business for dealers. The 
excuse of scientists (?) is inexcusable. They 
can not study life in death. Any one who 
knows what life is would never again take it 
wilfully. I am glad to see the prosperity of I 
the O. & O. which 1 ieel is assured by the 
unpatented smile which its editor carries 
around with him. Jom. yf, Wfnlf. 

Boston, MaHR. 



Notes from Millbury, Mass. 



The J. P. N. Collection of Eggs of 
the Raptores. 



Hed Crossbills, in small flocks, hjvve been 
about here most of the winter. White-winged 
Crossbills have also been seen Hever.al times, 
nearly always feeding on the ground, and live 
have been taken. Hed polls have been very 
numerous all winter in flocks containing from 
two to three hundred. They often came intt> 
the gardens, and fed on small seeds; and 
twice 1 have seen them in the middle of the 
street with European Sparrows, Bluebirds, 
Rusty Blackbirds, Red-headed Wood-peckers; 
and Winter Wrens were seen February 24tli ; 
the ^oth, Stmg Sparrows could l>e heard along 
the Blackstone river. If. T. V. O. 
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I Late Nesting of the Chow.— On Septem- 
ber 10th, a Crow's nest was fonnd here which 
contained three fresh ejjj^s. Same nest was 
used in the spring, possibly by the same 
biids(?). .S. /J. Itif/ersnll. 

Ballston Spa, X.V. 
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A List of the Birds of McLennan 
Co., Texas. 



The«e observatioiiB were made in tlie years 
1886 aud 1889 aud up U) September, 1888, when 
I left the country, but I could devote but a 
Rmall portion of my time to the birds, so this 
list is, I fear, very incomplete, but I hope it 
may be of use in giving a general idea of the 
avian-fauna of McLellan County. 

1. PodilymhuH podiceptt (6), Pied-billed 
Gi*ebe. Several were noticed in the winter. 

2. PelicanuH e)'ythrorhynchuH (125), Amer- 
ican White Pelican. Several were seen. Xo 
doubt a migrant. 

8. Lophodytes etiruUatus {IM), Hooded Mer- 
ganser. Winter visitor. 

4. Anas hoHchan (182), Mallard. Rather 
common in winter. 

5. Anan caroUneiiMh (189), Green-winged 
Teal. Winter visitor. 

i\. Anan disrom (140), Blue-winged Teal. 
Winter visitor. Said to breed occasionally. 

7. ALr itponsa (144), Wood Duck. Winter 
visitor. 

8. Ay thy a amerieana (146), Red-head Duck. 
Winter visitor. 

9. Atvter ntbifrons {fambell (171a), American 
White-fronted Goose, ('ommon migrant. 

10. Branta canadensin (172), C'anada Goose. 
Common migrant, some remain throughout 
the winter. 

11. Branta hernicla (178), Brant. Migrant. 

12. Ardea herodUiH (194), Great Blue Heron. 
Scarce. 

18. Ardea egretta (196), American Egi*et. 
Severnl specimens of this species or Ardea ran- 
didiHsinta were seen. 

14. Ardea vireHcena (201), Green Heron. 
Scarce, probably resident. 

15. GntJt amerieana (204), Whooj)ing Ci*ane. 
Common migrant. 

16. (iruH mexirana (206), Sandhill ('rane. 
Common migi*ant. 

17. Falica amerieana (221), American Coot. 
Winter resident, seen on May 5. 

18. Bartramia lonuicanda (261), Field Plover. 
Abundant, roigi*ant. 

19. ^ICyialitii* voci/era (278), Killdeer. (-om- 
mon resident. Nidificates. 

20. ('olinuH eiryiniannf< texannn (289/>), Tex- 
an Bobwhite. Common resident. Breeds. 

21. Tympanurhnt* amerieana (80*)), Prairie 
Hen. Now i*are, formerly common. 

22. Zenaidura marmnra (816), Mourning 
Dove. Abundant resident. Breeds. 



28. Catharte.H aura (825), Turkey Vulture. 
Abundant resident. Breeds. 

24. CathariMta atrata (826), Black Vidture. 
Abundant resident. Nidificates. 

25. Klanoidesforjlcatas (827), Swallow- tailed 
Kite. Scarce. Summer visitor. 

26. Circus hudsonius (-^^l). Marsh Hawk. 
Common resident. Probably nidificates. 

27. Accipiter telox (832), Sharp-shinned 
Hawk. Common in winter. 

28. Accipiter cooperi {^ii''t), Cooper's Hawk. 
Scarce winter visitor. 

29. Buteo borealis (887), Red-tailed Hawk. 
Quite a common resident. Breeds. 

80. Buteo llneatuH (889), Red shouldered 
Hiwk. Tolerably common. Breeds. This 
bin! is probably B. L alleni, 

81. Falco aparterius (860), Amencan Spar- 
row Hawk. Abundant winter resident. 

82. Polyborus cheriway (862), Audubon's 
Cai*acara. Scarce. Breeds. 

Hii. Strix pratincola (865), American Barn 
Owl. Probably occurs; found in adjoining 
county. 

84. Asia ae.ripitrinus (866), American Short- 
eared Owl. Winter visitor. 

85. Syrnium nebulonum (867), Barred Owl. 
Scarce. Is probably the variety alleni. I se- 
cured no specimens and could not determine. 

:W. MeyaaropH asio maccalii (8786), Texan 
Screech Owl. ('(»mmon resident. Breeds. 

87. Speotyto cunirularia hypoycea (878), Bur- 
rowing Owl. Not uncommon. 

.88. Geneoccyx callfornianus (885), Road-run- 
ner. Resident, not common. Nidificates. 

89. CoccyzuH amerieana (887), Vellow-billed 
C'uckoo. Scarce summer visitor. 

40. CocryzuH erythropthalmus (888), Black- 
billed Cuckoo. Scarce summer visitor. 

41. Ceryle alcyon (890), Belted Kingfisher, 
(-ommon in winter, scarce in summer. 

42. Dryobates tHIohuh auduboni (8986), 
Southern Hairy Woodpecker. Rare; one taken 
December I, 1886, and another seen. 

4i^. Dry abates pubesrens (894), Downy 
Woodpecker, ('ommon resident. Breeds. 

44. Dry abates ncalaris (896), Texan Wood- 
pecker. Rather common resident. 

45. Sphyrapirus rarius (402). Yellow-bellied 
Snp-iucker. Common winter resident. 

46. Veophlwus pileatus (405), Pileated Wood- 
jiecker. Sc^arce. 

47. Melanerpes erythrorephalus (406), Red- 
headed Woodpecker. Common resident. 
Breeds. 

48. Melanerpes rarolinus (409), Red-bellied 
I Woodpecker. Common resident. Breeds. 
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49. Colaptes auratus (412), Flicker. Com- 
mon in winter. 

60. AntroHtomus caroUnemds (416), Chuck- 
will' s-widow. Common summer visitor. 
Nidiiicates. 

51. Chordeiles virginianus (420), Night 
Hawk. Common summer visitor. Nidifi- 
cates. 

52. ChcBtura pelasgica (423), Chimney Swift. 
Seen in adjoining county (Falls). 

58. Trochilus colubris (428), Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird. Abundant summer visitor. 
Breeds. 

54. Milvulus /orficatus (443), Scissor- tailed 
Flycatcher. Very common summer visitor. 
Breeds. 

55. TyrannuH tyrannus (444), Kingbird. 
Common migrant. Not observed during sum- 
mer. 

56. Myiarchua crinituM (452), Crested Fly- 
catcher. Summer visitor, not common. 

57. Sayornis phodhe (456), Phoebe. Observed 
only in winter. Common in Wans' Co. Breeds. 

58. Contopus virens (461), Wood Pewee. 
Common summer visitor. Nidificates. 

59. Octocoris alpentris (474). Horned Lark. 
Abundant winter visitor. Probably one of 
the numerous sub-species. 

60. Cyanocifta cristafa (477), Bluejay. Tol- 
erably common resident. Breeds. 

61. Corvits americana (488), American 
Crow. Abundant resident. Nidificates. 

62. MolothruM aier (495), Cowbird. Com- 
mon migi-ant. 

63. Molothonift (iter obscurus (4il5a), Dwarf 
Cowbird. Abundant summer visitor. Breeds. 
Eggs usually found in nests of Bell's Vireo, 
but sometimes in Mockingbirds', Cardinals', 
Bluebirds', and Tanagers'. 

64. Xanthorephalas xunthore.phaluH (497), 
Yellow-headed Blackbird. A migrant, irreg- 
ular. 

65. Af/elain8 plmnireus (498), Red-winged 
Blackbird. Migrant, common. Scarce as 
summer resident. 

66. Sturnella magna (501), Meadow Lark. 
(N>mmon resident. Breeds. 

67. IcteruH spurinH (50(J), Orchard Oriole. 
Very common summer visitor. Nidificates. 

68. ScolecopfiagtiM cyanocephalun (509), 
Rusty Blackbird. Common in winter. Nidi- 
ficates. 

6i). QniscaluH qtuHcula (eneus (5116), Bronzed 
Grackle. Abundant summer visitant. 

70. Loxia curriroHtra africklandi (.■»21a), 
Mexican Crossbill. One fiock seen December 
24, 1886. 



71. Acanthus Unaria (528), Redpoll. One 
seen in winter of 1888. 

72. Spinu^ tristis (529), American Goldfinch. 
Abundant winter resident. 

73. Spintis pinus (533), Pine Siskin. Found 
in company with preceding species. 

74. Calcarius orwaf m« (538), Chestnut-collared 
Longspur. Winter visitor. 

75. PocBcetes gramineus (540), Vesper Spar- 
row. Winter resident. 

76. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus 
(546), Grasshopper Sparrow. Common summer 
visitor. Breeds. I do not find this to be ^. 
australtH. 

77. Chondeaten grammica (552), Lark Spar- 
row. Abundant summer visitor. Nidifi- 
cates. 

78. Zonotrichia querula (553), Harris's Spar- 
row. Common winter visitor. 

79. Zonotrichia leucophrys (554), White- 
crowned Sparrow. Common winter resident. 

80. Zonotrichia albicollis (559), White- 
throated Sparrow. Common winter resident. 

81. J unco hy emails (567), Slate-colored J unco. 
Common winter visitor. 

82. Pipllo erythrophthalmns (587), Towhee. 
Common winter visitor. 

83. Cardinalis cardinalls (593), Cardinal. 
Abundant resident. Breeds. 

84. Ilabia ludomciana (595), Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. Migrant. 

85. Guiraca ccerulea (597), Blue Grosbeak. 
Rare summer visitor. 

86. Passerlna cyanea (598), Indigo Bunting. 
Common migrant. Scarce summer I'esideut. 

87. Passerlna amcena (599), Lazuli Bunting. 
One pair seen several times in the spnng. 

88. Passerlna clrls (601), Painted Bunting. 

89. Splza americana (604), Dickcissel. Abun- 
dant summer resident. Nidificates. 

90. Plranga rubra (610), Summer Tanager. 
Summer resident. Breeds. 

91. Progne subls (611), Purple Martin. 
Abundant summer visitor. Nidificates. 

92. Petrochelldon lunifrons (612), Cliff Swal- 
low. Abundant in summer. Nidificates. 

93. Chelidon erythrogaster (613), Bam Swal- 
low. One seen. 

94. Ampelis cedrorum (619), Cedar Wax- 
wing. Abundant in winter. 

V)5. Lanlus ludorlclanus excubitorldes (622a), 
White-rumped Shrike. Common winter resi- 
dent. 

96. Vireo olhaceus (624), Red-eyed Vireo. 
Common migrant. 

97. Vireo flaxlfrons (628), Yellow-throated 
Vireo. C-ommon migrant. 
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98. Vireo atricapillus (630), Black-capped 
Viroo. Summer visitor, not common. 

99. Vireo noxiehoracen»in (631), White-eyed 
Vireo. Abundant migi*ant. 

100. Vireo belli (633), BelFs Vireo. Abun- 
dant summer visitor. Nidificates. 

101. Mniotilta vnria («:^), Black and White 
Warbler. Common migi-ant. 

102. Ilelmlnthophlla rxificapilla (645), Nash- 
ville Warbler. Migrant. 

103. CompHothlypiH americana (648), Parula 
Warbler. Very common migrant. 

104. Dendroica (Bstiva (652), Yellow War- 
bler. -Summer visitor. Nidificates. 

105. Dendroica coronaia (655), Myrtle War- 
bler. Common winter resident. 

106. SeiuruH motacilla (676), Louisiana 
Water Thrush. Migrant. 

107. Irteria mrena (683), Yellow-breasted 
Chat. Migrant and summer resident. 

108. Hetophaga rutirilla (687), American 
Kedstart. A migrant. 

109. Anthus pennsj/haniciift (697), American 
Pipit. Common winter resident. 

110. MimuH polyylottoH (703), Mockingbird. 
Very common resident. Nidificates. 

111. GaleoHcopten carolinemnH (704), Catbird. 
Migrant not uncommon. 

112. Har porky nvJtm rafns (705), Brown 
Thi*asher. Common winter resident. 

113. Catherpett consperun mexirannn (717a), 
Cafton Wren. Scarce. 

114. Thryothorus ludoticianuH (719), Caro- 
lina Wren. Common resident. Nidificates. 

115. ThryothoruH bewickii bairdi (719fc), 
Baird^s Wren. Resident, not common. Nidi- 
ficates. 

116. Certhia familiari» americana (726), 
Brown Creeper. Common winter resident. 

117. Sitta carolinenMis culeata (727«), 
Slender-billed Nuthatch. Common in winter. 

118. Partis bicolor (731), Tufted Titmouse. 
Common resident. Breeds. 

119. Paruf* caroUnenms (736), Carolina 
Chickadee. Common resident. Nidificates. 

120. ReijiiluH satrapa (748), CJolden-crowned 
Kinglet. Winter resident. 

121. ReffuluH calendula (749), Ruby crowned 
.Kinglet. Abundant winter resident. 

122. Polioptila ceerulea (751), Blue-gray 
(ruatcher. Common in summer. Nidificates. 

123. TurduH muMtelinuH (755), Wood Thrusli. 
Commcm in winter. 

124. Merula miffratoria (761), Amencan 
Robin. Abundant in winter. 

125. Sinlia aialis (766), Bluebird. Rather 
commtm resident. Nidificates. 

/ 



I would be pleased to receive additions or 
corrections from anyone who has collected 
near Waco. Elano'idef^. 

Au»tin, Texas. 



Evening Grosbeaks Again Seen. 



rX MASSACUUSETTS. 

Mr. L. W. Newell reports that he has in his 
possession for mounting two Evening Gros- 
beaks, taken from a large fiock at Reading, 
Mass., on April 7, 1890, by Mr. Cl^as. A. Loring, 
manager of the N. E. Newspaper Union. Our 
northern visitoi*s are making us a prolonged 
visit. 



IN NEW^ YORK. 



This time at Ballston Spa, N.Y., where 
three- (3) fine $ specimens were seen by myself. 
It registered 27° above, and there were three 
inches of snow on the ground. When first 
seen they were picking up sand, etc., on a bare 
bit of ground, but soon took wing and alighted 
in a maple near, but before I could step into 
the house for my gun, had departed for parts 
unknown, thus foiling me in my attempt to 
secure a specimen. S. R. Tngernoll. 

Maroh .30. 



IN .JORDAN, ONONDACJA CO., N.Y. 

On February 11th, while in Jordan, N.Y., a 

peculiar looking bird fiew and lit almost over 

my head. A second glance showed to me that 

it was a J Evening Grosbeak. I sent a boy 

after a shot-gun and I watched the bird. She 

seemed very tame, as I stood within twenty 

feetof her all the time the boy was gone. But 

luck was against me, and the boy could not 

get a gun, and I had to go and get the gun 

and leave the boy to watch the bird. Well, to 

make the story short, while I was after the 

gun, the buss with bells on their horses went 

lumbering along under my bird, bound for 

depot to meet the next train, and my bird, the 

boy said, ** took a sne.ik towards the other side 

of (the village) Jordan" ; and in a diligent search 

of three hours I failed to discover her. But as 

there are plenty of large Norway spruce and 

other evergreen trees in the village, a bird of 

that size and their habits, during the middle 

of the day, would have been easily overlooked. 

I have skins in my cabinet of $ and 9 ^^ this 

species, and am positive as t^> the identity. 

E. a. Tabor. 
Meridian. N.Y. 
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IN OHIO. 

On the 10th of December, 1889, an Evening 
Grosbeak {Heaperiphona vespertina), which 
was feeding on maple seeds on the campus in 
front of one of the buildings, was shot by Mr. 
George Osbum and presented to Prof. Tight, 
who identified and placed it in the Univei*8ity'8 
collection. 

This, I believe, is the second record of its 
occurrence in Ohio, the first being recorded by 
Dr. Kirtland in 1860. N. G. Buxton. 

Denison University, Granville, Ohio, April 4, 1890. 



IN MINNESOTA. 

Since receiving your letter the Evening 
Grosbeaks seem to have left here; I have only 
seen one fiock of seven females. The day 
before I received the letter there was a large 
flock of the handsomest and largest males that 
I have ever seen, in the box-elder trees near 
our place. They may come around as thick as 
ever but I doubt it as the bulk always leaves 
about this time every spring. Some remain as 
late as April 15th and 20th. 

The Waxwings are seen occasionally. 

I see by the last O. & O. the Evening Gros- 
beak has commenced coming to the eastern 
states. It probably won* t be long before they 
come down there as thick as they do up this 
way. Ten or more years ago I seldom saw 
them, probably because they didn't come into 
the town as they do now. They feed almost 
exclusively on the box-elder seeds, and box- 
elder trees have been put out as shade trees 
extensively during the last ten years. I have 
stood within three feet of them while eating 
the seeds, and they hardly seem to mind it. 
A boy caught one, a $ , about two months ago, 
and it is now kept in a cage in a barber-shop hei*e 
and seems to stand the confinement very well. 
Redwing, Minn., March 25. C. B, Johnmm, 



What a Pet Theory Suggests. 



I wonder if Mr. Oantwell's pet theory is 

a singer. We are inclined to think it a Hum- 
mer. What a sad mistake in Nature that the 
Cowbird is as small as she is; were she the size 
of the domestic hen, with steam attached for 
cooking purposes, how nicely she could be 
utilized in furnishing Easter eggs for the 
markets. Moanbdck. 

[This reminds us of a squib that went the 
rounds a while since. A Yankee invented a 
trap-door attachment to be used in connection 
with a hen's nest. The weight of an egg 
would open it, passing through, relieved of 
the weight it would close. A lien after laying. 



looking, would see no egg and repeat the oper- 
ation; in this way a fine series (full set) would 
be obtained. The only reason that finally 
made it unpopular was that all the hens on 
which it was tried, ruined their constitutions 
in endeavoring to deposit eggs faster than the 
trap let them out. — Editor.] 



Wants Size of Eagle Kept Within 
Scientific Limits. 



Since sending your February number the 
writer has acquired some information in the 
Eagle line which is quite extraordinary and 
should be p(mdered well by every ornithologist. 

While in San Banito County last week, a 
gentleman known as **Dynamite" told us at 
the breakfast table about an eagle he saw the 
day before which was as big as a thi-ee- 
year-old heifer. I asked him, just for science 
sake, what he thought it measured from tip to 
tip. ** Well sir, I sized up that feller accurate 
with my eye and he was just about fourteen feet, 
three inches and a quarter. Fve seen a good 
many eagles but this one beat 'em all. When he 
was standing on a hillside half a mile from 
me his legs looked a yard apart.*' 

**Dynamite" is a respected citizen now car- 
rying on extensive business operations in *'Tar 
spring caflon,'' where he observed this phe- 
nominal bird, and certainly his testimony will 
be of interest to our friend **Texas Ben," and 
perhaps (who knows ?) prove a connecting link 
in the chain of facts which establish the 
supremacy in size of our proud eagle — unpa- 
triotic "scientists" to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Til us it is seen how careful, 
unprejudiced, though unlearned observers may 
bring to light the truth and cause exalted 
ignorance to hide its head in very shame. Alas! 
Alameda, Cal., March, 1890. //. R. Taylor. 



No Rarefied Air in This. 



You wind up your i>acket with Texas Ben. 
Texas Ben is a well-known character, Now 
what are the facts? They are that our scien- 
tific bird men are off. They should extend 
their boundary line on the eagle business. 
While in Van Wert, Ohio, six eagles passed 
through our hands, tliree Bald and three Gray. 
They measured from tip to tip as follows: 
Gray No. 1. 7 ft. 8 in. ; No. 2, 7 ft. « in. ; No. 8, 
7 ft. 4 in.; Bald No. 1, 7 ft. 9 in.; No. 2, 7 ft. 
5 in.; No. 3, 7 ft. 6 in. We know these t<i be 
facts, for we were there and did the measuring. 
Chelwppran, Mich. N. liader. 
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Editorial. . 



**Tlie fact is, I am handicapped by some 
scientific ornitliologist." This is no imaj^inary 
quotation, but is from a letter written by a 
gentleman who understands his situation. It 
is not the only instance by any means in which 
we have had our attention called to cjusfes where 
it was honestly believed that there was a ten- 
dency on the part of some who set tliemselves 
up as bein^ the head centre of all ornitholof»i- 
cal wisdom, to freeze out any enterprise of a 
'* lesser light." We even have known of an 
instance where a party reuretted that he could 
not withdraw a recommendation^ because certain 
great guns did not smile! A short time since 
a gentleman related his experience in soliciting 
a friendly word. It was as amusing to us as 
an account we once read of a call upon a 
Hramah. Now if this is the state of affairs it 
is time that it was ventilated. We hardly be- 
lieve our American ornithologists are ready 
to be nestled, guzzled or bulldozed. We are 
not personally interested ex^'ept upon general 
principles. 



What is most wanted just now is a work on 
American oniithology, well illustrated with 
sensible wood cuts and at a price which will 
enable all to procure it, a book by which birds 
can be readily identified. The popularity r)f 



Coues' Key was in a large measure due to the 
illustrations. Seldom a day passes in which 
we are not asked for a book that contains 
illustrations. We hope that some enterprising 
publisher will endeavor to meet this want, 
and we think it would prove a paying invests 
ment. 



Unlike the dying swan whose last note is 
said to be its sweetest, the Oologists' Exchange 
expired with an editorial arraignment of our 
ornithologists and oologists. It is not to be 
wondered at, that oui* naturalists have to con- 
tend with an ignorant and unjust opposition 
when publications that pretend to represent 
them rarely defend, but stand ever ready to 
slur, and furnish tlie public press with texts 
for increased tirades. 

We protest against any statement to the 
effect that 'Hhe method is widely pursued by 
the older ornithologists, to shoot everything 
that comes in their range, leaving half to rot 
where they drop because thiey do not care to 
take the trouble to pick them up." 

Such bosh is a stupid libel, and every true 
ornithologist will resent it. We don't know 
how it strikes others but we are tired of such 
nonsense. 



Less Protection— More Protection. 

The duty an glass eyes is 45 per cent. Every , 
taxidermist pays this tax. Free trade would 
lower the price just that amoiint. 

Bird skins for sale, which means to be 
parted with either by exchange or trade, are 
taxed 25 per cent. duty. A dealer has to pay 
this; a private individual may state' that they 
are not for sale, and they are passed free. He 
then changes his mind and parts with them. 
Is this tax to prevent the use of foreign birds 
and protect the industry of using our native 
birds for manufacturing purposes? Ftee trade 
would not he a had reform in this instance. 

This great country requires that a duty be 
placed on bird.s' eggs under certain condlMons 
(if for sale). This is to protect our native 
birds in supplying the home market. Free 
trade icould not he a terrihle loss. 

Every entomologist who sticks a pin through 
a potato bug, pays the government 25 per cent, 
tax on the pin he uses. This is protection of 
our insects. Free trade would he a hard one for 
them. 

We are not prepared to place ourselves on 
record in favor of a wholesale free trade, but 
emphatically claim that in the cases we point 
out, it would be to the interests of our natural- 
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iHtH to have the tariff reviHed. If birds are t<» 
be used for millinery purposes, puttinj; tlie 
skins on the free list will place the brij^hter 
plumage of tropical birds at a lower price and 
thus protect our natives. Bird8 will he usedjor 
millinery purposeH^ either as a whole or parts, 
for years to come. 

In this we shall be pleased to join hands 
with the FmKE and Fahhk* for free trade to 
protect our birds. 



I 



Let us Have a Popular Vote. 
As we have previously intimated we have 
heard many criticisms on the changing, some 
two years since, of the common names of a 
few of our well-known birds by the A. (). U., 
which if we are not in error was done by a 
very few, on their own responsibility, while it 
may be a very popular change, and if so we 
certainly wouhl offer nr> objections. We be- 
lieve it will be of interest to all our reatlers to 
know what is the general opinitui. We give 
below a list of four spet^ies, Hi-st as they were 
previously known, and secoufl as named by 
the A. (). V. We i-eqnest all win* read this, 
whether a subscriber or n«»t, if interested in 
ornithology to send us his v«>te which he pre- i 
fers, the old, or the new, and we will announce 
the result at a future time. We would be glad 
t(» have our exchan;;es obtain a like opinion 
from their readers and we will announce it at 
the same time. 



A. O. U. No. 5.^4. 
r>4(). 

r>4<;. 



fOMMON .VAMKS. 

Snow Hunting. 

(ii-ass Finch, Bay-winge<l 

Bunting. 
Yellow-winged Sparrow. 
Black- throated Bunting. 



NKW — A. O. r. NAMKS. 

A. O. r. \o. .VW. Snowtlake. 

540. Vesi)er Sparrow. 

.■)46. (irasshopper Sparrow. 

(MU. Dickcissel. 



Brief Notes. 

In the Carnival nnmberof the Halifax (X.S.) Kvenintf 
Mall. Mr. Harry Piern pives us a nhort blny:raphiral 
notice of a few of the '• Couimon Hird^ of Xova Scotia," 
written inniich apleanin^ vein thit it arrest.n the atten- 
tion of the ino.Ht «MHual reader. The liescrlptions fairly 
Huiack of the variouH ncenen peculiar to each bird, and 
his rendition of their life in their own haunts is par- 
ticularly attractive. 

What is It?— A Mr. White from Michijjan, who has 
been exploring the Okefeenokee Swauip, (reor^;ia. says 
he killed an animal thereof which natural history gives 



no account. It r^.4embled a turtle »omewluit, bat was 
4 1-2 feet long and 2 feet wide. The back was covered 
with a hard, scaly substance somewhat like an alliga- 
tor's hide, and the creature had a long, hooked beak. 
—[Boston Journal. 

We notice in the April issue of the Ank (Vol. VII, 
p. 2J4) in a note on the occurrence of the Turkey Vul- 
ture in M.issacbusetts the writer has overlooked a 
capture in Bo<4ton Harbor, .Hay 30, 1889, and recorded 
(O. & <). Vol. XIV, p. 95) at that time. The O. A <). 
should be read more carefully. 

Our attenticm has been called by several subscribers 
to the fact that a publisher of an amateur publication 
has advertised back volumes of the <). «ft O. for sale at 
&•» cents each. The price for Vols. IX to XV is f 1410 
?ach and will not l»e less. The party made the offer, 
we presume, on a stock of one copy that we have always 
furnished hnn gratuitously. iVe asaure our readers 
that clean, perfect copies cannot be procured from bim 
or any other party at less th^n our regular price. We 
take this opportunity to again notify news agents and 
dealers that the O. & O. is not to be advertised at cut 
rates, and we mean it. 

He was an egg ctdlector, 
Of nests a g(H>d detector ; 
So be was. 

He could climb a tree instant, 
Fnim the time he was infant; 
Yes he could. 

But one day our fine collector, 
1 am the sad relator ; 
Ves 1 am. 

Saw a nest on limb distant. 
And shinned out, quite gallant; 
So he did. 

When he met an agitator. 
That made him lieliow like a *gaitor ; 
Ves it did. 

A hornet was the tenant. 
With a sting long as a pennant ; 
Ves it was! 

He fell, like a knocked-out gladiator. 
And it proved a dislocator 
Of his neck. 

The moral is important, 
.stnifj^s come when unexftectant; 
\ es they do. 

Fred J. Brezee writes, '* I have mounted fifty-six 

Snowy Owls this season.** The first one was fn»m Iowa, 

Nov. 18. Nearly all came from a small t4»wnin Nebraska. 

March 30. 1^90, first large fiock of robins seen at 

Halifax, N.S. H. Austen. 

The Wolverine Naturalist for .March is reduced to 
less than- three pages of reading matter. We fear it 
will l»e a little discouraging to those subscriliers who 
are promised a 24-page monthly. 

Was it suicide? Last fall Capt. R. F. Nickerson, 
with another party while hunting, drove a fox out 4»n 
to a point of land, when pressed by the dogs. Reynard 
delil»erately plunged into the surf and was drowned. 
The lK)dy was obtained by using a boat. 

By referring to our advertising page it will be seen 
that Mr. John N. Sage has charge of the oological de- 
partment of the Observer. Mr. Sage Is a well-known 
ornithologist. He has been a subscriber for the O. A O. 
for many years. 

I>r. A. V. Chad bourne has added two of the original 
specimens of Maynard's Coast Jay to his collection. 

Aiini'BON'8 "BiKDs OF AMERirA.**~Twenty-two of 
the fortnightly iiuinl)ers of Amiubon's "Birds of 
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America/' also some of his larjce plates and engravings 
and portrait of himself with autograph, are now in 
possession of Rev. W. McCuUoch* D.D., Truro, Nova 
Scotia. They were presented by Audubon to the late 
Prof. McCulloch, of Dalhousie College, Halifax, who 
became acquainted with the naturalist when the latter 
visited Nova Scotia in 1833. Prof. McCulloch was also 
deeply interested in ornithology and presented Audu- 
l>on with several specimens from his own collection.— 
[Toronto Mail. 

** I will give fifty dollars to have the O. & O. cease 
publication." This was an actual offer. (¥e suggest 
the way to keep it out of sight would be to buy it up 
monthly at 10 cents per copy. 

Mr. Albert Lano wishes us to inform his friends that 
he has removed to Madison, Minn. 

Mr. R. B. Simpson, of Warren, Pa., reports a Belted 
Kingfisher on Jan. 27th, and a Killdeer on Feb. 8th. 

Fbom thb German: Old Professor B., director of 
the Museum of Natural History at Berlin, a very enthu- 
siastic collector of birds' eggs, was searching for a 
long time for a nest of a rare species of Hawk, and 
finally discovers his quest way up in a high tree. In 
his anxiety to secure the prize he forgets his great age, 
and despite the great size of the tree buckles his 
climbing irons to his feet and climbs the tree with 
great difficulty and danger; while two boys, who have 
followed him at a distance wondering what in heaven's 
name the old professor is running about and looking 
for, stand, with open mouths aud distended eyes, 
watching his movements, and the following coUotiuy 
ensues : 

Fred. Come quick, Peter. Look ! Look ! The pro- 
fessor is putting on his skates in the summer. 

Peter. Don't go near him, Fred ; he is mad. The old 
fellow is climbing with his skates up yonder tree. 

Fred. My ! See ! He is taking out the Hawk's eggs ! 
What the devil does he want them for? 

I*eter. You sheepshead! What will he want them 
for? He will bake Hawkpanniake for himself. Ottilie 
Borris. 

Notes from Lake Mills, Wis. 

Mar. 6, one single robin seen flying north. 

Jan. 26, first Shore Larks put in an appearance and 
were common by first of Feb. 

Jan. 28, Cedar Waxwings; common ever since. 

Mar. 4, a single Mourning Dove was captured here — 
something very unusual. 

Evening Orosbeaks arrived Nov. 5, 1883, and have 
l>een common ever since, have a fine old male alive in a 
cage. 

A Flicker was seen on Jan. 20. 

Nov. 1883, Bohemian Waxwings, flock of five found 
feeding on Juniper berries — have been seen on several 
occasions since. 

Along the beach of the lake I collected Baird's Sand- 
piper (Sept. 20, 1889), Black-bellied Plover (Oct. 2, 1889), 
Sanderling (Oct. 3, 1889). Also found both the Yellow- 
legs and Killdeers abundant. Over the water could be 
found Bonaparte's (jnlls. Common and Forster's 
Terns and numbers of little Black Tern. Also secured 
a fine specimen of the Osprey. White-wing, Surf 
Duck, American (iolden-eye, White Pelican, Trumpeter 
Swan and Double-crested Cormorants were seen at 
various times. Red-breasted Ralls were found quite 
numerous in the wild rice swamps. 



Great -blue. Green, Night and Snowy Herons were 
also noticed during the fall months. 

Homed and Red-bellied Grel>es and Loons remained 
till the lake froze up. 

Lapland Longspurs and Snow Buntings could be 
ftmnd most any time in certain marshes. 

Feb. 20. Killed an Evening Grosbeak with a peltaw 
patch on the side of the head, and several others that 
had the under mandible longer and the tip turned over 
the upper one. 

An ad. Swainson's Hawk has remained here at a cer- 
tain place all winter and refuses to be made a specimen 
of. 

The winter has been very mild here, but on Mar. 1 a 
heavy snowstorm set in and drove huge flocks of Shore 
I Arks, Snow Buntings, Longspurs and Redpoll right 
into town and along the streets, in order to find a liv- 
ing. I threw a quantity of bird seed out the back 
door of the house and soon had an army of Red^iolls 
around. 

On the latter part nf Feb. made a call on Chas. F. 
Carr of Madison, and enjoyed a ** bird talk" with him. 

Will begin work on the ** List of birds of Minnesota " 
in a day or so. 

Here is a fish story to mate Mr. Harrison's deer story. 
" A young man from this place went fishing in the 
lake and all he caught was a small * chub ' about two 
inches long. Disgusted he was about to throw the 
thing away, when he thought he might as well get even 
with the fidh in some way, so he tied a whistle to his 
tail and let him go. Next year he went fishing again 
and caught the same identical fish. The fish was the 
same size, but the whistle had grown into a fog-horn." 

G.G. Cantwkll. 



New Publications. 



New Work on Taxidermy. 

By the kindness of the author, Mr. Oliver 
Davie, of Columbus, Ohio, we have had the 
pleasui*e of examining the original plates of 
this forthcoming work. 

Six years ago, Mr. Davie, feeling that there 
was a need and a desire of a more complete 
work on the art, conceived this book, and at 
that time commenced his labors, which have 
now culminated in a most brilliant success. 

The text was written by Mr. Davie, and the 
illustrations have been drawn by Dr. Theodore 
Jasper, well known to everyone worthy to be 
called a naturalist. 

It was the onginal intention to produce this 
work in 12 monthly parts, at $1.00 each, but 
the plan of production has been changed and 
it will be issued as an edition de luxe^ royal 
octavo, tastefully bound in cloth, with 
uncut edges and gilt top, at $5.00 per copy, 
provided that .')00 bona Jlde subscribers can be 
secured. About 100 of this number have been 
secured. There are fifty full page plates with 
several hundred figures representing every 
style in the skinning and mounting of birds. 
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mammals, reptiles and fishes, and of character- 
istic attitudes of various members of the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Plate 1, Fig. 1, shows where the first cut is 
made in skinning a bird, a common robin 
being taken for example, and each successive 
step is plainly shown by figure after figure, till 
in Plate 3 the bird is showii mounted on the 
drying perch, and wrapped in its covering of 
threads. 

Following this are several plates showing 
the variations in the various processes, such 
as the mode known as the " breasticut method" ; 
cutting open the head, when the neck cannot 
be drawn over it, etc. 

Next come three plates showing the various 
forms and methods used in making up **8cicn' 
tific skins,'' adapted to short necks and long 
necks,' perchers, waders and swimmers. 

Tlien come plates showing different positions 
of single birds and groups, each varying from 
the other, and among which may be singled 
out for their excellence, eagles with wings 
closed and spread, and a beautiful pair of 
Whooping Cranes. ^ 

The mammals are treated in the same de- 
tailed and painstaking manner, by illustrating 
a fox squirrel from the firnt i;ut ■ to the last 
touch, and a deer head from the beginning to 
the end. 

In the larger mammals, the methods of 
building a frame- work and modelling in clay, 
for the horse, the dog and the elephant, are 
shown in all their det4iil, together with very 
fin© figures representing the anatomy of the 
horse and dog, and positions ofminor animals. 

Neither are the fishes and reptiles neglected, 
since the same plan will be followed rts has 
been shown Iti treating of the higher animals. 

We liave not as yet seen any o^ the text, 
which will constitute the body of the work, 
but we are promised simple, clear and concise 
instructions, conforming and referring to the 
plates throughout, and explaining all the 
various tricks and troubles of the art, without 
discussing the advantages and disadvantages 
of pet theories. 

Besides the text a c<mcise description will 
face every plat«, which will enable immediate 
reference. 

While perhaps the drawing iim\ the expres- 
sion of some of the figures are defective, we 
cannot but admire the push of Mr. Davie in 
stepping so boldly over the heads of his prede- 
cessors in launching out into an undertaking 
so far in advance of anything which has been 
before attempted. 



We congi*atulat« Mr. Davie and his colleague. 
Dr. Jasper, on the success of their work so far 
as it has progressed, and sincerely hope that 
their labors will receive the reward which is 
so justly theirs. 

We have just received some forms on which 
to keep a record of Bird observations. They 
consist of sheets appropriately ruled for thirty- 
one days. The names of species likely to be 
seen are printed and blank lines are left for 
others. They were placed in our hands by 
the author, Mr. C. F. Batclrelder, Cambridge, 
Mass., Associate editor of the Auk, and will 
be mailed to any party at the nominal price of 
10 cents per set. 

Conti'ibutions to Science, Vol. I, No. 3, (Oc- 
tober, 1S89) contains 4 colored plates and sev- 
ei-al wood cut illustrations. There are the 
usual notes of interest and value to ornitholo- 
gists. As we turn to the **Life size portrait'' 
of a Cory's Gannet, sitting in a majestic 
position rivalling that of the ideal Great Auk, 
in its half -closed winking eye we think that 
we detect an expression that seems to say, 
"Didn't Maynaird trump a trick when he 
named me?" 

Zoe^ a biological journal, 32-page monthly, 
published on the last day of each month. 
Fi-ank H^ Yaslit, editor, San Francisco, Cal. 
As we go to press the first number (March) 
reaches us. In an introduction it is announced 
that this new publication is designed as a 
medium for recording the observations of 
amateurs as well a« the working naturalists, 
particularly of the western part of North 
America; that the bulky compilations which 
delight the soul of the encyclopedian scientist 
will not appear in the pagtes, and pains will be 
taken^as much as possible, to disembarrass the 
grain of truth from its attendant mass of chaff. 
And, by JoVe; we wish them fun runninu the 
H{fter. 



Correspondence. 

Editor of O. ct O.: 

In looking over the '*List of the Birds of 
Onondaga County," I find that the Blue- 
headed Vireo (Vireo soUiarius) has not been 
mentioned. In my collection is one which I 
shot May 2, 1889, in a small piece of woods 
just out of the city limits. I have also a 
Golden-winged Warbler (//. vhrysoptera) which 
I shot May 7, 1888, in the same woods. 

llnwanl D. Flint, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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SEND FOR LIST. 
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Birds' Eggs. 



Don't fail to take advantage of the low rates on 

Single Eggs. 

Now is the Time. 

Soon as Surplus Stock is unloaded up they go again. 
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An Old Taxidermist Finds Peace and 
Comfort; and Gives Good Advice. 

PART 1. 

Such rapturous joy, such peaceful bliss, 
And from a simple thing like this. 
In vain I'd tried to tan a skin ; 
Failing, I swore — oh, wicked sm I 
At last one day, by chance, I heard 
From Professor Currier, cheering word, 
A liquor that he'd used for years 
Would bring success, dispel all tears ; 
From deep despair to grand success 
By sure and easy, quick process. 

PART 2. 

I sent for a bottle by quick express. 
Thinking, '* I'll try that stuff, I guess." 

PART 3, 

I first tried a monkey, and then kangaroo. 

Both of which came from a neighboring Zoo., 

Then on a deer, a sheep and a kid. 

And to end the trial, six fox skins I did. 

Would I be without it now, do you ask. 

And with tanners and failures again l>e at task ? 

Not much, I reply, excuse if I holla ; 

So long as the price I can beg, steal or l)orrow. 

And if you will take the advice I give 

You'll procure and will use it, long as you live. 

Currier's Tanning Liquor. 

For Tanning Skins for Mats. 

PRICE, Sl.OO RER BOTTLE. 

Sold by Dealers in Naturalists' Supplies and Druggists. 

FRMNK B. iA£EBSTER, 
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I have used it for three seasons and 
consider it the best protection against 
moths and dermestes that is in the 
market. 

It can be used in perfect safety and 
does not injure or stain the most deli- 
cate fabric or feather. 
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Setters Wanted. 

Any party having for sale a setter 
well broken for Grouse and Woodcock 
will do well to communicate, giving 
full particulars, to 

Harry Austen, 



P.O. Box 4. 
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Oliver Davie's 
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See Description, page 63, April issue of 
the Ornithologist & Oologist 

This work will be published only on 
condition that there are 500 subscrib- 
ers; also, only that number will be 
taken. If the requisite number are ob- 
tained the name of each will be pub- 
lished in the work. The publisher of the 
0.& O. will receive subscriptions which 
must be accompanied with 81.00, as a 
guarantee of good faith. In case the 
work is not published the amount will 
be returned. Subscription blanks fur- 
nished upon application. 

SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
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Egg-Freaks or Egg-Frauds? 

Encoui'aged by the editorial on egg-frauds 
in the March number of this Journal, I am 
tempted to transcribe a bhirred page from my 
early experience in exchanging, before I bum 
the record of many outlawed exchanges and 
purchases. 

Remember, I am an old-time collector, be- 
ginning when oology was in its infancy in this 
counti-y, have lived through the Dark Ages, and 
possibly have contributed my mite to raise the 
standard of exchange. I used to send speci- 
mens to all collectors and dealers east and west, 
to the ** rising oologists," and even to the vet- 
eran ornithologists of the country press. Oh, 
I have tried them all, and have a queer lot of 
** souvenirs" to pay for my inexperience. It 
was then that I formed the rule if there was a 
suspicion of anything "shady'* about a trans- 
action, simply to pocket the loss and drop the 
correspondent as quickly as I would a lousy 
nest of the European House Sparrow. 

Perhaps some erred through ignorance, and 
some sent what had been sent to them, assum- 
ing no responsibility. Perhaps some of the 
gi'eat men deputized the packing, so I will 
only cite cases where I find the accompanying 
letters are plain ** give-aways.'' 

I still have in my possession (O, yes, I keep 
them all!) a long, white monstrosity, more 
like a goose egg than anything else, sent to me 
at a good round price as a Prairie Falcon's 
egg. And this was done by a western collector 
and writer now well known to fame. The 
readers of the O. & O. would be sui*prised if I 
could be persuaded to give them his name. 

From another western collector and writer 
(who also does not let his light shine under a 
bushel), to whom I sent several dollars for 
Rosy Spoonbill's eggs, I received the pale, 
worn European types, so common and cheap 
abroad. 

To still another collector in this unconscion- 



able West I sent seventy-five cents apiece for 
three cracked Saw- whet Owl's eggs. This en- 
terprising collector even went so far as to send 
me in advance a nicely executed diagram of 
the eggs, the position of cracks and mended 
f ractui'es. And what do you think he sent me? 
The poorest specimens of Red-shouldered 
Hawk's eggs I ever saw. This was indeed 
"carrying coals to Newcastle." Perhaps he 
thought J. M. W. had never seen a Buteo^s 
eggl And seventy-five cents apiece! Why, 
to-day, if I was a dealer I would send him one 
hundred nest- washed eggs of B, lineatuSy now 
on hand in original sets, at ten cents each. 
Most of these eggs were taken simply to pre- 
vent farmers from shooting the old birds while 
covering the incubated eggs. 

I cannot give a full list of the contents of 
my drawer of curiosities in this line — memor- 
abilia of a dark age of oology, when data was 
scanty, specimens few, and some collectors 
(shall I say?) unscrupulous. I only refer to a 
few specimen nest-eggs. Here is an unblown 
egg of Sharp-shinned Hawk sent by a collector 
who has been on government surveys. That 
manipulated egg of Gallus domesticus was sent 
to me from an unknown but youthful source, 
as an egg of the Mexican Condor. Those are 
a set of Grey Eagle's eggs, if you know what 
they are, (I don't), taken also, of course, by a 
"rising ornithologist," and taken, the notes 
say, "on top of a mountain." By this time 
these two " rising" oologists should be wholly 
risen or at the zenith of their careers; but I 
am afraid they will never outdo the "Condor's" 
egg, which is hand-painted in original colors. 

Look at these Black Hawk's eggs. That 
one with a broad Sanctijohannis band around 
it, said to have been taken in Wyoming or 
adjacent territory by Mr. R. Ridgway, was 
sent by a great dealer in order " to console me 
for the disappointment in not forwarding a 
Bald Eagle's egg," for which I had sent a 
five-dollar note. These three Hummers' nests 
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with contents purported to be types of Pacific 
coast races, but they are saddled on our own 
humble and lichen-covered maple twigs, and 
are undeniably Ruby-throats. The eastern 
collector and dealer who sent me the Hummer's 
nests and eggs is dead. A locomotive engine 
could not draw his name from me now for 
publication. 

Nor would it be any gain to our cause to 
ever disclose the names of those western egg- 
men whose eccentricities made my early col- 
lecting days very lively indeed. We trust, 
indeed we feel quite sure, that they have long 
ago seen the errors of their way and repented. 
It is given out on good authority that some of 
them are hard at work ti7ing to deduce a new 
sub-species from an iiTegular scutellation of 
the tarsi^ and an apparent lack of color on the 
retrices after the summer moult. 

In the great standing army of oologists which 
fills our land, we are fain to believe are now 
enrolled only men of lionor, and in the new 
and brighter era of our beloved science we 
will try to forget the freaks and *' mistakes" 
of an obscure past. J, M. W. 



An Interval Between the Laying of 
Eggs, etc. 



Some time ago I read an article by Mr. 
McLaughlin in the O. & O. to the effect that 
when a bird only laid two eggs to the set she 
didn't lay them on consecutive days, but 
dropped a day between laying the first and 
second eggs. I have only had occasion to test 
the accuracy of his statement once, and that 
was a Whip-poor-will in 1888, and she missed a 
day exactly as ho stated. Now all this is 
merely introductory to a theory of my own, 
viz., that when the Acadian Flycatcher and 
Wood Pewee lay three eggs to the set they are 
at least four days in so doing, and I hereby 
present my facts. 

May 29, 1889, I observed an Acadian' s nest 
with two eggs in it. May 30th, still two eggs. 
May 81st, took set of three from the nest. 
June 1st, I observed two Acadians' nests with 
one egg each. June 8d, both nests contained 
only two eggs. June 5th, took a set of three 
from each nest. June Hth, Wood Pewee' s nest 
(two eggs observed). June 7th, still only two 
eggs. June 8th, three eggs in nest. 

The evidence, I must confess, is rather slim, 
but it all points one way, and I mean to work 
up the matter this year. Last year I did not 
appreciate the fact until May .-{Oth, and so did 



not then have much opportunity of testing my 
theory. 

Has any one ever noticed any symptoms of 
irregularity in the laying of the Cardinal ? I 
have on several occasions known them to miss 
a day or two while laying, and on one occasion 
in 1885 I found a nest containing one efcf^ 
nearly fresh, one about one third incubated, 
and one about two thirds incubated. Another 
point in connection with the Cardinal is 
that nearly twenty-five per cent, of all nest« 
found will have broken eggs in them or 
else the eggs will be destroyed before the set 
is completed. I think the Catbird is mostly 
responsible for this as the nests are usually 
placed in situations where Catbirds abound, 
and I once found one sitting on the edge 
of a Cardinal's nest which contained broken 
eggs. 

Apropos of the Catbird's egg -eating propen- 
sities, I saw one last summer settle on a rock 
near our house with something in his bill, 
and on scaring him he left the remains of an 
egg of his own species on the rock and de- 
parted, so I suppose we must dub him canni- 
bal as well as thief. 

While on the question of food I at one time 
kept two Screech Owls which I used to feed on 
birds and mice (they would not touch reptiles 
or insects), but the feature which most aston- 
ished me was that they would often bolt small 
birds such as Warblers, Chipping Sparrows, 
etc., whole instead of tearing them to pieces, 
and the way the big bulge would glide down 
their throat and pass away was truly pathetic, 
and the way they immediately called for 
more, still more so. C. S, Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

A Few Spring Notes from Monomoy 
Island, Mass., 1890. 



Brant shooting at Monomoy this spring has 
been good, better than for several seasons past. 
The birds arrived early owing to tlie mild- 
ness of the winter and for the same reason 
they did not linger about as long as usual, the 
latter part of the migration force leaving April 
nth, fully a week or ten days earlier than 
former seasons. The weather was not violent 
enough to split the flocks up but this was 
offset by an infiuxion of young birds which 
always insures good sport. April 14th and 
1 5th were exceeding fine days for shooting, the 
wind blowing very fresh onshore, which caused 
the birds to swing in over the boxes as the 
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flcN>d tide drove them from their feeding 
grounds. It was reported that seventeen Brant 
were stopped at one discharge by a member of 
the Monomoy Club. 

Canada Geese have been more numerous 
than usual and quite a number were taken 
early in April. 

Sheldrakes were usually abundant in Apnl, 
and Scoters have been more numerous than 
for the last two springs. Long-tailed Ducks, 
Loons and Golden Eyes seen in usual numbers. 
Missed seeing our usual several largo rafts of 
Eiders that pass over our '* Inward Point" box 
in April. They were, however, seen in large 
flocks at the *' Point." One fine adult swam 
to our decoys and was dispatched by a remark- 
able shot by ** Dr. B." How about that second 
shot Doc.'? 

Two Pectoral Saudpipera were taken on the 
salt marshes April 4th, by a Taunton member, 
-making a second record for this bird in the 
spring at the island. Piping Plover unusually 
scarce. 

Common Gannets have been common, and 
were noted as abundant on the outside about 
the 14th of April. 

Several Brunnich's Murre and a Razor-billed 
Auk were taken about April 15th, which I con- 
sider late for these birds at Monomoy. 

Several Short-eared Owls put in an appear- 
ance April 14th, and a fine specimen was 
taken by **Dr. B." the next day. Two Hud- 
sonian Curlew were seen early in April, and 
with tlie exception of the several previously 
mentioned, and one Snipe, no other birds were 
seen up to this date, April 18th. 

John C. Cahooru 
For the Bris^tol Brantinf; Club, Monomoy Island, 
April 18th, 1890. 



Notes on the Winter Birds of Clat- 
sop County, Oregon. 



My observations here have not been very 
extensive, as it is but a few months since I 
left \ew England, and my time has been 
pretty well taken up on other work, but per- 
haps a few notes on the winter birds of Clat- 
sop County will be acceptable to the readers of 
the O. & O. 

On the way out, coming through Wyoming 
and Idalio, my attention was attracted by the 
Magpie. Being a bird of peculiar shape and 
color andtiuite common by the railroad, they 
were easily noticed from the car windows. 



When coming down the Columbia river 
ducks were quite plenty, and some geese were 
seen. 

On reaching Astoria I was surprised to 
see the Gulls so plenty and tame. All through 
the lower part of the city they were common 
on the roofs and chimneys and in the streets, 
remaining on the railings until people passing 
would get within a few feet of them. I am 
not very well acquainted with the sea birds but 
think the three most common species were 
the Westeni Herring Gull (L. occidentalis), 
California Gull (L. califomicus), and the 
American Mew (L. hrachyrhynchus). 

Grebes, Loons, and Cormorants were also 
common along the river. 

From Astoria, I came up the Youngs and 
Khaskanine rivers about ten miles to Olney, 
then about ten miles farther to the head waters 
of the Klaskanine. This is a rough, hilly 
country covered with a thick, heavy growth of 
timber (fir, spruce, cedar, hemlock, and larch). 

Birds are not at all plenty here, but by keep- 
ing one's eyes and ears open one can soon find 
quite a variety. The pert little Winter Wrens 
(A. t pacificus) are common here, being here 
and there and somewhere else at about the 
same time. They are just beginning to prac- 
tise a pretty little song. I think they breed 
here. By patient watching, troops of active 
Kinglets (/?. sntrapa or oUraceu ft) and Chicka- 
dees (P. rufe8cens) can be located for a few 
moments. 

There is at least one variety of Spar- 
row seen here in the winter, but I have 
not identified it as yet. Neither am I sure of 
one or two varieties of Woodpeckers that I 
have seen. The Oregon Jay (P. c. obscurua) is 
common, especially where they can get any 
meat. Steller's Jay (C. tttelleri) is also seen 
occasionally. This is a handsome bird with 
its black-crested head and rich, blue-back 
wings and breast. 

Game birds are not at all plenty here 
through the winter, especially a severe one 
like the present, with a large fall of snow. I 
secured one Grouse with my rifle, the only one 
1 have had a chance to shoot since being here. 
These Blue Grouse (C. obscura) keep in the 
high trees much of the time through the winter. 
They are a large, fine looking bird. Their 
general color is bluish or slatey, with waved 
markings of gray and black. A bright yellow 
line of naked, comb-like skin is over the eye. 

The Ruffed Grouse (called Pheasant here) 
(B. sabinii) I think can hardly be distinguished 
from li. umhpHuH of the Eastern states. 
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I think the Western Red-tailed Hawk is here, 
and I saw one small Hawk which I could not 
tell. I am somewhat puzzled on the Owls here 
as yet. The little California Gnome Owl (G. 
gnome) is here. Have also heard a note that 
sounds very similar to Nyctala acadica, I 
am told that there is a Screech Owl here also. 
I hope to get more interesting notes this 
spring. C W. Swallow. 

Clatsop Co., Oregon. 



Nesting of the Grebes. 



I read witli interest Mr. Cantwell's com- 
ments in a recent O. & O. relative to the nest- 
ing of the Pied-billed Grebe. I am glad the 
subject has been taken up, as the discussion 
may lead to the settlement of some disputed 
points. That the Pied-billed Grebe sits on 
the nest in this locality seems quite evident. 
At least my observation will corroborate that 
of Mr. Wm. G. Smith. The first nest discov- 
ered last summer contained seven eggs about 
two thirds incubated. They were exposed; 
quite probably the bird had left the nest with- 
out covering the eggs as my approach was 
sudden. On August 3d Mr. Smith called my 
attention to a Grebe sitting on a nest upon a 
lake within a few yards of his house. He 
claimed it was the Pied-billed Grebe, and I 
had no reason to doubt the correctness of his 
claim, as the bird was in full view, and could 
easily have been identified with the excellent 
field glass in his possession. 

In the afternoon of the same day we visit-ed 
a large swamp to secure some sets of the 
American Eared Grebe. At one end of tlie 
swamp among some reeds we found at least 
thirty nests. Nearly all contained three eggs 
each, yet a few contained four eggs. They 
were uncovered with but few exceptions, and in 
the four sets which I took for my collection 
• incubation was quite well advanced. Upon 
Mr. Smith's suggestion I examined the eggs 
and found the upper side to be the warmer, 
which would hardly have been the case if they 
had been heated through vegetable decompo- 
sition. The nests were made of flags and a 
kind of swamp grass which grows abundantly in 
the lakes in this vicinity. This grass is not of 
a nature to easily decompose. I discovered no 
evidence of heat from that source. Further 
observation may lead to a change in views but 
from present light 1, must believe, first, that 
the (Jrebes sit upon their eggs for the purpose 
of incubation, and second that their eggs are 



not incubated through the heat generated by 
vegetable decomposition. Testimony from 
careful observers in the approaching season 
will dispel all uncertainty. Wm. Osboim. 

Loveland, Colorado. 



Nesting of the Mourning Warbler. 



On June 27, 1889, while watching a pair of 
Mourning Warblers {Geothlypin Philadelphia) 
feed their young, which had just left the nest, 
I discovered that there was in the vicinity at 
least one more pair of birds, and that their la- 
bors were not as far advanced as the others was 
apparent by the presence of the male only, 
which showed conclusively to me that the fe- 
male was at the time incubating a long sought 
for clutch of eggs, and at no great distance 
from me. 

I was in hopes tliat the male would soon find 
some insect in his movements through the 
bushes that would be choice enough for his 
spouse, but my hopes were in vain. 1 watched 
him for an hour and he was not out of sight 
more than an instant at a time, and during this 
period he acted as if he wanted to decoy me 
away from where I was so comfortably seated 
on a log. So I finally yielded and he led me off 
some seven or eight rods into a thick patch of 
undergrowth and briars and gave me the slip. 
I passed on through the clump and returned 
by a roundabout way to an old tree top which 
I could conceal myself in, and which was 
about three rods from my former position. 
From here within less than fifteen minutes I 
had the satisfaction of seeing him alight on a 
stump with an insect in his bill, and after 
looking around for a minute drop into a little 
bunch of hard maple bushes which were 
about five feet from the stump, and iu a short 
time I saw him return to the top of the stump 
without the insect. 

I suspected something, but held to my place 
of concealment until the act was repeated, 
when 1 went to the spot and commenced 
parting the bushes, whereupon .Nirs. Mounier 
came out, and although she api)eared quite 
seriously injured I think she would have lived 
had not I shot her a few minutes later. In the 
centre of the bunch on the top of a little 
stump about four inches across from where 
these bushes grew was the nest, which con- 
tained three eggs, which upon examination 
proved to be about one third incubated. To 
make the identity positive I collected both of 
the birds. 
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The nest, which is before me, was placed 
about eight inches from the ground, and is 
composed of weed stalks with layers of leaves 
mixed in, and is lined with fine black rootlets, 
which was in fine contrast to the eggs which 
were of a pinkish -cream ground color when 
taken, but at present are as follows: 

Egg No. 1. .71 X .56. Ground color creamy- 
white, marked with blotches of red dish -brown, 
and with lilac-gray shell markings. All of the 
blotches or markings with the exception of one 
(which is on the side) are on the larger end, in 
the form of a wreath. 

Egg No. 2. .72 X .58. Ground color creamy- 
white. All the markings are wreathed around 
the large end in blotches and spots of light 
reddish-brown, with lilac-gray shell markings. 

EggXo. 3. .71X.55. Ground color creamy- 
white with blotches and spots of reddish - 
brown about equally distributed over the 
entire surface of the egg, and a wreath of 
lilac-gray shell marking at the greater end. 

E. G. Tabor, 
Meridian, N. Y. 



Nesting of the Yellow-throated 
Vireo. 



Among the small birds there is no species 
more interesting to me than the Yellow- 
throated Vireo (Vireo JlavifronH) from whatever 
point of view it is considered, from his first 
advent in the spring to his latest hour among 
us. Promptly he announces his anival from 
the neighboring grove with his clear mellow 
whistle. The Warblers and the Finches may 
unite in a grand harmonious medley, and we 
listen to the melody as a whole and there is no 
distinctive feature, but when fiavifrons joins, 
or rather when he speaks, for his notes fail to 
unite in the chorus, so distinct is it, and 
though all the other birds are singing we hear 
only his note, clear, firm, steady, vigorous and 
deliberate. 

He seems quite as much entitled to the ap- 
pellation '^solitary'' as his blue-headed relative, 
for one bird or at most a pair is the univei'sal 
rule, but as there is no rule without an excep- 
tion so here are occasionally seen two males 
paying court to one female. It seems a very 
unsatisfactory stat« of things to the trio how- 
ever, and one of continuous conflict on the 
part of the aspirants to favor, and it soon ter- 
minates in the solitary status to at least one of 
tlie contestants. 

Having entered the matrimonial state, the 



pair are in no haste about nesting and family 
cares, but deliberately examine every tree, 
evei*y branch, and every spray, not unusually 
for even weeks, for a suitable fork from which 
to suspend the cradle. Having fixed upon a 
site after the most mature deliberation days 
and even weeks are sometimes consumed in its 
construction, and a masterpiece of the art it is 
when the finishing touches are put on, and the 
bits of lichen that supply the trimming and 
ornamentation are platted firmly and neatly in 
their places. The whole structure is very 
compact and firm, and securely fastened in 
place. I have seen them labor for a number 
of days at a foundation, and then have a storm 
with wind rise and tear it all away — which 
result is usually followed by abandonment. 

I have been amused to see the female fly- 
ing back and forth from her building nest to 
the nearest old fence where she gathered 
lichens and spiders' nests, materials largely 
used to secure the fragments to the spray and 
to each other, although not exclusively, for 
I have observed them draw largely from 
the webbing of the nests of the common 
bag worm {Clisiocampa americana) for that 
pui*pose, as does also her relation, the Red- 
eyed species. I have not seen the male bird 
ever attempt to take any part in building the 
nest, but he follows his mate deliberately 
about on her excursions after material, and ac- 
companies her back again, singing his best 
songs in his most vigorous manner at each 
resting place. I was exceedingly interested 
last year over the movements of a male bird 
which I observed singing his best from the 
summit of a lone hickory, and as I walked 
under the shade of its low branches he de- 
scended from his lofty perch, and with a harsh 
gutteral note began scolding at my intrusion. I 
paused under a branch and watched his strange 
evolutions as he came down within a few feet 
of my head. I soon observed the cause, as 
his nest was there and the female sitting 
snugly. He went directly to her and as she 
slipped quietly away he placed himself firmly 
in the nest and gazed over its walls with a look 
which seemed to say *'see me protect it, and 
die before r 11 surrender" —and indeed he 
would not leave till I almost touched him, 
such was his devotion, and as he at last moved 
to a contiguous spray he turned his head with 
a look of fury in his eyes which said as plain 
as looks could speak, **if I were only big 
enough Td fight you to the last." 

This species appeai-s to be often afflicted 
with parasites. I have seen nests that 
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swarmed with insects of that kind in such 
immense numbers as to destroy the young 
birds, or drive the parents away, so that they 
perished. I have also observed the bird singing 
in a tree pause between each song to peck 
among his feathers in a very ludicrous manner. 

I shall not soon forget an adventure I had 
in securing a set of eggs of this species, and 
which now adorns my cabinet. Tlie site was 
a lonely place in tlie woods, and in passing 
through its shades my attention was arrested 
by a pair of the birds gathering materials for 
a nest. On pausing to observe I soon found 
the location was in- a tall chestnut at least 
sixty feet from the ground, and in due time, 
equipped with a long rope, I essayed the cap- 
ture of the nest. The nearest limb was about 
eighteen feet from the ground, and the method 
of ascent proposed was to cast one end of the 
rope over this branch, making it into an im- 
provised ladder by tying short sticks into it at 
short intervals, and drawing it up and secunng 
the other end to an adjacent tree. The project 
worked admirably, and the ti*ee was easily 
mounted; the beautiful nest and eggs were 
made secure and the descent begun. Beneath 
was an uncanny place to fall — a dense tliicket 
of heavy brush that seemed scarcely penetrable 
— but the moment I trusted myself to the rope 
ladder in descent it parted. I tried too late to 
clasp tlie tree and tore my hands badly by con- 
tact with the rough bark. There was but a 
moment's time to think, but that moment was 
sufficient to till me with the direst alarm as 1 1 
recalled to mind the sort of landing place that 
awaited my coming. Only for an instant, liow- 
ever, and I could scarcely realize that the dan- 
ger was safely passed and I was gently standing 
like a wedge in apparently the only standing 
place, supported on every side by the stubs 
and st-akes the thought of whose sharp points 
had so recently alarmed me. 

A very singular set of this species was one of 
my captures a few years ago. There were only 
two eggs and there were a number of days' in- 
terval between their deposit. These were the 
largest eggs of this species I have ever seen, 
and one of them was of the purest white with- ; 
out a spot, the other heavily and boldy marked 
like a Kingbird's. 

I should fail to do justice to these little birds 
if I neglected to extol their virtues. Their 
whole lives seem devoted to the service of 
men. Their food consists of the insects in 
their various stages which infest our orchard , 
and forest trees, and the capture of an es- 
pecially fat caterpillar denuding the orchard of 



its foliage is a feast that calls forth their loud- 
est songs of rejoicing — which is high praise, 
for herein they rank without a peer. 

John N. Clark. 
Old Saybrook, Conn. 



Notes from Lake Forest, 111. 



I am laid up for a few days, the result of a 
fall from a tree; and thought I would send in 
a few notes which may be of interest. 

Last June I found a set of Wilson's Thrush 
containing three eggs of the thrush and seven 
Cowbird's eggs. The nest was on a limb pro- 
jecting over the sidewalk in a part of the 
town most frequented. 

Last winter has been a very mild one. Shore 
Larks, Redpolls and Lapland Longspurs have 
been here all the time. On January 1st I saw 
two Snowy Owls. 

February 8th, a boy brought me a set of 
three Great Horned Owls, and I found another, 
February 22d. A set of two was found here, 
March 1st. 

I have never noticed any articles regarding 
climbers. In trees such as we have here 
climbers are a necessity in collecting hawks, 
etc. I have had a pair made with double 
spurs, about an inch and a half long and bent 
to an angle of about 45°. I think that with 
this kind of a climber the feet are better sup- 
ported in climbing a tree, and the climbers 
catch into the bark much more satisfactorily. 
Besides, there is just about half the risk of the 
climber slipping when there are two spurs, 
that there is when there is only one. 

* W. C. Pratt, 
March 4. 1890. 



Large Set of Eggs of the Pewee. 

If I may be pardoned for mentioning some- 
thing about such a well-known bird I would 
like to speak of what I thought a remarkably 
large set of eggs. On May 4, 1888, I collected 
a Phajbe's {SayoniiH phcebe) nest containing 
ten (10) eggs. The nest was placed under a 
bridge and composed of the usual materials. 

I crossed this bridge several times every day 
during the time occupied in building the nest 
and depositing the eggs, and never observed 
but the one pair of birds. 

Incubation was slightly begun in some of the 
eggs. Mark B. MHIm. 

Macon, Mich. 

[The largest set of this bird's eggs that I 
know of was seven, and these were found in 
Chester C»)., Pa.— J. P, N.] 
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The Presence of McCovrn's and the 

Chestnut-collared Longspur in 

Southern Arizona, Near the 

Mexican Border. 

As these two Longspurs have, to my knowl- 
edge, been recorded but ojice from this terri- 
tory (Apache Co.), winter of 1887-88, John 
Swinburne, (Auk, Vol. V, No. 3), and as the 
prairie country east of the Rocky Mountains 
seems to be their principal habitat^ I was 
much surprised to find them among the com- 
monest species frequenting the elevated plat- 
eau in the vicinity of this post. They were at 
first observed associated with the Mexican 
Homed Larks feeding together in vast flocks 
during February. By March, however, the 
Larks began to pair and tlie Longspurs sep- 
arated, the McCown's staying about cattle to 
a great extent and in flocks of several thous- 
and, the majority being females. 

With the Chestnut-collared species, which 
were in smaller flocks, the males predominated. 
Single birds and groups of three or four were 
often seen flying overhead and off from the 
main flock. Although the country is dry and 
rocky it affords abundant food and shelter and 
is well suited to their habits. 

Otho C. Poling, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 



A Remarkable Set of Eggs of the 
Mountain Chickadee. 



The eggs of the Mountain Chickadee (Par us 
f/amheli) are usually faintly speckled or entirely 
unmarked, but I received a set last season 
which is so remarkable that it is worthy of 
description. 

Tlie nest was found in a hole in a tree, near 
Foi-t Klamath, Oregon, on June 8, 1889. The 
nest was made of hair and soft moss. The 
pirent bird was seen and fully identified, and 
the collector is familiar with the species, so 
that there can be no question as to the identi- 
fication. 

The nest contained six eggs, pui-e white, 
heavily marked at the larger ends with orange- 
rufous. On some of the eggs the markings 
are so heavy that they almost obscure the 
ground color. The size is normal, but the 
whole appearance of the eggs is brilliant, and 
entirely different from any specimens of this 
species that I have ever seen. J. P. N, 



The Evening Grosbeaks. 



Is this the Earliest Record? 

IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

Editor of O. <fe O.; 

You wished me to let you know the exact 
date my Evening Grosbeaks were shot. I 
shot three on the first day of January and two 
were shot by Mr. Clifford Burr the next day. 
They were all shot on maple trees. They were 
seen around here a day or two before they 
were shot. John Goulding, 

So. Sudbury, Mass., April 21, 1890. 



IN NEW YORK. 

Editor of O, & O.; 

I have to add to the already long list of 
captures of the Evening Grosbeak a ^ and 9 
taken on April 21st, from a flock of flve in 
hemlock woods. A, H, B, Jordan, 

Willsborough, Essex Co.. X.Y., April 21, 1890. 

The Evening Grosbeaks are staying late. 
Saw a flock of seven females April 28th. 

A, H, B, Jordan, 



Late Nesting. 



August 4, 1876, we found a ? Indigo bird 
building a nest which was about half com- 
pleted. August 11th, nest complete with 
four eggs. In due time four young Indigoes 
appeared, which we attempted to raise but 
failed; three died from injuries received by 
jumping from the cage to the floor before be- 
ing able to fly, the fourth died later while we 
were absent hunting. 

August 16, 1885, found a Song Sparrow 
lining a nest; August 26th, three eggs; August 
81st, one egg and two young just hatched. 
We were then called away, and upon our re- 
turn (three weeks later) found the nest empty 
but in good condition. Nest nine feet from P. 
F. and C.R.R. track over which from twenty- 
five to thirty trains pass every twenty-four 
hours. 

September 25, 1885, while squirrel hunting, 
a Mourning Dove flew from her nest to the 
ground feigning lameness. Nest on a horizon- 
tal beech limb against the trunk seven feet from 
the ground contained two young about a week 
old. All the above in Van Wert county, Ohio. 
Were not these late nesting dates ? 

8, Bader, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 
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A Series of Eggs of the Marsh Hawk. 



Mr. Ridgway, in liis Manual of North Amer- 
ican Birds, page 226, says that tlie eggs of the 
Marsh Hawk {Circus hudsonlus) are ** white, 
or bluish-white, usually plain, but often more 
or less spotted or blotched with pale brown." 
Ho also states that the number of eggs laid is 
from three to eight. The series now before 
me docs not agree with his statements, as none 
of the eggs are white, and none of the sets 
contain as few as three, nor as many as eight. 
Four eggs I consider is the sm lUost complete 
set of this bird, while seven is an extreme 
number. Four to six eggs is probably a cor- 
rect statement of the usual number laid. 

Set I. June 16, 1885. Riverside, Cal. Col- 
lected by E. M. Haight. Nest made of sticks 
and dry tules, on the ground in a bunch of 
tules wliich had been bent over. Four eggs, 
incubation advanced. Bluish-white, unmarked ; 
1.69xl.:J4; 1.72x1.37; 1.72x1.34; 1.75x1.37. 
This set contains the smallest sized eggs of 
this species that I have ever seen. 

Set II. June 8, 188:3, Ogle County, III. Col- 
lected by Perry Steele. Nest on the ground in 
a marsh. Five eggs, fresh. Bluish-white, 
faintly spotted with dralvgray. There are 
also a few small spots of drab on two of the 
eggs: 1.92x1.44; 1.88x1.35; 1.87x1.43; 
1.80x1.40; 1.81x1.38. 

Set 111. May 19, 1884. Natick, Suukway 
Swamp. Collected by J. H. G. Nest of sticks 
and grass, on the ground, with smi^ll bushes 
and high grass around it. Five eggs, fresh. 
Bluish- white; three of the eggs are spotted 
with dark gray, the other two are unmarked: 
1.78x1.42; 1.77x1.43; 1.74x1.37; 1.79x1.41; 
1.78x1.42. 

Set IV. May 8, 1886. Brushy Prairie, four 
and a half miles southeast ot Baxter, Iowa. 
Collected by J. W. Preston. Nest of coarse 
grass stalks and weeds for a rim, lined heavily 
with soft grass. Neatly made, on ground. 
Six eggs, advanced. Bluish-white. Four of 
the «»ggs are unspotted, but the other two arc 
faintly marked with dral)-gray. On three of 
the eggs there are very curious protuberances 
which are rough to the touch. They are firmly 
fastened to the shell, and appear to be some 
malformation of it, as tlioy will not rub off. I 
have never seen anything like these on any 
other eggs: 1.82x1.51; 1.85x1.43; 1.91x1.46; 
1.93x1.49; 1.90x1.45; 1.85x1.46. 

Set V. May 21, 1S89. North Stonington, 
New London Co., Conn. Collected by 
*' J. M. W." (C. L. Rawson). Nest in bog, of 



tangled and matted sheep laurel, on sphagnum 
foundation. Six eggs, fresh. Bluish-white, 
two of them faintly spotted with drab-gray, 
and the other four unmarked, except one 
which has a single spot of burnt umber: 
1.83x1.42; 1.80x1.42; 1.85x1.43; 1.88x1.48; 
1.82x1.43; 1.81 x 1.41. The finding of this set 
was charmingly described in The Oknithol- 
ooisT AND OoLOQisT for March, 1890, by Mr. 
Rawson. 

Set VI. May 18, 1884. Ci-anberry Bog, 
Preston, New London Co., Conn. Collected 
by **J. M. W." (C. L. Rawson). Nest slight. 
Four eggs, fresh. Bluish- white, one entirely 
unspotted, which was laid the day the set was 
taken, and the other three spotted with drab- 
gray: 1.85x1.44; 1.96x1.46; 1.78x1.47; 
1.97x1.41. Mr. Rawson visited this nest three 
tiinbs, taking the eggs at his third visit. He 
also got two other sets from the same pair of 
birds in 1884, and three sets in 1885. 

Set VII. June 9, 1885. Cranberry Bog, 
New London Co., Conn. Collected by 
**J. M. W.'' (C. L. Rawson). Nest embryotic. 
Five eggs, fresh. Bluish-white, two eggs un- 
marked, the other three distinctly spotted with 
cinnamon: 1.85x1.38; 1.82x1.36; 1.81x1.37; 
1.85x1.35; 1.87x1.38. Mr. Rawson took two 
other sets from this pair of birds in 1886. 

Set VIII. May 20, 1882. North Stonington, 
New London Co., Conn. Collected by 
»*J. M. W." (C. L. Rawson). Nest in big 
open bog, with few scattering maples. On 
May 14th the nest contained four eggs which 
were left to see if more would be laid. On 
May 20th it was iigain visited, and Mr. Rawson 
found it contained seuen eggs when they wei-e 
taken. All were fresh, and they are a truly 
remarkable sot. All are bluish-white. One of 
them is unmarked, three others are faintl}' 
marked with drab-gray, but the other three 
are marked more heavily than any other eggs 
of this species that I have over seen. Two of 
these have large blotches of fawn color, while 
the third has largo spots of burnt umber 
around the smaller end, and no one would 
recognize it as an c<rrr of Circus hudsonius. As 
Mr. Rawson well remarks (O. & O. for Febru- 
ary, 1884, Vol. IX, page 16): ** These were n»»t 
the more * accidental deposits of lymph,* re- 
ferred to by the late Dr. Brewer, as liable to 
appear on all plain eggs, but they presented a 
good superficial design, and the cloudy sub- 
shell coloring seen on average sets of Red- 
shouldered Hawks.'' They measure: 1.78 x 
1.45; 1.84x1.48; 1.85x1.45: 1.84x1.45; 
1.81x1.45; 1.76x1.45; 1.79x1.48. J. P. N. 
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Nesting of Annas Hummingbird. 



Of all birds the IIuminei*8 never fail to 
excite our admiration and interest, the more 
so when we remember th.it the New World alone 
is favored with their presence. Anna's Hum- 
mingbird (Trochilus anna)y our largest species, 
is as interesting as any bird I know. What a 
picture it makes poised in the air like a fairy, 
while it gently sips now from this flower, now 
from that, the nectar it so loves. 

Its flight is the very poetry of motion; and 
when it rests on a little twig or swings to a 
tiny, swaying vine like some Trogon of the 
tropics, and casts its little pleading eyes 
toward you, you almost lose the collector's 
instinct and worder if you are not a hardened 
wretch for once thinking of taking its pretty 
nest. But if you havea ** weakness'' for beauti- 
ful things, like most of us, you will probably 
appropriate the lovely nest and eggs if it is your 
good fortune to find it, and satisfy your con- 
science with the thought that Madame Hum- 
mer will soon build another. She must do it 
all alone for her lazy husband never offers the 
least bit of assistance. 

It is an interesting sight to watch the build- 
ing of a Hummer's nest. Often I have seen 
them collecting the soft cotton-down from 
willow catkins or from the cotton wood, and 
watched the bird make trip after trip to get 
the spider's web which they use with such 
marvellous skill. 

Trochilus anna is not very particular as to 
location when it begins to thinks of a home 
for its young. I have found their nests in 
orchards, in cactus and in fine cypress, eucalyp- 
tus and many other trees. I have seen them 
forty feet from the ground, and again so low 
that the cozy structure was discovered by the 
angry buzzing of the female as she flew from 
her eggs close by my head. I once saw a nest 
in a rather odd situation; it was in a locust 
tree where there were only bare limbs and 
twigs. Another example of a bird's idiosyn- 
crasy was a nest built about fifteen feet up in 
a eucalyptus. A dry twig had fallen among 
some groen leaves and shoots next the trunk 
of the big tree, and on this precarious foun- 
dation the Hummingbird had built its nest. 

Anna's Hummingbird doubtless raises sev- 
eral broods yearly, for nests are found early 
and late in the season. My earliest date is 
February I8th, incubation far advanced. Mr. 
A. M. Ingei-soU found a nest with eggs nearly 
hatched on January 14th. 

The Hummingbird is a cunning as well as 



skilful workman, and seldom makes its char- 
acteristic buzzing noise when building unless 
disturbed. It greatly objects to interruptions 
in its work, and is very pugnacious in enforc- 
ing its rights. I have seen one make a Gold- 
finch retreat most ignominiously when it 
pei-sisted in alighting close to the Hummer's 
nest. Instances showing the Hummingbird's 
extmordinary courage are numerous. They 
do not hesitate to attack the Western Ked-tail 
{Buteoborealia calurus) on occasions. 

The nest is usually completed in about nine 
days. The penod of incubation varies. A nest 
observed by Mr. James Hyde contained young 
birds in sixteen days. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the eggs are sometimes laid and 
incubation commenced before the bird has 
finished building the nest. 

It is not the easiest thing to find a Humming- 
bird's nest, the birds are such deceivers. Often I 
have twisted my head about in a surprising 
manner to follow a swift-speeding Hummer 
which stopped a moment about some tree to 
buzz and then suddenly darted down to settle 
on the nest. 

Sometimes they appear to fly directly past 
the tree containing the nest but turn in the air 
with wonderful i*apidity and go like a flash to 
cover their eggs. 

In size and construction the nest of Anna's 

Hummingbird varies greatly. Very often they 

ai e quite large for the size of the bird and 

decked with beautiful lichens and moss, and I 

remember one which was exceedingly shallow 

and built of nothing but willow cotton. 

//. R. Taylor. 
Alamoda, California. 



Failures. 



There are failures that at the last bring 
greater pleasures than unlimited success. The 
beginnings of my oological career sprang 
from the ill luck of a parent Meadow Lark. 
Her six pretty speckled eggs by mishap were 
thrown out of the nest, and there I found 
them safe and sound, but cold, and there was 
born the desire which started me collecting. 

As I peruse the journals of years past, ill 
luck seems burned on many a page. One 
entire winter had been spent in prepar- 
ations for a brilliant season among the lakes 
of Northwestern Iowa. The outfit was all 
ready, and so were two eager youths. Rains 
incessant, and cold winds set in early and 
lasted late. Wo succeeded in **muddingit" 
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two hundred miles, and had reached our field, 
when a telegram brought to my companion the 
sad news that his brother had died. Of course 
that ended one season* s collecting, and it 
might be termed a failure all round. 

Two subsequent spiings have found me 
travelling far for a notable hernory where there 
breeds annually two hundred ** Great Blues.'* 
To my real disappointment the feeble cries of 
nestlings greeted my ears each season. ' 

Bubo chances a nest in these woods now and 
then, and I think myself well acquainted with 
young Owls. One adventure with them will 
ever be vivid by the scars which mother Owl 
left me. 

Many years since a pair of Bald Eagles 
brought out two fine specimens of their kind 
within a half mile of my father's house, and 
when I discovered the nest it was not more 
than fifteen feet from the ground in a small 
tree, and that accounted for my failure to find 
it. 

All day I had wandered over the wild praines 
and through marshy tangle, and at sunset 
found a nest of the White Crane. Two fine 
eggs repaid well the effort. Night came on 
and camp was seven miles away. Cold clouds 
and a chill, frosty wind made a night without 
shelter a thing to be dreaded. I lost my way 
and became confused, for a number of very 
distant prairie fires sent up a reddish glow 
against the clouds. A heavy gun and a hunt- 
ing sack witli something of plunder made 
walking difficult. Near ten o'clock at night 
the beacon light in the window of a herder's 
shanty bade me welcome. But to this day 
I have more to regret the breaking of one of 
those precious eggs than the lonely night 
walk. 

Little things oftimes hinder our success. 
Such is the Cowbird. As a despoiler of 
homes she is preeminent. Little she cares 
whose domains she enters. Once I detected 
the little witch peering longingly at the new 
made domicile of a little Ruby-throat. I 
hoped she would deposit one of those lustre- 
less eggs, for I wanted it to tell of. How 
often has our joy at finding a rare and long 
sought nest been turned into disgust at the 
presence of Cowbirds' eggs and the remains 
of those which would have been a treasure. 

One trip I cannot forget. I took another 
fellow's dog with me to point a few Grouse 
nests. He was said to be good at it. He was. 
He pointed the nest and then ate the eggs. 

Then there is tlie old Black Crow. There is 
much of poetry about a» Crow, more of cun- 



ning, most of greed. I had hunted many 
days in one of the choicest ranges of lake 
and wood to be found in the North. Many rare 
nests were building. Hope ran high . A flock of 
unemployed Crows came into the woods and 
'* camped" three days. When they moved on, 
the best of my marked down sets of eggs went 
with them, among the rest a set of the Swallow- 
tailed Kite. 

My canvas boat I have mended. I have worn 
out a costly malarial fever and healed a broken 
shoulder, but my antipathy for his Sable ex- 
cellency grows even against my desire. 

J. W, Preston. 
Baxter, Iowa. 



Nesting of Wilson's Thrush in 
Pennsylvania. 



To most of the readers of the O. <fe O., sup- 
posing that they are New Englandei-s, the 
Wilson's Thrush (Turdus fuscescens) is in all 
probability one of the most common biixis 
breeding in their locality. 

But this is not so in Pennsylvania, for 
although the bird is a transient visitor in this 
State it seldom remains to breed. 

On the 26th of July, 1889, while on a picnic 
at Lloydsville, Cambria Co., Pa., and not 
having anything to do, I wandered up the 
mountain to pick whortleberries. Just as I 
reached the summit, a bird of the thrush 
family started up in front of me, and quickly 
disappeared in the brush-wood. On going to 
the spot she had left I found a nest and three 
eggs. Not deeming identification complete I 
marked the spot, and on returning about half 
an hour later I again flushed the bird, getting 
a better view of her; her tawny color, together 
with the position and composition of the nest, 
furnishing identification. As I did not expect 
to be in the locality again I took the set, 
though probably incomplete, together with 
the nest. 

The latter was placed a few incites above the 
level of the ground, presumably on the remains 
of an old decayed stump; but whatever it was, 
it was so covered with decayed leaves that it 
was difiicult to tell what the original founda- 
ti(m had been. 

The nest was composed of dried grass, root- 
lets, dead leaves and a shred-like bark, 
probably that of the gi*ape-vine. There was 
no lining whatever, except that in the inside 
the rootlets predominated slightly. 

The eggs, as mentioned before, were three 
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in number, of tlie usual light greenish-blue 
color. They measure: .93x.69; .88x.67; 
.89X.69, and were perfectly fresh, probably 
being the second set of the season. 

Lloyd^s station is situated on the side of a 
spur of the Alleghany mountains, and, accord- 
ing to the Pennsylvania State Geological Sur- 
vey report, of Blair Co., is 2,180 feet above 
tide, the nest being at least 150 feet higher, 
on the summit of the hill, making the altitude 
of the nest at least 2,300 feet above tide. This 
altitude was in all probability chosen by the 
bird to make up for the difference in latitude 
between this and its regular breeding local- 
ities. 

On another trip, sevei-al miles east of this, I 
noticed a pair of Juncos {Junco hyemalis) ap- 
parently making ** much ado about nothing," 
but on closer investigation 1 discovered a 
young bird lying on the ground, dead. This 
has no connection with the Wilson's Thrush, 
but it may be interesting to know that the 
Junco, although on the high mountains, breeds 
as far south as latitude 41° 20^ 

Fred O. Koch. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

[To the above instance of Wilson's Thrush 
breeding in Pennsylvania may be added that 
of a set of four eggs taken May 28, 1887, in 
Montgomery County, Pa., and now in my 
cabinet.— J. P. JV.] 



He Will be More Astonished Before 
the Year's Out. 



We have seen some, and heard of many, large 
things on wheels; but when it comes to wings, 
Dynamite's heifer not only takes the cake but 
removes the bakery also. While we do not 
doubt Dynamite for a moment we are forced 
to think he was wearing a pair of magnetic 
eyes or under the effects of an overdose of 
Mpiritus frumentiy possibly both. The two 
in connection with rarefied air would be liable 
to make a giraffe of a Calliope Hummer. 

Another great mistake in old Dame Nature, 
had she manufactured master Fred's chip- 
munk into a kid he would knock Buck Ewing 
out on base ball in the first half of the first 
inning, at any rate we would respectfully 
decline catching behind the bat where he did 
the pitching. As to Harrison's deer stoi*y 
and Cantwell's fog horn we remove our hat. 

MoMshack. 



Was the Change in the Common 
Names Popular? 



ONE OF MANY THAT ARE COMING IN. 

Editors of O, <fe O.; 

I notice your request in the April O. «fc O., 
asking readers to give their preference for the 
old or new names of the four species, 534, 540, 
546, 604. I for one prefer and think the old 
names more appropriate, as follows: 534 Snow 
Bunting, 540 Grass Finch, 546 Yellow-winged 
Sparrow, 604 Black throated Bunting. While 
on the subject 1 should like to mention several 
others which I consider the old name prefer- 
able to the new. They are as follows: 

OLD. 

231 Red-breasted Snipe. 
234 Red-breasted Sandpiper. 
648 Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. 

A. O. U. NEW. 

231 Dowitcher. 

234 Knot. 

648 Parula Warbler. 



Ornithologically yours, 



J. C. C. 



WILLING TO FALL INTO LINE. 

Editors of O. & O.: 

In your editorial column this month you ask 
for a vote in reference to the change in a few 
of the names of our common birds. I consider 
the A. O. U. check list the standard for our 
American birds, and if such ornithologists as 
Allen, Brewster, Coues, Merriam and Ridgway 
thought it necessary to change from the old to 
the new I, for one, think they are the best qual- 
ified to know; and it will be a very easy matter 
for us to conform to the new nomenclature. 
I, for one, shall vote for the A. O. U. names. 

W. H, i. 



doesn't deny BUT THE NEW NAMES ARE 
** DULCET." 

Editor of O, & O,: 

In accordance with your request in the 
April O. & O. that subscribers should send in 
a vote relating to their preference of English 
names of certain birds mentioned by yourself 
in that number 1 write to say that I am most 
decidedly in favor of the old titles, for besides 
being personally in favor of them, I think that 
they are the least local of any English names 
applied to these birds. 

The reason why I consider the old names 
more generally known is that they are those 
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used by the older ornithologists who wrote of 
our American birds, and in that way they 
became broadly known, if not ** standard." 

All of these birds, the Snow Bunting, Grass 
Finch, Black-throated Bunting, and Yellow- 
winged Sparrow are abundant only in a com- 
paratively small area, and it is only where a 
bird is very well known that it receives a local 
name, and it is hardly fair that such a name 
should be forced upon people who do not know 
the bird well, and therefore are not familiar 
with the signification of the term. 

When I saw the first list of English names 
of birds, which was arranged after the new 
** A. O. U." code and check-list, I was totally 
unable to imagine what a **Dickcis8eP' and a 
*' Grasshopper Sparrow'' were. 

Some of the new names are more poetic and 
appeal to the finer instincts with greater force 
than do the old ones, and I am very fond of 
poetiy, music, etc., but I donH want it in the 
wrong place, and one of those places is in 
ornithology. H. G. }\\ 

GIVES A GOOD REASON. 

Editor cf O. & O.: 

My vote is in favor of the new A. O. U. 
names. Think they are generally shorter, and 
that is quite a point in their favor. Am well 
pleased with the O. «fe O.. F. L. JT. 

New Hamburg, Pa., May 1, 1890. 



more appropriate name. I would say that, on 
the whole, I like the old names much better. 
Grasshopper Sparrow and Dickcissel are poor 
substitutes for Yellow-winged Sparrow and 
Black-throated Bunting; Snowfiake for Snow 
Bunting is fantastic, but a little too much so, 
I think. Pine Siskin also I do not like as well 
as Pine Linnet. But as to the other change 
which you mention, that of Vesper Sparrow 
for Bay- winged Sparrow, I must say I am in 
favor of, for I think it a most appropriate 
name, and we have birds enough named for 
the color of their wings. A. U, II. 



c.'s. 



DIVIDES HIS VOTES. 

Editor of O, <fc O.; 

In regard to the old and new names applied 
to the birds published in the late number of 
the O. <fe O., of which you wish the opinion of 
the readers of your journal, I would say that 
I am perfectly satisfied with the new names, 
but prefer using the old names of 534 and 604. 

B. IL D. 



CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FIRST UNITED 
FAMILY VOTE. 

Editor of O. <fe O.; 

I would say in regard to the changing of 
some names of the birds that my wife and my- 
self prefer the old names. We are very much 
interested in ornithology. **Snowflake" is the 
name of a potato, and it is not a very good 
potato either. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. K, 



HIS VOTE TIES THAT OF J. C. 

Editor of O. <fe O.; 

The April O. <fe O. to hand, and your refer- 
ence to the A. O. IT. and the common names 
noted. As an amateur ornithologist and oolo- 
gist I would say that I am greatly in favor of 
the new names for several reasons. Fii*st, 
because they are shorter, and secondly I think 
them more appropriate, that is as a general 
rule, in the new code. In the four mentioned 
birds No. 1 is very little changed and the change 
was really not necessai7; No. 2, I think you 
could not better the name as it is now; No. 3, 
I have not much to say concerning it as I do 
not know it; and No. 4, the name is shorter 
but I do not know where the new name comes 
from. I think there are other birds that could 
have been given that the comparison could 
have been brought out better. As a whole I 
think the verdict will be in favor of the new 
names. F. L. F. 



FAVORS THE OLD EXCEPT ** VESPER." 

Editor of O. d: O.: 

.Seeing the question in the April O. & O. re- 
garding the new and old names of certain 
species I will give my idea as to which is the 



PITS IN A SOLID VOTE. 

Editor of O. <fc O.: 

Having noticed in the April number of the 
O. & O. a desire for a popular vote upon the 
re-naming of some of our feathered friends, I 
for one say, stand by the old names evei*y time, 
names which are more descriptive and appro- 
priate than the new ones. Black-throated 
Bunting is by far a better name for our friend 
than the outlandish name of Dickcissel, better 
call it Richard Cissel and do away with nick- 
names. Why change a name for a new one 
that is no improvement, much less for one that 
is much worse? Give me the old ones every 
time, also Ridgway's nomenclature for me, if 
you please. Why all these changes by the 
A. O. U.? Is not the old good enough for the 
Union, or must they stir things upside down 
to let folks know there is such a Union*? 

Excuse the length of this, but I could not 
express myself with fewer words. S. i?. /. 
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Our Premium. 
Any mibscriber of the O. & O. who will send 
us a new subscriber with the subscription price 
of one dollar and ten cents extra to pay post- 
age, we will send them either birds' eggs, 
stuffed birds, or birds' skins to the amount of 
one dollar, by F. B. Webster's regular catalogue 
price, or if you prefer, supplies to the amount 
of 50 cents. Such syhncriptions must begin 
with the current number. This does not mean 
renewals by old subscribers. Now boys is 
your chance. 



Send in Your Vote. 
The lively interest taken by our readers in 
the change of the common names of some of 
our birds is just what we anticipated. We shall 
devote a portion of our space to communica- 
tions on the subject. In doing so we wish to 
hear from both sides and from all. Ornithol- 
ogists like others have opinions of their own, 
and we think what they want is a free me- 
dium in which to express it. The 0.& O. is 
the place for such expressions and when they 
get to us there is no committee of suppression. 



Off with the Duty. 
Your interests as ornithologists demand that 
there be no duty on birds' skins, birds' eggs or 
specimens of natural history, nor on any i 



goods that you require to carry on your study. 
The McKinleybill, no w under the consideration 
of Congress, does not favor your interests. 
You have votes, and although small in number 
let them count in favor of your interests when 
you are called upon to cast them. 



Pacts. 
Duty on goods that you are constantly using 
is not paid by foreigners, but is a tax on your- 
self, and designed to keep the price up on what 
you use. If you like to dance to that music 
then go for high protection. We prefer to get 
all we* can for our money. 



Brief Notes. 



Looking over the pages of the subscription book, 
Vol. VI, the year In which this magazine was changed 
tTom the Oologist, we And that there are only thirty- 
seven names on our present list that were subscribers 
at that time. They are : 
•J. A. Allen, J. M. W. 

Egbert Bagg, J. W. Lord, 

William Brewster, Geo. N. Lawrence, 

C. F. Batchelder, •F. H. Lattin, 

M. T. Bogart, W. H. I-ewis, 

C. B. Cory, Edgar A. Means, 

A. P. Chadboume, C. F. Neff, 

M. Chamberlain, Austin F. Park, 

J.N.Clark, F.T.Pember, 

William Dutcher, H. A. Purdie, 

•Oliver Davie, John H. Sage, 

Ruthven Dean, C. W. Strumberg, 

N. A. Eddy, J. Y. Stanton, 

B. W. Evermann, W. S. Semple, 
W. O. Emerson, J. Trombley, 

B. F. Goss, tF. B. Webster, 
Delos Hatch, •Jos. M. Wade, 

C. M. Jones. 

* Exchange List. f Publisher. 

Over a hundred new subscribers were added to the 
list the first of this year. The great trouble that we 
have to encounter is the fact that the life of ornitho- 
logical interest is short, we think as a rule not exceed- 
ing three or four years. 

On Sunday morning, May 4, 1 met H. G. Collins, 
printer, with an injured Woodcock which he had just 
picked up on Devonshire street, Boston. It was quite 
lively but injured in the head. It had evidently flown 
against one of the many electric wires which cover the 
city overhead. Jos. M. Wade. 

While on a collecting trip in the vicinity of Beverly, 
Mass., April 19, 1 shot a fine ^ specimen of the Pigeon 
Hawk. If this is a rare bird to this locality, please 
publish it. Frank A. Brown. [We do not consider it 
rare.— Ed. 1 

On the 28th of April I took a set of five Albino Blue- 
bird's eggs from a nest in a dead stump about eight 
feet up. All the eggs were perfectly fresh when blown. 
Fred W. Pashley, Forest, Ont. 

Lewando's Dye House, Boston, have exhibited in 
their window a stuffed cat in the act of washing a 
brood of chickens, part of which are hung out on a line 
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to dry. The piece, of which there are several duplicates, 
was designed and executed by F. B. Webster. The 
company have adopted it for a trade mark, and we are 
informed that they propose to use a lithograph of it 
for a calendar. 

Harry Gordon White is to have a six weeks' furlough 
which he will spend at the Magdalen Islands. He ex- 
pects to have a fine opportunity to collect in that 
locality. 

Walter Hoxie has returned from a collecting trip. 
We have just received an article on Seminole names 
which will be given to our readers in a future issue. 

W. Otto Emerson writes that he was to leave Hay- 
ward's, Cal., on the 14th, for Paris, France, where he 
will study art at the Academy of Julain, for two years. 
He will be obliged to give up his ornithological ex- 
changing during the time. We anticipate a call from 
him while on his way. 

During the first week of May reports came in from 
all quarters of the arrival of S])ring birds. W. P. Had- 
ley, Arlington, Mass., reported, the first of the week, 
Yellow, Parula, Prairie, Chestnut-sided, Black-throated 
Green, Nashville and Black and White Warblers, Oven- 
bird, Solitary Vireo, and Wood Thrush. We received 
the first Tanager on the 6th. 

March 28, Woodcock seen at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. 
Big Duck shooting at Three-Fathom Harbor. April 
13, Barn Swallows, Robins, Juncos, Song Sparrows, 
Blue Jays, Hudsonian Tits, Rusty Grackle and flocks 
of Fox Sjiarrows, seen. Harry Austen, Halifax. 

A list of members of the Colorado Biological Asso- 
ciation has been received. After June 1 the addrcsH of 
the secretary, T. D. A. Cockerell will be, 5 Prior Road, 
Bedford Park Chiswick, London, England. 

C. F. Newell sends in two large photos, one of Deers' 
heads, and the other of the entire animal. We have 
l)efore referred to that gentleman as being one of 
Maine's young taxidermists of promise. 

And now comes a very nicely executed photo of a 
group of Hawks taken by flash light at night by Henry 
Norris, son of J. Parker Norris, Esq. 

Harry Austen has a bear cub. It is a tame little 
fellow; sleeps in the room with him and is a family 
l>et. He offers it for sale. Anyone wanting such a pet 
has a rare opportunity. 

F. B. Webster recently purchased about 30,000 feet 
of lan<l at the Hazclwood station, Hyde Park, Mass., on 
which to erect buildings suitable to carry on the Nat- 
ural Historj' business. The museum building will be 
commenced at once. It Is located on the Old Colony 
rallroH<l, Providence division, seven miles out from 
Boston. Salesroom will be at the old stand, 409 Wa^h- 
iiigton street, Boston. 

We are receiving a number of letters from our sub- 



day a notice was published in the paper calling atten- 
tion to the adv. and threatening anyone who disturbed 
nests. It's one thing to threaten, but a horse of another 
color to execute. We have a threatening angel in this 
state, but our ornithologists don't appear to worry 
much. 

John C. Cahoon started for a four months* trip to 
Newfoundland early in May. He was well muzzled by 
a contract not to collect any specimens for himself, 
give any notes to the public, nor to go there again for 
three years. We are not sure whether he was required 
to leave his soul as security. And still they kick up at 
the lack of liberty in Russia, but money will compete 
with the Czar every time. 

William Brewster has added the Boston Turkey 
Buzzard to his collection. When that gentleman sees 
a good thing he appreciates it. Turkey Buzzards, and 
in fact anything from Boston, are not to be sneezed at. 

We now have a den of black snakes at our office, five 
crawling, wriggling, cold-blooded chaps. Noting the 
wish on the part of the people to exterminate the 
English Sparrow, we placed one of them in the cage to 
see if the proposition of the tinh commissioners to use 
them for food would lie approved by our pets. About 
that time Mrs. Maynard, the wife of one of our best 
known naturalists called and pleaded for the life of the 
bird. We could not resist and presented it to her. No 
use, the best friends of our birds are our ornithologists. 

Raleigh, N.C , April II, 1890.— O. «!fe O. duly received 
— is more beautiful than ever this year. I like the idea 
of putting one's 'speriences in Brief Notes, so will give 
our luck this season. 

Pine Warbler started building, March 4, twenty- 
three days earlier than last two years, but the sudden 
and violent changes in weather completely demoralized 
them, and eggs are not panning out as well as the 
uuml>er of nests found. 

Took three young Woodcock in down, March 19, and 
two sets of Brown-headed Nuthatch, March 24. 

Have found two nests (now about half finished) of 
Ye How- throated Warbler (Dendroica dominica) and zm 
glad to see a pair of Broad-winged Hawlu summoning 
up courage to fix up their last year's nest. 

Will somebody please solve this, it's been pitched 
into me several times : Two snakes met. No. 1 seized 
the other by the tail. No. 2 reciprocated, and each 
started to swallow the other. What was the result? 



Correspondence. 

More Facts on the Shrike Question. 

Editors of O. tfc O.: 

Have taken four Great Nortliern Slirikes 
scribers asking about Oliver Davlcs* new work on ^1^*** P'***t winter. Tile stomach of one con- 
taxidermy. We assure you all that we consider that it t tained a small pa.sshopper in addition to a 

will be a book that will repay you well if you invest in U,ood sized -wad" of hair and bones. The 
it. The publisher of the O. A O. subscribed for ten . i * ^i ^i ^, . , 

copic. personally. The subscription price is $5. Blanks | '^^ ""^*^|*^ "^^'^^ ^*^^^*^'* *^»^«^ contained the 
will be furnished ujmn application. $1 must accom- I ''wad" of hair and bones, but no insects. On 
panyonleras a matter of good faith. The work will , March 24, 18JH), (the last shrike of the winter), 
not be published except upon receivingSOO subscribers 1 1 observed a shrike take a small snaite about 
The name of each sulwcriber will be publlshetl in it, . i «. • i . . i , » i it. 

, ^. I > 11 •. 1 r^i »* t» • .1 twelve to eij^iiteen inches lonja:; I chased him 

aiul the numl)er limited. Give Mr. Davie a good j p*? v-« iiim 

end«»rscment. j f I'oin tree to tree, but c(»uld not get a shot at 

An exchange gives an account of a party who adver- ^*""- ^^ ^^^^ ^'^ droi)ped the snake and 1 took it. 

tised f.>r birds' eggn in a Nevada paper, and the next The head of snake was gone and a fair part of 
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body also. Ten inches of the tail part re- 
mained. All these facts are noted in a winter 
exceptionally mild, notably so in this section. 

C. C, Moixfield, 



Editors of O. <fe O.: 

In my notes on ** A Kite New to American 
Fauna" in your April number, the locality 
should read Monroe Co. instead of Dade. It 
was my mistake in copying tlie MSS. 

J. C, Cahoon, 



Editors of O. <fe O.; 

On April 2, a fine specimen of Golden Eagle 
measming seven (7) feet in extent was brought 
me to be mounted. It was poisoned in Altona 
Township, Pipestone Co. , Minn., by a boy who 
had a bait out for prairie wolves. It is the 
first specimen ever taken in this county to my 
knowledge. I think it is a rare bird in a tree- 
less country like this. A. D. Brown. 

ri]>e8tone, Minn.. April 5, 1890. 



An Unusually Large Eagle. 
Editors of O, <fe O.: 

Tour letter was over two weeks in reaching 
me after it was written, and I am very sorry 
to tell you that during one of our wind storms 
the door of the house in which my eagle lived 
blew open and he came out. Before we knew 
it, he ha4l attacked a physician, lighting upon 
his arm and sliowing so much fight that the 
doctor killed him with a club and left him 
lying where he fell. As he did not inform us 
we did not know of it until the dogs had 
destroyed the bird, so I cannot give you a 
sworn statement of his extent. I can only say 
that the room in which he lived was nine feet, 
three inches wide straight across, and he 
could not quite straighten himself except 
corner- wise of the room. We think he meas- 
ured nine and one half feet surely. He was 
quite tame with us but was very U'jtly to the 
doctor. Thanking you for your interest in my 
big bird, I remain sincerely yours, 

F. E, Carr. 

Lcwifitown, Ferj?u8 Co., Mont., Apr. 28, 1890. 



Editor O. <fc O.: 

Here we are all O. K. and right side up. 
Friday moniing I took a small boat on the 
Dartmouth side, and with a chap to do the 
rowing started out in quest of the Auk family 
and other members of the feathered tribe. 
On our way down the harbor 1 spied a boat 
ahead of us with two chaps in, who would pull 
like blazes for about fifty yards, drop their 



oars, jump up, slap their guns to shoulder, 
and sweep the waters in all directions; this 
they kept up until we caught up, and going 
ahead we kept eyes open, as we knew by their 
actions something was on the move. Sure 
enough, for in a few moments my eagle eye 
lit on a black object that was going for all it 
was worth for the shore. We shot our boat 
in that direction, when the object disappeared 
beneath the water, and appeared again, going 
behind us, at about fifty yards distant. I 
slung up my ten bore, there was a stunning 
report, and a charge of No. 4 shot swept that 
animal into eternity. Upon rowing up I was 
much surprised to find it an American Scoter, 
with hump bill, orange and yellow, and plum- 
age all black. I was glad to get it, and it's 
the first specimen of its kind I have ever shot 
so near home, and it is now mounted and helps 
to swell my already very large and varied col- 
lection. After gathering this chap in, we pro- 
ceed on our way, and meet with nothing further 
except Guillemots, that would get up far out of 
shot, until we got well down past McNab's 
Island, when we spotted four loons hugging the 
opposite shore. We immediately turned the 
boat and lit out. When we arrived upon the 
scene the Loons had deserted, all but one, and 
he seemed to feel perfectly secure, so we edged 
in our boat, drove him close to the shore, when 
he dove. I then stood up. backed out the boat 
about sixty yards and waited. All of a sudden 
up came the Loon behind us, but I was there 
as quick as he was, and a charge of No. 2, 
with five drams of powder behind it, laid him 
out cold, so we gathered him in, and after 
plugging him up with wool turned ag-ain 
towards the Island. By and by we caught 
sight of some Cock-a-wee, got pretty well up 
to them, when up they jumped. One chap 
took a sweep around us, and in turning to join 
the others, came rather too close, and again 
the ten bore spoke, and there was one Cock-a- 
wee less in this beautiful world. We picked 
him up and he proved to be a very fine male 
in the winter plumage. W^e then made for the 
lower part of the island and got to our destin- 
ation, all O. K., without any further interrup- 
tions from the songsters of the deep. There 
are just here two narrow strips of land running 
out into the bay, and the water comes in from 
the sea through a passage about 150 yards 
wide. Here we anchored the boat about mid- 
channel, and with guns in hand waited for the 
birds to show up. By and by, in comes a 
Cock-a-wee, and with the wind after him he 
cuts through the air at 1,000 miles a minute. 
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(more or less), off go two guus and off go the 
Cock-a-wees, large as life and twice as natural, 
and happy as a clam at high water. A few 
remarks dropped by my companion and self 
about not being prepared, shot too far behind, 
thought you would shoot first, etc., is all the 
consolation that is left us. 

In a litttle while we spy a large bird wind- 
ing his way up from the sea, and coming along 
with neck outstretched and wings going **two 
forty," as though he were afi*aid to let up for 
an instant, for fear he would drop. We say 
**Loon, lay low," and low we lay, and with 
anxious eye we follow the line of flight. Now 
he comes up, is right over the boat, when up 
go the guns, and Mr. Loon makes a mighty 
good attempt to spring through the air, but he 
is too late, for with two reports ringing out on 
the air his spring and flight in this world is 
over and down he comes, head over heels, and 
hits the water with a mighty thud which sends 
the gentle liquid splashing high up into the 
air. We gather him in, plug him up with 
wool, wrap in paper, and lay carefully in a 
box that I had brought with me for that pur- 
pose. After spending an hour or so and getting 
in an occasional shot, we decide that it is not 
good enough, and as the wind had risen and 
was very cold, calculated it would be more 
comfortable ashore, so turning our boat we 
made for the landing. On the way in we 
spotted two more Loons close to the shore and 
pulled quietly toward them, after getting 
within about 100 yards they dived toward us, 
and we knew that it was their intention to get 
outside of us, therefore we did not move but 
stood up in the boat, with guns ready. In a 
little while there was a splash and a plunge 
right within shot, but he was too quick for us, 
another second up comes the other, and this 
time my eye happened to catch him as he 
broke water and before he could dive, a charge 
of No. 4 shot took him in head and neck, and 
there he laid without a quiver, stone dead. 
We laid him to rest with the other and then 
making for the landing pulled up our boat, 
backed our traps, and made for my friend 
Bash ford's, wlio gave us a liearty welcome as it 
was three years since I had the pleasure of 
spending an evening with him and his good 
wife before. Wo spent the rest of the day 
wandering about the chores but secured no 
birds. 

After tea, about six o'clock, I took my gun 
and went for a place where I had shot six Blue- 
wing Duck out of eight in one shot three years 
before, as I felt sure if any were about they 



would show up there, as it was a favorite 
drinking place for the Blue-wing in the times 
gone by. I kept well under cover, and just as 
I g<»t to the brook I spotted a Blue-wing 
making for the woods (he had been in the 
brook drinking, and I had got between him 
and the sea), so up went the gun and down 
came the duck. I went and picked him up 
and ou turning around to get back to cover, 
there were the Blue-wings coming in and 
alighting in the brook, and just off the mouth; 
and there was I out of shot and no way to get 
at them, so I simply walked toward them and 
off they went, between fifty and sixty of them 
quacking like blazes. I laid down behind a 
rock, as I kenw they would cijcle back, and 
back they came, but out of shot, and passed 
overhead on to some other drinking ground. 
I waited for a little while, and two more 
coming I got in a shot, saw one tumble, marked 
the spot and got him the next morning. 

In the morning my companion was up at 
four o'clock, and went back to the brook, ex- 
pecting the Shell fowl would come in to drink 
at daylight, but none tui*ning up he followed 
up the shore and secured another Loon and 
two Widgeons. I turned out about nine, and as 
it was blowing a living gale we could not get 
out in the boat so shot around the shores, but 
only got one Gray Gull and a R. B. Merganser. 
In the afternoon, about three, we left for 
home, and a hard time we had as the wind 
wa« right down from the north, dead against 
us, and it was hard pulling. We did not 
strike the Dartmouth shore until after six 
o'clock, and I was very glad to step on the 
land. We saw none of Little Auks, or Murres, 
and I was very much disappointed as I had 
thought to have secured a good many specimens 
for you, but it's too late now in the season and 
I fancy they have all passed on or gone out to 



Speaking about Loons, are those we got the 
young of the Northern Diver? If so, how is it 
that we get none in full plumage in the winter 
time, and how is it that in summer time we 
get none but the old birds, and then always in 
the fresh water lakes and in full plumage, anil 
never see either old or young at that time of 
year in the salt water? Do you think that 
they are one and the same bird? I have 
stuffed a pair of them, the third one my man 
took to eat. As he says, they lay over the 
baked goose, but I don't hanker after them 
put up in that way, as goose is good enough f4>r 

Yours truly. 

Aunt en. 
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CURRIER'S TANNING LIQUOR. 

iA^HKT IS IT F=OR? 



With it you can tan an animal skin suitable for a mat, in from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours after it is taken off, and with very little trouble. With it 
you can tan the skins of Ducks, Gulls, etc. 

To Taxidermists and Sportsmen it will be found to be of great value. In 
every city and town there are parties who will use it, and, once trying it, will 
cause a steady demand. 



Currier's Tanning Liquor. 

FOR TANNING SKINS 

That are to be used for Mats or Robes. 

This Liqnor was used by Prof. Currier many years in preparing Sheep Skins 
for fancy mats. The ease and quickness with which it can be used will commend 
it to aU. 

OrRECTIONS FOR USE. 

Wash the skin to b( taoned, well, in strong so&p suds. This may be done 
«• sooa «• tli« akin to remored fk^m tl>» animal. Streteh.it on aboard, the 
flesh side out, let it remain till the water has drained off (not too dry). With a 
sponge, apply the Liquor to the flesh side (only) using care to dampen the entire 8«r- 
face, fairly well. It will act rapidly, and in a few hours the skin will be found 
tanned. With sand-paper or a scraper, remove the fat and flesh that may be on 
the surface, in thin skins using care not to scrape through. When this is done 
rub the surface thoroughly, with fine sawdust and plaster parts mixed, and the 
finish will be complete. Any degree of softness may be obtained by breaking the 
skin by rubbing. It can also be softened by going over the surface with a cloth 
saturated with sweet oil (not excessively), if it is desired to tint the finish, it can 
be done by the color that accompanies each bottle. 

I^T" In using the Liquor do not put on too much, as it is very powerful ; merely 
dampen with it. It will not injure the hands. .,^ 

PRICE $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 

(Sufficient to tan 12 fox skins.) 
SOLD BY DEALERS IN NATURALISTS' SUPPLIES, AND DRUGGISTS. 

F=RKNK B. iA^EBSTfeR, 

WHOLESALE AGENT, 
409 Washington Street ----.. Boston, Mass. 



FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS. 



FRANK B. WEBSTER - - 409 Washington Street. 

A PET BEAR FOR SALE. 

This lively little fellow, now about four months old, is very gentle, and as playful as a 
kitten. It has already formed a strong attachment for the members of the family. For par- 
ticulars, address 

HARRY AUSTEN, P. O. Box 4, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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EGG ^ COLLECTORS. 



LOOK AT OUR NEW PRICE LIST 



OF 



OOLOGISTS' SUPPLIES. 



COLLECTJNO BOX. Fig. 6, page 

B.» Pocket size '5. 

CALIPERS, to use in measuring eggs .«). 
DATA BLANKS, with space for 
name, locality, collector's name 
etc. ; large size, per 100 . . .20. 

Small size, per 100 17. 

DATA BOOKS, with stub, large size .50. 
Small size . .50. 
EGG DRILLS. Fig. 21, page C. 

Small size ^^' 

Fig. 20, page C. Best style, extra 
fine steel, 6-lnch handle, No. 1, 

3-.'J2 inch burr 25. 

No. 2, 5-.32 inch burr ... .35. 
No. 3, G-32 inch burr . . . .60. 
No. 4, 8-32 inch burr . . . .75. 
No. 5, 12-32 Inch burr . . .LOO. 
No. 6, 16-32 inch burr . . . 1.60. 
Same style, shorter. No. 1, 3-32 

inch burr 25. 

No. 2, 5-32 inch burr ... .35. 
No. 3, C-32 inch burr . . . .50. 
EMBRYO HOOKS. Fig. 11, page C. 

Very fine wire, with hantlle . .15. 

Withi)ut handle Ofi. 

ECU! BLOWERS. Fig. 0, page C. 

Best 25. 

heaper ifi- 



EOO MEASITRES. Steel, small . .75. Post-paid 

Postage .12 4-ineh and mm LOO. 

Post-paid. scis.KOIlS (Embryo). Fig. 44, page 

D. Straight points (cheap) . .25. 
', Fig. 44, page D. ^ine poiots .^ .50. 
*• ; Fig. 37, page D. Extra fine curved 

points, best for use ... 1.50. " 

Fig. 38, page D. Common curved 

)>oints 75. 

POCKET CASE. Leather. Con- 

tains No. 1 drill, 25 cents; No. 3 

drill, 50 cents; No. 5 drill, $1.00; 

best blower, 25 cents ; 2 embryo 

hooks, 30 cents; best scissors, 

$1.60; line forceps, 75 cents; 

(case value, $1.00) . 
POCKET CASE. Empty. Same 

style as Taxidermist's pocket 

case. Fig. 5C, page D . . . 
TRAYS FOR EOGS. Pastelmard— 

the most convenient form to use 

in the egg cabinet. Sizes 4x6, 

4x3, 3x2, 2x11-2, i)er dozen . 
CLLMBIXO IRONS .... 
PINK COTTON, per yd. .. . 

BEGINNER'S SET Drill, bk>w- 

pipe, embryo hook, 25 data blanks 



5.00 



1.00. 



.12. Postage ex. 
3.50. 



.35. 



♦ For illustrations, see Full Catalogue, which will be furnished, together 
with sample copy of the Oknitholo(;ist and Oologist. on receipt of lO cents. 



FrKNK B. iA^EBSTER, 



409 WASHINGTON STREET, 



BOSTON, MASS. 
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THOMAS HURST'S 

Artificial Glass Eyes. 

BEST IN THE MARKET. SEND FOR LIST. 

^- NEirt£ •*• SKINS. •<^ 



SKINS FROM FLORIDA. 

Reddish EEret— Red. 

•* White. 
Hybrid. 
Limpkins. 
King Rail. 
Florida Gallinule. 
Purple Gallinule. 
Black -necked Stilt. 
Swallow-tailed Kites. 
Mississippi Kites. 
Everglade Kites. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Andubon*s Caracara. 
Florida Screech Owl. 
Mangrove Cuckoo. 
Ivorv-billed Woodpecker O . 
Florida Night Hawk. * 
Chuck-wlirs Widow. 
1^* Two Snake birds in the down. .^^ 

FROM DAKOTA. 

A Lot of Franklin's Gulls, in young and 
winter pluiuage, $1.00 to $1.50, nicely 
made. Also 

Green wing Teal. 

FROM COLORADO. 

Clark's Nutcracker. 
Long-crested Jays. 
White-ihroated Swifts. 
Pigmy Nuthatch. 
Say's Phoebe. 
Yellow- headed Blackbird. 
Mountain Creeper. 
Pink-sided J unco. 
Williamson's Sapsucker. 



Red-shafted Flicker. 
Black-headed Grosbeak. 
Kingfisher. 
Western Wood Pewee. 
Prairie Falcon. 
Mountain Plover. 
Mountain Bluebird. 
Western Bluebird. 

FROM TEXAS. 

Texas Kingfisher. 
Frosted Poor- will. 
Nonpareil. 

Vermilion Flycatcher. 
Mexican Crested Flycatcher. 
Cassin's Sparrow. 
Baird's Wren. 

VICTORIA, 8. C. 

Plumed Quail. 
Band-tailed Dove. 
Sabine's Grouse. 

NEW YORK. 

Evening Grosbeak. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Black-bellied Plover. 
Stilt Sandpiper. 
Turnstone. 
Northern Phalarope. 
Red Phalarope. 
Red-breasten Snipe. 
Royal Tern. 
Black Tern. 
Dovekie. 
Knot. 

All very fine. 



Birds' Eggs. 



Don't fail to take advantage of the low rates on 

Single Eggs. 

Now is the Time. 

Soon as Surplus Stock is unloaded up they go again. 

Frank B. Webster, 409 Washin^on St., Boston. 
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EGG COLLECTORS, LOOK AT OUR NEW PRICE-LIST 

OOUOGISTS" SUPPLIES 



EGO DRILLS. Small wire drill fO.lS. Poat-paid. 



EGG DRILLS, Best style, extra fine steel. No. 1, 3-32 inch burr, short or long handle 

No. 2, 5-32 inch burr *' ♦* " 

No. 3, 6-32 inch burr " " ** 

No. 4, 8-32 inch bun- 
No. 6, 12-32 inch burr, long handle 
No. 6, 16-32 inch burr •• •• . . 



$0.25. Poat-paid. 

.35. 

JSO. 

.75. 
1.00. 
1.50. 



EMBRYO HOOKS. Very fine wire, 

with handle $0.16. Post-paid. 

Without handle 06. " 




EGG BLOWERS. Best 
Cheaper 



$0.25. Post-paid. 
.15. •• 



^ 



FINE FORCEPS, for removing' embr>'o, 

EGG MEASURES. Steel, small . $0.75. Post-paid. 
4-inch and ram 1.00. '* 



COLLECTING BOX. 
Pocket size 



$0.76. Postage $0.12 



DATA BLANKS, with space 
for name, locality, collec- 
tor's name, etc. ; large size, • 
perlO$ . .• . . $0.20. Post-paid. 
Small size, per 100 . .17. " 

CLIMBING IRONS . . 3.50. 

POCKET CASE. Leather. Con- 
tains No. 1 drill, 25 cents; No. 3 
drill, 50 cents; No. 5 drill, $1.00; 
best blower, 25 cents ; 2 embryo 
h(K)k8, 30 cents; best scissora, 
$1.60; fine forceps, 75 cents; 
(case value, $1X)0) .... 5.00 Post-paid. 

POCKET CASE. Empty. Same 
style as Taxidermist's pocket 
case 1.00. •• 




$0.76. Post-paid. 




Extra fine curved points, best 

for use $1JM). 

TRAYS FOR EGGS. Pasteboard— 
the most convenient form to use 
in the egg cabinet. Sizes 4x6, 
4x3, 3x2,2x11-2, per dozen . 

CALIPERS, to use in measuring eggs 

DATA BOOKS, with stub, large size 
Small size 

PINK COTTON, per yard .16, per lb. 

BEGINNER'S SET. Drill, blow- 
pipe, embryo hook, 26 data blanks .36. 



Postpaid. 



.12. Postage ex. 
.60. Post-paid. 
.50. 



1.00 



F^RKNK: B. iA^EBSTER, 

409 Washington Street ----- Boston, Mass. 
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Vol. XV. 



BOSTON, MASS., JUNE, 1890. 



No. 6. 



Notes on the Birds of Tioga Co., N.Y; 



Although I do not profess that this list is 
entirely correct, yet it is based on what I find 
in my note books. The numbers correspond 
to those in Ridg way's nomenclature. 

1. Wood Thrush. Common. Found in the 
woods and underbrush. Perched on some 
tree or bush the male pours forth his beautiful 
notes which make the woods ring. The nest 
of this species is placed in a small bush or on 
the ground, and is composed of dried grass and 
pine needles loosely put together, but quite 
bulky. The eggs, four in number, are of a 
light blue color and usually measure 7-8 in. 
by 5-8 in. 

7. Robin. Common. Arrives here on its 
northern migration about the 14th of March. 
Dui'ing the first week in May nest building 
commences, but I once found an industrious 
Robin who had her nest half built on the 5th of 
April. This is placed in an old shed, or in the 
crotch of a tree, and is composed outwardly of 
dried grass, weeds, mud, and is lined with 
dried grass. The eggs, usually four in num- 
ber, are of a light blue color. During this 
season the male Robins can be seen, as night 
approaches, fighting with one another, and 
calling to each other from housetop to house- 
top. Their food consists of worms, bugs and, 
during the fruit season, cherries and straw- 
berries. At this time they are of grvat annoy- 
ance to the farmers who put out fright tins, 
which fail to drive them away. About the 
last week in October they gather in large flocks 
and feed on wild cherries and mountain ash 
berries until the time of departure, which is 
less than a week. 

12. Catbird. Common. I find the favorite 
resorts of this bird to be along the river banks 
and small creeks. Their food consists of bugs 
and strawberries. The nest is placed in a bush 
or small tree, is composed of small twigs and 
is lined with hair and sometimes leaves. It is 



deeply hollowed and is quite compact. The 
eggs, usually four in number, are of a dark 
green color and measure as follows: 7-8 in. by 
11-16 in. As the last of September draws near, 
the Catbird departs for its southern home, not 
in flocks, however, but in pairs or singly. 

13. Brown Thrasher. This beautiful song- 
ster is quite a common resident, desiring thick 
brush for its nesting place. I have not had 
much opportunity to observe these birds in 
their haunts, and therefore cannot give much 
of a description of them. 

22. Bluebird. This beautiful little bird is 
one of the earliest to arrive, making its appear- 
ance about the middle of March, and some- 
times earlier. Immediately after mating, nest 
building commences; this is placed in a nat- 
ural cavity of a tree or deserted Woodpecker's 
nest; it is very- loosely constructed of dried 
grass, and is quite shallow. The eggs, four 
to five in number, are of a light blue color, and 
I believe instances have been known of their 
being found pure white. One set which came 
under my observation was found in a tele- 
graph pole and were all nearly white and sound 
and the measurement of one of them is 3-4 in. 
by 5-8 in. Two broods are often reared in one 
season. As soon as the young can shift for 
themselves they take to the fields with their 
parents to search for small bugs and wonns. 
As the last of October draws near both parents 
and young leave for the south. 

41. Chickadee. Common. Found in the 
thick woods and groves; their food consists of 
insects and flies. They also like the society 
of other birds such as Nuthatches and Kinglets. 
This little bird is one of the few who do not 
migrate, and seems as happy on the coldest 
day in winter as in midsummer. 

51. White-bellied Nuthatch. Common. Stays 
with us the entire year and lives on bugs, cat- 
erpillars and worms. 

.55. Brown Creeper. Common. This is 
another one of our winter visitoi-s. This bird 
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did not come under my observation until 1887 
when I shot the first one I ever saw, and the 
summer of 1887 when I had the good luck to 
find a nest. When first found it was not com- 
pleted. It was placed under a piece of baric 
which was on a tall dead tree and was about 
ten feet from the ground. I watched the birds 
as they built it. The male was quite diligent, 
and I noticed that when he came out before 
her he would creep up the tree four or five 
feet and then fly down (never crept) to the 
nest, and if she did not make her appearance 
for some time he would look in and they would 
have a little chat together. After awhile they 
would both come out and fly away. In a few 
minutes both would return and repeat the per- 
formance. After this I again visited the nest 
to find in it three fresh eggs; these I carefully 
packed in a small tin box, but in trying to get 
to a Sparrow Hawk's nest I lost the box. The 
nest was composed of the fine inner bark of 
trees and was very shallow. 

63. House Wren. Common. Builds in 
Martin boxes and natural cavities of trees. 
The eggs, six to eight in number, usually six, 
are of a pale reddish flesh color, covered with 
fine dots and sprinklings of a darker color. 
The measurement of the egg is 5-8 in. by 15-32 
in. Occasionally two broods are reared in one 
season. The nest is composed of sticks, horse 
hair and feathers, is v(jry bulky and neatly 
constructed; the hollow is quite deep. This 
pugnacious little bird is a very industrious 
nest builder, caiTying sticks three to four 
inches in length. 

1 15. Golden-crowned Thrush. Not common. 
Seems to desire the dense woods and under- 
brush . 

135. Red-eyed Vireo. Common. This little 
songster does not inhabit any particular local- 
ity. It is a great benefit to the farmer in the 
way of insect destroying, aud is constantly 
busy in this useful employment. The nest is 
hung from a crotch at the end of a branch and 
is composed outwardly of the inner bark of 
trees, paper, cobwebs, etc. It is lined with 
pine needles and is deeply hollowed. The 
eggs, four to five in number, are of a pure 
white, with a rosy tinge, and sprinkled with 
brown, mostly at the largest end. 

148. Great Northern Shrike or Butcher Bird. 
Common, but only as a winter visitor. Their 
food at this time consists of Sparrows and 
other small birds. I once shot one which hatl 
caught a Sparrow and had its head nearly 
eaten off. I 



151. Cedar Waxwing. Common. This bird 
is very useful in one way and quite destructive 
in another; useful, because up to the first of 
July their food consists of flies and insects; 
perched on the top of a tree they quietly wait 
for their prey to pass, when they dart out and 
often catch three or four flies before returning; 
destructive, because when cherries get ripe 
their food consists pnncipally of them. The 
Cedar Bird arrives from the south in flocks 
about the middle of March. Near the middle 
of May, immediately after mating, the nest is 
built. This is placed on a hoiizontal limb 
from twenty to thirty feet from the ground, 
and is composed of dried grass and weeds, and 
is lined with fine roots, pine needles, etc. It is 
deeply hollowed, and contains four to five eggs 
of a light bluish color with a slight purple 
tinge, marked more or less with blotches and 
spots of black and more obscure lines of 
purplish-brown. The measurement is 7-8 in. 
by 19-30 in. About the first of September 
these birds gather in flocks of fifty to seventy- 
five individuals. At this time they live on the 
berries of the mountain ash. As the last of 
this month expires they leave for the south. 

162. Purple Martin. Kare. 

153. Cliff Swallow. Rare. 

154. Barn Swallow. Common; breeds. The 
nest is placed under the eaves of a bam. It is 
composed of mud and is lined with feathers or 
fine straw, and contains four eggs, sometimes 
Ave. They are of a creamy white color spotted 
with two shades of brown, mostly at the larger 
end. The measurement is usually .76 by .56. 
Two broods are sometimes reared in one 
season. 

155. White-bellied Swallow. Common. 
Breeds. Builds its nest in stone walls and 
Martin boxes. The eggs are pure white in 
color and measure 3-4 in. by 17-32 in. 

157. Bank Swallow. Common. Excavates 
a hole in a sand bank after the manner of the 
Kingfisher, and builds its nest at the end of it. 
Its food consists of insects, of which it destroys 
great numbers. 

161. Scarlet Tanager. Has been quite rare 
up to the year of 1888, when I found them to 
be quite common in the woods. Although I 
have searched many times for their nest I have 
not been able to find one. The song of this 
bird is much like that of the Robin, only not 
as loud. Perched on the top of a tall tree, the 
male will sing for some time, and then dart off 
on its useful mission of destroying insects. 
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168. Parpk Finch or Linnet. Common in 
the spring and fall but does not breed. 

181. American Goldfinch or Thistlebird. 
Common. Seems to desire the companionship 
of man rather than the country, although it 
is occasionally found there. These birds make 
their arrival from the south about the last of 
March, and do not commence building until 
June. The nest is placed in a maple tree or 
willow bush, and is composed of thistledown 
and horse hair. It is deeply hollowed; the 
measurement of nest is 1 1-4 in. in width by 
1 3-4 in. in depth. The nest is also very neat 
and compact. The eggs, usually four in num- 
ber, are of a beautiful bluish-white color, and 
measure 82-48 in. by 1-2 in. As the middle of 
October draws near these birds congregate in 
immense flocks (at this time they live on 
seeds) and depart for the south. 

211. Chipping Span'ow. Common. Arrives 
from the south March 22d, or later, in small de- 
tached flocks. About the middle of May or a 
little later these birds begin nest building. This 
is placed in a crotch at the end of a limb of an 
apple tree, or in a small pine or evergreen. It 
is deeply hollowed and is very frail, often 
blowing down and spilling its contents. It is 
composed mostly of small grass and horse 
hair and is lined with hoi*se hair. The eggs, 
usually four in number, sometimes three, are of 
a light green color spotted and scrawled with 
black and obscure brown. The measurement 
of the egg is usually 14-16 in. by 1-2 in. Two 
broods are usually reared in one season. This 
little bird is one of the many victims of the 
Cow Bunting or Cowbird. As winter approaches 
some of these birds go south, but the majority 
of them stay with us the entire winter. At 
this time thei^* food consists of seeds which 
they find on the snow and pick off the woods. 

231. Song Sparrow. Common. Breeds. 
This little songster is one of the earliest to 
arrive and latest to depart. It arrives about 
the last of March. The nest is placed in a 
small bush or on the ground. It is composed 
of dried grass and is lined with horse hair. 
The eggs, four to five in number, are of a 
bluish-white color spotted and blotched with 
reddish-brown, thickest at the larger end. 
This bird leaves for the south about the last 
of October. 

E. S. English Sparrow. Don't mention him. 

237. Che wink. Common. Found in the 
thick brush and margins of the woods. 

235. Fox-colored Sparrow. Quite rare, 
found in the brush lots. 



242. Cardinal Grosbeak. Rare. I have 
only seen one of these birds. They seldom 
come so far north as this. 

244. Hose-breasted Grosbeak. Rare. But 
two of these birds have come under my ob- 
servation; those I shot and mounted. 

248. Indigo Bunting. Common in the sum- 
mer. Found along the country road. 

275. Bobolink. Common. Stays here just 
long enough to breed. 

258. Cow Bunting or Cowbird. This lazy 
little tyi*ant is very common, making its arrival 
from the south about the middle of March. 
Too lazy to build itself a nest the female de- 
posits her eggs in the nests of other birds, the 
principal victims of which are the Bluebird, 
Yellow Bird, Yellow Warbler and Chipping 
Sparrow. I have found as many as three eggs 
in one nest. As soon as the egg or eggs are 
hatched the ground bird wriggles and twists 
till it throws the other birds out. I remember 
once seeing a little Yellow Warbler feeding 
a Cowbird which was full grown. The meas- 
urement of their eggs is about 7-8 in. by 5-8 in. 
As the last of October draws near the young 
and old birds assemble in large flocks and 
leave for the south. 

261. Swamp Blackbird. Common. This 
bird is one of the earliest to aiTive On its north- 
ern migration, making its appearance about 
the middle of March. It arrives in large flocks, 
the males preceding the females a week or 
more. The nest is built in a small bush or 
hung from two or three cattail stalks. It is 
composBd of dried grass and weeds, and is 
lined with fine roots. It is deeply hollowed. 
The eggs, usually four in number, are of a 
light blue color, blotched and scrawled with 
dark brown and obscure spots of black. The 
measurements of a set of four are 1 in. by 
11-18 in., 3'i-3t5 in. by 23-36 in., 35-36 in. by 
22-36 in., and 1 in. by 23-36 in. These birds 
love the society of each other and breed in 
communities. I have found as many as twelve 
nests in a space of less than half an acre. Two 
broods are often reared in a season. 

263. Meadow Lark. Common. Breeds. 
Arrives here from the south about the first 
week in April. The flight is regular with 
short intervals of soaring. The nest is placed 
on the ground under a tussock of grass, and 
has a canopy built over it, leaving just room 
enough to enter. The eggs are four in 
number. Mr. Samuels says, ** Their color is 
generally nearly pure white, sometimes 
reddish- white with fine spots of reddish- 
brown diffused over the entire surface of some 
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specimens, in others thinly scattered spots and 
blotches of two or three shades of brown and 
lilac." One brood only is reared in one season. 
The stomach of one of these birds which I 
opened contained a great quantity of small 
bugs. 

271. Baltimore Oriole. Common. Breeds. 
Is a late arrival, making its appearance about 
the sixth of May, sometimes later. This 
beautiful bird seems to desire the society of 
mankind, and its nest may be found swinging 
high above his head in the maple, elm and 
willow trees. It is a vei*y ingenious bird, and 
takes great care in constructing its nest, which 
is composed of strings and rags, and is lined 
with horse hair. The eggs, four to five in num- 
ber, are of a bluish tinge blotched and scrawled 
with lavender and different shades of brown. 
This bird departs about August 30th. 

278. Purple Grackle or Crow Blackbird. 
Common. Arrives in large flocks about the 
middle of March. About the last of April 
nest building commences. This is placed in a 
pine or evergreen tree. It is rudely composed 
of dried grass, strings and rags, and is lined 
with fine roots. The dimensions of the nest 
are 3 3-4 in. wide and 3 3-4 deep. The eggs, 
usually four or five in number, are of a light 
blue color spotted and scrawled with dark 
brown and obscure lines and spots of different 
shades of brown. As the first week in October 
draws near these birds congregate in immense 
flocks and leave for the south, sometimes in 
in company with Redwing Blackbirds. 

282. Common Crow. Common. Some of 
them stay with us the entire year but the ma- 
jority migrate. They inhabit the dense woods 
and build about the first of May. The nest is 
placed on a horizontal limb, but generally in 
the crotch of a pine or spruce tree. I have 
found them as near the ground as fifteen or 
twenty feet. The eggs are usually four in 
number; their color is a light green covered 
with blotches and spots of different shades of 
brown. They vary greatly in size; a set of 
four in my collection measure 1 5-8 in. by 1 1-8 
in., 1 3-4 in. by 1 1-8 in., 1 3-4 in. by 1 1-8 in., 
1 5-8 in. by 1 1-8 in. The food of these birds 
consists of larvfB, small young birds and eggs. 
During the winter the pangs of hunger press 
them to the outskirts of the towns and villages. 

289. Blue Jay. Common. They are found 
in the wooded districts. Their fiight is regu- 
lar and they stay with us the entire winter, 
living on acorns which they have stored away 
for winter use. 



304. Kingbird or Bee Martin. Common. 
Breeds. The food of this bird consists of 
insects and great numbers of bees. The nest 
is usually built near some telegraph or tele- 
phone line where the birds sit and watch for 
their prey. It is composed of wool, weeds and 
small roots, and is lined with small roots. The 
eggs, usually four in number, are yellowish- 
white with a rosy tinge, and are spotted and 
blotched with light brown. This bird arrives 
from the south about the first week in May, and 
departs about the last of September. They are 
very pugnacious and soon drive away any hawk 
or Crow that comes near. 

312. Great-crested Flycatcher. Common. 
Found in the wooded districts. 

315. Phcebe. Common. Arrives in paii-s 
or singly about the first of April and lives on 
bugs and insects. About the third week in 
April nest building commences. The nest is 
very compact and deeply hollowed, being 
placed under the eaves of a barn or house, in a 
shed, under bridges or culverts, etc. It is com- 
posed of moss and mud, being lined with 
horse hair, smvll, dried grass and other soft 
materials. The eggs are usually four in num- 
ber, and are of a pure white color, some of 
them being spotted with light brown, mostly 
at the larger end. The eggs commonly meas- 
ure 3-4 in. by 4-1(5 in. 

320. Wood Pewee. Common. Found both 
in the dense woods and around the shade tree 
in the villages. The nest is placed on a dead, 
horizontal limb, and is composed of stringy 
lichens and fine grasses, wound on with cob- 
webs. It is lined with stringy lichens. Mr. 
Samuels, in his Birds of New England and 
Adjaceht States says, **The eggs are generally 
four in number. They are very beautiful, 
being of a delicate ci*eam color with blotches 
and spots of lilac and brown around the larger 
end. There are two shades of brown, one 
obscure, the other decided,^ even a lavender. 
The eggs are generally oval in shape and 
but little larger at one end than at the other. 
Length from .72 to .78 in., breadth from .54 to 
.50 in. But one brood is reared in the season 
in New England. The period of incubation is 
fourteen days." 

335. Ruby-throated Hummer. Common. 
Found around the marehy and swampy places. 
One nest which I found was placed on a hori- 
zontal limb of a small maple in the woods. It 
is composed of downy substances and is cov- 
ered with bits of lichens wound on with 
cobwebs. It is deeply hollowed. The meas- 
urement of the nest is 7-8 in. wide, 5-8 in. 
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deep. The eggs are two in number. The 
measurement of one in ray collection is 1-2 in. 
by 5-16 in. The weight of a Ruby-throat's 
body after it is skinned is 25 grains. 

351. Chimney Swift. Common. Breeds. 
Arrives here from the south in flocks. They 
are a peculiar bird and light only in chimneys. 
The manner of getting materials for building 
is as follows: They fly along until they get to 
a tree with a dead top, when they grab a twig 
and wrench and twist until they break it off. 
This is conveyed to some chimney that is not 
used, and is glued to the bricks with a glutin- 
ized substance which they make. The eggs, 
usually four in number, are of a pure white 
color, and usually measure 25-36 in. by 1-2 in. 

354. Whip-poor-will. Not rare. 

357. Night Hawk. Common. Their food 
consists of small bugs. 

360. Hairy Woodpecker. Common. Stays 
with us the entire winter, and lives on larvas. 

361. Downy Woodpecker. Common. Breeds. 
Does not migrate, nests in a hole which it 
excavates in a dead tree. 

371. Pileated Woodpecker. Very rare, but 
two of these birds having come under my ob- 
servations. These were shot by farmers. 

375. Red-headed Woodpecker. Not com- 
mon. Breeds. Excavates a hole in a decayed 
tree and lays its five glossy, white eggs on the 
chips it has made. The measurements of a 
set of five eggs now before me are 1 in. by 
23-36 in., 1 in. by 11-42 in., 1 in. by 23-36 in., 
1 in. by 23-36 in., 1 1-6 in. by 3-4 in. 

378. Yellow-shafted Flicker. Common. 
Arrives here about the fifteenth of March. Its 
nest is built after the manner of the other 
Woodpeckers in a dead tree. About the last of 
May the female commences laying. The usual 
number of eggs are seven. They are of a clear, 
glossy, white color. A set of seven in my col- 
lection measures 1 1-8 in. by 7-8 in., 1 1-8 in. 
by 7-8 in., 1 5-36 in. by 7-8 in., 1 1-8 in. by 7-8 
in , 1 1-8 in. by 7-8 in., 1 1-8 in. by 7-8 in , 
1 1-8 in. by 7-8 in. The food of these birds 
consists of larvae. As the middle of October 
draws near these birds get ready to depart. 
At this time they may be found in the fields 
and orchards living on bugs and wild cherries. 
About the middle of October they leave for 
the south. 

382. Belted Kingfisher. Common. Arrives 
on its northern migration about the second 
week in April and departs about the last of 
October. The nest is placed in a sand bank at 
the end of an excavation which is often five 



feet in length. The eggs are usually seven in 
number, and are pure white in color with a 
rosy tinge. The measurement of a set of seven 
is: 1 3-8 in. by 1 1-36 in., 1 3-8 in. by 1 1-36 in., 
13-8 in. by 1 in., 1 11-36 in. by 1 1-16 in., 
1 11-36 in. by 1 1-16 in., 1 11-36 in. by 1 1-16 in., 
1 11-36 in. by 1 1-16. The food of this bird 
consists of small frogs and fish which they 
kill by batting them from side to side on a 
limb and then swallow them whole. 

387. Yellow- billed Cuckoo. Common. 
Breeds. 

388. Black-billed Cuckoo. Rare. 
397. Barred Owl. Not common. 

4)5. Great Honied Owl. Not rare. Breeds. 
This bird likes the dense woods and under- 
brush. A friend, J. J. Loveless of Smithboro, 
N. Y., told me that he was coming home from 
butchering one evening when he noticed one 
of these owls flying along over the tree-tops of 
the woods. It would have passed over him 
but seeing Mr. L. he turned and charged on 
him. His first thought was to catch the owl 
if he came again, but remembering the scar 
on his leg which was caused by one of these 
birds several years ago he quickly changed 
his mind and began searching for a club. All 
this time Mr. Owl kept charging, which made 
Mr. Loveless hustle to avoid a collision. Fin- 
ally after making five or six unsuccessful dives 
the owl went off as if it were a common occur- 
rence to catch a man every day for supper. 
He supposes the bird smelt the blood on his 
hands. 

402. Little Screech Owl. Common in the 
winter. Lives on mice and small birds, and a 
farmer once told me that he caught one in his 
dove-cot which had killed a dove and eaten its 
head off. 

417. Pigeon Hawk. Not rare. Breeds. 
Lives on small birds, snakes and field mice. 

420. SpaiTow Hawk. Quite rare. Breeds. 
Builds in a natural cavity in a tree. I had the 
good luck last year to find a nest. It was 
about twenty feet from the ground and con- 
tained five young. I took them for pets. 
There were three males and two females. The 
food of this species consists of grasshoppers, 
small birds and field mice. 

425. Osprey or Fish Hawk. One of these 
birds usually stays around here eveiy summer. 

436. Red-tailed Hawk. This bird is the 
commonest of the Hawks. Its food consists 
of red squiiTels, small birds and great quan- 
tities of grasshoppers, occasionally a hen or 
chicken. Breeds. 
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439. Red-shouldered Hawk. Rare. Breeds. 

451. Bald Eagle. Not rare. While out 
hunting ducks last winter I wounded a Whistle- 
wing, and after chasing him around a while 
he took to tlie old device of diving and stick- 
ing just the end of his bill out of the water. 
I soon lost trace of him and went on but hap- 
pened to look back and saw an eagle trying to 
catch my duck. I ran back hoping to get a 
shot, but as soon as the eagle saw me he flew 
away. I saw three more that year, two of 
them at one time. 

459. Turkey Buzzard. Rare. But one of 
these has come under my observation; that 
was shot about five miles south of here. 

460. Mourning Dove. Not rare. Breeds. 
473. Ruffed Grouse. Common. Breeds. 

Affords fine sport for hunters. Lives in the 
woods and underbrush. Builds on the ground 
and lays nine to twelve eggs. They do not 
migrate but subsist on bugs during the wint'Cr. 

480. American Quail. Common. Breeds. 
Seems to prefer the fields and marshy places 
for its nest. Lives on grain, etc. Are very 
fine eating. 

487. Great Blue Heron. One or two are 
usually shot every year. Found along the 
rivers and creeks; lives on small fish and frogs. 

494. Little Green Heron. Common. Found 
along the river banks and creeks; lives on 
di*agon flies, small fish, etc. Breeds. Builds 
in trees. The nest is composed entirely of 
twigs and is lined with a few dried leaves. A 
set of four taken by me measure 1 1-2 in. by 
1 1-8 in., 1 1-2 in. by 1 1-8 in., 1 1-2 in. by 
1 3-16 in., 1 5-8 in. by 1 3-16 in. Their color is 
a sky blue; they are very coarse and rough 
looking. 

497. American Bittern. Very rare. One 
was brought to me to mount. This is the 
only one tliat has been seen in these parts. 

516. Killdeer Plover. Rare. But one of 
these birds has come under my observation. 

525. American Woodcock. Common. 
Breeds. Gives the hunter great pleasure. 

526. Wilson's Snipe. Found during the 
spring migration around the wet and swampy 
places. Arrives here in small detached flocks. 

557. Spotted Sandpiper. Common. Breeds. 
Lives on small bugs, lamprey eels and worms. 
Builds on the ground under a stone or tussock 
of grass. The eggs are a ** yellowish-drab 
color spotted and blotched with umber and 
sienna." The usual measurement is 1 2-8 in. 
by 7-8 in. 

580. American Coot. One of these birds 
is seen nearly every spring. 



594. Canada Goose. Occasionally stops a 
day or two on its migration. 

602. Black Mallard. Occasionally found in 
the spnng in the ponds and standing pools 
fit>m overflows. 

612. Green- winged Teal. Rare. One was 
shot here a time ago, only one ever seen around 
here. 

613. Wood Duck. Rare. 

614. Big Black Head. Not common. Found 
in the spring and fall in pairs or small flocks 
of three to five. 

620. Whistle-wing Duck. Common. This 
duck is one of the most common of the ducks 
which inhabit this part of the country. It may 
be found in the spring, fall and winter on our 
Susquehanna river. It is called Whistle-wing 
because after attaining the height of about 
fifteen feet its wings make a whistling sound, 
which may be heard for fully a quarter of a 
mile. When slightly wounded this duck dives 
and sticks just the end of its bill out of water. 
They are expert swimmei*s, divei-s and fliers. 
Their food consists of small flsh and musselF. 
Out of the crop of a full-grown male I counted 
sixty-one small shells and three pebbles. The 
full-grown males are very beautiful, their liea<l 
being of a glossy green, with a white puffy 
spot at the root of the bill. Their weight is 
from two pounds to two pounds and a half. 
They are fair eating. 

621. Butter Ball. This little duck is not raie 
but may be found in small flocks of three 
to six. It is very tame until after it has been 
shot at a number of times. Makes fine eating. 

623. Old Wife or South Southerly. Com- 
mon. Comes up the Susquehanna in the 
spring and fall in flocks of flfteen to thirty. 
They are expert swimmers, divers and fliers. 
Living on small flsh. Like numbers of other 
ducks when wounded it dives and puts just 
the end of the bill out of water. They are 
very tame but are not good eating. Out of 
the crop of one of these birds I took 52 small 
pike, most of them an inch long, and six or 
seven two inches long. A full-grown male 
often weighs two pounds. The favorite days 
for these ducks are when it is cold and the 
wind is blowing just after rain. 

638. Hooded Merganser. Rare. Seldom seen. 

731. Red-throated Grebe. Common. Found 
in pairs and singly; like the preceding species 
it dives at the flash of a gun and also lives on 
fish and they have the habit of eating their 
own feathers. 

732. Eared Grebe or Hell Diver. Common. 
Does not breed. Found here during the 
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spring, fall and winter. It is an expert swim- 
mer and diver, but is very awkward on land, 
and seldom takes to it. Like numbers of 
other divers it can dodge at the flash of a gun. 
The food of this species consists of fish and 
they also eat their own feathers. 

760. Great Northern Diver or Loon. Not 
rare, occasionally seen during the spring and 
fall; is an expert diver and swimmer. 

Alden Loring. 
Owego, N.Y. 



Summer Birds of Sudbury, Ontario. 



Sudbury, Out., Canada, is a flourishing min- 
ing and lumber village, situated at the junction 
of the main line and the Sault St Mary bi*anch 
of the Canadian Pacilic railroad, about sixty 
miles north of Georgian Bay and eighty miles 
north-west of Algoma. The entire surround- 
ing country is hilly; these hills, despite their 
rocky natui*e, being clothed with pine forests, 
large tracts of which were bumed out a few 
years ago, and thickly interspersed with those 
quiet little lakes so abundant in western Can- 
ada. The region is exceedingly wild and 
weird, quite uninhabited, except for some 
mining and lumber camps, which have located 
there only within the past decade. 

During the summer of 1889, the writer had 
occasion to spend ten weeks at Sudbury, and 
as a result of almost daily tramps collected 
the following observations on the avifauna of 
the district. The list c«>mprises some seventy- 
eight species, and while of course quite 
incomplete is as correct as the period of ob- 
servations would permit. Nearly evei^ bird 
mentioned in the list undoubtedly breeds at 
Sudbury; nevertheless, only those actually 
observed engaged in nidification are so noted. 

A.O.U. NO. 

6. Pied-billed Grebe. Tolerably common. 
Shot a well developed young $ on August 5th. 

7. Common Loon. Common. Breeds. Set 
of fi-esh eggs taken July 6th. 

51a. American Herring Gull. Occasional. 

129. American Merganser. Common. Breeds. 
The young of this and the next species are 
well developed by the end of July. 

131. Hooded Mei*ganser. Tolerably com- 
mon. Breeds. 

133. Black Duck. Black Mallard. Abun- 
dant. Breeds. 

144. Wood Duck. Occasional. 

151. Golden-eye Duck. Occasional or rare. 
Breeds. With large, downy young on July 18th. 



153. Butter-ball Duck. Occasional. Breeds. 

190. American Bittern. Tolerably common. 

221. American Coot. Occasional. Breeds. 

263. Spotted Sandpiper. Tolerably com- 
mon. Breeds. Fresh clutch of eggs taken 
July 1st. 

298. Spruce Grouse. Occasional. 

300. Ruffed Grouse. Abundant. Breeds. 

332. Shai*p-shinned Hawk. Occasional. 
Breeds. 

333. Cooper's Hawk. Occasional. Breeds. 
352. Bald Eagle. Occasional. Breeds. With 

well developed young on July 18th. 

360. Sparrow Hawk. Common. Breeds. 

364. Fish Hawk. Occasional. Breeds. 
July 12th a pair had young nearly developed. 

370. Great Gray Owl. One taken in the 
fall, 1889. 

373. Screech Owl. Occasional. 

375. Great Horned Owl. Tolerably com- 
mon. 

387 or 388. Cuckoo (species undetermined). 
Occasional. 

390. Belted Kingfisher. Abundant. Breeds. 

393. Haiiy Woodpecker. Tolerably com- 
mon. Breeds. 

394. Downy Woodpecker. Common. Breeds. 
402. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. Tolerably 

common. 

405. Pileated Woodpecker. Occasional. 
Said to be tolerably common during winter. 

412. Golden-shafted Flicker. Common. 
Breeds. 

417. Whip-poor-will. Tolerably common. 

420. Night Hawk. Common. Breeds. 

423. Chimney Swallow. Common in the 
village. 

428. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Saw 
one August 9th. 

444. Kingbird. Tolerably common. 

456. Phoebe. Pewee. Tolerably common. 

467. Least Flycatcher. Common. 

484. Canada Jay. Tolerably common. 

486. Raven. Common. Breeds. 

488. Crow. Common. Breeds. 

498. Red-winged Blackbird. Tolerably 
common. 

5116. Crow Blackbird. Common. Breeds. 

517. Purple Finch. Saw one ^. 

529. American Goldfinch. Common. 

540. Bay wing Bunting. Tolerably common. 

542a. Savannah Sparrow. Tolerably common. 

558. White- throated SpaiTOW. Abundant. 
Breeds. 

560. Chipping Sparrow. Tolerably common. 

567. Black Snowbird. Abundant. Breeds. 

581. Song Sparrow. Abundant. Breeds. 
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684. Swamp Sparrow. Common. Breeds. 
598. Indigo Bird. Occasional. 

613. Bam Swallow. Common in the village. 

614. White-bellied Swallow. Common in 
the village. 

619. Cedar Bird. Abundant. Breeds. 

624. Red-eyed Vireo. Common. Breeds. 

636. Black and White Creeper. Tolei-ably 
common. 

645. Nashville Warbler. Common. Breeds. 
Fresh eggs, July 5th. 

652. Summer Yellow Bird. Common. 

654. Black-throated Blue Warbler. Toler- 
ably common. 

655. Yellow- rum ped Warbler. Common. 
657. Magnolia Warbler. Common. Breeds. 

With large young on July 7th. 

659. Chestnut-sided Warbler. Common. 

667. Black-throated Green Warbler. Tol- 
erably common. 

674. Golden-crowned Thrush. Tolerably 
common. Breeds. 

679. Mourning Warbler. Common. Breeds. 
Nest with full-fledged young July 8th. 

681. Maiyland Yellow- throat. Common. 
Breeds. 

686. Canadian Flycatching Warbler. Tol- 
erably common. 

687. American Redstart. Tolerably common. 

721. House Wren. Tolerably common. 

722. Winter Wren. Common. Breeds. 

727. White-bellied Nuthatch. Tolerably 
common. 

728. Red-bellied Nuthatch. Tolerably com- 
mon. 

735. Black-capped Chickadee. Abundant. 

748. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Tolerably 
common. 

758a. Olive-backed Thrush. Tolerably 
common. Breeds. Fresh eggs July 4th. 

7596. Hermit Thrush. Tolerably common. 

761. Robin. Common. 

766. Bluebird. Common. 

A Ivan H, Alberger, 

Itbaca, N.Y., March 10, 1800. 



Some Indian Names of the Birds of 
Lake Superior Region. 



Just returning from a tramp to the Illicilli- 
waet glacier in the Selkirk Mountains, I en- 
tered the dining room of the Glacier House, 
the only hotel at Glacier, B. C. In fact, this 
hotel, the railroad station and the little houses 
of the Chinese help of the hotel, are the only 
buildings in the place. 



This entering of the dining room was pri- 
marily induced by a desire to appease a hunger 
whose existence was justified by the walk up 
to the glacier and back; then, on principles, I 
never miss a meal when I am at a hotel where 
I am morally certain of being obliged to pay 
whether I eat or not. It is policy to eat, and 
eat heartily, under the pressure of a positively 
unavoidable demand to settle your little 
account of three dollars per day. Then, too, 
it makes the landlord feel that you appreciate 
the food, and where the table is well supplied, 
you yourself may feel that you are getting 
your money* s worth. Besides, it prevents the 
too ]*apid increase in the number of million- 
aire landlords, and in this case the landlord 
was a soulless corporation, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Therefore, as my hunger 
was like the food, that is, first-class, I did eat, 
and found no difficulty, beyond a slight sti*ain 
before the giving way of a button brought 
relief, in compassing the entire bill of fai-e. 
Before me was a large vase of beautiful wild 
fiowei*s, almost all new to me, fresh from the 
mountains. They were likewise in front of jv 
young lady, who had just about reached the 
dessert when I began. As I did eat, and 
was rapidly overhauling the young lady, I 
made a mental summai*y of her, and as people 
will, tried to determine her position in the 
scale of humanity. I had not seen her with 
anyone, we two were the sole and only board- 
ers in the hotel —guests — I should say boarder- 
guests. She was ti'avelling alone. She was 
slight, short in stature, almost delicate looking, 
wore a blue dress, black curly hair and glasses. 
A quiet, unobtrusive dignity, a modest un- 
assuming appearance. She was talking to the 
waiter — waitress more definitely. Her words 
were precise, without any pedantic affectation, 
and she spoke so sensibly and evinced such indi- 
vidualistic traits of mind that I became more 
than ordinarily interested. I had seen her in 
the morning going out of the hotel as if she 
was simply going to walk on the plank plat- 
form, and without giving much thought to it 
had put her down as a traveller doing the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, seeing what she 
could from the car windows and the piazzas of 
the hotels, but not as one liable to go outside 
of the beaten track of the tourists. Of the 
schoolmarm species,! thought, perhaps a **blue- 
stocking." Now what was I to think of her? I 
soon made up my mind that my judgment 
was at fault. What her judgment of me was 
I know not, but my appeaitince would have 
justified her in calling the clerk to eject me. 
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When I heard her say that slie had walked ten 
miles that forenoon I mustered up courage 
enough to speak, not in opposition to her 
statement, but it was a good opportunity to 
speak, waiving entirely the formality of an 
introduction. The situation did not demand 
the usual form, so we chatted. The bouquet of 
flowers before her she had gathered that 
morning in her tramp. She was an enthusias- 
tic botanist. ** You wouldn^t think,^^ she said, 
"from my tramp of ten miles this forenoon 
that I had just recovered from a severe attack 
of pneumonia.*' That circumstance I ad- 
mitted hardly put her in the ranks of invalids. 

I found her a charming conversationalist, a 
keen, discriminating observer not only in the 
realm of botany, but in all the physical features 
of mountain scenery and in all forms of life. As 
I had just been shooting birds and collecting 
butterflies we had common ground for conver- 
sation and exchange of ideas. She could 
tell one bird from another, and not content 
with simply being aware that there was a con- 
crete thing called **bird" under her eye, she 
observed it with critical eye, noting its form, 
its colors, its characteristic movements, its 
peculiar song, and she could whistle and imi- 
tate the notes of birds admirably. She was vis- 
iting the Rockies, going through to the Pacific 
and then up to Alaska. This was not her fii*8t 
trip across the continent, having crossed once 
before over the same line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Her home was New York. 
She had just come from Banf, where, taking 
another lady as a companion, she had gone 
with a guide to Devil's Lake; had trolled for 
and caught the lake trout, one being seven 
pounds in weight; and had slept over night in 
an old camp or hut, the guide sleeping on the 
beach. A bear came around in the night but 
he did not molest the campers, and his tracks 
were discovered next morning. 

Stopping at Donald, which place I had just 
left, she entered into conversation with some 
of the old inhabitants about the birds, asking 
them what birds were found there. **0h ! there 
are no birds about here," " this is not the 
place for birds," **only a Robin or two and a 
Bluebird are found here." At the same instant 
her critical ear was distinguishing the notes of 
a dozen different species. All birds to them 
were Robins, Bluebirds, or ^^Chippere." They 
were not cognizant of any difference in the 
songs, if in fact, they heard the songs. 

My new found acquaintance was unique. 
She not only was observing bird life minutely 
but she was going to liave her guide shoot 



some specimens and she was to essay the 
task of skinning and making up the skins, 
although she had never tried it, but had 
merely been shown how. This speaks volumes 
for her determination and confidence. A copy 
of Coues' Key was in her possession. She 
was not a trained ornithologist but a careful 
observer. A year or two ago she had made a 
trip to the Nepigon region, to the north of 
Lake Superior, and had there taken an Indian 
squaw as a companion — a sort of chaperone — 
and with a young Indian as canoeman and 
guide, had camped on the shores of the Nepi- 
gon, aud with fly rod had caught trout A 
four-pounder was her greatest trophy, and she 
landed him unaided. This made me, a fol- 
lower of Isaac Walton, feel that I had met a 
companion indeed, one who had been very 
close and intimate with nature. She had plied 
the Indians with all sorts of questions, es- 
pecially in regard to bird life and the names 
of birds. The young man, her guide, was 
vei-y intelligent, and was educated, having 
studied in one of the colleges established by 
the Jesuits. He was " up " in Latin and was 
able to give reliable information. 

A Jesuit missionary, one of those patient, 
zealous workers among the Indians, seen so 
often in Canada had given her much in regard 
to the Indian names of birds, assuring cor- 
rect orthography and connect pronunciation. 

The subjoined list gives a few of the names 
with meaning, which she was kind enough to 
write out for me. It will be noticed that 
the name fits perfectly, either as a description 
of the bird's habits or as giving the individual 
note or song characteristics or some peculiar 
feature of form. She had practised under the 
tutelage of the Indians the proper pronunci- 
ation of the names, and herein in the soft 
Indian tongue lies the chief charm of the 
names. 

I was speaking to some of the hotel atten- 
dants, asking if the Canadian Jay or Moose 
bird, was found about Glacier. The guide and 
others did not know it. My lady friend suggested 
that I use the name Whiskey Jack. I did so 
and the guide knew at once. The name 
given to the Moose bird and the reputation h«) 
has and the disrepute he has fallen into 
among campers, the Indians of Lake Superior 
say are not justified by facts. He is called an 
intruder, a thief, a villain, a meddler. Not so; 
lonj; before man came, the Moose bird was 
here, these forests were hi8 home, he lived in 
peace undisturbed. Then came man, the in- 
truder, with no right to disturb him in his 
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home. Aud now when he comes around camp 
he is only asserting his rights to move as he 
pleases, and if necessary laying a simple tax 
on the intruding man. He is not to he de- 
prived of his own by man or frightened away. 
The woods and all they contain were his long 
before man came with his arrogating assump- 
tions. 

Now, who is the intruder? Notice the fit- 
ness of the names below. 

Cedar Bird, ** the bird that is chi^r Gi-avity, 
sedateness, quietness, occupying without 
attention or noisy display the uppermost places.' 
The attnbutes of a chief are his. 

Then Sandpiper, ^'he who dwells on 1 he beach,'*'' 
a dweller there, not a visitor. 

Whiskey Jack, Gwingwishi, following people 
to thieve. 

Gull, Guyosky being white. 

Crow, Aundik or Andiq, being black. 

Great Gray Owl, Ko-ko-ko-o, 

White-headed Eagle, Mii/ise or Megeze, 
rapacious. 

Loon, Maung, 

Fort William Indians, large; Nepigon In- 
dians, bi*ave hearted. 

White- throated Sparrow, Kekek, — name 
given by Fort William, Lake Superior Indians. 
Dah-Je-ba, name given by Nepigon River 
Indians. 

Robin, Kwushqua, — imitation of bird's cry. 

Osprey or large Fish Hawk, — Bid-je-gi- 
fcwonc,— bring fish to feed her little ones. 

Shrike or Butcher bii-d, Gl-bo-nan-si, — which 
puts itself across the way of other birds. 

Sandpiper, Chit-wae, — which dwells on the 
beach. 

Fish Duck, Au-sig^ — bristled crest 

Large Woodpecker or Black Cock, Mim^, 

Cedar bird, O-gi-ma bi-mi-shi, — the bird 
that is chief. 

Kingfisher, O-gush-ke-mu-ni-shi,— cut up to 
a point (in allusion to his head crest). 

Small Screech Owl, TTa-Je-ifco-ncm,— white- 
billed. 

Bluebird, Ja-w4-nok, — coming from the 
south, (Fort William Indians). The Nepigon 
Indians give another name. 

Chickadee, Ge-je-ge-Je-ga-nah-shij — imitation 
of its song. XT. K. B. 



Nesting of the Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker. 



This handsome Woodpecker is of common 
occurrence throughout temperate North i 



America, east of the plains, where it is re- 
placed by its varieties, the Red-breasted {Sphy- 
rapicus varius ruber) and Red-naped Wood- 
peckera {Sphyrapicus varius nuchalis). It, 
however, prefera its northern range in which 
to breed, and in favored localities it is one of 
the chai*acteristic summer birds. 

This species {Sphyrapicus variut*) was very 
abundant during the migrations at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., but very few i*emained to breed, 
owing no doubt to the small timber in the 
vicinity. Lake Minnetonka, fifteen miles from 
Minneapolis, however, is situated in what is 
known as the **big woods," aud this has 
always been a favorite resort for the Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker. It was my good fortune 
to spend the summer of 1B<S8 at this beau- 
tiful lake, and excellent opportunities were 
offered to observe their nesting habits. 

By May 15 th the woods were teeming with 
bird life, as it was the height of their migra- 
tions. Gay little Warblers were by far the 
most numerous, and such I'are species as Ten- 
nessee (Helmiathophnga peregrina). Cape May 
(Perissoglossa tigrina), Bay -breasted {Dendro- 
ica ca^tanea) were abundant. Even the Even- 
ing Grosbeaks {Hesperiphona vespertina) had 
not left yet, and their noisy notes could be 
heard in many directions. The Yellow-bellied 
Sapsuckers were constantly in sight, at times 
sitting on the top branches of the tallest ti'ees 
ready to snap up the first insect that showed 
itself. They are expert flycatchei's and live 
in a great measure on them. Othei-s were 
seen fiying from tree to tree in their peculiar 
undulating fiight. They are a very odd bird 
and will bear any amount of watching. Their 
actions at times are most comical. They have 
a habit of lighting on the trunk of a tree, and 
remaining in the same stupid position for a 
quarter of an hour or more at a time as if in 
deep meditation. At such times they will suf- 
fer themselves to be closely approached, and 
then they seem to wake up and appear greatly 
startled. Then they immediately dart around 
on the opposite side of the tree, and as you 
walk around it they will endeavor to keep the 
tree between you aud themselves, at the same 
time creeping to the top bi*anches, where they 
will sometimes lie fiat on a limb like a squirrel 
and in that position they are not readily 
observed. 

At this point the birds were mated and were 
always together. On May 16th I found a pair 
busily engaged in excavating a hole in a dead 
bass wood stump about thirty feet high. They 
had commenced to dig at a point about two 
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feet from the top of the stump, and at about 
the same distance still further down were two 
more old holes, probably last year's nesting 
sites. They had evidently finished * work on 
the first hole, and the next day they immedi- 
ately began to dig another hole about a foot 
below the first one. This they completed in 
two days as the wood was very soft. 

I visited the place several times daily, and 
sometimes I found the birds in one hole and 
sometimes in the other — the male as often as 
the female. Things were getting rather 
mixed, and to add to my consternation I dis- 
covered a new hole being excavated on the 
opposite side of the stump. In this case I 
always observed it was only the male that was 
at work, but I could not tell in what hole the 
female was laying. I thought, however, 
it was in the lower one, so on May 20th I 
opened it only to find it empty. I now felt 
satisfied that the nest> was in the upper one, 
and two days afterwarfls (the22d) I tore open 
this nest and as I reached <lown I felt eggs. 

What a delightful sensation there is about it! 
I brought them out one at a time until I 
had a nice set of five. I reached in again for 
luck and under the soft chips 1 found another 
— six. In I went again, one more — seven. 
This was all, for I removed the chips until 
they would not cover a Hummingbird's efif^. 
They were perfectly fresh as I could see the 
yellow yolk through the glossy shell. 

In ctmsidering the matter I found that in 
order to lay one egg each day they must have 
begun on the 16th, tlie day they finished dig- 
ging, unless they Inid more than one a day. 
Both the Florida Gallinule and the Sora Rail 
lay more than one egg a day to my certain 
knowledge, but whether the Woodpecker did 
or not I am of course unable to say. 

Just as I started up the stump, the male bird, 
who was on the eggs, flew to a neighboring 
tree and set up a plaintive cry like Ki-i Ki-i 
shrill and drawn out. When I came down the 
birds flew immediately to the ragged hole 
where their nest was, and first one bird 
would take a peep in a dazed sort of way, then 
the other; finally the male mustered up 
courage enough to venture inside, but soon 
came out, and after a short consultation both 
flew off. 

It was a matter of wonder to me how the 
birds could enter a hole so small as they did. 
The enti*ance to this nest was by measurement 
but an inch and three-eighths in diameter, and 
to my eye perfectly circular. It went straight 
in for a distance of about two inches and then 



tuKiied abruptly down and gradually assumed a 
pear shaped form, wide and spacious at the 
bottom with a floor of soft chips. 

In the meantime I had located another pair 
building in an iron wood stump. I profited by 
my first experience and traced the nesting 
tree by the chips scattered about. The stump 
was about fifteen feet high, and leaned at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. The nest 
was within a foot of the top and on the 
underside. 

On May 28tli I opened this nest. I first cut 
a suitable tree with a good crotch at the end, 
and this I placed firmly against a tree and 
ascended without difficulty. But to open the 
nest was quite another thing for the wood was 
dense and solid and thoroughly seasoned. My 
dull hatchet would hardly make a mark on it, 
and what was worse, every time I struck the 
stump it would shake and vibrate so that 
there was danger of the eggs being broken. 
I finally succeeded in reaching the eggs by 
** chewing*' off the top of the stub by keep- 
ing doggedly at it with the old relic that had 
served as a wire cutter and coal chisel among 
other things. 

The nest contained a set of five slightly 
incubated eggs, and whole much to my surprise, 
as when I was making the opening a great 
many large chips fell in. 

My next was found June 3d, at a height of 
about fifty feet in the dead top of a large 
Maple. This nest was also discovered by the 
presence of chips from the nest. It contained 
five fresh eggs. 

On June 28d, as I chanced to pass the stub I 
had secured my set of seven from I saw a 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker fiy from the same 
hole that the previous set had been found in. 
Upon an examination I found another set of 
four incubated eggs, and what is more I found 
a small runt egg in the hole on the opposite 
side of the tree. The nint egg was about the 
size of a Phoebe's and contained no yolk. 

The birds seem to prefer the society of man 
rather than the seclusion of the woods, as 
all the nests found were within a hundred yards 
of a large hotel, where trains and steamboats 
were moving about. 

The eggs are very small for the size of the 
bird, barely exceeding in size those of the 
Hairy Woodpecker, but are quite different in 
shape, being more of a true ovate, and con- 
trary to previously published accounts, those 
eggs collected by myself are very glossy. 

I must not forget to mention a peculiar 
trait the birds have of lighting on telegraph 
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poles and pounding on the wire as it pa^es 
over the glass insulation. The result is a loud 
singing sound that can be heard a long dis- 
tance. While the wire is vibrating they will 
stretch out their necks or cock their heads to 
one side as if enjoying the sound hugely. 
Sometimes several will be scattered along the 
line ** telegraphing*' to each other. Any 
resonant body will be selected on which to 
'^drum *' as it is called, such as loose shingles 
and tin cornices of houses, or hollow limbs 
of trees. I once saw one go so far as to light 
in the stack of an old locomotive and sound 
the key note of that. Geo. G. Cantwell, 

Lake Mills, Wis. 



Further Notes on the Cowbird, with 

kemarks on the Nesting of the 

Prothonotary Warbler at 

Quincy, Illinois. 

Until the season of 1880 I had not been 
aware that the Cowbird {Molothrus ater)^ ex- 
cept on rare occasions, laid its eggs in Wood- 
peckers' nests or similar cavities used as 
nesting sites. 

During a two weeks' collecting trip to Lima 
Lake in May, 1889, while searching for Warblera' 
nests, and in particular those of Protonotaria 
citrea^ I found, out of some seventy or more 
nests of this species examined, that no less 
than eleven nests contained the eg^ or eggs of 
this parasite. 

While usually these nests were in holes 
more or less enlarged and not deep, I noted 
on two or three occasions tliat, while the Cow- 
bird's eggs were in the nest the cavity was just 
large enough to permit the Warbler to enter 
and apparently too small for the Cowbird. It 
is also characteristic of this Warbler to re- 
main close about the nest at all times to avoid 
being deprived of their home by some neigh- 
boring pair, for there are more birds than 
nesting places in the localities searched. 

On several occasions a hole would contain 
a nest and fresh eggs with still another nest 
built on top of it, also containing eggs, thus 
showing that some pair had driven off the first 
occupants. Several of these two-story nests 
which I brought home with me got somewhat 
cruslied in packing, and the eggs were found 
broken within them. 

Still another nest was found, in which two 
females had laid, contained nine eggs which 
were of two different types and piled up on 
top of each other. Both females were near 



I and they appeared quarrelsome during the 
time I watched them. 

On this tiip I found one nest of the Ken- 
tucky Warbler containing but a single Cow- 
bird's egg which the female was patiently 
incubating. (There was one chipped egg of 
the Warbler on the ground near the nest) I 
passed the nest daily for a week, each time 
flushing the female at close quarters, and 
finally I destroyed the egg, which was then 
nearly hatched, and took the nest Another 
remarkable instance was reported to me by my 
friend George L. Toppan, Esq. of Chicago, 
Illinois. In this case the Cowbird had 
deposited its egg in the nest of a Cliff Swallow. 

Otho C. Poling, 
Fort Huachaca, Arizona. 



Are the Changes in the Common 
Names by the A. O. U. Popular? 



FAVORS THE OLD. 

Editor of O. & O.: 

In Apnl number of O. & O. your request an 
expression of preference in regard to old and 
new names of four birds. 534 has always been 
known here as Snowflake, so I like the change. 
The other names I prefer as they formerly 
were. One name may sound more pleasing 
than another. My neighbor's name is **Sara," 
should I call him **Ben" every one would 
laugh. J, W. P.—Penn, 



APPRECIATES EXPRESSION OF POPULAR OPINION. 

Editor of O. A O.: 

Your invitation in April number for a pop- 
ular vote on the names of the four birds men- 
tioned, renders good service to ornithology. 
Beginning with the Snow Bunting, A. O. U. 
534, the change of the name to Snowflake does 
not appear to me a change for the better in 
any way. In the first place the old name 
Snow Bunting is the generally accepted one 
both in America and British Islands. A bird 
with a common name so well established, it 
seems to me, should retain it. Although it is 
often called Snowflake, the fii*st name is the 
one by which it is most widely known and 
always has been. Considering the difficulty 
often of understanding what bird is meant by 
its common name, it is better to keep the one 
most used or established, especially when such 
name is the best descriptive one. The name 
Snowflake might not be always undei-stood to 
mean a bird, which Bunting always does. 
The bird itself cannot be fairly compared to a 
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snowflake in autumn when the plumage is 
much mixed with hrown; only towards spring 
does the white predominate. Snowflake has 
been more locally applied than Snow Bunting, 
so why not retain its universal name? Many 
of the same remarks equally apply to our 
American Gi*ass Finch. Its habit of running 
before us on roadsides is a much more recog- 
nizable feature to most people than its song. 
In some parts of New England its sweet song 
at sunset has received its desei*ved attention 
and earned the name Vesper SpaiTow, but 
outside of that locality it is generally recog- 
nized as the Grass or Ground Sparrow. Those 
who are not acquainted with its song (by far 
too many) would never know what bird is 
meant by Vesper Sparrow, therefore that 
name would only mystify rather than enlighten 
the uninitiated. In regard to the Yellow- 
winged Sparrow I am not so positive, as it is 
harder to see than hear it during the summer 
season, while in the fall the young are easily 
seen and there and then characteristic colors 
readily recognized. On that account I should 
rather retain tlie old name. The same reason- 
ing applies to the Black- throated Bunting, he 
tells his own name; but as to Dickcissel the 
great uninformed may well ask what the 
dickens does that mean? II. H, — N, J. 



A VOTE FROM ONE OF THE PILLAIiS OF THE 
O. & O. 

Editor qf O. & O.: 

How quickly one's eye catches the familiar 
letters of his own name! Oh, if one could 
only recognize a bird by an slight a glimpse! 
I opened the last number at page 77, and in a 
second my eye was arrested by my own name, 
and when I read and found (hat I was one of 
the ** only thirty-seven " wasn' 1 1 proud? And 
very good company I found myself in, too; 
any one would be pleased to see his name side 
by side with the other thirty-six. However, 
this was not exactly what I started out to 
write; I wish to record my vote in favor 
of the new names on poetic and on common- 
sense grounds, both. Even their opponents 
seem to agree that they sound better, and 
they are, taken as a whole, much shorter. If 
you add to the four proposed by yourself the 
three olTered by 'J. C. (■.*' the old names 
have one liundred and nineteen letters to the 
new ones seventy-six. Tlireo and four word 
names are not wanted when one word ones 
will answer. I am not. as a general thing, in 
favor of changes, but when a change is an 



improvement let us have it; and certainly the 
A. O. U. has done a great thing for us in 
making a standard, and even if there is an 
occasional name, to which we can not all sub- 
scribe, it is so little bitter with so much 
sweet that we should all join in holding up 
the hands of the Union. 

B, A. G.-'N. r. 



don't believe in fubtuer confusion. 

Editor of O. & O.: 

In regard to changing names of birds, I think 
it Was a bad plan. They will never lose their 
old ores, and I think they previously had 
names enough and good ones, too. 

The Bay winged Bunting of Wilson and the 
Grass Finch of Kidgway now appear on the 
A. O. U. list as the Vesper Sparrow. It stands 
to-day a Bunting, a Finch and a Sparrow, what 
will it be next? As for Dickcissel it is a jaw 
breaking name and does not sound American. 

Put me down as favoring the old names. 
Ridgway's is good enough for me. 

J. B. P.— Mich. 



THANK you! our SUCCESS WILL DEPEND 
UPON THE HELP OF OUR READERS. 

Editor of O. & O.: 

Noticing in the April and May numbers of 
the O. & O. that you desired a full vote of the 
subscribers of that magazine, I desire to say 
that I am heartily in favor of the revised 
** A. O. U.'' names. I think they are up with 
the times and much more applicable to the 
species. 

I also desire to add a word in pi*aise of the 
O. & O. It is a first-class ornithological mag- 
azine and always a welcome visitor to both my 
wife and myself. Wishing you abundant suc- 
cess, I remain, 

W. F. W.—N. T. 



NO BETTER AUTHORITY THAN C. J. M. 

Editor of O. & O.: 

I cannot refrain from congratulating you 
upon the appearance of the May number of 
the O. & O. I have followed the fortunes of 
this publication from the little sheet, first 
issued by Willard so long ago, to the present 
time with great interest, and I can assure you 
that the present number is by far the best that 
has yet appeared, without any exception. You 
are now filling a want long felt in this country 
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for a magazine devoted to the interests of the 
ornithologists (and of course oologists also, for 
the interests of those who study birds and 
their eggs are inseparable), a magazine of fre- 
quent appearance, filled with matter that is 
appreciated by all, written in a manner that, 
while it is highly scientific and instructive, in 
every sense of the terms, does not shoot over 
the heads of more than one half of its readers, 
bnt can readily be understood by all. 

I, personally, have only one fault to find, 
and that is your publication is much too small. 
We want more of the same sort and another 
year we trust that you will give us more. 

Now a word or two in regard to the votes 
you are receiving as to the opinions of the 
ornithologists of the country about certain 
English names given to certain birds in tlie 
A. O. U. check list. I think getting such 
opinions, a step in the right direction: sti-aws 
most surely show which way the wind blows. 
Let us keep in mind the fact that the birds of 
our country belong to us as a people. Any 
one of us, or a few of us, may band together 
and name them what we please, but these 
names may not necessarily express the ideas of 
the majority of the great army of ornitholo- 
gists which now fill our land from ocean to 
ocean. Now what I want to see expressed in 
this matter is the /ree, unbiased opinion of 
each and every one who is interested in the en- 
nobling pursuit of scientific knowledge. The 
very acme of the spirit of progress lies within 
this sentiment. Therefore, gentlemen and 
brothers, let us have your opinion, we already 
know that of the committee of the A. O. U. 
who made the changes; that is recorded, now 
let Mr. Webster record yours. 

Here is my opinion: I vot« most decidedly 
for no change, and to go a step farther and I 
have never made the matter a secret, I say that 
in the adoption of the Latin names of birds, or 
rather in deciding which name of two or more 
ought to be applied to a given species, in cases 
where this has been a mooted question. I 
should say that where a name has been in cur- 
rent use in this country for let us say a period 
of twenty-five years, it ought to stand. I 
should have adopted that incomparable work 
of Prof. Baird's, the old-time Bible of the or- 
nithologist, the ninth volume of the Pacific 
R. R. Survey, as a standard and never have 
gone beyond that. Yes, gentlemen on the 
other side of the question, I know all about 
what you will say. You will ask me ** What 
constitutes universal usage?*' I answer that 
a name that has been in current use in this 



country for any one of our birds for a long 
period is the name that should be applied to 
that bird, be that name Latin or English, for 
our use, perfectly regardless of what names 
may have been used by any foreigner. Now 
this brings me to one point that I wished to 
make, and that is to ask you, Mr. Editor, in 
recording the sentiments of the various orni- 
thologists who wiite on the subject to give 
the name of the states in which they reside. 

C. /. Maynard. 
Newtonville, M2188., June 6, 1890. 



Flour Moth. 



The American Naturalist for February con- 
tains an exhaustive article by J. J. Bell on the 
Flour Moth {Ephestia kuhniella)^ an insect 
newly imported from Europe, to which country 
it is indigenous. If this insect increases as 
rapidly as other European importations, not- 
ably the Cabbage Butterfly {Pieris rapae) and 
the English Sparrow {Passer domesticus), the 
damage that it will do will be incalculable, 
for here we are confronted with a pest whifh 
attacks our most important food product, and 
that in its manufactured state, so that our only 
remedy is to keep it out, since if it once gains 
a hold on a lot of flour, it is only by the merest 
chance that the entire lot is saved from total 
destruction. 

The larvjB spin their web throughout the 
flour, completely matting the whole substance 
together, and one season, so rapid is their 
increase, will suffice to so infest a mill that 
the only sure remedy seems to be the old 
Japanese one, viz., **Burn it down.'* [ 

It is hoped that immediate steps will be 
taken to crush out the last vestige of this pest, 
since its increase means a damage of millions 
of dollars to one of our most important 
industnes. 



Seven Eggs of the Arizona Hooded 
Oriole in One Nest. 



Four eggs is the usual set of the Arizona 
Hooded Oriole (IcteruM cucullatus nelsoni), but 
Mr. Theodore D. Ilurd has very kindly sent 
me a set of seven taken near Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, on May 6, ISUO. This number is un- 
precedented, and must be considered unique. 

J. P. N. 
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EditoriaL 



Spare the Sparrow. 

And now the Massachusetts legislature takes 
up the English Sparrow extermination ques- 
tion. They may be a nuisance, gentlemen, but 
why not let them live ? Your Bobolink is as 
destructive a nuisance when on his southern 
trip. The Robin and the Cedar Bird are not 
welcome visitors to the cherry tree, and we 
might mention others that have certain pe- 
culiar faults. A colony of the Sparrows may 
locate in an undesirable place, and we would 
not object to driving them off, but let it be by 
individual action. We always maintain that 
the collection of birds should be allowed for 
purposes of study and art, but we emphatically 
object to the enactment of a law to exterminate 
any bird. It is monstrous, unwarranted and 
cruel. 

Uncalled f(»r, as the people are quite cap- 
able of handling the question individually, 
when necessary. 

Shortsighted, as it will begin a class of 
destruction by those who will kill merely for 
sport, and will not discriminate, but shoot 
anything that Hies. 

Wo sincerely trust that our readers will 
overlook the few petty and imaginary faults 
of this little creature, and shield it from the 
attacks of the same people who are continually 



charging us with the destruction of bird life. 
Xever have the collecting ornithologists, so far 
as we have observed, offered, proposed or in- 
stituted a plan so directly liable to annihilate 
God's creatures as those who manufacture 
laws by the mile **to protect them ?'' 



Brief Notes. 



Just now many of our readers are lookinfi; over the 
collection of eggs that has resulted from the spring's 
work. The majority of you have taken them without 
gectinjr a permit, and quite rightly, as we do not think 
the Almighty ever intended to delegate that authority 
to any one ; it i4 an individual right and will so be 
regarded by us all. In so doing we must not overlook 
the fact that we are inseparably interested in bird 
protection. They once gone, and our pleasure and 
entertainment is a thing of the past. We would im- 
press upon you to be careful of your collections. Keep 
your eggs in drawers where you can examine them 
without unnecessary handling. Every egg accidentally 
broken requires another to take its place. The greater 
the care you take the less you require. Some of our 
collectors who have large collections will tell you that 
they seldom lose any. They make them go a long ways. 

No law could force us to kill, or prevent us from 
feeding a small lot of English Sparrows that remain at 
our back door throughout the year. 

The sportsman demands the protection of Grouse. 
The season opens, with improved gun and dog he falls 
in with a covey of a dossen to twenty and kills them all, 
nor does he stop here. He would keep it up every day 
for the whole season. The ornithologist would take 
two or three. The sportsman eats his, feels good for 
an hour. The ornithologist preserves his, and they 
last him a lifetime, and afford hours of pleasure to 
him and his friends. The*1aws in this State protect the 
sportsman and interfere with the ornithologist. 

The Massachusetts S. P. of C. to A. olTers 1000 cards 
to be distributed, on which is offered a reward of $10 to 
any one who will convict an ornithologist of killing a 
bird. Is it not about time to shift that matter on the 
sportsman? Why not try your hand at stopping him? 
Perhaps you think boys are safer game. 

Oliver Davie's "Nests and Eggs of North American 
Birds" should be in the hands of all. We do not pre- 
tend to be sole agents for it, but we will present a copy to 
any subscriber who will send us three new subscribers. 

Rarb.— F. H. Kennard, Chestnut Hill, Mass.. reports 
two Pileated Woodpeckers at that locality, May 3. 

Neckties made of rattlesnake skins, tanned, are one 
of the latest Southwestern novelties. They are orna- 
mented with the rattle. 

One of our correspondents again refers to our In- 
larging the O. & O. We are ready to, when our sub- 
scription list warrants it. We send out thousands of 
sample copies, but depend on paid subscriptions to pay 
printer's bill. 

N(» Rats about the O. & O., If the printer did say so 
in the advertising column last month. 

Quite a number of our subscribers have ordered 
Davie's new Taxidermy. "Let the good work go on." 
Subscription blanks furnished on application. 
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C. E. Hoyle, of Milbury, is the centre of Natural 
History interest in his locality. He has quite a fine 
collection, and from what we hear, many of his young 
friends are having the lienellt of it together with his 
advice and assistance, and it is not a money making 
scheme. 

Is there not a little unnecessary tinting, when the 
assertion is made that the English Hparrow is driving 
off our native birds? We do not notice it, and also 
have Jaith that our native birds can look out for their 
own interests. 

Who is the " well-known *' ornithologist of Buffalo, 
N.Y., that has lately published a work on birds in 
which, if we judge from press quotations, he has 
devoted his energy mostly to attacking the ornitholog- 
ical members of the Agassiz Association? We should 
think that organization would present him with an 
easy chair in which to spend the remainder of his days. 

The Summer Hat. 
At the Hub.— Celia. ** Jennie, I have given up the 

idea of wearing a bird on my hat, it is so cruel.** 
Jennie. "Why.Celial What will you wear?" 
Ceiia. •' Why, I bought me a lovely bunch of feather 

flowers, a cluster of pompons, and three silver- tipped 

quills." 

At Gotham.-- Enthusiastic clerk. ''Ah, madam, 
allow me to show you some artificial birds. This one, 
of Impeyan and Hummer, is exquiKite, made by hand, 
regular mosaic work !" 

Mrs. Tenderheart. ** Oh, how artistic, just the thing. 
I am so glad that I have found a substitute for birds. 
I did hate so dreadfully to see the dear little things ])ut 
to such a use. Do you think thrte would be too many? 
Also had I better not have a spray of colored Egret to 
match?" 

At Chicago.— Motherof blooming daughterto clerk. 
** I think I will have the hat covered with a Swan. Let 
the head project over front. Spread the wings, line 
them with Eagle quills, and have a )K)mpon of Duck's 
wings. Make it strong so it will last till the exhibition." 

Homer L. Bigelow sailed on the 7th for Newfound- 
land, where he will spend some three months, devoting 
the time to ornithological study of that section. He 
will represent the O. & O., and it his trip Is successful 
we hope to be able to lumlsh our readers with notes of 
interest from that section. 

Frank A. Brown, of Beverly, Mass., reports finding a 
set of six eggs of the Red-bellied Nuthatch {Sitta cana- 
denns) on May 23, 1890. The nest was composed of 
grape-vine bark, dried grass, etc., in a hole in a maple 
stub, ten feet from the ground. The hole was al>out 
eight inches deep. The eggs measurtd .02 x .49 ; .63 x .49 ; 
.6;x.49; .62X.&2; .62x.49; .61X.60. 

The Crow's Fondness for Chicken.—U Is getting 
so now that the farmer and poultry raiser have more to 
fear from the ravages of the Crow than from all others 
of the feathered tribe. He will come down into the 
door-yard, right under the farmer's nose and fly off 
with a chick, and the old '• scare-crow " of by-gone 
days has no effect upon his nibship when he is after 
his favorite morsel. Why is it that, until lately, we 
have heard nothing of this habit of the Crow? Is it 
something new of him? I for one have noticed it 
only for the past two years.— [S. R. Ingersoll, Ballston 
Spa, N.Y. 



South Framingbam, Mass., May 17. 9 Virginia Rail 
and ten eggs taken. Incubation, four to six days. Lo- 
cality, east side Milford Branch R.R. south of Fram- 
ingham. F. £. Cooml)S. 

The list given in May issue, as being subscribers in 
1881, and appearing on our books for 1890, only included 
thoee who had been continuous and taken the O. & O. 
in their own name. 

George O Cantwell has removed to Colorado Springs, 
Colo. We have received some notes from him which 
will be published soon. 

Frank A. Bates (Editor) wiU surt on the 21st for a 
trip to the Dead River region, New Hampshire. This 
district, near Mount Nancy, while only comparatively 
a short trip from Boston is almost unexplored. 

A Yellow-breasted Chat, Uken at Arlington Heights, 
Mass., June 6. W. P. Hadley. 

The small auxiliary barrel, made to slip into a 12- 
guage gun, in which can be used .32-cal. shells, is 
becoming quite popular. They shoot well and make 
little noise. 

As previously noted, c<msiderable effort was made 
during the past season by Bost<m sportsmen to intro- 
duce in this state game bints from the west. The 
attempt is one that is of great interest to us all, and 
we hope that our collectors will refrain from sbimting 
any of the quail species. It is an easy matter to obuin 
specimens for our use from the west, far m»»re so than 
to procure them alive, as hai been done by these gen- 
tlemen. Let us all unite in assisting what will i>e a 
future benefit. Remember, self-denial will be an im- 
portant feature. 



Correspondence. 

Evening Grosbeak in Michigan. 

Editor of O. <fc O.: 

I see in tiiis journal a number of naturalists 

speaking of tlie Evening Grosbeak. May 17 

I shot three $ birds. There were a number 

shot here this winter, and the Rose-breasted 

Grosbeak is very common just now. 

J, Uazelwood. 
Fort Gr.&tiot, Mich., May 18, 1890. 

Editor of O, <fc O.: 

Allow me to add an instance of the breeding 
of Wilson* 8 Thrush in Peiinsylvaniaf to the 
report of Messrs. Norris and Koch in May 
O. <& O. I have a set of three eggs of this 
bird taken June 10, 188.*), in Delaware County, 
Pa. Thad. Surbtir. 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 



Nest and Eggs of the Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet. 

On June 9th, IlaiTy Austen secured a nest 
and eleven eggs of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
at Dartmouth, Nova Scotia. His notes of last 
year will be remembered by our i-eaders. His 
record stands first. 
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FOR SALE! 

Collection of small birds' skins, 230 
species, 400 specimens, many rare and 
desirable ones. Will sell cheap, or ex- 
change for Boehm flute. For further 
particulars, address 

THEO. D. HURD, 

Riverside, Cal. 



THE OWL 

Is a four-page monthly on OOLOGY AND ORNI- 
THOLOGY. Sand aft 6Rit8 for a yearns sub- 
scription to 

J. E. BIRCH, Chatham, NJ. 



FANCY ARTICLES. 

POLISHED HORN SETS, mounted on plush. Smoking 
Set, $1.25; Wisp Kroom Holder, $1.26. If by mail, 
20 cents extra. 

PEACOCK FEATHER DUSTERS. Very large, with 
braided quill handles. Reduced to $5.00. 

NARWHALE HORN, 4 1-2 feet, $16.00. 

ALLIGATOR ON SEA FAN, $1.60. 

STUFFED DUCKLINGS. Only $1.00 for the liUle 
darlings, postpaid. 

RATTLESNAKE NECKTIES, $2.00, postpaid. 

ROCKE<^}GS(cidaristribu1oide8). Extra large. 60 cents. 

SAND DOLLARS (echinaracbnius parma), $12.00. 

HORSEFOOT CRABS. FIDDLER CRABS, 10 cents 
each. 

SHELLS FROM GRAND CAYMAN, fifty smaU, as- 
sorted, 20 cents. 

F. B. WEBSTER, 
409 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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COLLECTING BOX. COLLECTION BOX. CONE. 

COLLECTING BOXES. Pine, stained, 3x4, cork lined fO.35. Postage f0.08. 

♦♦ "' 31-2x7, " '♦ 40. •• .08. 

Black Walnut, with straps, 8 X4x 11 1.75. ♦♦ .35. 

COLLECTION BOXES. Pine, glass top, cork lined, 10 x 3 x 14 $1.00. Not mailable. 

Pine, made double, to use top and bottom, 10x4x 14, the best 

style for keeping a collection 50. 

Same, cork lined 80. . 

CONES. Blake's, for protecting the collection from the ravages of insects . $0.18 ptr doz. f 1.25 per 100. 

CORK. Size 4x12x1-4 (double thick) Per doz., $1.20. Postpaid. 

Size 4 X 12x1-8 XX " *• .90. 

Sizc4xl2xl-8X •♦ •* .CO. 

Size 4 X 12 X 3-32, cheap grade «• .. .35. i* 

CYANIDE BOTTLES. For killing li^sects. Large hi ze . . . . . . . $0.36. Not mailable. 

Small size .25. •• " 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM (Poison) Per oz., $0.12. Per lb., $1.25. Not mailable, 

CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE (Poison). For killing i>est8 $0.10 per os. 

FORCEPS. 

COLLECTING. No. 1. fine, smooth, 

straight points ; 5 in. . . $0.75. Postpaid. 

COLLECTIN(L No. 2, fine, straight 

points; small .... $0.75. P<»stpaid. 

COLLECTING. No. 3, fine, straight, 

serrated points ; plated . $1.00. Postpaid. 



COLLECTING. No. 4, common 



COLLECTING. No. 5, fine, curved 

points; 5 in. . $1.00. Postpaid. 

No. 6, small size, extra 
fine, nickel plated, 1.26. ' '• 



COLLECTING. No. 7, small 

size ; bent points . . $0.75. Postpaid. 




$0.25. Postpaid. 




BLAKE'S PINNING FORCEPS. 

Extra strong, nickel plated, $2.50. Postpaid. 



COMMON PINNING FORCEPS. 

Nickel plated. . $1.25, Postpaid. 
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COLLECTING NETS. 

COMMON. 12-iiicb, brass frame, fine netting, with handle 



FOLDING COLLECTINQ NET. 12-lnch, folds once, netting and 

handle complete 2.00. 



■;:t(^ 



LABELS. 

Printed for localitiea, in sheets, several states on a sheet, as follows 



per sheet, $0.02. 600 sheets, $2J!iO. 



MICROSCOPE. 
THREE-LEO MICROSCOPE. Brass, $0.60. Postpaid. 
POCKET MAGNIFYING GLASSES. 

$0.25, $0.60, $0.76. 
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SETTING BOARD. 
















Flat top, wide slot 


90.12. 


Postage $0.06. 


'ostpaid. 


Flat top, narrow slot . 


.12. 


'» 


.05. 




Beyel top, wide slot . 


.12. 


*( 


M. 


i< 


Beyel top, narrow slot 


.12. 




.05. 



SCHLUTER INSECT PINS. 



riNC. MCDIUM. COARSC. 



Bright, Sizes 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 $0.15 per 100. Simper 1,000. 

Japanned, same sizes as the bright 17 " *' 1.50 *' " 



KLAECER PINS. 



rmC. MEDIUM. COARSC. 



Sizes 00, 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9 



90.!i> per 100. SI .25 per 1,000. 



FRANK B. WEBSTER, 

409 WASHINGTON STREET - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Series of Eggs of the Great- tailed 
Crackle. 



The eggs of tlie Great-tailed Grackle (Quis- 
caluH macrouruH) bear a strong resemblance to 
those of the Boat-tailed Giuokle (Q. maoor) 
but average longer. There is nothing like the 
variation of coloration shown in the eggs of 
either of these species that one is familiar 
with in those of the Purple Grackle (Q. quis- 
cula) and the Bronzed Grackle (Q. quiscula 
cenctt/t). 

f5et I. April 18, 1889. Cftmargo, Mexico. 
Nest in mesquite tree ten feet from ground. 
Composed of grass, leaves and mud. Four 
eggs, incubation begun. Pale bluish, but at 
the smaller ends the ground color is purplish 
gray. The markings consist of lines running 
around the eggs, and these are more or less 
wavy, and are of burnt umber and clove brown. 
They are closer together and heavier near the 
smaller ends: 1.23x.89; 1.26x.8r); 1.26x.8r); 
1.32 X. 80. 

Set II. April 29, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest in swamp, among reeds. Four eggs, 
fresh. Pale bluish, clouded at the smaller 
ends with raw umber, and lined with burnt 
umber and clove brown: 1.20x.88; 1.25 x. 90; 
1.20 X. 80; 1.21 X. 84. 

Set III. May 19, 1888. Nueces, Texas. 
Nest in reeds, eighteen inches up. Four eggs, 
incubation begun. Pale bluish, with faint 
raw umber cloudings at the smaller ends, and 
lined with seal brown and black: 1.29 x. 87; 
1.34 x>9; 1.20 X. 85; 1.34 x. 89. 

Set IV. April 4, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest in bunch of reeds, two feet above the 
water. Four eggs, incubation begun. Pale 
bluish, clouded at the smaller ends with raw 
umber and lined with black: 1.25 x. 80; 
1.20X.91; 1.23 X. 88; 1.24 x. 85. 

SetV. April 29, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest in swamp, in tuft of rushes, and made of 



swamp gi*a8s, mud, etc. Four eggs. Pale 
bluish, heavily clouded with raw umber at the 
smaller ends, and lined with black: 1.27x.84; 

1.23 X. 85; 1.21 x. 85; 1.21 x. SO. 

Set VI. June 15, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest in a low tree near the river. Composed 
of gi-asses, etc. Four eggs, incubation begun. 
Pale bluish, three of the eggs being faintly 
clouded at the smaller ends, with raw umber, 
while the other is unclouded. All four are 
lined with black: 1.10x,84; 1.20 x .84; 1.15 x81; 
1.21 X. 84. 

Set VII. April 29, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest of dry grass, etc., in rood swamp, four 
feet from water. Five eggs, incubation ad- 
vanced. Pale bluish, heavily clouded at the 
smaller ends with raw umber, and profusely 
lined with black. The majority of the mark- 
ings are at the smaller ends: 1.24x.80; 
1.25 X. 81; 1.23 X. 87; 1.25 x. 78; 1.15 x. 80. 

Set VIII. April 18, 1889. Camargo, Mex- 
ico. Nest of grasses, etc., in low bush near 
the ground. Five eggs, incubation begun. 
Pale bluish; two of the eggs having a raw 
umber tint near the smaller ends, but the 
other three have the plain ground color. All 
are profusely lined with burnt umber and 
seal brown: 1.21 x. 85; 1.22 x. 80; 1.25 x. 89: 

1.24 X. 85; 1.25 x. 90. 

Set IX. May 4, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest of dry grasses, straw, papers, etc., placed 
in tree, fifteen feet from the ground. Four 
eggs, fresh. Pale bluish, faintly clouded at 
the smaller ends with raw umber, and lined 
with black: l,30x.89; 1.27x.88; 1.29x.90; 
1.29 X. 91. 

Set X. April 18, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest of twigs, grasses and rubbish, mixed 
with mud, in small tree. Four eggs. Pale 
bluish, three of them clouded with raw umber 
at the smaller ends, but the fourth has the 
ground color plain. All of them are lined 
with burnt umber and black: 1.30x.80; 
1.29 x.ai; 1.30 X. 84; 1.20 x. 87. 
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Set XI. May 3, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest of grass, weeds, stalks and mud, in small 
tree. Four eggs, fresh. Pale bluish, faintly 
clouded at the smaller ends with raw umber, 
and* heavily lined with black: 1.32 x. 85; 
1.31 X. 85; 1.28X.84; 1.25 x. 88. 

Set XII. May 4, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest principally of grass, in ebony tree, ten 
feet from the ground. Four eggs, fresh. Light 
bluish, clouded at the smaller ends with raw 
umber, and heavily lined with black: J .28 x .80; 
1.29 X. 85; 1.21 x. 86; 1.35 x. 85. 

Set XIII. April 18, 1889. Camargo, Mex- 
ico. Nest of weeds, grass, etc., in mesquite 
tree ten feet from ground. Four eggs, Pale 
bluish, three of the eggs more or less clouded 
all over with i*aw umber, but the fourth has 
the cloudings at the smaller end. All are 
heavily lined with black: 1.28 x. 85; 1.23x.8y; 
1.25X.84; 1.29 x. 87. 

Set XIV. April 17, 1889. Camargo, Mex- 
ico. Nest of dry leaves, grass, etc., in small 
tree, six feet from ground. Four eggs, fresh. 
Pale bluish, clouded more or less all over the 
surface, but especially at the smaller ends, 
with raw umber. Lined with burnt umber 
and black: 1.20x.86; 1.17x.83; 1.18x.87; 
1.20 X. 85. 

Set XV. May 15, 1884. Pelican Island, 
south-east coast of Texas. Nest of rough, 
fibrous plants, built on the top of a Spanish 
bayonet plant. Five eggs^ fresh. One of 
them is bluish, another drab, and the other 
three are d rab-gray . All but the drab egg h ave 
raw umber cloudings at the smaller ends, and 
all are heavily lined with black: 1. 34 x. 88; 
. 1.30 X. 89; 1.31 X. 89; 1.24x.86; 1.30 x. 88. 

Set XVI. May 14, 1884. Cort»u8 Christi, 
Texas. Nest in prickly pear cactus, four feet 
from ground. Five eggs, fresh. Pale bluish, 
more or less clouded, but especially at the 
smaller ends, with raw umber, and lined with 
black: 1.43x.91; 1.38x.90; 1.30x.87; 1.28 x 85; 
1.20 X. 89. 

Set XVII. May 20, 1884. Padre Island, 
Texas. Nest in low bush. Five eggs, fresh. 
Pale bluish, more or less clouded all over the 
surface, but especially at the smaller ends 
with raw umber, and heavily lined with black: 
1.27X.88; 1.29x.93; 1.32x.80; 1.30x.89; 
1.35 x. 84. 

Set XVIII. April 23, 1889. Camargo, Mex- 
ico. Nest of grasses, and placed in top of a 
small ebony tree. Four eggs, fresh. Pale 
bluish, clouded unevenly over the surface, 
but especially at the smaller ends, with raw 
umber, and heavily lined with burnt umber 



and black: 1.31 x.86; 1.23x.87; i.27x.88; 
1.24 X. 87. 

Set XIX. May 20, 1888. Nueces County, 
Texas. Nest in reeds, three feet from the 
water. Four eggs, incubation begun. Pale 
bluish, heavily clouded with burnt umber at 
the smaller ends, and • heavily lined with 
black: 1..37x.88; 1.38x.88; l..S4x.86; 1.36x85. 

Set XX. June 20, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest in mesquite bush, six feet from the 
ground. Four eggs, incubation a<lvancod. 
Pale bluish, clouded at the smaller ends with 
raw umber, and lined with burnt umbor and 
black: 1.28x.85; 1.20 x. 82; 1.25 x. 79; 1.29x84. 

Mr. Ridgway, in his Manual of North Amer- 
ican Birds, page 381, gives the size of the epgs 
of this species as 1.31 x. 87, but it will be 
noticed that the great majority of those in the 
above scried are not that large. 

A peculiarity of the eggs of the Great- 
tailed Grackle is the manner in which they arc 
almost always clouded at the smaller end with 
a shade of brown. This makes them appear 
as if the ground color was of two shades — 
brownish at the smaller ends and bluish at the 
larger. I have never noticed this in eggs of 
the Boat-tailed Grackle, although I have good 
sized senes of both species before me. 

J, P. N. 



A Four-Storied Nest. 



At a meeting of the London Ornithological 
Section of the Entomological Society of Ontario, 
Mr. J. Osbom exhibited a four-storied nest of 
the Yellow Warbler (Dendroica cestiva), which 
he had recently taken near London. In the 
lower story a Cowbird's ef^g had been laid, 
then the second story was put on and another 
Cowbird's egg laid, a third story added and a 
third Cowbird's egg laid in it, and in the 
fourth story were two eggs of the Warbler 
herself. 

Mr. II. Stevenson reported a nest of the 
same species, seven inches deep outside, which 
had the appearance of having been built in 
different seasons, but the nest was unfortun- 
ately lost on the drive in from the country. 

Other members of the section reported 
having found nests of the Yellow Warbler 
with a single Cowbird's egg partly buried in 
the floor of the nest so that it would not hatch. 
In one instance the young were hatched and 
the Cowbird's egg rotten when found. 

2). Arnott. 
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Isle Royale. 



Some ten miles north-east from tlie eastern 
end of Isle Royale lies a group of rocks, the 
largest scai-cely two acres in extent, looking in 
the distance like three black mounds resting 
on the blue waters of Lake Superior. 
For a number of years past this has been 
the principal nesting place in the north- 
west, of the American Herring Gull, and ow- 
ing to its isolated situation aiilT" inaccessibility 
has been visited, aside from the few fisheimen 
who supply themselves with fresh eggs each 
year, by less than half a dozen people the past 
six yeai*8. 

On May 22nd my brother and myself were 
dropped from the fish boat Dixon in a small 
i*owboat at the north-east end of Isle Royale 
intending to risk the row across the ten mile 
space to Gull Islands, but tempestuous weather 
prevented and we camped on the rocks until 
the 26th, when we engaged the services of a 
Finland fisherman and his staunch sailboat for 
the trip. Starting at daylight we reached the 
rocks after a three-hours sail. 

Before the detail of the rocks are seen 
there is apparently no sign of life, but as we 
drew near, the rocks, as our fisherman ex- 
pressed it, looked as though they were covered 
with Snowbii-ds, distance dwai*flng the Gulls 
in the clear air, but drawing still nearer they 
increase to their full size and present a beauti- 
full appearance on the black rocks. A half 
dozen came out a half mile to meet us with 
loud cries as a protest against this intrusion, 
and by the time we had landed at the only 
available spot on the islands the whole colony 
of over a thousand Gulls were either circling 
above with loud cries or resting on the water 
a short distance away. 

The ledge of rock composing the islands is 
inclined at an angle of 45°, and affords numer- 
ous deep niches which have become filled with 
guano, and form level places for the nests 
which were often formed by hollowing out a 
place in this deposit, but the majority of the 
nests were made of a peat-like substance, the 
nM)ts or flbres of moss and coarse grass mixed 
and matted together, and where they had not 
been disturbed by the fishermen, contained 
three eggs with incubation well started at this 
date. Some of the birds showed great lack of 
judgment in the location of their nests; one 
cont-aining three eggs was located on a narrow 
gravel beach ten feet below, where the last 
north-easter had lodged the drift wood, and 
there were some thirty nests in this little patch 



of drift wood itself. But a still greater lack of 
judgment was shown by at least four differ- 
ent Gulls who had placed their nest on top of the 
huge icebergs formed on the rocks by the dash- 
ing of waves last winter. The few warm days 
had already honeycombed the mass and melted 
away from around the nests leaving it resting 
on a white pillar of ice nearly two feet above 
the surrounding berg with one side of the nest 
already toppling down. A few more warm 
days would send the v\hole mass into the 
lake. 

We secured many beautiful sets of eggs, 
which show a wide range of marking. 

The rocks seem to be well tenanted, besides 
the Gulls, numerous Warblers and small birds 
hung around the sci*aggly brush at one end 
of the rock, and a Sparrow dragged its wings as 
it fluttered along the ground, probably from its 
nest. A pair of Hawks, which we did not iden- 
tify, occupied the ends of two u])right posts left 
by the United States surveyoi-s years ago, and 
the ground beneath was coveied with pellets 
which they had disgorged. During the season 
of migration the smaller birds reach these 
rocks completely exhausted and these Hawks 
gorge themselves on the helpless victims. 

On approaching the island we saw thi*ee 
small birds fluttering towaixls it some little 
distance apart. The Hawk came out, seized 
one, deposited it somewhere on the rocks 
then whirled about and secured the next and 
deposited it with the other and finally secured 
the third. A shelving, mossy place about four 
feet square seemed to be a perfect slaughter 
pen for small birds; the bushes and rocks 
around were covered with feathers scattei*ed by 
the winds, while this particular spot was cov- 
ered with the lai*ger feathers and ends of wings 
of all kinds of smaller birds with a great many 
Flicker feathers mixed in to give it color. 
Scratching with a stick disclosed nearly an 
inch in depth of wet, matted feathers. The 
destruction of small birds by this one pair of 
Hawks must have been enormous. After the 
season of migration is over they pluck an 
occasional young Gull from its nest, and the 
fishermen claim that it attacks the old Gulls 
themselves when hungry. We found their nest 
on the highest part of the rocks containing 
two fresh eggs, the fisherman having destroyed 
a set of four three weeks previously. Of the 
Gull nests from which eggs were taken the 
same time, we found but a single fresh egg^ 
showing that they had just commenced to lay 
the second set. Such eggs were much smaller 
than the first laying. We saved a few skins of 
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the female Gulls at the island, and after return- 
ing to Isle Royale shot and skinned a dozen 
males from a flock of fifty or sixty hoverinp: 
about the flsh houses, in fact all the (rullsshot 
away from the island were males. The facili- 
ties for reaching Isle Royale grow better each 
year, and it is a question of but a short time 
when this large nesting place will be broken 
up and its denizens forced beyond the limits 
of the United States. 

Loons are quite plentiful in the channels and 
harbors of Isle Koyale, and the fishermen often 
catch them on their set lines when fishing for 
trout. A long lino is anchored about two 
fathoms from the surface and short lines with 
hooks attached at int^vals. These hooks are 
baited with herring about a foot long and these 
the Loon see beneath the water and in diving 
get caught on the hook. One fisherman had 
six on a line of seventy-five hooks the morn- 
ing before we arrived and had the breasts 
skinned and tacked on the shed to dry to be 
used as lining for his boots. 

Frank S. DatftjeU. 
June 4, '90. 



A Series of Eggs of the Bobolink. 



In his Manual of North Ainrrirnn liirds^ p«igc 
300, Mr. Ridgway falls into the strange enor 
of stating that the Bobolink {Dolichonyx ory- 
zltorua) lays from two to five eggs, whereas 
any number less than four would be an incom- 
plete set, and six and seven not unusual. 

Considering how very common the birds are 
it is astimishing how hard it is to find their 
eggs, and to this fact must bo ascribed their 
comparative scarcity in collections. They 
vary greatly in color and markings. 

Set I. June 10, 18S8. Cayuga County, X.Y. 
Nest of fine, dry grass, on ground in meadow. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. Rluish- 
gray, spotted and veined with burnt umber 
and sepia. Some of the spots are large, and 
there are more of them at the larger ends than 
on any other part of the eggs. There are a 
few spots of olive-gray also: .SS x .05; .8.") x .05; 
.86X.04; .8Gx.6:i; .86x.60. 

Set II. June 7, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest of 
dried grasses on ground, in a clump of weeds. 
Six eggs, incubation begun. Bluish-gray, 
spotted with burnt umber and clove brown, 
the markings being heavier at the larger ends: 
.87X.00; .84X.01; .77x.58; .70x.58; .77x.59; 
.79X.57. 

Set III. June 13, 1887. Farmington, Me., 



Nest of fine grass, in a field of tall grass at the 
foot of a bunch of ferns. Six eggs, incubation 
advanced. Bluish-gray, speckled and spotted 
with burnt umber. Some of the spot* are 
large, and most of them arc at the larger ends: 
.82X.60; .79X.60; .77x.59; .74x.59; .75x.57; 
.81X.60. 

Set IV. June 11, 1888. Oalewood, 111. 
Nest of grass, in wagon rut caused by passage 
over prairie while in bogi:y condition in early 
spring. Seven eggs, incubation advanced. 
Bluish-white, spotted and veined with bistre 
and seal brown: .82x.«.*); a'Jxfio; .8Ix(w;: 
.84x.(i4; .80x.0r); .81x.65; .84 x .(W. 

Set V. Juno 13, 1879. Hyde Park, Ontarit». 
Nest of straws and grass on the ground, in a 
mea<low. Six eggs, incubation advHuccd. 
Di-ab-gray, 8p«*ckled with dnib, and marked 
with large spots of sepia; nearly all of the 
latter being at the larger ends: .78x.<»2; 
.70x.fi3; .79X.03; .70x.03: .77x04; .78 x .0:]. 

Set VI. Juno 15, 1885. Farmington, Me. 
Nest matle entirely of grass, and placed on 
tho ground. Five eggs, fresh. Bluish-gray, 
spotted with olive gray, Vandyke biown, and 
seal brown. The markings are prinripally 
confined to the larger ends: .90 x M; .Si) x 0;^; 
.83X.02; .88 X. 04; .90 x ,04. 

Set VII. June 20, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest of dry grass, on ground in clover 
meadow. Five eggs, incubation advanced. 
Gi-ay, with a brownish tinge, spotted with 
dral>-gray, and large blotches of chestnut: 
.89X.00; . 88 X. 00; .87x.O;^; .90x.00; .92x.05. 

Set VIII. May 15, 1887. Erie County, N.Y. 
Nest of grass, on ground in open field. Five 
eggs, incubation commenced. Brownish-gray, 
spotted with chestnut and russet: .8lx.03: 
.80X.01; .79X.02; .79x.04; .85x.01. 

Set IX. May 30, 1884. Washingt^in County. 
N.Y. Nest on ground, under a bunch of gras.s. 
Five eggs, incubation commenced. Ecru-drab, 
spotted with dralvgray and chestnut: .85x.(l^^; 
.80x.e2. .80X.03; .81 x .02; .80x.59. 

Set X. Juno 10, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest a few dry blades of grass, on the 
ground, in a meadow. Four eggs. Grayish, 
with a tinge of blue, mottled with drab gray, 
and spotted with chestnut and sepia: .87 x .05; 
.89X.07; 88X.03; .84 x .0.5. 

Set XI. June 20, 1888. Cayuga County, 
N.Y. Nest of dry grass, on ground in meadow. 
Four eggs. Bluish-gray, heavily spotted with 
chestnut: .90x.05; 88 x. 05; .88x.00; .88 x.65. 

Set XIL June 2, 1888. Austin, III. Nest 
of dry grass, on ground. Five eggs, fresh. 
Bluish-gray, spotted with chestnut, much 
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more heavily at the larger ends: ,78x.65; 
.80X.65; .78X.65; .79x.65; .Six. 65. 

Set XIII. Juiie2, 18S8. Austin, 111. Nest 
of dried grass, in a slight depression of the 
ground. Five eggs, fresh. Drab-gray, heav- 
ily spotted with burnt umber, especially at the 
larger ends: .08x.63; .93x.a3; .89x.0.S; 
.89 X .62; .92 x .60. 

Set XIV. May 30, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest 
of grass, on ground, in a depression made by a 
horse's hoof. Six eggs, fresh. Bluish-gray, 
very heavily spotted with drab-gray, and 
burnt umber. The markings are heaviest near 
the larger ends: .84x.64; .88x.64; .88x.64; 
.87X.61; .89X.63; .84x.63. 

Set XV. Juno 3, 1883. Bristol County, 
Miss. Nest of grass, in a hollow in the 
ground in large meadow. Five eggs, incuba- 
tion begun. Bluish-gmy, spotted with drab- 
gray and sepia. All the spots of the latter 
color are near the larger ends: .82x.66; 
.82x.<i5; .80X.66; .8stx.65; .8lx.65. 

Set XVI. June 10, 1888. Austir, 111. Nest 
on ground, in vacant lot on border of town. 
Six eggs, incubation begun. The gi'ound 
color varies from drab to fawn color, and the 
markin}j;s consist of spots and cloudings of 
burnt umber and sepia; dispersed over the 
8urf:ic«', but heaviest at the larger ends: 
.91X.64; .89X.04; .88x.64; .84x.60; .87x.61; 
.84 \ .64. 

Set XVII. June 2, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest 
of grass, in a depression in the ground. Six 
eggs, incubation slight. The gi-ound color 
varies from grayish to fawn, and the markings 
consist of spots of Vandyke brown, sepia and 
olive-gray, most of them being at the larger 
onds^ .87X.62; .88x.63; .86x.61; .85X.61; 
.88 x. 6:]; .84x.r)9. 

Set XVIII. June 15, 1888. Austin, 111. 
Nest of grass, on ground, in a clump of weeds. 
Seven eggs, incubation commenced. Drab- 
gi-ay, very heavily spotted and blotched (and 
with a few veins also) with sepia and burnt 
umber: .84 X. 01; .88x.61; .83x.6l; .86x. 62; 
.H6X.61; .86x.a3; .86x.61. 

Set XIX. June 3. 1888. Austin, III. Nest 
of dried grass, in a tussock of grass. Six eggs, 
incubation advanced. The ground color is 
bluish-gray, but this is so closely spotted and 
clouded with burnt nmber that it is almost 
hidden by the latter color. Near the larger 
ends the markings are heavier: .90x.64; 
.87X.63; .86x.64; .87x.65; .85x.64; .78x.61. 

Set XX. May 20, 1888. Austin, 111. Nest 
of dried grass, in a wagon rut on prairie, south 
of the town. Six eggs, incubation slight. 



Bluish-gray, heavily spotted and clouded, es- 
pecially at the larger ends, with burnt umber: 
.85X.62; .85x.61; .83x.61; .88x.61; .86x.61. 
A peculiarity of the markings of the eggs of 
this species is that they are not sharply 
defined at the edges. They have a blurred 
appearance — something like a spot of water 
color that has been wet and has run. J, P. N. 



Brown Creeper. 



It is late in the winter and old Boreas is 
rattling the bai*e bi*anches and whirling the 
snow with unwonted savageness, for he is vent- 
ing his spite in advance for the defeat he is soon 
to suffer. In yonder moaning bit of pine 
woods has gathered a little company of birds, 
widely divei'se in their mode of life, but called 
together by the welcome shelter that the 
sturdy pines extend to them. Here may be 
seen the hardy Crossbills and Siskins braving 
even the howling blast to obtain their favorite 
pine cones; the noisy Blue Jay for once awed 
into silence uttering but a deprecatory' squeak 
at your intrusion and skulking a little further 
into the forest. The staid and sober Nut- 
hatch can be seen and heard as he searches 
for dormant insects, accompanied by the ubi- 
quitous Chickadee whose varied and cheerful 
notes make him doubly interesting. But last 
and least, in size that is, far up on the trunk of 
that old tree a timid, little peeping note can 
be heard, and looking up you behold a little 
Creeper moving about in an apologetic manner, 
as if aware that he intrudes on the leather 
limited larder of the Nuthatches and Chicka- 
dees. 

But as the days slip by Boreas becomes 
less and less obtrusive, and on awakening some 
morning you find that spring lias at last veri- 
fied the prediction of her heralds, the Robins 
and Bluebirds. The Redpolls and Snow Bunt- 
ing have followed their vanquished lord to the 
frozen regions of the north, and the zealous 
student of nature leaves even the bottomless 
mud of the country roads in order to greet his 
feathered friends. After a tour of the fields and 
byways he finds himself once again among the 
pines. The Creepers have acquired new con- 
fidence by increase of numbers, and now take 
their well-known spiral route about the trees 
with a sprightly and joyous air that is in 
marked contrast with his conduct of a few 
weeks before. He has now a song which he 
utters while in motion; it begins with a clear 
whistle followed after a slight pause by an 
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ascending warble of two notes, the last with a 
guttural ending; than follows another whistle 
like the first, ending with two whistles, the 
first the higher. The whole is uttered very 
quickly in a jerky manner, the time varying 
with every note. 

In the first part of April every orchard and 
shade tree contains its quota of these birds, 
and every opportunity is given to the most 
casual observer for watching their habits. 
They display great dexterity in keeping out of 
sight always without appearing to be at any 
pains to avoid you. At first he alights about 
three feet from the ground on some old apple 
tree, and ascending in a spiral direction picks 
off the insects which he meets, jumping 
rapidly backwards down the trunk to research 
any spot that he has not looked over 
thoroughly, ever and anon springing into the 
air to seize a fly. On gaining the top he flies 
hurriedly to the foot of the next. In this man- 
ner he quickly goes through an orchard doing 
almost incalculable good in destroying its yet 
undeveloped pests. At this time of year in 
addition to the song described above he some- 
times utters another entirely different. This 
begins with three notes of the same pitch, 
followed by one lower which is in tui*n followed 
by one lower still ended by three quick notes 
starting low and ending at the pitch of the 
first. For about two weeks they are very 
abundant, but at the end of that period they 
disappear from the haunts of man and must 
again be sought in the pinery. Here a few 
pairs carry on their love making, chasing and 
flying around a tree, hopping backwards and 
forwards, the male stopping every once in a 
while to utter his love song. This begins with 
three notes followed by two lower; it ends 
with a rising series of three notes, beginning 
low. Thus it resembles the song, or a song 
rather, of the Black- throated Green Warbler, 
except that the three last notes instead of be- 
ing distinct are elided, while> slight difference 
can readily be distinguished in the first part of 
the song. I have never succeeded in finding 
the nest so I can give no description of the 
eggs. Stewart E. White, 

Grand Rapids, Kent Co., Mlcli. 



Some Curious Sets of Kingbird's Eggs. 



In glancing over a large series of eggs of 
any species one cannot fail to notice some odd 
and abnormal ones. And such is the case with 
the series of eggs of the Kingbird ( Tyrannus 



tyrannxts) now before me, and common as they 
are, the following sets are so very peculiar that 
they seem to be worthy of mention. 

July 17, 1888. Taunton, Mass. Two eggs, 
fresh. Ground color and markings normal, but 
their sizes are extraordinary, one of them 
measuring I.12x.60, and the other .77 x.57. 
Taking .95 x.OS as the average size of the eggs 
of this bird it will be seen what a very odd 
pair these are. 

June 17, 188.). Smithborough, 111. Three 
eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, marked 
with lilac-gray and heliotrope-puri)le almost 
entirely, there being only two or three small 
and indistinct spots of the chestnut which is 
typical of the normal Kingbird's egg: .J^9x.07; 
.90X.67; .93X.68. No one could recognized 
those for eggs of this bird. 

June 0, IKSfl. Rozette, Illinois. These must 
unquestionably belong to T, tyannua for no 
other Tyrannua is found in Illinois, but they 
exactly resemble typical eggs of the Gray 
Kingbird, {Tyannus dominicenMSj) having the 
peculiar deep cream or pinkish-bufT ground 
color characteristic of that bird's eggs: 
.98X.74; .98x.7a; .96x.73; .95x.73. 

The smallest sized sets measure .81x.65; 
.81 X.65; .82X.06; and the largest sets .»Jx.79; 
.94X.78; .94x.78 (extremely broad) and 
1.06X.77; 1.01 X.70; .98x.74. ./. P. N. 



The Carrion Crow at Plymouth, Mass. 



A Black Vulture was seen around the house 
of Daniel Uinchlief, about half a mile from 
the centre of the village and Plymouth Rock, 
on July 2d and 3d. Mr. H. had thrown out 
some fish heads and refuse. The Vulture 
came to feed, bringing a single Crow with it. 
It was so very tamo that Mr. H., who was hay- 
ing in the field near by, could almost hit it 
with a pitchfork. His grandson, who was 
spending the Fourth, thinking it to be an 
Eagle shot it on the morning of the fifth and 
brought it to me to have it preserved and 
identified. I exchanged other specimens for 
it, and at once shipped it to your office. Thei*e 
was one seen here about eight years ago on 
the farm of Thom«as Jackson. 

W. C. Hathaway. 

[The Vulture, A.O.U. No. 326, was received 
in good order and mounted; it was found to 
bo a 9i ^"<1 from its condition we don't think 
that it got its share of the fish heads. — H'.] 
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Stray Notes. 



In Foote'^s Semi-annual, Mr. Ponnock, com- 
menting on my statement tliat the Brown- 
headed Nntliatch prefers to build near water, 
suggests that in my locality suitable nesting 
sites are found more frequently in such places 
than on dry upland. This is true; the low 
grounds of one creek furnish enough dead trees 
and stumps for «all the hole-building birds in 
the county to use, and then there would still 
be plenty left for visitors from foreign parts. 
The Carolina Chickadee is impartiiil in his 
choice of a dead stub, and doesn't seem to care 
whether it is highland or lowland, wet or dry. 
I still think, however, that tlie Nuthatch pre- 
fers to be near a small stream and not to take 
up his dwelling in a fence-post on a hill, but I 
am not certain, except as to one point, and 
that is that if he finds a suitable stub standing 
in water, the water is no sort of objection to 
his occupying the same. I am obliged to Mr. 
Pennock, though, for his comment, ks, al- 
though it is a very obvious fact that 75 per 
cent, or more of the dead trees and stumps in 
this locality would be in or near water, I had 
entirely overlooked the fact when writing as 
to the Nuthatch's preference in the matter. 

With regard to data blanks, it seems to be 
that instead of there being a blank for **/(fen- 
t'lfiration,^^ said blank would be better filled 
by ** flow hlentijled.''^ In filling up datas I use 
three terms to fill this space, viz., *' Bird on 
nest,'' **Bird seen building," and **Nest, eggs 
and situation." A fourth term sometimes 
comes in handy, viz., **Bird seen," which sig- 
nifies that the bird came around while I was 
taking the nest, and showed plainly the nest 
belonged to her. The first two terms imply 
positive identification, the third will suffice in 
this locality to identify Pine Warbler, Brown- 
headed Nuthatch, Chat, both species of Tit, 
Crested Flycatcher, Wood Pewee, Acadian 
Flycatcher, Kingbird, Wood Thrush, Catbird, 
Thrasher, Mocker, Louisiana Water Thrush, 
Field Sparrow, Cardinal, both Indigos, Sum- 
mer Tanager, and in fact most species of birds 
lam well acquainted with except Vireos and 
Hawks, where it is usually necessary to see 
the birds. I have never found it necessary to 
shoot a bird to identify nest and eggs; if I 
couldn't make sure one day the next would 
usually give me the opportunity to get a good 
look at the bird. 

In the March O. & O., Mr. White has an 
article on the terms used to denote the relative 
abundance of birds, and I wish to suggest 



another difficulty in the way of representing 
the matter correctly, and that is that birds 
which are "solitary" in the breeding season 
are ** social" in winter; while the Sparrows 
and Juncos nre not greganous in the same 
sense as Waxwings and Goldfinches, yet instead 
of finding the Song Sparrow here in pairs 
or family squads, one usually finds them in 
flocks of twenty-five to one hundred in the 
bushes if one finds any at all; the same applies 
also to our other winter sparrows, viz.. Field, 
Swamp, Fox, Vesper, and White- throated and 
also the Junco; the Savannah Sparrow on the 
other hand is usually solitary or in twos or 
threes. I must confess that the matter com- 
pletely beats me except when I find a species 
present in large numbers everywhere and then 
he goes down as ** Abundant," if in fewer 
numbers but still well distributed, or if 
present in large numbera in certain situations 
only, I say *K;ommon," but if I don't feel 
justified in calling him common, then I put 
down what seems to fit in best, but anybody 
else would probably get a different idea from 
what I intended to convey. C. 8. Brimley, 
Raleigh, N.C. 



Notes from Dartmouth, N.S. 



Yesterday I found nest and eggs of Chipping 
Sparrow built on spruce tree, about four feet 
from ground. 

Nest of Tree Span'ow with two eggs, built 
on low spruce tree, about two feet from 
ground. 

Nest of Black- throated Green Warbler; three 
eggs, on little spruce tree, about four feet 
from ground. 

Nest of Junco, with four eggs, on the ground 
underneath bank. 

On June 16th. I was out this afternoon 
with friend Eagan and took the following 
nests: Tree Sparrow, three eggs, built on low 
spruce tree, 9 secured; Purple Linnet, three 
eggs, built on little spruce tree, near the top, 
about ten feet from ground, J secured; Black- 
throated Green Warbler, three eggs, built on 
low spruce trees about three feet from ground, 
9 secured; Redstart, four eggs, nest in fork 
of beech tree, about ten feet from the ground, 
9 on nest and secured; Sandpiper, took nest 
of four young ones. 

All the above with other nests mentioned in 
my last were taken within a quarter of a mile 
of my house. H. Austen, 
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A Death Struggle. 



Following is a story told by a man known 
here as Polecat Rube, a professional trapper, 
skunks being his favorite game,hence the name. 
He is without education but a great respecter 
of science, rarely referring to bird or animal 
without the scientific. Here it is as told by 
himself: 

It war on er mighty nice momin in April 
wen I tuck Betsy Jane (his seventy -five cent 
spy glass) an santered down ter the Lake ter 
see what war goin on. I war takin in things 
ginerally wen I see sunthun settin on er ole 
dead tree. I tuck er fine bead on him with 
Betsy an thar sot er Ball-faced Eagle (Eplurer- 
btis Unum) big as a barl (barrel). He was 
combin out his feathers with his long crooked 
snout, an purty soon he cockt one eye down at 
the ground an begin ter smile, an thar come er 
Yaller Bullcat {Fillerkerdec) sneakm threw the 
brush, and I could tel jist the way he snuck, 
he thort he war mighty slick, but he haddent 
kotched on ter ole Plure settin up thar smilin 
at him. The closer he snuck ter that are ole 
dead tree the more ole Plure would gi*in, an 
purty soon old Plure let go all hoalts an down 
he come slam bang onto FilPs back, like er 
Pewee onto er June bug. Jist as soon as Fill 
begin ter feel old Plure' s toenails walking inter 
his back he flopped upside down, an the 
racket sot in, feathers an har flying evei-y 
way. Fill squallin an Plure screamin, an boys 
if youdM er bin thar you'd er thot the devil 
an all his injins war givin er open ar (air) 
concert. Well I thart I*de drap down that are 
way and see who wor on top, and how tha war 
gettin on ginerally. An I drapt, an drapt, 
an drapt, til I war in twenty feet uv um an 
dern the thing could I see uv um for har and 
feathers flying, all I could do war ter stan thar 
an take in the music, an purty soon the music 
begin ter weaken an weaken, til it war like the 
little eend uv no thin whittled down to er pint, 
an all war stil as er new grave yard. I had ter 
wait jist twenty minits fur the har an feathers 
ter settle down so I culd see tor git in an then 
I gathered up er two year-ole club an waided 
in an every step war up ter my knees in har 
and feathers, all I could find uv Fill war two 
inches uv his tail, one ear, an one paw, an all 
war left uv Plure war three feathers uv his 
tail held together by a little piece uv skin, one 
claw an the upper part uv his snout. Me and 
the ole woman gathered up er nuflf har an 
feathers thar ter fil cr big fe«ather tick an four 
pillars. 



Now boys don't yer forgit it I alius 
nock the packin out ov the man that calls me 
er liar. (We all believed it of course.) 

Mo8sback. 



Doings of a Tenderfoot. 



Well, here I am in the **wild and woolly 
west," not so wild nor so woolly as it might 
be either; eastern people don't do this section 
justice in this respect. The days of Indians 
and bad cowboys are passed, and replaced 
by style and refinement like the rest of our 
great country. 

And the birds — they are a great attraction 
for the tenderfoot collector, for such I must 
be called. All strangers are tenderfeet until 
they can talk understandingly of "foot-hills," 
**cafions," "timber line," and one thing and 
another, and I haven't got that far along yet. 
About a week ago I had a half day to myself, 
and with a few shells of No. 12 started out to 
see what I could find. The nearest grove of 
trees was along a creek bottom, so I made for 
these, but with a rather uncertain step for 
fear of tresspassing on the dignity of s<»me 
native, and aside from that I did not know 
where the city limits were, and whether or 
not the people would object to my collecting a 
few birds. My fears were soon set aside, 
however, by a gardener who gave me some 
encouraging words, and I felt that I could 
better enjoy my little tramp. 

The fii*st bird I dared to shoot at was a 
Lewis' Woodpecker that I found perched on a 
fence post. Just before I was ready to shoot 
he started oflf with his Blackbird flight, but 
ran into the charge of shot I sent ahead of 
him and gave up his life for science. It was 
an elegant male, and the first I had ever seen 
alive, and was recognized easily from quite a 
distance. 

When I reached the creek I found birds 
plenty — Spotted Sandpipers, Lark Finches, 
Brewer's Grackle, etc., but I decided I did not 
want any of these so went further on and 
flushed a Green-tailed Towhee which got 
safely across the cr^ek. Just as I entered the 
first bunch of trees I saw four Louisiana Tan- 
agers, pei*fect beauties, red and gold, but 
despite my best efforts to get in range I failed, 
for they were very wild, so I brought down a 
pair of Bullock's Oriole instead. The next 
victim was a fine Macgillivary's Warbler from 
a clump of briars. I did not notice a very 
large variety of Warblers about A few Ten- 
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nessee, Yellow, Myrtle and an occasional Audu- 
bon* s were about all, but Mourning Doves and 
Brewer's Grackle were very abundant and 
breeding. A second Green-tailed Towhee led 
me a long chase but was finally secured as 
were a nice pair of Arctic Towhees later on. 

Black-headed Grosbeaks were quite plenti- 
ful so I selected a nice plumaged male for a 
specimen; most every brush pile had its Be- 
wick's Wren, if not one of the Towhee sure. A 
great many common eastern birds were ob- 
served: Red-headed Woodpeckers, Catbirds, 
Brown Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush, etc. On 
the way back I caught another Green- tailed 
Towhee just as it was diving into a bunch of 
willow, and also saw another Lewis' Wood- 
pecker. 

A few days before this a brother **Taxy," 
a graduate of Wards, and myself made an at- 
tempt to climb Pike's Peak late in the after- 
noon. We had to give this up as a bad job, 
although we passed the *Himber line" and 
were among the snow. That was the worst 
hill I ever tackled. I had my .22 cal. Colt 
rifle along, and we secured quite a few desir- 
able birds: some Long-crested Jays, Magpies, 
a pair of Water Ouzels, and Red-shafted 
Flickers, and for my friend some of the little 
dark-colored chipmunks, quite different from 
the eastern form. We also saw some Clark's 
Nutcrackers and Pifion Jays and three stately 
Golden Eagles, as well as several troups of 
Plain Tits and Mountain Chickadee and small 
flocks of Red-backed Junco. All these new 
birds were of course very interesting to us and 
wo probably spent as much time watching 
them as we did in coaxing each other up hill. 

Geo, G. Cantwell. 
Colorado SprlDgs, Ck>l. 



A Series of Eggs of Harris' Hawk. 



The eggs of Harris' Hawk {Parabuteo uni- 
ductus harrUi) were formerly quite rare, but 
lately a large number of sets have been taken 
by collectors. They do not exhibit much 
variation. 

Set I. May 10, 1886. Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Nest in live oak. Three eggs, fresh. White, 
with a yellowish tinge, unmarked: 2.19x1.61; 
2.13x1.63; 2.14x1.58. 

Set IL April 2.>, 1886. Cameron County, 
Texas. Nest in small tree. Made of sticks 
and rubbish, lined with a little soft material. 
Three eggs, fresh. White, with a yellowish 
tinge. Two of the eggs are unmarked, but 
the third has a few faint spots of cinnamon 



near the smaller end: 2.00x1.65; 2.06x1.65; 
2.13x1,69. 

Set III. May 3, 1886. Cameron County, 
Texas. Nest of sticks, roots and other rub- 
bish, in small tree. Three eggs, fresh. White, 
with a yellowish tinge. Two of the eggs are 
faintly marked with lavender, but the third is 
distinctly spotted at the larger end with cin- 
namon: 2.14x1.65; 1.94x1.61; 1.99x1.67. 

Set IV. May 2, 1889. Camargo, Mexico. 
Nest of small sticks, grass, etc., in whitewood 
tree, in crotch, twelve feet from the ground. 
Three eggs, incubation slight. Wliite, with a 
yellowish tinge, very faintly spotted with 
pearl gray. The markings ate so light that 
they are not perceptible at a short distance 
from the eggs: 2.16x1.60; 2.11x1.69; 
2.11x1.66. 

SetV. May 10, 1886. Cameron County, 
Texas. Nest of sticks, gi-asa, etc. , and placed 
in live oak tree twenty feet up. Three eggs, 
incubation begun. White, two of them very 
faintly spotted with pearl gray, but the third 
has a number of small spots of cinnamon at 
the smaller end: 2.14x1.69; 2.11x1.58; 
2.13x1.65. 

Set VI. May 25, 1886. Cameron County, 
Texas. Nest in oak tree. Made of sticks, 
with a lining of grass. Two eggs, fresh. 
White, unmarked: 2.08x1.65; 2.19x1.71. 

SetVIL March 15, 1889. Camargo, Mex- 
ico. Nest of coarse twigs, lined with dry 
grass, etc. In mesquite tree, fifteen feet from 
the ground. Three eggs, fresh. White, with 
a yellowish tinge, very faintly spotted with 
pearl gray. One of the eggs has a few spots 
of cinnamon near the larger end: 2.04x1.66; 
2.12x1.65; 2.17x1.65. 

Sets I, II, III and VI are described by me 
in Davie's Neats and Eggs, 1889, page 172. 

J. P. N, 



Nest and Eggs of the Ruby-Crowned 
Kinglet. 



On the second of June last year, I wrote 
concerning the taking of the nest of Golden- 
crested Kinglet with nine eggs, also having 
discovered nest of Ruby-crowned Kinglet but 
as explained at that time, the latter, after 
having completed the nest, deserted it. I re- 
marked in the end of letter that I expected to 
take one yet, and I now have pleasure in ad- 
vising that the fact has been accomplished, 
and the nest and eggs are before me while 
writing. 
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On tho ninth of Juno I started out to hunt 
for a Hummingbird^s ne»t that had been seen 
close to my house, and I soon located tlie bird 
and watched her movements from about 9 a.m. 
until 12 M., but I did not succeed in discov- 
ering the nest. She was too quick on the 
wing, and the eye could not follow her flight. 
However, while watching her a pair of Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets came along and my attention 
was given to them. After hopping around 
overhead for a little while they flew to some 
black spruces. I immediately started after 
them and in a short time had them in view 
again, then I sat down again, lighted a cigar, 
and took things easy, for I knew tlie nest 
could not bo far away. 

In a little while the J disappeared in a 
thick clump of tall, young, black spruces; I 
followed up and looked and climbed every tree 
in the vicinity, but it was no use. Meantime, 
the $ was flitting from the top of one tree to 
another, uttering that queer sort of a whistle 
that I do not know how to describe, except 
that it is unlike any other bird's note that I 
know of, and easily distinguished from all 
others when once heard and known. 

In a little while the 9 appeared again, and 
then I made up my mind that that nest must 
be found, so to work I went, and at 2.40 p.m. 
I found the nest, but it was only accomplished 
by climbing the tree, as the nest could not be 
seen from tho ground, it being built near the 
top of a thick, black spruce tree, and this 
time it was built on the llTnb, and not under- 
neath as described by me last year. It was 
not on tho branches of the limb but placed on 
the hare limb about one foot out from body of 
the tree, and about fifteen feet from the 
ground when I saw contents of nest, eleven 
eggs. I got down the tree and watched the 
old birds. After I had seen the 9 K^ on the 
nest twice I shot her, and then shot the ^, 
then taking the nest left for home. On the 
way back I found the nest of a Wood Peweo 
with four eggs, which I took to-day, and shot 
9 bird. This nest is ma<le entirely of hen 
feathers, and is one of tho prettiest I have 
ever seen. 

I might say that before shooting tho King- 
lets and after having discovered the nest I 
watched tho birds for over an hour, as I wished 
their identity to be beyond dispute. The 
nest is built on the outside with moss and 
lined with feathers. It measures 3 inches 
across the top on outside, and 1% inches inside, 
and \% inches deep inside. I have blown the 
eggs which were badly incubated, but have 



made a fair job of it, and am satisfied that 
they are good enough for any collector. 

On the 14th inst., I found the nest of another 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, but unfortunately it 
was full of young. This time tho nest was 
way up in the tiptop of a tall, straight black 
spruce, and built underneath the limb and 
clinging to the twigs, just like the two nests 
I discovered last year. This makes in all four 
nests of the Kinglets I have taken, and in 
every instance they htavo been built on black 
spruces, tliroe of them placed underneath the 
limb, one on the limb. //. AuHten. 

Halifax, N.S. 



Bird Notes of Northern New Jersey. 

Tent caterpillai's are very numerous, even 
more than last spring; so are tho Cuckoos, they 
arrived as soon as the buds bogan to open. 
They are well occupied tearing open the tent 
webs, and consuming the caterpillars. Previ- 
ous yeara the Cuckoo was not a common bird 
hero and seldom appeared so early. 

I have also noticed the Baltimore Oriole eat- 
ing the tent catoi-pi Hal's, but the Orioles are 
not commoner than usual. 

While speaking of tho Cuckoo, tho black- 
billed has often boon known to d:i8h against 
a building and kill itself. This happens when 
puraued by other birds and has come under 
the notice of many ornithologists, but I have 
noticed another trait this spring, it seems like 
defective vision. I have a lot of chicken 
yards fenced with 2 in. mesh No. 18 wire which 
is quite perceptible to birds. Some fly through 
it and many over. Tho Swallows in their 
rapid flight glide over it or rest on it. A few 
birds strike it. I have during the last six 
weeks picked up two Thrushes and one (>edar- 
bird, but this spring several Cuckoos have 
dashed against it, with no enemy to urge them 
on. They were not killed and after a halt pur- 
sued their course. 

Tho Brown Thrush noticed in a foi-mor num- 
ber of tho O. & O. taking its nightly lodgings 
on a rear stoop of a thickly populated part of 
New York City, 30th street near Fifth avenue, 
returned again last fall and remained as before, 
two or three weeks, arid one evening brought a 
companion. Every morning it took its break- 
fast of worms on tho little grass plot and dis- 
appeared till evening. Warblers on their mi- 
grations have been very scarce this spring, 
two years ago they were oxti'omely numerous, 
and last year fairly so, but this year a very few 
were soon to come this way. Henry IJales. 
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On the Fort Bassinger Trail. 

In the gray of early dawn I started from the 
little frontier settlement in South Florida 
where had I been staying, to look up the Ground 
Owls on the Kissimmee Prairie once more. It 
was a long day^s tramp that I had before me, 
and as I could only steal one day from other 
occupations I put my best foot foremost and 
when the trail was plain made capital time. 

Crossing the Hatchbclass just beyond the lo- 
cation of old Fort Ivjvn a flock of Sandhill 
Ci^anes ran up, the first living thing I had seen, 
except one rabbit. But as daylight began to 
show the woods livened up a bit and while 
boiling my morning coffee, I was much 
amused by the gambols of a family of Pole 
Cats. When not, let us say agitated, these 
are very beautiful creatures, and in blessed 
Florida the effects of the agitation does not 
last long. 

Just after leaving my fire there was a rush 
and scramble in the scrub about a rod to the 
right and five beautiful deer bounded away. 
Before l got to the prairie I disturbed two 
more. Noted also Meadow Larks, Red-cock- 
aded Woodpecker, Yellow- winged Sparrow, 
Ground Dove, Flicker, Brown-headed Nut- 
hatch, Red-poll Warbler, Bluebird, Carolina 
Dove, Towhee, Cardinal, Crow, Red-winged 
Blackbird and Quail. Saw tracks of Turkey, 
Otter, Raccoon, and Fox Squirrel. 

Then came a long tramp over the open 
prairie. Though only the 24th of March, the 
day was intensely hot and the season had been 
so dry that not a drop of water was to be had. 
But right out in the open I found a largo flock 
of Quail who ran before me down the dusty 
ti-ack for probably quarter of a mile. Larks, 
Sand-hill Cranes and Caracara Eagles wore 
the only other birds seen, till suddenly out of 
the ground popped up a little Owl. For a 
minute or two ho stood winking and bowing 
at me and then took flight, dropping again 
about a hundred yards off. I carefully noted 
the spot whore he settled and then made my 
observations on his home. I found that he 
had made a small clearing in the grass and 
weeds about three feet across and begun his 
burrow on the east side of it. A large mound 
of earth and sand — about a peck and a half — 
was loosely piled up and the hole extended 
straight into the ground about two feet. I 
followed him up and after the usual severe 
race shot him. During the afternoon I visited 
two old towns but found no inhabitants, 
though signs of recent ** house cleaning" were 



plainly to be discerned. Quite late in the day 
I found another town of three holes and while 
digging in one that looked quite promising an 
owl came from across the prairie and flew 
almost into my face. As she dodged off I 
caught my gun and brought her down. She 
had her mouth full of dry grass and was evi- 
dently coming to the very hole I was digging 
at, for on completing my excavations I found 
quite a well-formed nest in the cavity at the 
end of the buiTow composed of the same kind 
of grass that she held in her mouth. The 
other two holes were in about the same stage 
of completion and their tenants were in all 
probability watching me despoil their homes 
from some point of concealment not far away. 
My inference is that the time to look for the 
eggs of this species on the Kissimmee Prairie 
is during the first half of April. Once find 
what sort of ground the Owls like and plenty 
of burr(»ws can be discovered. And no one 
can possibly confound them with the holes of 
Skunks and Gophers. The habitations differ 
almost as much as the inhabitants. 

Walter Hoxie. 



The Rough-Winged Swallow. 



The Rough-winged Swallow is imputed as 
rare in all places of its occurrence. However, 
I believe it is of more general occurrence in 
almost all parts than is thought, it being too 
frequently overlooked or confounded with its 
very near relative, the Bank Swallow. 

Mr. J. L. Davison does not mention this bird 
in his **List of Birds of Niagara County, 
N. Y.," while here in the adjoining county 
(Orleans) it is a summer resident that may be 
depended upon, and several sets of its eggs are 
taken each season. This bird is so like the 
Bank Swallow in every particular that the only 
safe means of identification is the bird in the 
hand. However, it may be identified when 
flying towards one by an observation of its 
throat and breast. The throat of the Bank 
Swallow is white, and it has a black pectoral 
band, while the Rough-winged species has a 
black or brownish throat and no such band on 
the breast. The bird in the hand will reveal 
the peculiarities from which it takes it name. 

Although the sand bank, the home of the 
Bank Swallow, is generally ascribed as the 
nesting place of the Rough-winged, in this 
locality at least, such is not the case as often 
as otherwise. Here, the favorite nesting place 
of Serripennia seems to be in the crevices of 
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the stone work which forniR the side of the 
Erie Canal or the ahutments to its hrifl^es, or 
in crevices of stone work in the vicinity of 
any water, and I think I hat if those wlio are 
seekinjj for this hird will look carefnlly about 
such places in their locality they will find it 
not uncommon there. 

The nest is loosely composed of straw 
(almost entirely), with sometimes the addition 
of some feathci-s. The epps are pure white, 
and I find that they differ from those of the 
Bank Swallow in at least two particulars. 
First, they are not so much pointed and may 
be a trifle larjjer; and second, the number of 
them is (generally greater, the complete set 
generally consisting of seven or eight eggs, 
which are deposited the last week in May. 

The Kough-winged 8w:ilh)vv does not arrive 

from the South until the first week in May, 

and departs unnoticed in the fall. 

NpU F. PoHkon. 
Medina, N. Y. 



Was the Change in the Common 
Names Popular? 



Through the courtesy of Messrs. Estes and 
Liuriat, publisliors of Cones' *'Key to Xorth 
American Birds," to-day the most popular 
work on American ornithology, we are enabled 
to present to our readers good illustrations of 
the four species that we have asked for a 
vote on, a popularity of the change in their 
common names by the A.O.U. 



SNOW BUNTING. Full Summer Plumaoe. 

THE VOTE OF S. 11. I. TUAVELft TIIW ENTrUE 
COAST AND TUE ErilO IS AMEN. 

.Editor of O. cfc O.: 

I desire to say that when I had finished 
reading the vote cast by S. li. I. in the May 
number in regard to the changing of the 
names of some of the birds, something like a 
smile stole over my face and there in the gath- 



ering twilight I softly whispered **Amen," and 
closing the magazine I had just been reading 
went quietly into the house. For several good 
reasons I wish to cast my vote in favor of the 
old names. F. G. P.— Archer, Fla. 



GRASS FINCH. BAY-WINGED BUNTING. 

CAN AMKIIICAN OHNITTIOLOOlSfS RK DIIIVKN 
LIKE S1IEE1»? 

Editor of O. A- O.: 

You seem to be in earnest about getting .a 
full vote on the question of changing common 
names of birds. Put me down two for I be 
A.O.r. against Mr. A. E. K. and wife. The 
check-list will bo good enough for my boy as 
he will not have to unlearn the old names. In 
the Auk for July, lSSr>, page :ilfl, Mr. Emest 
E. Thom[)son, writing upon the subject of 
revision of scientific and popular names by **tl»e 
committee'' says: ** There is no doubt that 
scientific names are entirely in the hands of 
scientists, but it seems to be overlooked that 
popular names are just as completxjly in the 
hands of the i>eople.'' Mr. Thompson writing 
this in ISOO w<nild not put the latter part of 
the statement qvite so stronf". On reading his 
article I said ** them's my sentiment*" and am 
now barely over on the A.O.U. side. There is 
no use ** bucking" against such a team as the 
Big Five, for whether the changes are made 
"on their own responsibility" or not they will 
stand. J.T.P.—Tf^ii. 



FAVORS THREE OLD AND ONE NEW. 

Editor of O, <t- O.; 

We are always willing to adopt anything 
that is an improvement, be it new or old We 
think three of the new names are anything 
but an improvement, but the fourth — Vesper 
Sparrow — to us is decidedly more appropriate. 
Lake Huron has a thousand and one Bays but 
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none are the color, size or sliape of the Wing, 
of tlie Bay Wing Bunting. Vesper Sparrow is 
not new. It is mentioned by Stnder in 1878. 
You may put us down with both feet on the 
old name. [This is the lieaviest vote against 
Bay Wing Hunting. — Ed.] 

We wouhl like a photograph of the man that 
coined "Dickcissel,'' as we think it would be 
an attractive feature for the ('hicago Fair in 

Moashnrk.-Purkprbrush^Paiilding Co.^ Ohio. 



YELLOW-WINGED SPARROW. 
A COMMUNICATION TO UE CONSinEHKI). 

Editor of O. A O.: 

It seems to me that the ch.inges in names 
made by the *' Union" are all good, with per- 
haps one exception. It has been objected to 
the name **Dickci8ser' that it is outlandish. 
The .same objection might be made to ** Flick- 
er"; both these words are onomat<^»poetic; 
and, if Flicker is better thjin (J ohl en- winged 
Woodpecker, then Dickcissel is to be preferred 
to Black- throated Bunting. The; .same may be 
said of the other terms adopted by the A.O.IT. 
They are all improvements on the old names, 
it appears to me, and ought to remain. They 
are new and like all new words are not as 
pleasing as those to which we are accustomed. 

There is one change which perhaps it woidd 
have been best not to make: liuteo is rendered 
by Hawk instcjid of Buzzard. Falco is trans- 
lated Falcon; Accipiter means Hawk, and why 
should not Buteo be Buzzard as Professor 
Coues has given it? They give us Buteo buteo, 
European Buzzard. Why then should we not 
have Bnteo borealift rendered Ued-tailed Buz- 
zard? 



There are some changes in names that 
should be made because they are written in- 
correctly according to Canon VIII of the 
Union. Canon VIII says: **Proper names of 
species and of sub-species or ^varieties' arc 
single words, simple or compound, preferably 
adjectival or genetival, or tjikcn as such, when 
practicable agreeing in gender and number, 
with any generic name with which they are 
associated in binomial or trinomial nomencla- 
ture, and written with a small initial letter." 

In spite of this Canon VHl, we have Cocco- 
thrnuates venpertlna. Is it not practicable that 
the specific adjective here ngree with Cocco- 
thranstes a ma.sculine noun? Coccothraustett 
is a Greek masculine noun, and by what 
authority does the Latinized word become 
feminine? Let the Union correct this solecism 
and give us Coccothraustea venpertinus. There 
are other solecisms that could be mentioned 
but too much of your valn<able space has 
already been taken up. W. C. A, — Ala. 



BLACK-THROATED BUNTING. 



now WOULD IT DO TO DKOP 
NUMnEllS? 



NAMES AND USE 



Editor of O. <fc O.: 

We both of us prefer the A. O. U. names to 
the old ones, the former are as a rule shorter 
and don't t«ike up so much room on the tags. 
77. //. <fc a S.B.^N.C. 



**The changing of a common, well-known 
name of a bird has nothing whatever to do 
with the Scientific Nomenclature or arrange- 
ment, and is a matter to be governed by a 
general public opinion. Such an opinion can 
only be obtained by hearing from all sections 
of the country." 
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My Large Set of Buteo lineatus. 



After breakfast I put my traps in the buggy, 
hitched up the horse and started for a drive 
up the river road. The road for three or four 
miles is on the bank of the Hudson river, and 
for a pleasant drive on a summer* s day it is 
unequaled. 

The morning I mention was a cool, wet morn- 
ing the first week in May, 1890. It had rained 
the previous evening and the ferns and wild 
flowers were coming forth and sparkling in the 
morning sunshine. 

Along the road I noticed several new- 
arrivals; Warblers, Flycathers, and Catbirds, 
and the Oriole's whistle came from the trees. 

I drove along for about seven miles, and then 
noticed a piece of woods about three hundred 
yards from the road. It looked tempting, so 
I pulled in close to the fence, jumped out, tied 
and blanketed the horse. I then changed my 
shoes for a pair of rubber boot«, took my 
climbers in one hand and my collecting box in 
the other and started. I reached the woods 
and found the ground in some places covered 
with water, and in some places there was 
about fourteen inches of nice, rich mud. Re- 
gardless of mud or water I started to examine 
some of the dead stubs the swamp contained. 
The first find was a pair of Chickadees build- 
ing a nest in a cavity in a rotten stump four 
feet from the ground. The next find was a 
Crow's nest which contained four young and 
one egg. 

A little further on I came across a Blue- 
bird's nest in a dead stump in the midst of the 
swamp, only three and a half feet from the 
ground. It contained two fresh eggs. T left 
these, and started along a fallen log when my 
attention was attracted to a large Hawk com- 
ing towards me. He settled in a tree about 
fifty yards «ahead of me, and I identified him 
as Buteo lineatuHy and made up my mind there 
was a nest close by. I immediately began to 
search for it and soon spied it in an ash tree 
forty feet up. I sat down and buckled on my 
climbers and started up, reached the nest and 
looked over. It contained Jive eggs. One of 
them was slightly dented. I rolled them up 
in cotton and put them in a small bag, brought 
them down, put them in my collecting box and 
started for the wagon. 

Before I reached the place where I had 
left the horse it began to rain so I put my 
climbers, collecting box, etc., in the wagon and 
started for home. When I reached home I cut 
away the fractured part of the broken ef^g and 



removed the young bird. The egg would have 
hatched in a day or two. The incubation was 
not the same in all the eggs, but they were all 
pretty well advanced, and I was puzzled 
to know how I was going to remove 
the embryos. I was soon stinick with an 
idea. I took the eggs and drilled a hole in 
each of them and then aiTanged the spout of 
a common squirt can on a three quai*ter-inch 
garden hose, coupled the hose on a faucet and 
turned on the water. In this way I*forced out 
all the blood and other matter except the 
young bird itself. Then I filled the eggs up 
with water and let them stand thi*ee days. I 
thought I would put them on an ant hill so I be- 
gan to shake out the water when lo! I shook out 
young bird and all. They smelt pretty bail, but 
I remedied this by filling them with lime water 
and letting them stand for twenty- four hours. 

n. C. Camphetl, 
Lansinprbiirgh, N. Y. 



Records for Massachusetts. 



Thk Curlew Sandpipkk AT Chatham, Mass. 
— A $ specimen of the Curlew Sandpiper, 
A. O. U. No. 241, was taken at Chatham, 
Mass., August 26, 1889. It was rtearly in full 
plumage. It is now in the collection of Gor- 
don Plummer, Brookline, Mass. — [Ed, 

The Royal Tekn at Chatham, Mass. — A 
9 specimen of the Royal Tern A.O.U., No. (55, 
was taken at Chatham, Mass., July 20, 1889. 
At this writing it is at F. M. Webster's Nat- 
uralists' Supply Depot. — [Ed. 

The King Eider at Musk eg et, Mass.— A 
young $ King Eider, A. O. U. No. 162, was 
killed at Muskeget Island, April 5, 1890. 

Gordon Plummer records this specimen as 
being killed by his party, and is now in his 
collection. 

[Mr. Plummer has a fine collection of birds, 
the result of a number of years' collecting. In 
addition to skins, he has paid particular atten- 
tion to procuring mounted specimeuA (»f the 
game birds. They are carefully selected with 
regard to plumage, and represent the bet^t work 
of our eastern taxidermists. Mr. Plummer is 
a thorough sportsman and knows when a bird 
is properly mounted. — Ed.] 

The Prothonotary Warbler at Newton, 
Mass.— On Thursday, June 19, 1890, I noted 
a Prothonotary Warbler at Newton, Mass. On 
the 20th I brought him home.— [F. 77. Ken- 
nard. 
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Arlington Heights. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Arlington Heights. A specimen was taken June 
6th.— [^. P. Uadley. 

South Fkaminoham. — One of your circulars 
has the statement that you would like *' par- 
ticulars in taking rare specimens." 

To-day's egging was rewarded by a **find" 
of nest and four fresh eggs of the Golden- 
winged Warbler, (ireimin</4opAa{/a chrynoptera), 
and it seems to me that the bird is uncommon 
enough, as a New England breeder, to make 
an interesting item. 

The female was flushed from her nest and 
shot. The nest itself was placed at the base 
of a few alder shoots (upnght between the 
stems), and at the edge of a low thicket of 
new growth oaks and maples in a very open 
spot. Outwardly the cup-shaped nest was 
loosely built with dead leaves and within of 
coarse grasses and grape-vine bark, with a 
lining of fine, dry grasses. The resemblance to 
the Yellow-throat's nest is complete. 

The eggs are of the size of a Redstart's, 
white, with small dots of reddish and a few 
points of Vandyke brown, collected at the 
larger end, but not forming a distinct ring. 

I have found two sets of eggs of Guiraca 
IttdftvicianuH^ one of Turdun mustelinua, and a 
nest of Black and White Creeper (to-day), with 
three young and an egg ready to hatch, which 
I saved in halves. 

Have found an uncompleted nest of a Vireo 
which, from its small size, I think must be the 
Solitary (or *blue-headed'). 

A set of five almost pure white Bluebird's 
eggs (fresh) was a curiosity secured a few days 
ago.— [F. E, Coombs. 

Wellesley. — A young Black-billed Cuckoo 
(CoccyzuH erythropthalmuH) killed itself to-day 
by flying against a window pane of my room 
after an lo moth which had just hatched out 
and had crawled up the window to expand its 
wings. — [Shelley W. Denton. 

July 4. 



I have on three different occasions seen 
the Grebe on her nest, and once my friend 
raised his paddle to kill a bird on her nest, 
but I stopped him, and the bird seemed to 
slide off the nest and under the water. It 
scarcely made a ripple. 

At another time I ran on a nest that was 
just hatching, and the Grebe ran away in the 
grass (the nest was on the edge of a large 
bog) and made a great fuss calling, etc. 

The nests here are usually in the water, 
loosely made of moss, grass, roots and mud, 
and are about as large as a bushel basket, and 
completely saturated with water, which would 
prevent generating heat sufficient to hatch the 
eggs. 

Cantwell says completed sets are covered. 
I never have noticed any difference in the 
covering as nearly all are covered, but the eggs 
can usually be seen through the covering. He 
also says he has stood on the edge of 
the marsh and could see three or four 
nests. 

In a day's collecting in a boat I have taken 

ten nests and would probably travel five to 

seven miles. I do not think 1 ever found two 

nests nearer than twenty or thirty rods apart. 

D. Hatch. 
Oakfleld, Wis. 



Nesting of the Thick-billed Grebe, 



In the Feburary number of the O. & O, 
there is an article on the nesting of the Thick 
billed Grebe by George G. Cantwell that does 
not agree exactly with my experience with 
that bird. There have been several articles 
advocating the theory that the eggs wore 
hatched by the heat of the nest. 



Further Notes on the Nesting of the 
Ruby-Crowned Kinglet. 



Yesterday I was to the woods all day hunt- 
ing up above species. In knocking about I heard 
a $ getting off that peculiar note of his, and 
soon located the little chap; that done, I sat 
dowp, lit a cigar, and waited for something to 
turn up. In a little while the 9 came along 
and by her actions I knew the nest was near, 
and full of young, when I considered I had 
the spot pretty well fixed I began to climb the 
trees and in one hour and ten minutes I had 
the nest. It was as I expected, full of young, 
and as near as I could make out the number 
was nine. The nest was the prettiest one I 
have yet found, being lined with Partridge 
feathers, and placed on the straight limb, about 
twenty -five feet from the ground, and about 
twenty inches out on the limb. This nest 
I intend to tak.^, with the young, also the other 
one I have located, named in my last, and 
mount the whole business with the old birds. 

H. Austen. 
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Brief Notes. 



A pair of young Screech Owls, the first installment 
to our private menagerie, were in our possession barely 
twenty- four hours before the male **ate up his female 
mate." 

On May 17, Wallace Homer found a nest of the 
American Crow containing eight eggs. 

The publisher of the O. & O. was pleasantly remero- 
liered by receiving a graduation card from D. Frank 
Keller of the Rnading, Pa., High school. We receive 
many tokens from our subscribers. 

C. F. Newell has started for a collecting trip to the 
West Indies. 

C. J. Maynard is writing a popular work on 
entomology. 

Olver Davie writes that he expects to have fifty-four 
full page illustrations to his new work on taxidermy 
instead of fifty as advertised. 

J. T. Park, Warner, Tenn., asks where can a copy of 
The History of Lewis and Clark's Expedition be 
obtained ? 

W. H. Foote's Semi-annual will soon be ready. 

Our black snakes are undergoing the interesting pro- 
cess of shedding their skins. It took one about two 
hours to complete the operation. The old skin lo«i8cned 
about the head, and it crawled out, since it has l>een 
unusually lively. A few days since when leaving the 
oflice at night the last act was to let all four loose. On 
returning the next morning our office boy was found 
in a state of consternation. The snakes are not the 
mild creatures they were in cold weather. They will 
strike in a vicious manner. 

A pair of young foxes tliat were recently sent in to 
us have become quite tame. Th*»y will allow the writer 
to handle them, and are very playful. 



One of our correspondants writes that he notices the 
gingerly manner in which some express their opinion 
on the question of the change of the common names of 
our birds. No one should hesitate to freely express his 
opinion. 

Raleigh, N. C. When snake meets snake and each 
snake proceeds to swallow the opposite snake, begin- 
ning with the rear anatomy, the result is a double back 
action, hoop snake. S. R. 

O. A. Jenkins, one of the leading Boston furriers, is 
the mostenthusiastic man in his line that we ever met. 
He makes a speciality of obtaining rare freaks. Being 
a near neighbor, whenever he gets anything fine he 
usually drops in with it. A few days since he had some 
extraordinary skins, a dozen eirank's.all of which were 
pale buff with a finely defined white V, so soft and 
beautiful that it was hard to realize what they were; 
two coon skins that were nearly black, and an otter of 
a delicate buff. A jacket and muff made of leopard skin 
a few days since attracted a great deal of Httention to 
his windows. 

George Morse, while driving through Hudson, Mass.. 
on June 9, noticed a woodchuck crossing the road. It 
ran up a white oak tree about 12 Inches in diameter, 
and located on the first limb about 15 feet from the 
ground. He was unable to reach it with his whip and 
resorted to stones, securing his game. We think that 
it is unusual for that animal to climb a tree. 

Our readers must not be impatient on account of 
the delay in publishing articles. Remember that our 
space Is limited and lists especially have to be well 
sandwiched. 

The postman hands us a phot«»graph of Geo. G. Cant- 
well and a Rocky Mountain lion. You make a good 
pair, accept our thanks. 

We had a very pleasant call from W. O. Emerson, 
who is on his way to Paris. Mr. Emerson showed ns a 
large series of sketches thst he has made of interesting 
features in his locality on the Pacific Coast. He left 
with us a few choice sets of eggs taken by him person- 
ally on the Farallone Islands. 

June 8th, a Redheaded Nuthatch was observed at 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

A Yellow-throated VIreo is nesting on a Pine tree 
quite clf»se to a window at the residence of C. M. Ham- 
mond, Hyde Park, Mass. 

F. B. Webster*s museum will be completed Angnst 1. 
J. M. Sonthwick, the well-known natural history 
dealer, is recuperating at Rangeley Lakes, Maine. 

If there Is a sudden termination of brief notes it 
will l>e the result of sporting glee of Harr>- Austen's 
pet bear that we expect daily at our museum. 

Raleigh, N. C, June 7,1800: Season up to date rea- 
sonably satisfactory. Among onr most noteworthy 
takes are nine sets of Yellow-thniated Warbler, seven- 
teen of Pine Warbler, four of Prairie Warbler, one 
of Broad- winged Hawk, and one of Rough- winged 
Swallow as well as sKh of common species. Last 
week we had two eggx brought to us which so 
far as we could make out were Black Rail. We 
took the first full phimaged ^ Baltimore Oriole we 
had ever seen here this spring, onr first female speci- 
men of the I^ast Bittern, and also one Mountain 
Solitary Vireo, but nothing else out of the common. 
H. 11. and C. S. Brimley. 
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BOSTON, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1890. 



No. 9. 



A List of the Birds of Minnesota. 



In presenting this list it has been the writer's 
intention to make it thoroughly reliable, and 
with the kind assistance of others as complete 
as possible. No species is entered on the list 
except on good authority. Many which doubt- 
less occur, are omitted on account of not having 
been actually observed. As the collectors, in 
the future, visit the sections that are at present 
unopened many additions will be made. 

The material for this list is from notes taken 
duiing six yeai*s' field collecting in the vicinity 
of Minneapolis, from 1883 till 1889, dui-ing 
which time trips were frequently made to Lake 
Blinnetonka, fifteen miles distant, which offered 
quite a different fauna of bird life; also a trip 
to the southwestern prairie regions in Lacqui- 
parle County which occupied the last three 
weeks in May, 1889, a locality little known 
and rich in bird life, — from the ** Notes upon 
Summer Birds of Grant and Traverse Counties," 
taken in June, 1879, by Dr. Thomas S. Roberts 
and Mr. Franklin Benner, both counties in the 
prairie regions of the northwest; from notes 
on the** Birds of St. Louis and Lake Coun- 
ties," by Dr. T. S. Roberts, in 1879, from July 
26th till September 2d. The two counties 
form a triangle which projects eastward from 
the northern half of the state, between Lake 
Superior and the British possessions, — from 
** A List of the Birds of Minnesota," by Dr. P. 
L. Hatch, in 1880, published by the State Geo- 
logical and Natural History Survey, and from 
the notes of the following ornithologists: Dr. 
J. C. Hvoslef, Lanesboro; C. B. Johnson, Red- 
wing; Frank Harris, La Crescent, and Thomas 
Miller, Heron Lake, for the use of whicli I am 
greatly indebted. I am also deeply indebted 
to Prof. Robert Ridgway, whose name is fam- 
iliar to every bird lover in the country (how 
could we get along without him?), always so 
kind and willing to aid all in his favorite study, 
and to Dr. T. S. Roberts of Minneapolis, by 



whose personal acquaintance I have been ben- 
efited in many ways. 

The present list contains 295 species and 
sub-species, and while I realize that it may 
not be complete it will at least serve as a 
foundation to build upon, and if it meets the 
approval of th<»se for whose use it is intended, 
I shall feel amply repaid for my trouble. 

1. Colymhus holhcelUL American Red-necked 
Grebe. Rather scarce. Has been observed 
by Dr. T. S. Roberts in northern Minnesota,* 
and also by Mr. C. B. Johnson of Redwing. 
(The Western Grebe, ^cmophorus occidt^n- 
talis, probably occurs in the state, but I can 
find no record of such. ) 

2. Colymhus auritus. Horned Grebe. Very 
abundant during the migrations. Does not 
remain to breed. 

3. Podilymhus podiceps. Pied-hilled Grebe. 
An abundant summer resident. 

4. Urinator imher. Loon. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

5. Rissa tridactyla. Kittiwake. Stragglers 
are occasionally met with in different parts of 
the state. (Entered on the authority of Dr. P. 
L. Hrttoh.) 

6. Larus argentatus smith sonianm*. Ameri- 
can Herring Gull. Found during the migra- 
tions on the larger lakes. 

7. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. 
The most abundant of the large gulls; breeds. 

8. Larus franklinii, Franklin's Gull. An 
abundant summer resident in the prairie re- 
gions of the state. 

9. Larus Philadelphia. Bonaparte's Gull. 
Common. Seen during migrations only. 

10. Sterna tschegrava, Caspian Tern. Rare. 
Several have been taken in the state, one of 
which is in the collection of University of 
Minnesota. 

11. Sterna forsteri. Foi-ster's Tern. Com- 
mon during migrations. 

• Auk, April, 1«90, paj?e 213. 
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12. Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. Also 
common. A few breed. 

13. Sterna antillarum. Least Tern. Quite 
rare. Have observed it at Minneapolis and on 
Lake Minnetonka. 

14. Hydrochelidon nigra stirinamensis. 
Black Tern. An abundant summer resident. 

15. Phalacrocorax dilophus. Double-crested 
Cormorant. Rare, except at Lake Minnetonka, 
where a large colony nest in a heronry on 
** Crane Island.'' 

16. Pelecanus enjthrorkynckus. White Pel- 
ican. Common. Breeds in western part of 
the state. 

17. Merganser americanus, American Mer- 
ganser. This species and the next are rather 
rare and of local occurrence. 

18. Merganser serrator. Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser. 

19. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Mer- 
ganser. Abundant during migrations. 

20. Anas boschas. Mallard. Common. 

21. Anas obscura. Dusky Duck. Rare. 
Has been taken near Minneapolis, also on 
Lake Minnetonka by Albert Lano. 

22. Anas strepera. Gadwall. Not com- 
mon. 

23. Anas americana. American Widgeon. 
Not common. 

24. Anas carolinensis. Green- winged Teal. 
Common. 

25. Anas discors. Blue-winged Teal. 
Common. Breeds. 

26. 4^0^ cyanoptera. Cinnamon Teal. 
Very rare. One was captured on Bigstone 
Lake in 1880. 

27. Spatula clypeata. Shoveller. Common. 
Breeds. 

28. Dajila acuta. Pintail. Common. Breeds. 

29. Aix sponsa. Wood Duck. Common. 
Breeds. 

30. Aythya americana. Redhead. Com- 
mon. Breeds. 

31. Aythya vallisneria. Canvas-back. Not 
common. Confined principally to the west 
where it breeds. 

32. Aythya viarila nearctica. Scaup Duck. 
This and the following species are generally 
found together. Both are common and 
breed. 

33. Aythya affinis. Lesser .Scaup Duck. 

34. Aythya collar is. Ring-neck Duck. 
Very common during migrations. A few re- 
main to breed. 

35. Glan cionett a clangula americana. Amer- 
ican Golden-eye. Rare. Occurs on Lake Min- 
netonka. 



36. Glaucionetta islandica. Barrow's Gol- 
den-eye. Also rare. Occurs principally during 
winter wherever there is open water. 

37. Clangula hyemalis. Long-tailed Duck. 
Rare. Occurs on Lake Superior during the 
winter. 

38. (Edemia americana, American Velvet 
Scoter. This species has been observed by 
Mr. T. S. Roberts on several occasions in tlie 
Mississippi River, below Minneapolis. 

39. (Edemia deglandi. White-winged Scoter. 
Rare. Reported by Mr. Thos. Miller from 
Heron Lake. 

40. (Edemia perspicillata. Surf Duck. Not 
rare. Have taken several on Lake Minnetonka. 

41. Erismatura rubida. Ruddy Duck. Com- 
mon. 

42. Chen hyperborea. Snow Goose. Abun- 
dant during migrations, especially in the west. 

43. Chen ccerulescens. Blue Goose. Com- 
mon in western part of the state. 

44. Anser albifrons gambeli, American 
White-fronted Goose. Rare. Mr. J. C. Hvos- 
lef reports this species from Lanesboro, April 
3, 1883— November 5, 1884. 

45. Branta canadensis. Canada Goose. 
Abundant. 

46. Branta canadensis var. hutrhinsii. Not 
so common. 

47. Branta bemicla. Common Brant. C'om- 
mon during migrations, especially in the west. 

48. Olor columbicmus. Whistling Swan. 
Rare. 

49. Olor buccinator. Trumpeter Swan. 
More common than the foregoing; **breeds on 
the Red River." Hatch. 

50. Botaurus lentiglnosus. American Bit- 
tern. An abundant summer resident. 

51. Botaurus exilis. Least Bittern. Also a 
common summer resident. 

52. Ardea kerodias. Great Blue Heron. 
Common. There is a large heronry of this 
species at Lake Minnetonka. 

53. Ardea egretta. American Egret. Rare. 
Mr. Hvoslef reports the species from Lanes- 
boro. He says. "One stayed herefrom July 
21 St till the 23d, 1884. A few years earlier two 
more were seen and one of them was shot." 

54. Ardea virescens. Green Heron. Not 
very common. 

55. Nycticorax nycticorajc nwvius. Black- 
crowned Night Heron. Rare. More plentiful 
in the prairie regions. 

56. Grus americana. Whooping Crane. A 
prairie bird, wild and wary. Breeds. 

57. Grus mexicana. Sandhill Ci*ane. More 
common than the foregoing. Breeds. 
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58. Ballua elegans. Red-breasted Rail. 
Quite rare. Have seen it but on few occasions. 
Breeds. 

59. Ballua virginiantia, Virginia Rail. Quite 
common. Breeds. 

60. Porzana Carolina. Sora Rail. Very 
abundant. Breeds. Raises two broods a year. 

61. Porzana noveboracenaia. Yellow Rail. 
Rare. Mr. Hvoslef took one at Lanesboro on 
September 1, 18^6. 

62. Gallinula galeata. Common Gallinule. 
Common. Breeds. 

63. Fulica americana. American Coot. Very 
abundant. 

64. Crymophilxia fulicariua. Red Phalarope. 
Reported by Mr. Hatch as '*rare." It must 
be, — a straggler probably. 

65. Phalaropua lobatua. Northern Phalar- 
ope. Rare. Seen principally during the fall 
migration. 

66. Phalaropua tricolor. Wilson's Phala- 
rope. Common in suitable localities. Breeds. 

67. Recurmroatra americana. American 
A voce t. Rather rare. Found only on the 
prairies. 

68. Philohela mindr. American Woodcock. 
Common. Breeds. 

69. Gallinago delieata. Wilson's Snipe. 
Common. Breeds. 

70. Macrorhamphua acolopaceua. Long- 
billed Dowitcher. Not very common. Both 
varieties of the Dowitcher may occur in the 
state, but so far I have identified but acolopa- 
ceua. 

71. Micropalama kimantopua. Stilt Sand- 
piper. Mr. Hvoslef has taken this species at 
Lanesboro, August 20, 1885. 

72. Tringa canutua. Knot. Very rare. 
Has been taken at Lanesboro on one occasion 
by Mr. Hvoslef. 

78. Tringa maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper. 
Common duiing migrations. 

74. Tringafuacicollia. White-rumped Sand- 
piper. On May, 1889, 1 found this species very 
plentiful in Lacquiparle County. It had 
hitherto been unknown in the state and it 
seemed strange that a bird so common there 
could have escaped notice so long. 

75. Tringa bairdii. Baird's Sandpiper. 
Not common. Observed most frequently dur- 
ing the fall migration. 

76. Tringa minutilla. Least Sandpiper. 
Common during migrations. 

77. Tringa alpina paciflca. Red-backed 
Sandpiper. Rare in vicinity of Minneapolis, 
but I found it abundant in May in Lacquiparle 
County. 



78. Ereuneteapuaillua. Semipalmated Sand- 
piper. The most plentiful of the little Sand- 
pipers. 

79. Calidria arenaria. Sanderling. Very 
rare. Has been taken by Mr. T. S. Roberts. 

80. Limoaa fosda. Great Marbled Godwit. 
A common bird of the prairies. 

81. Limoaa hcemaatica. Hudsonian Godwit. 
This godwit I met for the first time in Lacqui- 
parle County in May, where it was fairly com- 
mon, but not so plentiful as the Marbled 
Godwit. 

82. Totanua melanoleucua. Greater Yellow- 
legs. 

83. Totanua ftavipea. Lesser Yellow-legs. 
3oth the above are fairly common and not 
necessarily confined to the prairies like most 
of the waders. 

84. Totanua aolitariua. Solitary Sandpiper. 
Everywhere abundant. One of the first of the 
sandpipers to appear in the migrations. 

85. Sympheniia aemipalmata inomata. Wes- 
tern! Willet. According to the best authorities 
this is the form of the willet found in the 
state. Very common in the west where it 
breeds. 

80. Bartramia longicauda. Bartramian 
Sandpiper, "Field Plover." Common. Breeds 
throughout the state. 

87. Tryngitea aubrujlcollia. Buff^breasted 
Sandpiper. Rare in vicinity of Minneapolis. 
Found them fairly common in Lacquiparle 
County. 

88. Actitia macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. 
Common summer resident. 

89. Numeniua longiroatria. Long-billed Cur- 
lew. Not common. Breeds. 

90. Numeniua hudaonicua. Hudsonian Cur- 
lew. Rarest of the curlews, but frequently 
seen at Heron Lake. 

91. Numineua borealia, Eskimo Curlew. 
Commonest of the curlews. Seen only during 
migration. 

92. Charadriua aquatarola. Black-bellied 
Plover. Not very common. Seen in migra- 
tion in company with the next. 

93. Charadriua dominicu^, American Golden 
Plover. A common bird of the prairies. Does 
not breed in the state to my knowledge. 

94. ^gialitia vocifera. Killdeer. Abun- 
dant summer resident. 

95. ^gialitia aemipalmata. Semipalmated 
Ring Plover. Fairly common. 

96. Arenaria inter prea. Turnstone. Rare. 
Has been taken by Albert Lano on Lake Min- 
netonka and by myself in Lacquiparle 
County. 
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97. Colinua virginianua. Bob-white. As 
yet not very common in the state. 

98. Dendragapua canadensis, Canada 
Grouse. Found commonly among the pine 
timber in the northern part of the state where 
it breeds. 

99. Bonasaumbelhis. Ruffed Grouse. Com- 
mon. A constant resident. 

100. Lagopxis lag opus. Willow Ptarmi- 
gan. Very rare now and confined to the 
northern border of the state. 

101. Tympanuchus americanus. Prairie Hen. 
Common, especially on the prairies. A few 
remain throughout the winter in the vicinity 
of Minneapolis, where they feed on wheat 
from the railroad tracks. 

102. Pedioecetes phasianellus campestris, 
Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse. Not so common 
as the Prairie Hen, and confined principally to 
the northwestern part of the state. 

103. Meleagris gallopavo. Wild Turkey. 
It is with doubt that I give this bird a place in 
the list. I fear the * * noblest of all game birds' ' 
has been exterminated in the state, as no one 
seems to have observed it of late. 

104. Ectopistes migratoriuti. Wild Pigeon. 
Another bird that has rapidly diminished in 
number of late years. They are now very rare 
where once they were abundant but a few 
years ago. 

105. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. 
Common summer resident. 

106. Cathartes aura. Turkey Buzzard. 
Rather rare. A few breed at Lake Minne- 
tonka every year. 

107. Elanoides forficatus. Swallow-tailed 
Kite. Not common, but a summer resident. 

108. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Harrier. A 
common summer resident. 

109. Accipiter velox. Shai-p-shinned Hawk. 
Very common during migrations. Does not 
breed in vicinity of Minneapolis. 

110. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper's Hawk. 
Common summer resident. 

111. Accipiter atricapillus, American Gos- 
hawk. Not common. Seen during fall and 
winter months. 

112. Buteoborealis. Red-tailed Hawk. Not 
very common. Breeds. 

113. Jiuteo borealis kriderii. Krider's Red- 
tail. A bird of the prairies. I found it breed- 
ing in Lacquiparle County in May. 

1 14. Buteo lineatus. Red-shouldered Hawk. 
Rare. Have seen two specimens that were 
shot near the eastern border of the state in 
1886. 

115. Buteo sioainsoni. Swainson's Hawk. 



Quite common during migrations, and occas- 
ionally nests near Minneapolis. 

116. Buteo latisMmus. Broad- winged Hawk. 
The most abundant of all the hawks. A sum- 
mer resident. In Lacquiparle County, on May 
20th, I found a young, immature plumaged 
bird mated with an adult and breeding, thus 
proving that at least some of the birds do not 
assume complete plumage the first year. It 
was too early in the season for a full-grown 
bird, as they never nest earlier than the first 
of May. It was simply a bird of the previous 
year that had not acquired full plumage, and 
is the only one of the kind I ever met in the 
spring. 

117. Archibuteo lagopu^ sanrti Johannis. 
American Rough-legged Hawk. Notcommcm. 
Seen during migrations and occasionally in 
winter. 

118. Aquila chrysmtos. Golden Eagle. 
Rare. Of irregular occurrence. Has been 
taken in Grand Marais County in the fall of 
1877. Mr. Hvoself says it occui*s now and then 
at Lanesboro. Have not observed it at Minne- 
apolis. 

119. Halicetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. 
Not at all common, but much more frequently 
observed than the preceding. A pair have 
nested for years at Lake Miunetonka until one 
of the birds was killed a few >ears ago, the 
nest not having been used since. 

120. Falco rusticolus obsoletus. Black Gyr- 
falcon. Rare. ^'Has been taken in Minnesota 
a few times as a rare winter visitant. A speci- 
men has been examined by Mr. Ridgway." * 

121. Falco peregrinus anatum. Peregrine 
Falcon. Frequently seen during migi*ations. 
Breeds in certain parts of the state. 

122. Falco columbarius. Pigeon Hawk. 
Rather rare migrant. 

123. Falco richardsonii, Richardson's Mer- 
lin. Rare. Confined to the prairies. I ob- 
served it twice in Lacquiparle County in May. 

124. Falco sparcerius. Spari^ow Hawk. 
Common during migrations. A few remain to 
breed. 

125. Pandion halicetus carolinensis, Osprey. 
Rather scarce. Occasionally seen on Lake 
Minnetonka. 

126. Strix pratincola. American Bam Owl. 
Very rare. Mr. Hatch says **several have 
been obtained by collectors." Have not ob- 
served it myself. 

127. Asio icilsonianus. Long-eared Owl. 

• Report on Bird Migration in the Mississippi 
Valley. 
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The most abundant of the Owls. A constant 
resident. Nests principally in tamaracs. 

128. Aaio accipitrinu8. Short-eared Owl. 
Not common. Found mostly on the prairies. 

129. Symium nebulosum. Barred Owl. 
Not common. Have not found itjbreeding. 
More plentiful some years than others. 

180. Scotiaptex cinerea, Gi*eat Gray Owl. 
A rare winter visitor. 

131. Nyctale tengmalmi richardsoni. Rich- 
ardson^ s Owl. Rare. Winter visitor. Have 
taken it once and know of two others. Both 
from the western part of the state. 

132. Nyctale acadica. Acadian Owl. Rare. 
Have known it t^ nest on two occasions near 
Minneapolis. 

133. Megascope asio. Screech Owl. Not 
common, at least in the vicinity of Minneapo- 
lis. Breeds. 

134. Bubo virginianus. Great Homed Owl. 
Resident. Not common. (This Owl exhibits 
great variation in plumage, some very dark, 
othei*8 very light, and probably with good 
material st»me of its varieties may be found 
such as Arcticus or suharcticus^ but so far have 
been unable to decide with certainty.) 

135. Nyciea nyctea. Snowy Owl. A rare 
winter visitor. More common on the prairies. 

136. Sumia ulula caparoch. American 
Hawk Owl. Rare. Found during fall and 
winter only. Has been taken near Minneapo- 
lis. 

137. Speotyio cuniculariahypogcea. Burrow- 
ing Owl. This species has been taken by 
Dr. T. S. Roberts on July 19, 1881, in the south- 
western part of Swift County, which is in the 
prairie regions of the state.* He says they 
were **living in fox or badger dens in a pi*airie 
hillside. There were apparently not more 
than two paii*s of old birds with the young of 
the year. One of the young birds was shot 
and the skin preserved.'' 

138. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. Common, but not so plentiful as the 
next. 

139. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black- 
billed Cuckoo. Common summer resident. 

140. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. 
Common summer resident. 

141. Dryobatesvlllosus. Hairy Woodpecker. 
Common during fall and winter. A few breed 
at Lake Minnetonka. 

142. Dryobates pubescens. Downy Wood- 
pecker. More common than the preceding; 
breeds. 

• Auk, April, 1890, page 213. 



143. Picoides arcticus. Black-backed three- 
toed Woodpecker. Rare. Have collected but 
two near Minneapolis. More plentiful in the 
pine timber in the northern part, where it 
breeds. 

144. Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker. Common during migrations. 
Many remain to breed. 

145. Ceophlceus pileatus, Pileated Wood- 
pecker. Rare near Minneapolis, where I have 
observed it but twice, but more common to the 
north. 

146. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red- 
headed Woodpecker. Common summer resi- 
dent. A few sometimes remain all winter. 

147. Colaptes auratus. Yellow-shafted 
Flicker. Common summer resident. 

148. Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor- 
will. A fairly common summer resident 

149. Chordeiles virginianus. Night Hawk. 
Common summer resident. 

150. Chordeiles virginianus henryi. Western 
Nighthawk. This form seems to be the only 
one found in the western part, and are about 
as common at Minneapolis as virginianus^ 
which is the form that breeds there; 
henryi was the one breeding in Lacquiparle 
County. 

151. Chcetura pelasgica. Chimney Swift. 
Common summer resident. 

152. Trochilus colubris. Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird. Fairly represented. Breeds. 

153. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingb»rd. Abun- 
dant throughout the state. 

154. Tyrannus verticalis. Western King- 
bird, Rare, and confined to the prairies. Mr. 
Roberts found it in Traverse County in 1879. 
I also found the species in Lacquiparle County 
in 1889. 

155. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Fly- 
catclier. Not very common, but breeds. 

156. Sayomis phcebe. Phoebe. Abundant 
summer resident. 

157. Contopus borealis. Olive-sided Fly- 
catcher. Seen dunng migrations. Not very 
common. A few remain to breed. 

158. Contopus virens, WoodPewee. Abun- 
dant summer resident. 

159. Empidonaxflaviventris, Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. A migrant. Not common. 

160. Empidonax pusillus traillii. Traill's 
Flycatcher. Rare. Have taken it but once. 
More common to the south. 

161. Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. 
Abundant summer resident. 

162. Otocoris alpestris praticola, Prairie 
Horned Lark. Abundant summer resident. 
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Arrives by last of February. Breeds during 
the freezing weather of March. 

16:i. Cyanocitta crUtata, Bine Jay. Very 
common. A constant resident. 

164. Perisoreus canadensis, Canada Jay. 
Common in the pine timber of the north, 
where it is known as "Whiskey Jack." Has 
been taken as far south as Wadena County. 

165. Corpus cora/z principalis. American 
Raven. A common bird of the pineries where 
they breed. 

166. Corvus americanus, American Crow. 
Abundant. A few remain during the winter 
in the tamarac swamps. 

167. Dolichonyx orizivorus. Bobolink. A 
common summer resident. 

168. Molotkrus ater. Cowbird. Common 
summer resident. 

169. Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird. Common summer res- 
ident. Breeds in large colonies. 

170. Agelceus pheniceus. Red-winged Black- 
bird. Common summer i*esident. 

171. Stumella magna. Meadow Lark. 

172. Stumella magna neglecta. Western 
Meadow Lark. Tliese two forms occur com- 
monly in the state; magna found principally 
in the east and in wooded sections; neglecta is 
a bird of the prairies and the only form ob- 
served in Lacquiparle County. Both occur in 
about equal proportions at Minneapolis and 
are readily distinguished by song and color. 

173. Icterus spurius. Orchard Oriole. Not 
common. Breeds. Has a queer trait of invari- 
ably nesting in same tree with a Kingbird. 
Have never heard of one otherwise and have 
examined over a dozen nests. The two birds 
appear to agree perfectly, and aid each other 
in beating ofif a common enemy. 

174. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole. 
Common summer resident. 

175. Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty 
Grackle. Very abundant during migrations. 

176. Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer's 
Grackle. Rather rare. Found in company 
with the preceding species. ** Breeds in con- 
siderable numbers in the Red River," Hatch. 

177. Quiscalus quiscula ceneus. Bronzed 
Grackle. Common summer resident. 

178. Coccothraustes vespertina. Evening 
Grosbeak. A common winter visitor, appear- 
ing about December and remaining till May, 
irregular in its appearance, however. Com- 
mon some years and rare or absent on others. 
Very tame and unsuspicious. Feeds on the 
seeds of the sugar maple and box-elder. 

179 Pinicola enucleator. Pine Grosbeak. 



Winter visitor. Very irregular. Very few in 
the red plumage observed. 

180. Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch. 
Abundant duiing migrations, but does not 
breed near Minneapolis. 

181. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. House 
Finch. A very rare straggler, a male of which 
was shot at Minneapolis in the spring of 1876 
by Mr. Robert McMillan, and is now in his 
collection. 

182. Loxia curtirostra minor. Red Cross- 
bill. Winter visitor, of irregular occurrence. 

183. Loxia leu copter a. White- winged Cross- 
bill. Winter visitor, but not so often met 
with as the former. 

184. Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis. Gray- 
cheeked Rosy Finch. A rare straggler, a male 
of which was taken at Minneapolis by Mr. 
Fred Cook, on January 3, 1889. It was in 
company with Snow Buntings and the only one 
observed. 

185. Acanthis linaria. Lesser Redpoll. A 
common winter visitor. 

186. Acanthis linaria rostrata. Greater 
Redpoll. Very rare. The first collects r to 
take this bird in Minnesota was Mr. Fred Cook 
at Miuneap(»lis, securing a male from a small 
flock on February 19, 1890, and again on March 
3, 1890, three more, two females and one mah', 
were secured from a flock of the common Red- 
polls {A. linaria). 

187. Spinus tristis. American Goldfinch. 
A common resident. 

188. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. Not a very 
common winter visitor. 

189. Plecirophanes nivalis. Snow Bunting. 
Common winter visitor. Mr. Boberts took 
one in May, 1875, that had assumed the black 
and white breeding dress. 

190. Calcarius lapponicus. Lapland Long- 
spur. A rare winter visitor to Minneapolis, 
but a summer resident in Lacquiparle County. 

191. Calcarius pictus. Smith's Longspur. 
Rare, but identified from different parts of the 
st>ate. Not known to breed. 

192. Calcarius ornatus. Chestnut collared 
Longspur. An abundant summer resident of 
the prairies, where it breeds in profusion. 

193. Rhynchophanes mccownii. McCown's 
Longspur. Very rare. I took one, a male, on 
May 16, 1889, in Lacquiparle County, which 
appears to be the only record for the 
state. 

194. Poceci'tes gramineus. Grass Finch. 
Abundant summer resident. 

195. Pocecetes gramineus ronjinis. Western 
Grass Finch. This form has been identified 
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from the dry prairie regions of the state, as 
in Traverse and Lacquiparle Counties. 

196. Ammodratnus aandwichensis savanna. 
Savannah Sparrow. Not as common as many 
other sparrow^ but breeds. 

197. Ammodramua sandwickenais alaudinus. 
Western Savannah Sparrow. Confined to 
the prairies where they are abundant. 

198. Ammodramus bairdiu Baird^s Savannah 
Sparrow. Common in some pai*t8 of the west 
where it breeds. Not known at Minneapolis. 
It is, however, recorded from White Earth by 
Dr. C. P. Allen. 

199. Ammodramus savannarum pasaerinuH. 
Yellow-winged SpaiTOw. Rare in the vicinity 
of Minneapolis, but more common to the south. 

200. Ammodramus henalowii. Henslow's 
Sparrow. Rare. Has been taken at Minneap- 
olis June 16, 1880, by Mr. Roberts, and by Mr. 
W. W. Eager in Grant County, June 25, 1880. 
Breeds.* 

201. Ammodramus lecontei. Leconte^s Spar- 
row. Not common. Found in grassy places. 

202. Ammodramua raudacutus nelaoni. Nel- 
son's Sharp-tailed Finch. Very rare. One 
specimen, a 9« ^^^ taken in Lacquiparle 
County by myself on May 23, 1889, was alone 
on the edge of a marsh and was first mistaken 
for a Leconte's Sparrow. A very careful 
search failed to find any more of this species. 

203. Chondestes grammacus: Lark Finch. 
Common summer resident. 

204. Zonotrichia queruia. Harris' Sparrow. 
This handsome sparrow is quite common dur- 
ing the migrations. 

205. Zonotrichia leucophrys. White-crowned 
Sparrow. Migrant. Not very common. 

206. Zonotrichia intermedia. Intermediate 
Sparrow. This variety is found in company 
with the last, but not so common. 

207. Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated 
Sparrow. An abundant migrant. 

208. Spizella monticola. Tree Sparrow. 
Abundant migrant. A few remain all winter. 

209. Spizella aocialia. Chipping Sparrow. 
Common summer resident. 

210. Spizella pallidw. Clay-colored Spar- 
row. Common summer resident. Breeds in 
weedy places. 

211. Spizella puailla. Field Sparrow. Rare 
about Minneapolis, but breeds. 

212. Junco hyemalis. Black Junco. Abun- 
dant migrant. Breeds commonly about Brain- 
erd. 

213. Junco hyemalis oregonus. Oregon 

• Auk, April, 1890, page 213. 



Junco. Mr. Roberts has taken this bird once 
at Minneapolis. 

214. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. 
Abundant summer resident. 

215. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln's Sparrow. 
A common migrant. Not as well known as it 
might be. 

216. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. 
A common summer resident 

217. Passerella iliaca. Fox Span*ow. Com- 
mon migrant. 

218. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee. 
Fairly common summer resident. 

219. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. A 
male in perfect plumage has been taken by Mr. 
Roberts near Minneapolis. Mr. Hatch also 
says **it has been obtained in pairs." 

220. Habia ludoviciana. Rose- breasted 
Grosbeak. A common summer resident. 

221. Passerina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. 
Common summer resident. 

222. Spiza americana. Black-throated Bunt- 
ing. Summer resident. Common some years, 
scarce others. 

223. Calamospiza melanocorys. Lark Bunt- 
ing. Not common. A bird of the prairies. 
Observed in Traverse and Lacquiparle Counties. 

224. Pyranga erythromelaa. Scarlet Tanar 
ger. Common summer resident. 

225. Progne subis. Purple Martin. Com- 
mon summer resident 

226. Petrochelidon lunifrona. Cliff Swallow. 
Common summer resident. 

227. Chelldon e^-ythrog aster. Barn Swallow. 
Not common. Do not nest in colonies . like 
the last. 

228. Tachycineta blrolor. White-bellied 
Swallow. Common summer resident. 

229. Cliticola riparia. Bank Swallow. 
Common summer resident. 

230. Stelyidopteryx serripennis. Rough- 
winged Swallow. Not so common as the last. 
Breeds. 

231. Ampelisgarrulua. Bohemian Waxwing. 
Common winter visitor, but irregular in its 
occurrence. Feeds on mountain .ash berries, 
apples, etc. Does not arrive till late in the 
wiuter and departs in April. An exception 
was one taken by myself at Minneapolis on 
October 9, 1888. 

232. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. 
Common summer resident 

233. Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike. 
Winter and spring visitor. Fairly common. 
Docs not breed. 

234. Lanius ludovicianus. Loggerhead 
Shrike. 
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235. Lanius ludovicianu8 excubitoridea. 
White-rumped Slirike. Not knowing just 
what position our shrikes held, I decided to 
submit the question to Prof. Ridgway, and 
sent biin a small senes for examination. He 
wrote me, **None of your shrikes are typical 
of either ludovicianus or excubitoriden^ all being 
inteinnediate between the two forms"; those 
from Minneapolis (dark), he said, were nearest 
the former, while some from the southern part 
of the state (light) were decidedly nearer the 
latter. Therefore I consider it safe to list 
both forms. 

236. Vireo olivaceiut. Red-eyed Vireo. Com- 
mon summer resident. 

237. Vireo philadtlphicus. Philadelphia 
Vireo. Not common. Migrant. 

238. Vireo giltun. Warbling Vireo. Com- 
mon summer resident. 

239. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated 
Vireo. Summer resident. Not very common. 

240. Vireo Bolitarius, Solitaiy Vireo. Mi- 
grant. Common. 

241. Vireo belli. Bell's Vireo. Entered on 
the authority of Thos. Miller, who has ob- 
served it at Heron Lake. With more observ- 
ers in the south it would be doubtless found 
well represented. 

242. Mniotilta varia. Black and White 
Warbler. Common migrant. 

243. Prothonotaria citrea, Prothonotaiy 
Wiirbler. Common along the Mississippi in 
the south, as at Redwing and La Crescent, 
breeding at both places. 

244. Helmitherus vermivorua. Worm-eating 
Warbler. The only person who seems to have 
observed this warbler is Mr. C. B. Johnson, 
who saw a pair at Redwing first week of June, 
1889. Although he did not shoot the birds he 
watched them some time and is sure of the 
identity, noticing the characteristic markings 
on the head. 

245. Helminth ophila pinus. Blue-winged 
Yellow Warbler. Rare. Has been taken by 
Mr. Roberts on May 17, 1880, near Minnehaha 
Falls. Mr. J. C. Hvoslef took two at Lanes- 
boro on August 28, 1887.* 

246. Helminth ophila chrysoptera. Golden- 
winged Warbler. Migrant. Not common. 
Breeds in the northern part of the state. 

247. Helminthophila rvficapillft. Nashville 
Warbler. Common migrant. 

248. Helminthophila celata. Orange-crowned 
Warbler. Migrant. Not common. 

249. Helminthophila pereurina. Tennessee 

• Auk, April, IHflO, page 213. 



Warbler. Migrant. Common. Some years 
abundant. 

250. Compsothlypia americana. Parula War- 
bler. Migrant. Not common. 

251. Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler. 
Migrant. Fairly common. 

252. Dendroica cestiva. Yellow Warbler. 
Abundant summer resident. 

253. Dendroica c(terul€8cen8. Black- thi-oat^d 
Blue Warbler. Migrant. Rare. 

254. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. 
Abundant migi*ant. 

255. Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia War- 
bler. Common migrant. 

256. Dendroica casrulea. Cerulean Warbler. 
Rare. Has been taken by Mr. Hvoslef once at 
Lanesboro, on May 5, 1887. 

257. Dendroica pennayhanica. Chestnut- 
sided Warbler. Common migi'ant. A few re- 
main to breed. 

258. Dendroica caatanea. Bay-breasted 
Warbler. Not common. Observed in migra- 
tions. 

259. Dendroica atriata. Black-poll Warbler. 
Common migrant. 

260. Dendroica blackburnim. Black burnian 
Warbler. Migrant. Not very common. 

261. Dendroica virena. Black- throated 
Green Warbler. Common migrant. A few 
breed. 

262. Dendroica vigoraii. Pine Warbler. 
Migrant. Not very common. 

263. Dendroica palmary m. Palm Warbler. 
Abundant migrant. 

164. Seiurua aurocapillua. Golden-crowned 
Thrush. Common summer resident. 

265. Seiurua noveboracenaia notabilia, Grin- 
nell's Water Thrush. This form of the Water 
Thrush is a common migrant and breeds in 
the northern part of the state. 

266. Seiurua motacilla. Large-billed Water 
Thrush found in the southeni part. It is com- 
mon at Lanesboro and Heron Lake, but not 
found at Minneapolis. 

267. Geothlypia Philadelphia. Mourning 
Warbler. Rare, but has been taken near Min- 
neapolis, and breeds in the vicinity of Duluth. 

268. Geothlypia trichaa occidentalia. West- 
em Yellow-throat. According to Mr. Ridgway 
our Yellow -throats are refei*able to this 
variety. It is a common summer resident. 

269. Icteria virena. Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Found principally in the southern part, but 
has been known to nest near Minneapolis in 
the 'summer of 1885, but I was never able to 
discover any birds during six ye^irs' collecting 
there. 
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270. Sylvania mitrata. Hooded Warbler. 
Rare. Entered on the authority of Mr. Thos. 
Miller, who has observed it at Heron lake. He 
says regarding it, ** I observed it one Sunday 
afternoon at a distance of fifteen feet for nearly 
an hour. Of its identity I am positive.'* 

271. Sylvania pmilla. Wilson's Warbler. 
Migrant. Common. 

272. Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. 
Migrant. Not common. 

273. Setophaga mticUla, Redstart. Abun- 
dant migrant. Breeds. 

274. Anthus pennsylvanicns, American Tit- 
lark. Migrant. Not common, at leant near 
Minneapolis, wliera I have seen it but a few 
times. 

275. Anthus spragueii, Sprague's Titlark. 
Rare, and confined to the prairies of the 
western part, where they are said to breed. I 
am quite sure I obsei-ved this species in Lac- 
quiparle County, but could not get the bird in 
question, and decide positively. It was high 
in the air and singing loudly a song I had never 
lieaiti before. 1 am positive it was neither a 
8hore Lark nor ft Longspur, but think it must 
have been sprogueii. 

276. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. Catbird. 
Abundant summer i*esident. 

277. Harporhynchusrvfvs. Brown Thrasher. 
Abundant summer resident. 

278. Troglodytes a'edon parkmanni. Park- 
roan's Wren. In Mr. Hatch's list both aedon 
^nd parkmanni are listed as ** common," but 
Mr. Roberts once took the trouble to 
collect a series of House Wrens from differ- 
ent parts of the state and sent them to Mr. 
Ridgway for identification, who pronounced 
them all parkmanni^ and the most typical spec- 
imens he had ever seen. 

279. Troglodytes hiemalis. Winter Wren. 
Not common. A few stay all winter. 

280. Cistothorus stellaris. Short-billed 
Marsh Wren. Not common, and little ob- 
served, but breeds. 

281. Cistothorus palustris. Long-billed 
Marsh Wren. Abundant in marahes. 

282. Certhia familiaris americanus. Brown 
Creeper. Resident. Common. Breeds to the 
north. 

283. Sitta carolinensis. White- breasted 
Nuthatch. A constant resident. Breeds. 

284. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch. Not common. Breeds to the north. 

285. Parus atricapillus. Black-capped 
Chickadee. Abundant. Constant resident. 

28(5. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. Common niigi*ant. 



287. Begulus calendula. Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet. Also a common migrant. 

288. Turdus mustelinus. Wood Thrush. 
Common summer resident. 

289. Turdus fuscescens. Wilson's Thrush. 
Common summer resident. 

290. Turdus alicice. Gray-cheeked Thrush. 
Common migrant. Found in company with 
the next and more common. A few remain 
during the summer to breed. Know of two 
nests being found near Minneapolis in 1886. 
Nested near the ground like a Wilson's Thrush, 
but the eggs were finely sprinkled with black 
or veiy dark brown. 

291. Turdus swainsonii, Olive-backed 
Thrush. Migrant. Not common. 

292. Turdus aonalaschkce pallasii. Hermit 
Thrush. Common. A few breed at Lake 
Minnetonka every year. 

293. Merula migratoria, American Robin. 
Abundant summer resident. 

294. Sialia sialis. Bluebird. Common sum- 
mer resident. 

295. Sialia mexicana. Western Bluebird. 
**Only one seen. Red River." Hatch. 



Favors — What are to Him Old 
Names. 



Sevei*al times lately I have seen anxious in- 
quiries for a porti*ait of the author of *'Dick- 
cissel" for Spiza Americana, I am happy to 
say that I can oblige their curiosity. In the 
July number of the O. & O. appears a por- 
trait of the bird in question, let them look at 
this. Surely no one who has ever heard the 
song of the Dickcissel can question the origin 
of his name. Take a trip to the neai-est clover 
fields and hear him say **dick, dick, cissel, 
cissel." Vesper SpaiTow has always borne 
that cognomen in this vicinity so that the 
change seems appropriate. 

Although I have many times noticed the 
similarity of a wheeling, scurrying flock of P. 
nivalis to flakes of snow whirled and tossed 
by the wind, still I prefer Snow Bunting. I 
have no arguments to offer in defense of that 
statement other than that I like it better. 

As Spinus pinus is of the same genus as the 
Goldfinch I see no reasons (tliere are some 
doubtless) why he should be Pine Siskin any 
more than the other should be Gold Siskin. 

Blue Yellow-backed Warbler is better 
than Parula inasmuch as it describes some 
peculiarity of the bird which Parula does not. 

.S E. W. 

Kent County, Mich. 
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Nesting of the Arizona Jay. 

Aphelocoma sieberii arizonoe, the Anzona 
Jay, is one of tlie most characteristic birds of 
southern Arizona. In the Huachuca mounr 
tains it is a common resident, frequenting the 
live oak groves of the cafi >ns and foothills at 
from 4,000 to 7,000 feet elevation, where they 
remain in flocks or bands of half a dozen or 
more during the entire year. 

They are very noisy birds, often making 
themselves unwelcome visitors by surround- 
ing any traveller and screaming angrily about 
him, and following along for half a mile. 

To any one hunting deer or such game they 
are a great disadvantage, often warning. o£F 
the game before it can be seen. 

The nesting season commences by the 
middle of March and continues until the end 
of May. I have found fr^sh eggs during the 
entire period, although most of the eggs are 
laid by the last of April. In tlie cool caftona 
the nesting takes place later than in the 
foothills. 

I have found the nests of this species almost 
invariably placed in oaks, eitlier the largest 
rugged trees, or the saplings of a second 
growth. They vary in height from six to 
thirty feet, and are placed either on honzontal 
limbs or in the upright crotches, in the tops of 
the trees, and I have found them rarely in the 
small twigs at the extreme end of a branch. 

The nests are all very much alike and can be 
told at a glance from the nest of any other bird 
I have pvnr examined. The platform is invari- 
ably a large mass of sticks and oak twigs piled 
up loosely, and held together only by their 
crooked shape. Upon this is built the nest 
proper, which is a somewhat flat structure of 
fine brown or yellow roots and a lining of hair 
from the mane or tail of a horse. Some of these 
nests are veiy tiiih, and when removed they 
can be seen through; others are nearly an inch 
thick and very compactly built. Occasionally 
a nest is made of a peculiar black root, and 
when also lined with black hair it looks 
peculiar. 

During the season of 1800, I collected sev- 
eral dozen of these nests and over a hundred 
eggs. The variation which these show is 
remarkable for a plain egg. I have found from 
two to six eggs as a full set, the usual number 
being three, four, or ^ve in about equal num- 
ber. Their color is deep greenish-blue, from 
the shade of a Robin's egg to nearly the color 
of a Catbird's, although not so glossy as the 
latter. In most of these eggs there are faint 



bluish spots apparently bat a few shades 
lighter than the ground color. These spots are 
constant in a large series, although sometimes 
very faint and sparse, and almost invisible. 
They appear to be scattered uniformly over 
the eggs with perhaps a trifle more at the larger 
end. Of the large series of specimens before 
me the average measurements . are 1.21x.S0. 
The largest egg measures 1 .27 x .05. The small- 
est specimen 1 .08 x .83. Two extreme in shnpe 
measure 1.21 x .80 and 1.06 x .90. The shape 
vanes from oval to pear shape and sometimes 
almost spherical. The typical shape will 
about correspond with that of our eastern. 
Jay's eggs. O. C. Poling. 

Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 



Horned Lark or Prairie Horned 
Lark, Which is It? 



There seems to be a wide difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the birds with the above 
heading. Most of our imminent writers on the 
subject claim that the bird found in this part 
of Michigan is the Prairie Ilorned Lark, while 
the majority of our local ornithologists, who 
have made the bird found here a careful study, 
claim it to be the true Horned Lark {OtocorUt 
alpestris) and Itave marked their speciroeiis of ^ 
birds and eggs in their cabinets as such. . Mr. 
Davie in his valuable work (Nests afid Eggs of 
North American Bird*— Third Edition) in . 
speaking of the Horned Lark {Otocoris alpes- 
tris) says that, as there are a number of geo- 
graphical varieties of the Horned Lark, the 
gi-eatest uncertainty has always attended tl.eir 
identification even by experts, and the breed- 
ing and .winter ranges of the vai-iuus sub- 
species do not yet seem to be clearly defined, 
in which he seems to. be right. {Ms my 0|)io- 
ion.that the.^vaj-iety found here, for .we have 
but one, is the true Horned Lark, for one 
thing is ctrtaio, that the variety -that winters - 
with us is the one found breeding here early 
in March, and if it is not the Homed Lark 
then -that variety never visits this part of 
Michigan. I hope that my ornithological 
friends will pardon me for being -so positive, 
but as I have made this bird a earefal study 
for a number of years, and as I have Watched it 
daily through the winter months and through 
its early mating and. nesting season I could 
not help but be convinced tjiat it is the QoTned 
Lark. Some ; Qif these birds must nest veiy 
early for on March 27, 1890, I found a yo.ung 
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bird that had left the uest aud was all feath- 
ered out and able to fly three or four rods at a 
time. Judging from the time that it took for 
tlie bird to mature, I think that the egg that 
it hatched from must have been laid the last 
of February or the first of March. I have 
often seen their nests, after the egf^s had been 
deposited, covered with snow to quite a depth, 
which generally causes them to forsake their 
nest. But I have often found the bird clinging 
to her ti'easures under quite a deptli of snow. 
I found three nests last spring, the first one 
March z5, 1890. It contained two fresh eggs, 
but a Hawk killed tlie bird on the uest and 
devoured her on the spot before she had laid 
her full set. The second nest was found 
March 27, 1890. It contained tliree eggs 
slightly incubated; and the third nest wa.s 
found Marcli 30, 1890. It contained tliree 
fresh eggs. All of tlie nests were built in a 
depression in the ground just deep enough so 
that the top edge of the nest was just even 
with the surface, and were all composed of 
fine grass and lined \^ ith a few feathers and 
down from the bull-thistle. I hope that the 
iden:illcation of these birds may soon be 
settled beyond a doubt, for I know there are 
many cabinets throughout the land that con- 
tain these birds and their eggs, and some are 
labeled ** Horned Lark" while others are 
marked ** Prairie Horned Lark," and one or 
the other of them is surely marked wrong. 
James B, Purdy, 
Plymouth, AVayne Co., Mich., Aug 4, 1890. 



Foot-rule and Scales. 



There is nothing better calculated to knock 
the romance out of the enormous specimens of 
fish, rtesh and fowl that become the prey of 
the hunter and fisherman than these two small 
instruments — foot-rule and scales. 

t>everal 'Marge*' eagles have been mentioned 
in the O. & O. at different times and quite a 
little discussion arose on the question of size. 
I well remember the first ejigle I ever 
handled. He was alive, one wing being broken, 
and by the time I had got him safely laid out 
I began to speculate on his spread of wing. 
The specimen was an adult** bald" and I 
could not feel satisfied under seven and a half 
or eight feet across the wings — something to 
talk about. The foot-rule was introduced and 
gave the returns as six feet six inches. 

A much larger adult specimen of the same 
species was handled shortly after but circum- 



stances were such that I had no opportunity of 
measuring. A conservative estimate would 
have given this one some eight or eight and a 
half feet spread. It was probably not over 
seven. I got hold of another one that seemed 
very large, this time an immature ** bald," 
second year I think. I fully expected seven 
and a half feet this time; foot rule said six 
feet nine inches. 

I was down the creek after Louisiana Water 
Thrush nests last spring and came on a chicken 
snake laying stretched out on the bare ground. 
**Seven feet, or Tm a liar," I remarked to my- 
self confidentially as my eye measured every 
inch of his length. I fully believe that 
anyone used to measuring snakes only by eye 
would have estimated that one at seven and 
a half or eight feet. It was an enormous 
specimen for this region. It's correct length 
by the foot-rule was five feet nine inches. 

I remember being told some years ago by a 
man who had twice doubled Cape Horn in a 
sailing ship, that the Albatrosses killed in the 
Pacific and brought aboard ship measured 
twenty-eight or thirty feet from tip to tip. 
Science comes along with afoot-rule and says 
they don't grow that large now-a-days. Con- 
dors are or were popularly supposed to meas- 
ure twelve or fifteen feet across the wings, but 
collectors of these large specimens usually left 
their foot-rule at home. 

I had a mean trick played on me the other 
day. I was one of a small fishing party, and 
on reaching the river and commencing opera- 
tions one of the crowd produced a carpenter's 
rule, and remarked that he was now ready to 
record the size of all large fish caught, having 
brought his instrumert along in the interests 
of truth. Among other things we caught agar 
that was at least three feet long .and would 
have been recorded as such had not that miser- 
able carpenter's rule said it was twenty-four 
inches only. 

Winter before last I caught my first otter. I 
was as proud as a dog with two tails, and sat 
on a log and admired my game, good fashion, 
before making any estimates. I knew very 
well that the book size of an otter was four 
feet and a half long, weight, twenty-five 
pounds. Mine I estimated at four feet by 
twenty pounds, but before I got home I 
thought he weighed forty. Foot-rule said three 
feet six inches, and scales said fifteen pounds. 
I have trapped a number of others since then 
and can now estimate the size of an otter 
pretty well. 
Early last spring I was crossing a ridge of 
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woods and came on a possum sitting in the 
fork of a black jack some twenty -five feet up. 
Needing bis skin and not wishing to make a 
sieve of it I manoeuvred around until his 
body was protected by the fork, leaving only 
his head visible. After shooting at him four 
tinges with lens, sixes and B. B.^s, climbing for 
him, knocking him out, catching him on the 
ground and killing him, I discovered what I 
thought before, tliat I had secured a large pos- 
sum, though poor. On my way home I met 
two men going fishing who exclaimed at the 
large size of my game. I handed it to one 
of them asking what he thought it weighed. 
He ** hefted" it and remarked that **that 
possum '11 dress eight pounds.'* I expressed 
surprise as my estimate of its weight was 
about seven pounds, gross. He handed it to 
the other man who likewise gave its weight at 
eight pounds when dressed. I met another old 
fellow a little further on, a man who knows 
what's what in possum lore. He also con- 
sidered it a big one but gave no specified 
weight. People here who don' t use scales con- 
sider a possum should weigh six or eight or 
more pounds when dressed to be a large one, 
and you can hear of them up to ten or twelve 
pounds. On putting mine on the scales he 
weighed exactly five and a half pounds, gross, 
equivalent I suppose to three and a half or 
four pounds, net. My faith in ten pounders is 
small since then. 

With regard to the use of foot-rule and 
scales by fishermen I can only say'* don't." 
Give us liberty (to estimate the size of our fish) 
or give us death. H. H. Brimley. 

Raleigh, N.r. 



On the Nesting Habits and Eggs of 
the Vermillion Flycatcher. 



This interesting Flycatcher {Pyrocephalua rti- 
bineus mexicanuH) is of quite common occur- 
rence throughout the most of Arizona. It is 
not a bird of the mountains, but its favorite re- 
sort is along the streams and washouts from the 
mountains or in the valleys between the differ- 
ent ranges. They sometimes enter the wide 
caflons and nest in the scrub oaks of the foot- 
hills, but seem more at home among the syca- 
m'»res or willows of the water courses. 

They are met with in considerable numbers 
in tlie vicinity of Fort Huachuca, Arizona, and 
during the spring of 1890 several dozen pairs 
bred close to or within the post. A dry creek 



bed lined with sycamores and walnuts, and ejL- 
tonding out from the mountains several miles, 
was their principal nesting grounds. In the 
month of April most of these birds come up 
from the south, the males in advance of the 
females. As soon as the females arrive nest- 
ing is begun, and by the middle of Kay most 
of the nests are completed and eggs laid. 

I found my first nest of the season on May 
9th. It contained four young birds a day or 
two old which was an unusually early record 
for this species. During the month of May 
about a dozen nests were found containing 
eggs or young. These were usually placed in 
oaks, sycamores, willows, or walnuts at from 
eight to twenty feet from the ground. They 
are generally at the end of a horizontal limb 
either on a fork of the limb or on the main 
limb, and generally but a small part of it is 
visible from beneath. The male is usually 
close about the nest, and its bright plumage, 
together with its habit of poising and flutter- 
ing in the air like a butterfly makes it very 
conspicuous. 

The nests and eggs of this bird are different 
from those of any other species I am familiar 
with. Though about the same color as a Wood 
Pewee's nest they are more shallow, not so 
large, and composed partly of short twigs 
woven together with cobwebs. Often bits of 
twigs are seen all over the inside of the nest 
where eggs are lying. I have never seen any 
lichens used in the construction of these nests, 
although plenty of it is to be found on the 
trees about them. The eggs are of a deep 
cream or buif color, sometimes as deep as in 
the eggs of Traill's Flycatcher, and are heavily 
marked with difteient shades of brown, giay, 
and lilac; with usually a distinct and broad ring 
of blotches around the larger end, although 
sometimes the smaller end or the middle of 
the egg is most heavily marked. Of a dozen 
selected eggs the measurements are as follows: 
.74X.56, .73X.56, .73 x .55, .72 x.i:6, .72x.56, 
.71X.56, .69X.55, .68 x .55, .68 x .53, .e7x.56, 
.07 X. 53 and .63 x .52. 

The largest egg in the series collected by 
myself is .77 x .66 and the smallest .C3x.r;2. 

Otho a Poliny, 
Fort Huachuca, Arizona. 



Late Breeding of the Goldfinch. 

The well-known fact of an American Gold- 
finch breeding later than other birds has been 
a puzzle to ornithologists, especially as it stays 
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with us all winter and doffs his summer suit as 
soon as apple blossoms unfold; few build in 
northern New Jersey before the beginning of 
July and later. The latter part of August and 
September is the time I hear most young ones 
squeaking after the old birds to be fed. On 
one occasion I watched a nest of young near 
my house that left the nest on the last of 
September which was probably a second nest. 

I need not go through the quotations from 
various oi-nithologists as to the probable 
reasons of this late breeding, such as proper 
food for their young, or materials for building 
their nests, etc. One thing is certain, they 
are as joyful as any of the amorous birds in 
spring that commence housekeeping promptly 
as soon as the weather permits them. Wlio 
has not heard tlie Goldfinches sweet notes 
among the fruit tree blossoms? Often a flock 
on one tree all sing together as if trying to 
outsing each other. I have noticed for a num- 
ber of years that after the flood of dandelion 
seed was over the Goldfinches became scarce, 
too, and I began to suspect that the birds left 
to follow up the fiowers as the harvest ap- 
proached further north, following up the 
ripening seed of which they are intensely fond. 
They will so eagerly alight on the roadside or 
any sheltered comer where the first ripe seed 
appears that they may be vei-y closely ap- 
proached, and as the seed gets plentiful many 
more birds arrive, to disappear when the seed 
becomes scanty. This season I made test ob- 
servations and found that on the beginning of 
June few Goldfinches were left; after I saw 
none for two weeks; on the 20th of June I 
saw two male birds, next week one or two 
more; but. not till July did I see little parties 
of two or three males in company. It was the 
middle of July before I saw any females. In 
this part there are very few thistles, so I 
do not think they stop for that, as some sup- 
pose. The birds are quite common from July. 
If some ornithologists will take observations 
farther north to track the birds it could soon 
be found whether my theory is correct. 

Henry Ilalen, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 



moss, drawn together in heaps and anchored 
in a bed of rushes. There were then about 
fifty nests, and a few contained the full com- 
plement of eggs, which is rarely over four. 
The nests were all placed where the water was 
about eighteen inches deep and fifty feet from 
the shore. I visited them again on the 10th of 
July and found their numbers had augmented 
considerably. Now there were hundreds breed- 
ing there, and at a distance they looked like a 
heavy black line as they sat on their eggs. On 
my first visit I marked some of the unfinished 
sets as I was anxious to know the period of 
incubation. Not seeing any hatched I broke 
one, to test them, which was about two thirds 
incubated, but the chick was dead. I selected 
an egg from each nest of those near me and 
found them all the same. I passed through 
the whole colony occasionally testing them 
until I reached those that were more recently 
laid, but although liere incubation had not so 
far advanced they were all destroyed. Until 
then we had had no bad thunder storms. In 
these high altitudes lightning will sometimes 
strike a lake and kill most of the fish, but I 
certainly cannot attribute this catastrophe to 
that, but it is my firm belief the sun was tlie 
only destroying element. Being fully exposed, 
the old birds found their task unbearable, 
left their nests, and there is not a doubt in my 
mind but that they were all literally cooked. 

Wm, O. Smith. 
Loveland, Col. 



Nesting of the Eared Grebe. 



On June 20th, in company with Mr. Dennis 
Gale, I visited a colony of Eared Grebes {Co^ 
lymhns nigricollis cnlfJ'ornianu8) that had com- 
menced nesting in an alkali swamp in this 
locality. Their nests were composed of water 



Nesting of Olive-sided Flycatcher. 



The above named, though not common, are 
yet regular visitors during the summer 
months, and are found frequenting tlie old 
clearings and open places in the country. 
They may be seen perched on the tiptop of 
some old ram pike, tall spruces, or out on the 
end of a dead limb of some hardwood tree, and 
are easily distinguished from other birds by 
their upright position on the bi-anches, and 
their peculiar cry of two, two, two, two, two, 
two, the last sound being sharper and longer 
drawn out than the first. When on the wing 
and darting after insects, from the top of one 
tree to the other, their flight is almost identi- 
cal with that of the cedar bird, and at a dis- 
tance, one vei7 apt to be confounded with this 
latter species. 

Three different pairs of these Flycatchers 
came under my observation during the months 
of June and July last, hence following remarks* 
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The first nest I found was on 21st of June. 
I had watched the old birds prior to this for 
three different days, but failed to discover the 
nest. I had a pretty good idea about where it 
was situated, and this time getting under 
cover I kept my eyes on the birds. Pretty 
soon the ? darted off towards some tall black 
spruces, and failing to reappear I walked up, 
and taking a position where I could command 
the different trees I discharged one barrel of 
my gun, when out she darted from near the 
top of a tall black spruce over to my right. 
Going over I walked round and round the tree, 
searching closely the branches overhead, and 
shortly spotted what I took to be the nest 
placed way out on one of the limbs and about 
fifty feet up from where I stood. I started up 
the tree, and after getting up about half way 
took another look at what 1 supposed to be 
the nest, and examining it carefully came to 
the conclusion that it was an old last yearns, so 
slid down the tree, got under cover again and 
waited for the ? to show up, ruminating 
meanwhile on the uncertainties of this life and 
the finding of Olive-sided Flycatchers* nests in 
particular. In a little while the ? showed up, 
and shortly, much to my surprise, she lit on 
the limb close to my *'last year's nest," and 
with a hop and a skip disappeared within. I 
dropped a few remarks, and straightway began 
to reascend the tree. Arriving on a level 
with the nest I found it was too far out on the 
branch to get at, and the limb not strong 
enough to cany me, so going above it I looked 
down and there I saw three beautiful white 
eggs, marked with red and brown spots laying 
in a very rough, flat kind of a nest. I then 
got down to the limb and, thinking things 
over, a grand idea for the rescue of the nest 
came with such a rush upon me that if I had 
not a firm grip upon the limb I verily believe 
that I should have been tumbled to the earth 
below. The **idea" that came so near ter- 
minating my brief existence upon this terres- 
trial globe was very simple. I should cut off 
the limb and lift it with the nest, in towards 
me. So at it I went, and just as I got the 
blessed limb about cut through it suddenly 
bent down and away went the three eggs out 
of the nest and scattered to the four winds 
(like the flour in the story of **Hard Times'*). 
Gasping for air, and allowing the tears to fall 
unchecked, I caught myself by the back of the 
neck with one hand and with the other low- 
ered myself from limb to limb to the earth 
below, kicking myself as f went and praying 
at the same time. Arriving on the ground, 1 1 



gathered up my traps, and, walking over the 
dog, left for home, a sadder and a wiser man. 

Next day, the 22d, on thinking the matter 
over I came to the conclusion that I had acted 
rather hastily, and determining to secure 
another nest I started out. After knocking 
about for some little time I spotted a bird 
perched up on top of an old dead tree, sitting 
up straight as an arrow, and every now and 
again getting off in good form his hearty cry 
of two, two, etc. Getting up closer I watched 
that bird from 3 o'clock in the afternoon 
until 6.30, and examined carefully eveiy tall 
tree (spruce) in the vicinity, discharging at 
intervals my gun, but failed to make the 9 
show up. On the 23d I spent the day watching 
this particular bird, and this time the ? was 
on hand, but in spite of all my efforts and 
knowing the nest must be close by I failed 
entirely to locate it, and wishing the birds a 
fond adieu, retired. 

July 2d I started out again, and after walk- 
ing for quite a while came across another 
** Olive-sided " occupying a dignified position 
on the top of a tall spruce tree. After watch- 
ing for some time and he confining his flight 
to three ti-ees in close proximity I concluded 
the abiding place of his better half was close 
by. Getting close to the trees I discharged 
my gun, and was promptly rewarded by see- 
ing the 9 come out from one of the trees to 
my left. Going close to the tree and getting 
under cover I waited for the ? to return, and 
point out the way to her nest. In a short 
time she came back, and flying into the tree 
that I was watching disappeared in one of its 
branches. I then walked underneath the tree 
and gazing up began to scan the branches, but 
not being able to see the nest I stood out from 
the tree and discharged my gun again when 
away darted the 9t ^^^ this time showing the 
limb, and way out on the end of it the nest. 
Going up the tree I found on reaching the nest 
that it was placed on the end of a smaller 
branch that shot out from the main limb, and 
was even harder to get at than the one found 
June 2l8t, so going above the nost and looking 
down I saw that it held three eggs, but having 
no means of securing them, got down the tree 
and left, intending to return. 

July 3d found me once more underneath the 
tree with a tiny flannel dip net rigged on a 
good, long, light pole (a la Bishop style, Kent- 
ville), when, slinging my collecting box, full of 
cotton wool, over my shoulders and taking 
dip net in one hand, I proceeded carefully to 
mount the tree, and going above the nest and 
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working out ou limbs, as far as I dared, I was 
just able to reach the nest with the net, and 
carefully pushing it in the nest and underneath 
the eggs I had the satisfaction of seeing them 
disappear within, and in a few seconds they 
were in my possession and wrapped in the 
wool, and packed away in the collecting box. 
Then knocking the nest off with the net and 
dropping both to the ground, I was soon with 
them, right side up, and this time with my 
eggs and nest safe and sound. Then shooting 
the 9 , I left for home. 

The nest is a very crude and shallow affair 
made of rootlets and twigs and lined very 
slightly with a little long, gray moss. The 
nest measures 2% inches on the inside, 'S% 
inches outside, and 1% inches deep. The eggs 
are very pretty, having a yellowish-white 
ground with pale and dark reddish-brown 
spots. Both nests were built on black spruce 
trees. Harry Austen, 

Halifax. N. S. 



When 



Woodchucks Climb Trees 
Egg Collecting. 

I notice in your last issue you speak of a 
AVoodcluick climbing a tree, and say you think 
that is very unusual. While this is not exactly 
within the province of either the ornithologist 
or oologist, perhaps it would not be out of 
place to state that here in southern Wisconsin 
it is by no means unusual to find woodchucks 
in trees. When out looking after eggs I very 
often see one hiying along the horizontal limb 
of a black oak or burr oak, and on several oc- 
casions have thrown clubs at them and 
knocked them down. 

You may put me down as in favor of the 
old names in preference to the A. O. U. 
While **a rose'' ^ould smell as sweet if called 
by any other name, it would be a great deal 
harder to convey to other people the idea of 
what flower you were talking of. The com- 
mon names belong to the people, and to try 
to change them only adds chaos to confusion. 

HtouRhton. wis. W. W, G. 



Correspondence. 

Editor of O, & O.: 

We would not object so seriously to the 
adoption of the new names of some of our 
birds as coined by the A. O. U. if that would 
settle it, but it will not. In a few years these 
new names will become old and must be 
changed again, and so on from time to 
time. Considering some of the ridiculous 



names they have started out with, what will 
, they be at the third or fourth change? The 

following is as likely to appear as anything 
' else : 

OLD NAMES. NEW NAMES. 

Bay-winged Bunting, Snake in the Grass. 
8now Bunting, Whirlygig. 

Sparrow Hawk, Mouse Trap. 

Night Hawk, Insect Net. 

Bobolink, Grinde Organ, 

Road Runner, J I C. [washee. 

Spotted Sandpiper, John Chinaman washee 
Pied-billed Grebe, Sea Cow. 

Fish Hawk, Hell Diver. 

American Bitteni, Marsh Bull. 

RufHed Grouse, Thunder Pumper. 

American Crossbill, Ice Tongs. 
American Flamingo, Oyst.^r Tongs. 
Great Blue Heron, Straddle Bug. 
Bald Eagle, Jesse James. 

Turkey Buzzard, Old Fragrant. 

White or Whooping 

Crane, Johnny Jump-up. 

These names will all be new when brought 
out by the A. O. U. Who is running this 
world, the Ruler and Preserver of all things or 
the A. O. U.? If the latter, why kick or vote, 
if they are not, why all this hubbub? 

Mosahack. 



New Publications. 



There has just come to hand a little book on 
sanitary and economic cooking which is in- 
tended to teach people of moderate means how 
to live cheaply and healthfully. This class 
surely includes the average naturalist and col- 
lector beyond a doubt, and our hearts bounded 
with delight at the thought of being able to 
economize sufficiently to live within our in- 
come; but to our great disappointment we 
could find no instructions how to advanta- 
geously cook a Warbler after his skin had been 
duly taken care of, nor how to make an English 
Sparrow stew, especially available since the 
late action of our legislative Solons, in putting 
this bird among the rapacious birds of prey, 
so injurious to the welfare of the agriculturist; 
nor yet how to make the flesh of a ('row or 
Hawk palatable and savory. But after a per- 
usal of its pages we think that with our limited 
knowledge of the culinary department and 
the aid of the necessary scientific apparatus 
of thermometer and stew kettle, we might be 
able, with the assistance of an editress, to 
concoct an appetizing repast out of a very 
limited amount of raw material. 

** Practical Sanitary and Economic Cook- 
ing,'' a prize essay by Mrs. Mary Hinman 
Abel. 12mo. 190 pp. Published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 
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Brief Notes. 



otto Grundiuaiiii, a native of Meissen, Sax- 
ony, for a nnmber of years connected with the 
Art Museum, Boston, as a director and in- 
structor, died early in September while on a 
visit to his native city. Mr. Grundmann was 
a true lover of nature, seeing beauty in all its 
branches. During the past five years he has 
been a constant caller at our office. The finest 
specimens of mounted birds that we could 
obtain were always put aside for his inspection. 
It was his intention to present to the High 
School of Meissen a complete collection of 
birds of North America, and many a fine lot 
has been sent. His untimely death will be a 
great loss to those whom he intended to benefit. 

Several sets of eggs of the Florida Burrow- 
ing Owl have found their way into the market. 
It looks as if some one ha<l struck a colony. 
Tiiey are rare just the same. 

Those of our readers who have stuffed heads 
in tlieir collections should look to them at thi» 
season. No matter liow well they may be 
cured or poisoned. If there is any appearance 
of insect pest lose no time in applying a bath 
of naptha over the surface with a cloth or 
sponge. It will aiTest their depredations. 
Care must be taken to have no light or fire 
near as naptha is highly inflammable. 

One of our correspondents asks '* What are 
considered the rules of exchange?" 

Dealers, we think, uniformly allow one half 
rates on eggs and skins, requiring them to be 
sent subject to approval. That is, for every 
ten dollars' worth sent, if found to be as rep- 
resented five dollars' worth will be sent in 



return. Those who are not dealers exchange 
at even rates. In making exchanges it is well 
to be sure that you are t]*ading w;ith respon- 
sible parties. There are two reasons why in 
trading a favor is made to a dealer. Firet, a 
dealer will make a larger exchange, taking 
with rare eggs many of the common ones that 
could not otherwise be disposed of, and will 
offer a better assortment in return. Second, 
a dealer must live by the exchange, while 
other parties indulge in it as pastime. There 
should be no friction in the matter. The 
dealer and the collector are mutually depend- 
ent upon each other. 

Some of those little artificial birds that just 
now crowd the millinery stores are not all as 
innocent as they appear. Some that we exam- 
ined a few days since had the entire wings and 
tail of European Skylark wired out the body, 
others had feathers from song8tei*s that we 
did not recognize. 

A flock of Passenger Pigeons that lately ar- 
rived at our place are quite wild. The males 
indulge in a peculiar noise, an inexpressible 
squawk with a broken back. We hope to be 
successful in keeping them. 

A change in the law in this state no longer 
donates one half of the fines imposed to the 
lean purses of the **efllcient?" game warden, 
and now these poor fellows have reduced tlieir 
energy to meet the emergency. 

One of the best jokes of this permit business 
was a case last year where a holder of a per- 
mit got fined. He was arrested for shooting 
and did not happen to have his permit with 
him. He was squeezed just enough to draw 
blood. It would have been a case that the 
Massachusetts League of Ornithologists would 
have had fun with if they had been inclined to 
pick it up. 

It is just a trifle ludicrous the value some of 
our exchanges place upon their publications. 
It looks in some cases as if they had hard 
work to give them away. 

We surmise that Walter E. Bryant is the 
advertising manager of Zoe. The August 
number announces that he started south and, 
as all the advertisements dropped out, lie must 
have taken them with them. 

Publishers will take notice that, as a ruk, 
we do not intend to review works not having 
a direct bearing on Natural History. 

The Naturalist will hereafter be published 
by the Kansas City Academy of Science, which 
will have a large exhibit at the Interstate fair, 
Sept. 22d, when some 10,000 copies of this 
paper will be distributed gratis. A Mr. Scar- 
rett will donate (papei-s to be drawn soon) a 
large lot in the picturesque neighborhood of 
Twenty-six and McGee streets, for the use of 
the Academy, and they are now making dili- 
gent efforts to secure a sufficient sum to erect 
a suitable building to cover their collections 
and growing librnry. The outlook in this 
respect is very bright. 
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TAXIDERMISTS' SUPPLIES. 



ARSENICAL SOAP (SOFT), Sotnplf! bottles, 26c. : pint 
fe™. 60c. ; quart jars, 85c. ifot mailable. (Ellis & 
Webster's.) This soap ia carefully prepared, under 
our own supervision . After twenty years' ex perience 
we are ready to recommend It as perfectly reliable, and 
consider it the safest form In which arsenic can be 
used. We do not feel Justified in recommending any 
substitute for arsenic, as a perfect preservative, and 
shall await with interest the disoovery and proof of 
such a substitute ; and, meantime, advise the follow- 
ing rule: Keep all form of poison under lock and 
key, except when in use; have it plainly labeled; 
carefully wash hands immediately after use. 

DiBBOTioNs FOR ITsE OF Ar^hnioal ^oap.— T«tke 
from jar a tablespoonf ul ; pla<?e It on deep mkte ; 
dilute with water to about thA consistency of cream. 
Paint with brush inside of sklii ; cover with sawdust, 
to absorb the extra moisture and prevent it fronv 
spatng feathers. The skin is now ready to mount.* 
*V»r large skins — dogs, etc.— lei them remain, befow 
oaing sawdust, an hour or so„^nd give a thorou^ 
second coat. A third coat would do no harm, as it is 
desirable that the poison shoul4 penetrate. 

ARSENIC. 1 lb., 20c. ; 10 lbs., $1.26. Not mailable. , / 

ARSENIC PRESERVATIVE. Dry, 1 lb., 25c.; 10 lbs., 
$2.00. Not mailable. 

ALUM, POWDERED. 1 lb., 16c.; 10 lbs., $1.25. Post- 
age extra. 

ALUM, BURNT. 1 lb., 30c.; 10 lbs., $2.75. Postage 
extra. 

BIRD LIME. For catching small birds. Imported. 
BotUe,30c. Not mailable: y vci. 

BRUSHES. For cleaning plaster from birds after 
washing. Price 36c. 

CAMPHOR. Value fluctuates from 36o. to 60c. Not 
mailable. 

CHLOROFORM. 1 ox., 26c.; 2 or., 36c.; 1 lb., $1.50. 
Not mailable. 

CORK WOOD. This Is the natural bark from the 
Spanish cork tree. It coines in strips about 10 to 15 



.^i^wu.Du v,u«B. V4^v;. XI. vvfuicD lu BvripH auouc w CO lo 

inches wide by 12 to 30 inches long, a piece 15x30 
weighing lbs. Price 20c. per lb. From it ver - 
tistic stands t;an be made, representing old logs. 



CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 1 oz., 15c.; 1-2 lb., 75c.- 
1 lb., $1.26. ' 

COPS. Fine single thread, 
very soft, for winding, 
each 10c.; 3 for 26c. 
Postpaid. 

. >Kyd., lOo.; twelve-yard piece, 
n; white/ $1.00. Postage extra. 




CHENILLE, SILK, 
scarlet, blue, greej 



CHENILLE, WORSTED. 1 yd., 6c. ; twel¥e-yard piece, 
scarlet, blue, fveen, 60c. /Postage extra. - 

DERMAL PRESERVATIVE Claimed by some as 
being a substitute w arsenic. Per lb., 36c. 

EXCELSIOR, ^or ^akiifg bodies for large skins. 8c. 
per lb. ; 16 lbs., $1.00/ Not mailable. 

FLOWERS. Immortelles, small bunch, mixed, 6c.; 
dozen bunchea, 60c. Postpaid. Large bunches, yel- 
low, 40c. ; white, 50c. ; green, 60c. ; orange, 60c. ; blue, 
50c. ; scarlet, 50c. ; purple, 50c. ; marooni 50c. Post- 
age, 10c. 

Artificial, for decohiting hum- 

j. * ^"' 

gross, $1.25. Postpaid. 

GLUE. Per lb., 25c. Postage extra. 

GRASSES. Small bunches, for case decoration, 20c. ; 
dozen bunches, $2.00. Postpaid. 

In bulk, red, gr«'en, yellow, blue, and natural, 
assorted. Per lb., $1.00 to $2.00, according to grade. 
Postage extra. 

GLASS FROSTING. For enow scenes. Oz., 10c.; 1-2 
lb., 50c. ; lb., 85o. Postage extra. 



Fig. 37, page G. 
ming-bird branches. Assorted colors, dozT, 12c. 



ICICLES.^J^.2 ineh to 3 Inches long. Doz., 40c. ; 3 doz., 

LEAVES. See illustrations, plates E, F, G. 
Per. 

gross. No. 
$0.75 



No. 

1. Autumn, 

2. Autumn, " .70 

2. Green, .66 

3. Autumn, .70 
8. Green, .66 

4. Autumn, .66 
4. Dark Green, .65 
6. Autumn, - .70 
6. Dark Green, .65 

6. AB mixed. Shaded, .75 

7. ABC " " ^,.76 

8. •• " " .76 

9. " *• Green, ,60 
9. •• " Autumn. .70 



20. Green, 
2L " 

21. Autumn, 

22. Green, 

22. Autumn, 

23. Green, 

23. Autumn, 

24. Green^ 
24. Autumn, 
26. Green, 

26. " 

27. ** 

28. «• 

28. Aii|tumn, 

29. Gj¥en, 

29. Autumn, 

30. Green, 

31. f 

31. Dbtk Green, 

32. Autumn, 



Per 

gross. 

.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.60 
$0.60 
.60 
.40 
.40 , 
.40 i 
.60; j 
.60 

.60 ; 

.40' 
JJO. 
.60, 
JM \ 

t 



34. AfiG mixed. Green, I06 
36. Green. VjSJ 

36. - ^ jg 

36. Autumn, 50 

Holly Leaves and 
Berries, .75 



10. Autumn, 60 

10. Green, J60 

11. ABC, two Greens, ,70 

12. Greens, i66 

13. Greens, .65 

14. ABC mix'd, Autumn. 66 
14. ABC *• Green^ .66 
16. Green, jso 
16. Green, .60 

16. Autumn, .66 

17. Green, jso 

17. Autumn, .50 

18. Green, .50 

19. Green, .60 

postJSS!* ^"^""^^ ^ ^^""^ '**® ^'^*^*' ^' ^" «««»* 

^l^^SoTofS^h'r^'**^*"^'--"'^-^^^^^^^ 

^^2^?; f2^ScTei,$^2:S^ yoit^"'-' ^^ ^-^» 
^^^ftp^Id.^'*^* ^"*^ ****** natural, per bunch. 20c. 

'''^e^lK^^'po^^fiS*''^''^*'^'"^ ^^«« '^^-^^^ 

^^S:?" ^.^P.T'.J^^^JJ^^^ *"^ winter scenes. 1 oz., 
10c.; 1-2 lb., 50c.; lib., 85c. Postpaid. ' 

PAINT. In tubes, for coloring birds* feet bills plass 
eyes, etc. Ivory Black, 12c. ; wKite, 12c. ;' Vermfilon. 
26rt.;Xarmlne,-38c.: Indian W, 12c.: Burnt Umber 
12c.; CJrome Yellow, light, 12c.; (ihrome Yellow, 
deep, Ific. ; Chrome Yellow, medium, 12c. : Vandvke 
brown, m.; Raw Sienna, 12c.; Burnt Sienna, l&j.- 
Prussiaii Blue, 12c.; Ochre, 12c.; Chrome Greei. &. 
Any color not on list can be furnished. 

DRYER. TO use with paint. Elastic, per bottle, 26c. 

$0.36 
.26 
.35 
.26 



.40 
.12 
.30 
.10 



Gold Bronze,' in paper. 

Green Bronze, 

Silver Bronze, 

Copper Bronze, 

Size to use with same, per bottle. 

Brushes, medium Sable, 

•• " Bristle. 

Small Sable, 
Medium Camel Hair, 

PLASTER PARIS. For drying skins that have been 
washed. 1 lb., lOc.; 6 lbs., 35c.; 10 lbs., 60c. Not 
mailable. 

PINS. Round heads, assorted sizes; length, 13-8 
inches; useful \n mounting small birds, belne 
smoother than wire for pinning, and savins the 
trouble of sharpening. 100, 15c.; 1,000, $1.25. Post- 
paid. 2 inches long, per 1,000, $1U50. Postpaid. 

PAPIER MACHE. This is paper in the pulp, partly 
dry, very useful in making artificial rock-woric and 
stumps. RKcBiPT . Soak In water twenty-four hours j 
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work with hands until quite soft} add a weak soln 
tion of g;lne; mix well, and poor ft on a flour sieyet 
let it remain till well drained ; add flour till stioinc 
For rock-work, make a form; cover with cloth or 
paper; gireit a coat of glue, then cover with the 
pulp, to suit fancv, mixing mica or other sand with 
it, or sprinkling the surface with them. To complete 
the eliect, moss or small shrubs should be added. 
For stumps, cut natural limbs into desired sizes. 
Fasten them to stands; and, after covering with 
glue, make the bark with the pulp. If hollow stumps 
are desired, make form of pasteboard. Ashes added 
to the pulp gives a good effect. Burnt umber, dry, 
added, will give a brown shade. Price, per box, 25c ; 
not mailable. 





PANELS. Figs. 1 and 2. 15x20. Ash or oak, SIJBO; 
black walnut, $1.50; ebonized, $1.75; do.. 11x16, 
ash oak, or black walnut, $1.25; ebonized, $1.50. 
Either of above, in pine, covered with best plush, net, 
$3JS0. 

Smaller sizes, cut from 6-8 pine, and other styles, 
to cover with moss, mica, bronze, etc., each, 15c. 

SMALTS. Light green, per lb., 25c. ; dark green, 80c. ; 
black, 25c. : blue, 35c. ; vermilion, 35c. ; maroon, d5c. 
Not mailable. 

SANDS. ShelL Very good for stands for shore-birds. 
Per lb. ; 15c ; 10 lbs., $1.26. White, 25c. ; mixed, S5c . 
Postage extra. 




STUMPS. Natural, on bases decorated, SmaH alaet, 
25c.: medium, 60c.; large, 91.00; extra, $1M, Hot 






STANDS. Fig. 1. Round, black walnut, polished, small 
size, 10c. ; over 3 inches, per inch diameter, 4c. Net. 
Postage extra. 

Pine under 8 inches, 8c. ; over 8 inches, per inch 
diameter, 2c. Net. Postage extra. 

Fig. 2. T perches, black walnut. Small, S6c.; 
medium, 60c. to 76c.; large, $1.00; extra large, $1.26. 
Postage extra. 

T, pine, painted white, 3 sizes, for small birds, 
dozen, $2.00 net. Postage extra. 



SHIELDS. Fig.l. No. 1,16x20 deep, ash or oak, $1.60; 
black walnut, $1JW. Not mailable. 

No. 2, 14x18, ash or oak, $1.26; black walnut, 
$1.25. Not mailable. 

Fig. 2. Ash, black walnut or oak. No. 8, 11 x 16, 
$1.25; No. 4. 12x14. $t.26; No. 6, 11x16, 91J0O; No. 6, 
7x8, 75c Not mailable. 

Small sizes, pine, 6-8 inch, suitable to cover, 16c. 
Postage, extra. 

Any styles of shields, for heads or horns, made to 
order. 

Extra heavy shields, suitable for Elk heads, $3J» 
to $4JS0. Ash, oak or black walnut. 

THREAD, for winding bodies, 60c. per lb., on large 
bobbins of from 2 to 3 lbs. Postage extra. 




TAGS (with strings). Small, ec. per 100; medium, 
10c. per 106 ; lar jje, 16c. per 100. Postpaid. 

Name and locality printed on same, $2.00 per 1JQ09 
extra. 



Moss branches, leaves and stumps, for small TOW. Best Hemp. Per lb., 18c.; 10 lbs., $1.60. Fine 
birds, 26c.; doien, $2.76. Postage extra. Larger Tow, 15c. per lb.; 10 lbs., $1.36. Second quality, for 
sizes, d6c. ; dozen, $3.60. > large work, lOo. per lb. ; 10 lbs., 90c. Postage extra. 
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impossible to prepare them. This nest was 
situated right on the edge of a road with 
woods on each side of it, and ray brother 
flushed the female. 

My fifth set was taken on the first of June 
and consisted of four eggs. It was situated 
like all the others, and I flushed the J . 

The sixth set was taken on the 3d of June, 
and contained four eggs of the warbler and 
one of the Cowbird. This nest was not more 
than fifteen feet from a large field on the edge 
of a wood. Bird fiushed. 

I did not take any mure sets until the 18th 
of June when I took my seventh and last set 
of four eggs, although I found three more nests 
containing young birds and two which appar- 
ently the birds had deserted. 

My brother, Henry Norris, took a set of four 
eggs on the 25th of June. The nest was not 
more than six feet from a public road where 
at least a hundred wagons go past every day, 
and the wood was very small. 

Result of season's collecting: Myself, five 
sets of four, two sets of five, fi\e nests not 
yielding any sets, three with young birds and 
two deserted. My brother found one set of 
four, one of five (t<^)o much incubated to pre- 
pare), and four nests with young birds. Total, 
eight sets, seven nests with young birds and 
two deserted. Not a bad season's work, and I 
hope to do better next year. 

./. P. Norris^ Jr. 
Philadelpbiat Pa. 



The Number of Eggs in a Set. 



This is one point oological about whicli 
much has been written, and about which 
there seems to be a great deal of difference of 
opinion, many ornithologists and collectors 
apparently deeming themselves able to decide 
what number of eggs any particular bird ought 
to lay, without asking tlie opinion of said bird 
first. 

Now I don't like to hear the poor birds 
treated so, and I unhesitatingly affirm the 
right of any bird to lay a big set or a small set 
like some of my poor Chickadees and Prairie 
Warblers down here, and not to be strictly 
limited to laying only what some folks call a 
true set, as if sets of any other size were un- 
truthful or at any rate came from a big liar (I 
refer to the bird, not the collector). 

Xow I have studied the matter somewhat 
with regard to the birds down here, a id below 
I give the result of my observations, though 



of course so far they must be considered as 
only approximating the actual facts. 

In looking up the matter I endeavored to 
locate three points, viz. : What was the stand- 
ard set, what was the variation in number of 
the set, and thirdly, what was the percentage 
of sets varying from the standard. And now I 
will take the species I have studied in due 
order. 

Mourning Dove, Turkey Vulture, Whippoor- 
will and Ruby-throated Hummer. Standard 
set of each, two, variation none. 

Crested Flycatcher. Standard set, five; var- 
iation, four to six. Four is second or thii-d 
laying and six is rare. 

Wood Pewee. Variation, two to three. 
Standard set not determined, but two seems 
as common as three. 

Acadian Flycatcher. Standard set, three. 
Variation, none. 

Red- winged Blackbird. Standard set, three 
or four. Variation, three to five; three seems 
as common if not commoner than four, and I 
have only seen one set of five. 

Orchard Oriole. Standard set, five. Vari- 
ation, four 1o five. 

Field Sparrow. Standard set, four. Vari- 
ation, three to four; per cent of variation, 
33 1-3. 

Cardinal. Standard set, three. Variation, 
apparently none, as my sets of two have al- 
ways been open to the doubt that some boy 
took No. 3 before 1 got there. 

Indigo. Set, three to four, apparently about 
equal mimbei-s of each. 

Blue Grosbeak. I used to think four was 
the standard set, but three is quite as often 
the full complement. 

Summer Tanager. Set three to four, my 
observations fail to determine anything further 
so far. 

Red-eyed Vireo. Standard set, three. Va- 
riation, three to four. 

White-eyed Vireo. Standard set, four. 
Variation, three to four. This bird does better 
than his bigger relative here. 

Pine Warbler. Standard set, four. Varia- 
tion, three to five. Per cent of variation, ten. 

Prairie Warbler. Set, three to four. 

Louisiana Water Thrush. Standard set, 
five; variation, four to five. 

Yellow-breasted Chat. Standard set, four. 
Variation, three to four. Per cent of variation : 
33 1-3. 

Mockingbird. Standard set, four. Varia 
tion, three to five. Per cent of variation, 
nearly .50. 
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Catbird. Standard set, four. Variation, 
three to four. 

Brown Thrasher. Variation, three to four. 
I used to think three was the standard, but 
now I incline to four. 

Carolina Wren. Standard set, five. Varia- 
tion, four to five. Per cent of variation small. 

Brown-headed Nuthatch. Standard set, six. 
Variation, four to six. Per cent of variation, 
5f5 to 50. 

Tufted Tit. Variation, five to seven. I 
think six is the st-andard, but havenH suiBcient 
data to determine. 

Carolina Chickadee. Standard set, five. 
Variation, four to seven. Per cent of variation 
about 30, perhaps considerably more. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Set, four or five. 
I donH know which is the standard, but will 
find out next year. 

Wood Thrush. Standard set, four. Varia- 
tion, four to five. Per cent of variation about 
30. 

Bluebird. Set, four or five. 

Up to date tliis is the best information I can 

give as to the size of the sets our poor little 

birds lay down here. By ** standard" set I 

mean the set which predominates in number 

on the first laying; on the second laying a 

smaller number is often more common. 

C. 8. Brimley. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

[Four eggs of the Cardinal are as frequently 
found as three. A very large series of their 
eggs (from all localities) now before me con- 
firms this.— J. P. N.] 



A Series of Eggs of the Tufted 
Titmouse. 



The eggs of the Tufted Titmouse (Parua 
bicolor) vary in number from five to nine, al- 
though five or six is the number that is usu- 
ally found. 

The nest is loosely constructed, and is made 
of leaves, strips of bark, moss, hair, feathers, 
and sometimes snake skins. It is built in an 
old hole of a Woodpecker, or in a natural 
cavity, and is generally at a considerable 
height from the ground, although sometimes 
low down. Of the twenty-two sets of eggs 
now before me one nest was two feet from the 
ground; another, three feet; a third, five feet; 
three others, seven, eight, and eleven feet re- 
spectively; three were at fifteen feet; another, 
twenty; another, twenty-five; still another, 
twenty-eight feet; two were forty feet; another 



forty-eight feet; while two were fifty feet; 
and two others sixty feet from the ground. 

The eggs vary in shape from ovate to elon- 
gate ovate. The ground color varies from 
white to creamy. 

Set I. May 5,1888. Buncombe County, N. 
C. Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
speckled all over the surface with hazel: 
.80X.58; .77X.55; .79x.56; .81x.57; .79x.54; 
.80X.55. 

Set II. May 16, 1888. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Seven eggs, incubation begun. White, 
speckled all over the surface with hazel: 
.74X.55, .74X.55, .72x.55, .09x .53; .73x.53; 
.71X.54; .68X.60. 

Set III. April 13, 1889. Leighton, Ala- 
bama. Six eggs, incubation begun. White, 
speckled with hazel. One of the eggs has 
bolder markings than the othera, and in all of 
them the specks are closer together near the 
ends: .74x.56; .73x.55; .75x.55; .73x.55; 
.72X.56; .72x.56. 

Set IV. May 5, 1889. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Four eggs, fresh. White, speckled and 
spotted all over the surface with vinaceous- 
rufous: .73 x .54; .73 x. 55; .75x.55; .76 x .55. 

Set V. April 20, 1886. Lee County, Texas. 
Four eggs, incubation commenced. Light 
creamy, speckled, more heavily at the larger 
ends, with hazel: .72x.52; .72x.55; .77x.50; 
.78 X .54. 

Set VI. May 8, 1887. Edgecombe County, 
N. C. Five eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
speckled and spotted with hazel. The mark- 
ings are scattered all over the surface, but are 
heaviest near the larger ends on all the eggs 
except one, where they are thicker near the 
smaller end: .80x.55; .75x.55; .79x.55; 
.73X.53; .74x.54. 

Set VII. April 28, 1888. Wake County, N. 
C. Six eggs, fresh. White, speckled, more 
heavily at the larger ends, with hazel: .70x.56, 
.71X.57; .72X.54; .69x.56; .69x.56; .70x.55. 

Set VIII. May 2, 1888. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Seven eggs,, incubation begun. White, 
speckled and spotted, more heavily at the 
larger ends, with vinaceous-rufous. There 
are also a few spots of lilac-gray: .74x.56; 
.75 X .56 ; .75 x .55 ; .74 x .55 ; .72 x .55 ; .74 x .56 ; 
.70X.56. 

Set IX. April 26, 1887. Iredell County, N. 
C. Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
speckled all over the the surface with vinace- 
ous-rufous. Near the larger ends the markings 
are heavier: .74x.58; .74x.57; .75x.57; 
.73X.58; .73x.58; .72x.55. 

Set. X. May 3, 1S89. Buncombe County, 
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N.C. Six eggs, incubation advanced. White, 
speckled and spotted all over the sui*face (but 
more heavily near the larger ends) with chest- 
nut: .73X.55; .74x.55; .74x.55; .74x.55; 
.74X.55; .75x.55. 

Set XI. April 27, 1888. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Six eggs, incubation begun. Light 
creamy white, speckled with hazel: .71x.53; 
.73x 54; .72x.64; .74x.r)4; .73x.52; .73x.5l. 

Set XII. April 24, 188S. Buncombe County, 
N. C, Seven eggs, incubation begun. White, 
speckled and spotted, more heavily at the 
larger ends, with vinaceous- rufous, and a few 
specks of lilac-gray: .75x.r)5; .74x.56; 
.74X.56; .71x.58; .73x.r)6; .73x.54; .73x.r)6. 

Set XIII. May 4, 1889. Buncombe County, 
X. C. Six eggs, incubation advanced. White, 
speckled and spotted with chestnut. On two 
of the eggs the n) ark ings are principally con- 
fined to the smaller ends, but on the others 
they are at the larger ends; and on one egg the 
markings form a wreath. This last is a rare 
type of marking for this species, being the 
only one so marked in the whole series: .75 x .55; 
.74X.55; .70x.55; .(M»x.52; .70x.53; .72x.56. 

Set XIV. May 2, I88i>. Wake County, N.C. 
Seven eggs, fresh. White, speckled and 
spotted all over the surface with hazel and a 
few specks of lilac-j^ray: .70x.54; .69x.55; 
.69X.54; .71 x.54; .71 x .54; .70x.55: .72 x. 5.;. 

Set XV. May 1, 1888. Edgecombe County, 
N.C. Five eggs, incubation advanced. Light 
creamy white, speckled and spotted with 
hazel. The markings are much heavier near 
the larger ends: .74 x .55; .74 x .55; .77 x .56; 
.73X.55; .75 x.54. 

Set XVI. April 25, 1880. Buncombe 
County, N. C. Seven eggs, fresh. White, 
spotted, principally at the larger ends 
with vinaceous-rufous, and a few spots of lilac: 
.70X.55; .68x.54;.08x.55; .07x.51; .65x.55; 
.65X.55; ,70x.56. 

Set XVII. May 2, 1880. Wake County, N. 
C. Six eggs, incubation bejzun. White, very 
heavily spotted, almost entirely at the larger 
ends, with burnt sienna. Five of the eggs are 
tluis marked, and so heavily in some instances 
tliat the ground color is obscured at the larger 
ends; but the sixth egg is almost entirely un- 
marked, except a few small specks of cinna- 
mon-rufous and lilac-grfiy: .70x.55; .09x.52; 
.71 X.53; .70X.53; .69x.52; .68x.51. 

Set XVIIL May 2, 1888. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
speckled and spotted all over the surface, but 
more heavily at the larger erds, with hazel. 
There are also a few specks of lilac-gray on 



some of the eggs: .74x.56; .74x.58; .71x.56; 
.74X.56; .72x.55; .71x.55. 

Set XIX. June 7, 1889. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Five eggs, incubation begun. White, 
speckled and spotted with hazel. In the case 
of three of the eggs the markings are evenly 
distributed all over the surface, "while on the 
other two they are heavier near the larger 
ends: .75 x.53; .75x.52; .74x.63; .75 x.54; 
.76X.55; .72 x.54. 

Set XX. May 6, 1887. Edgecombe County, 
N. C. Five eggs, fresh. White, heavily 
speckled and spotted with burnt sienna and 
drab-gray. There are markings all over the 
surface, but they are much thicker and heavier 
near the larger ends: .72x.55; .69x.56; 
.65X.55; .73 x.54; .69 x.54. 

Set XXI. June 8, 1888. Wake County, N. 
C. Five eggs, incubation begun. White, 
heavily spotted with burnt sienna. Have also 
a few spots of drab-gvay. On four of the eggs 
the markings are so heavy at the larger ends 
that they almost obscure the ground coh)r, 
while the fifth egg has fewer spots: .70x.52; 
.68X.53; .68x.51; .68x.51; .66x. 52; .e8x.54. 

Set XXII. June 2, 1887. Buncombe County, 
N. C. Five eggs, fresh. White, spotted, prin- 
cipally at the larger ends, with burnt sienna, 
and a few spots of drab-gray: .77 x55; .76 x.54 
.74 x.53; .74 x.53; .73x.53. J, P. N. 



Do Minks Climb Trees Out West? 



I see in the last number of the O. & O. that 
it is not unusual for woodchucks to climb 
trees, but whoever heard of a mink climbing a 
tree? 

Early one morning last month, while walk- 
ing with my dog near a marshy place, Tonto 
suddenly saw a mink and took after him, 
caught and threw him a few feet, when the 
mink picked himself up and ran up a pine tree 
near by with the agility of a squirrel. I did 
not know before that a mink ever undertook 
to climb a tree. E. P. Jenks. 

North Brooklield, Mass. 



Belding's Savannah Sparrow. 



** There is little probability that such at- 
tempted discrimination will survive the official 
etiquette of the present flutter in American 
ornithology."— CoMfs' Key, paye 873, 3(/ 
Revised Edition, 181)0. 
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Nesting of Bobolink, 1888, 1889 and 
1890. 



June 7, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 7, 1888. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 10, 1888. Six eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 11, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation 
nearly fresh (bloody veining). 

June 11, 18^=8. Four young; one addled egg. 
Hatched. 

June 12, 1888. Three young; two addled 
eggs. Incubation completed. 

June 20, 1888. Five eggs. Incubation just 
commenced. 

June 26, 1888. Four eggs. Incubation just 
commenced. 

Total for 1888, forty-one eggs in eight nests. 

June 2, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June .3, 1889. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 5, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation fresh. 

June 7, 1889, Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 7, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 7, 1889. Five; four young; one egg. 
Incubation completed. 

June 9. 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 10, 1889. Four eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

June 10, 1889. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 13, 1889. Five; three young; two eggs. 
Incubation completed. 

June 18, 1889. Five young. Incubation 
completed. 

Total for 1889, fifty-nine eggs in twelve nests. 

June 3, 1890. Seven eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation just 
commencing. 

June 3, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 4, 1890. Four eggs. Left three days; 
was found on the Ist with the eggs in them. 

June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 



June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 5, 1890. Four eggs. Found on the 3d, 
and contained four fresh eggs at that time. 

June 5, 1890. Five eggs. Incubation com- 
menced. 

June 6. 1890. Five eggs. Incubation well 
commenced. 

June 7, 1890. Six eggs. Incubation ad- 
vanced. 

Total for 1890, fifty-six eggs in eleven nests. 

In 1888, one nest contained four; five con- 
tained five each ; and two contained six each. 

In 1889, two nests contained four each; nine 
contained five each, and one contained six. 

In 1890, two nests contained four each; seven 
contained five each; one contained six, and 
one contained seven. E, G. Tabor, 

Meridian, N. Y. 



Amenities of Exchange. 



This title, by way of sarcasm. 

The underaigned expressed his modest de- 
sire to make exchanges of skins and eggs at 
the beginning of the season of 1890, with high 
hopes; at the end of the season his retrospect 
convinces him that men are pretty much alike, 
consistent or inconsistent in all the relations 
of life. 

To one correspondent he sent skins to the 
value of upwards of $20.00, acceptable skins, 
too. At the end of the season there came a 
tardy promise of skins to a total value of, say, 
$3.50, but one of which was wanted in his 
collection. 

Another insisted, with much underscoring, 
that skins receivable in exchange ^'must be 
first-class.'' A bulky shipment was sent in 
reply, by express, with a request to be notified 
at once of amount of expressage that one half 
might be remitted. The value of skins sent 
was considerably greater than that of what 
was actually promised in return. 

Here follows the essence of the reply; 
** Your skins will not be taken from the ex- 
press ofl^ice unless you send the amount due (a 
very small sum). If you send the money please 
send also the two skins omitted from the list 
you sent." With a smile of amusement the 
money was forwarded, and forthwith came, 
jumbled clumsily, with scant wrappings, into 
a box, an odd medley of skins, — one sparrow 
with skull exposed, several specimens, fly- 
specked, distorted and crumpled, some much 
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faded and weatlier-wom, none really fine, yet 
all ^'first-clasHl'' 

Out of a larf^e series of egjjs sent to one 
oologist, two were mended and two chipped, 
but sent to complete the sets, either at half 
price or without charge. With much asperity 
came the answer, '*! thought I made it clear 
to you that I wanted none but first-class ejfjjs; 
these specimens will be sent back to you as 
soon as possible, if they hohl together long 
enough." But they never came; and among 
the specimens sent in exchange was an egg of 
Anna's Hummer both chipped and cracked, 
but concerning which the sender was discreetly 
silent. 

Another correspondent, and a good one, too, 
sent a set of Cassin's Kingbird, no inrnhation, 
and yet with holes twice the diameter of those 
in a set of Great H<»riied Owl collected by 
your correspondent. The lot of eggs in which 
these came was beautifully packed; but, alasl 
the bottom of the box, unstayed, lia<l been 
crushed in, and five eggs were broken. The 
carefulness of the parking made me sorry to 
ask that the loss be made good, but the cheer- 
ful compliance of my fcllow-sutTcrer ma<le me 
sorrier still. It is the younger c(>lloctors that 
are most remiss. Hc)\v refreshing, in contrast 
to some of the asperities and disappointments 
noted above, the large-heartedness of some 
of the veteran collectors, and the daintiness of 
their specimens! What a pleasure to unroll 
the faultless skins made by II. D. E. of Massa- 
chusetts, between supper and bedtime, and to 
examine the clean, fresh eggs, blown with tiny 
holes; and the carefully prepared nests of sev- 
eral amateur, lorerft, whose names are widely 
known, but of whom it will, perhaps, be piior 
taste to speak in this connection. 

May I venture a few suggestions? If skins 
are faded and wotn, don't offer them t(» others i 
without an honest introduction. If your spec- ' 
imens look as if they had just gotten out of 
bed keep them in your own c(»llection until the 
shame of them shall have goaded you into 
better workmanship. At all events, bravely 
state to your correspondent the exact conditii»n 
of what you offer him. 

As to eggs, don't perforate fresh specimens, 
no larger th«in a half inch in diameter, with 
great holes into which you could thrust the 
end of your blow-pipe, and then leave them so 
that one can detect the mud-banks of dried 
yolk remaining by holding the si>ecimen up to 
the light. If eggs are dirty, leave them as the 
bird left them, otherwise, lay no specimen 
down until both clean and drv. Tlivre is ab- 



solutely no excuse, in the main, for large holes 
or unclean specimens. Eggs of Bell's Vireo — 
tender eggs — in my collection have perfora- 
tions so small that a large sized common pin 
cannot be inseiied; yet they are absolutely 
clean. ** Small-holed eggs take time to clean?" 
(.'ertainly, but if you are collecting in such 
quantities that you can't take time, you have 
passed from the sphere of the collector into 
that of the merchandiser, and the sooner 
others know this the better. 

One may well be half ashamed of this little 
outbui*st of feeling; but all whose sense of 
nicety in these things is any wise keen will 
pardon it; and others are too thick-skinned to 
be long annoyed by it. P. B. Peahody. 

Burlington, Kansas. 



A New Way of Finding the Capacity 
of Eggs. 



In a former issue of the O. & O. Mr. Fgl>ert 
Bagg contributed a very suggestive article on 
runt eggs. It set me at once to work at a job 
at ciphering, and a test exercise in guessing. 
First, I turned to my very meagre collection of 
eggs, and measured the length of all that I 
could find of those which I used to ascertain 
the capacity of eggs in compiling the article 
on page 207, Vol. XII, of the O. ^ O. (Decem- 
ber, 1H8T). I found otdy nine of the species, 
and their average measurement is as foUows:— 

Reduced 

loan 
Ideal epp 
Inches. Capacity. 1 in. loi.p. 

Royal Tern, 2.51, 4.772, .302 

Oyster Catcher, 2.42, 2.575, .252 

Clapper Rail, 1.75, 1.121, .278 

Wilson's Plover, 1.40, .709, .281 

Nighthawk, 1.30, .448, .204 

Boat-tailed Grackle, 1.22, .471, .259 

Red-winged Blackbird, .04, .243, .281 

Nimpareil, .75, .113, .269 

Long-billed Marsh Wren, .03, .072, .*i^ 

Average, .208 

I reduced each one to an ideal egg an inch 
long by cubing the length and dividing the 
capacity by it, as ascertained in the article 
above referred to. But before completing the 
operation I tried to do what I said in that 
article I couldn't, viz., guess from the general 
shape of the eggs which is the larger; or, in 
other words, which will be abov<^ the general 
average when reduced to the ideal inch <^^^. 
Three will, I think, exceed the o'.hers — Wil- 
son's Plover, Long-billed Marsh Wren, ai.d 
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Nonpareil, in the order named. I am also 
strongly inclined to think that the Nighthawk, 
Boat-tailed Grackle, and Clapper Rail \vill be 
below the average, and also in the order named. 

Now, after all the ** tall figuring" is done, I 
find the ideal egg to be .268 cubic inches in 
capacity. My first three guesses were tolera- 
bly connect, but not in the right order. So of 
the Nighthawk and Boat-tailed Grackle, but | 
on the Clapper Rail I was ** away out." As to 1 
the order named, it is only fair to say that at 
first I named the Boat-tailed Grackle for the ' 
smallest species, but afterwards changed my 
guess to the Nighthawk, before making out 
the reduction. 

Now, assuming .268 cubic inches as the 
capacity of an egg that is an inch long, and 
using it as a standard, it is ea.sy to ascertain 
approximately the capacity of any egg; or, to 
state it moie plainly, I propose to use .268 as a 
constant quantity, by which to multiply the 
cube of the length of any egg, in order to 
ascertain, approximately, its capacity in cubic 
inches. Thus the two runt eggs which Mr. 
Bagg mentions in his article on page 59, Vol. 
XTII, of the O. & O., which measure .54 and 
.50 inches, would be respectively of the ca- 
pacity of .0271 and .0456 cubic inches. The 
normal egg, which measures .68 inches in 
length, would contain .0831 cubic inches. 

To illustrate still further this idea, I turn 
back to page 56. The last-mentioned egg of 
the Swamp Sparrow is. 76 inches. Its capacity 
would be .1 170 cubic inches. That of the last 
Cooper's Hawk, on page 52, which is 2.02 
inches long, would be 2.2083 cubic inches. 

Walter Hoxie. 



A Series of Eggs of Merriirs Par- 

auque ( Nyctidromus albicollis 

merrilli). 



It is but a few years since the Parauque has 
been recognized as a North American species, 
through its occupancy of a narrow strip on 
our border near the mouth of the Rio Grande 
river in Texas, and while I am unaware of its 
having been found nesting in any locality far- 
ther north than this, it is in the northern por- 
tion of the state of Tamaulipas, Mexico, a 
compai*atively abundant species. 

The Parauque, like all others of the Goat- 
sucker family, deposits its eggs on the ground, 
making no nest, and often no apparent attempt 
at concealment other than chance surround- 
ings may happen to afford. 



Frequently the nest, or rather the place of 
deposit, is on an open place among stones, 
rocks or on sandy uplands, such as our com- 
mon Night Hawk is accustomed to choose for 
its nesting site. 

Like the other members of the family the 
Pai*auque lays two eggs of an elliptical oval 
shape, and more or less slightly approaching 
a point at the smaller end. They have a fine 
grained glossy shell, the ground color of which 
ranges from a rich cream color to a dark 
salmon-buff, more or less profusely marked 
with two classes of colors. One of these 
(which is nearly always of a cinnamon-brown 
shade) appears to be laid diiectly on the sur- 
face of the shell, and is the more conspicuous 
of the two in most specimens. The other is a 
pale shade of lilac, and has the appearance of 
being beneath the surface of the shell just far 
enough to obscure its brilliancy. These colors 
combined, in varying shades, and being applied 
in a great variety of shapes and markings, 
make it extremely difficult through the medium 
of the pen to convey any accurate idea of their 
appearance. 

A series of twenty-five sets now before me, 
most of them taken during the season <»f 1890, 
show some interesting variations, and a de- 
scription of a few of the most characteristic of 
tliem may be of interest. 

They are principally from Tamaulipas, Mex- 
ico, the first set of the season being taken 
April 12th, fresh; and the last on June 17th in 
the same condition. 

In size they show a considerable variation, 
the smallest egg in the series measuring 
.84x1.08, and the largest, .91 xl.38. 

The smallest set measure .83x1.20 and 
.85x1.20, and the largest, .91x1.38 and 
.92x1.28. 

Set 436, a. Both eggs are of a rich creamy 
color, with a faint tint suggestive of salmon. 
The markings are evenly spread on, and are 
not at all conspicuous. Those that appear to 
be on the surface of the shell are of a cinna- 
mon-brown shade, while another and less dis- 
tinct set of markings, which appear to be 
under the surface of the shell, are of a darker 
hue and very difficult to name, but most nearly 
approach a lilac. In shape they are elliptical 
ovate, with ends just sufficiently defined to 
make the large and small distinguishable; 
size, 1.26X.88 and 1.25x.88. Taken May 27, 
1890. 

Set 341, b. This set has almost precisely 
the same j» round color as the foregoing set, but 
the cinnamon surface markings are few and 
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indistinct, while the darker underlying colors 
are so profuse as to conceal the creamy ground 
in large patches. In shape this set differs 
from the former in being nearer round, and 
having greater capacity : 1 .25 x .94 and 1.26 x .94. 
Taken June 10, 1888. 

Set 689, c. This is a peculiar set by reason 
of the difference of size in the two eggs. The 
ground color of the larger is a shade lighter 
cream than either of the foregoing sets, but 
the brown markings are much heavier and 
more diffused, while the darker under shade is 
almost absent, so that the contrast between 
the ground color and the markings is very 
great and the effect quite handsome. 

The smaller egg is of a very peculiar shape, 
approaching the pyriform. Ground color 
somewhat darker and toned up by profuse 
indistinct markings. Size: J. 14 x. 84 and 
1.22 X. 95. Taken June 9, 1890. Fresh. 

Set 643, d. This set is of a salmon-buff 
color, both eggs being of same shade. One of 
them is well sprinkled with brown spots aver- 
aging one sixteenth of one inch in diameter, 
the markings on this shade being ragged and 
irregular, while the darker, i>urplish shade, is 
representative in a smaller number of more 
regular oval spots which culminate in one 
large blotch of same color near tlie middle of 
one side, in size about three eighths of an inch 
by a quarter of an inch wide; the second egg i 
very faintly marked: 1.3nx.94 and 1.27 x. 92. I 
Taken June 14, 18S0. Fresh. j 

Set 668, e. A conspicuous feature in this 
large set of eggs is the great length of one of 
them. Both are handsomely marked with 
large areas of both shades, the brown or cinna- 
mon color being so conspicuous as to almost 
conceal the darker shade. A noticeable pecul- 
iarity in the longer egg is a narroA band of 
light olive color that encircles it at its greatest 
diameter, which is well defined by a ridge. 
Slight granulations exist on the shells of both 
eggs. In the longer egg the brown blotches 
are massed at the greater end, the smaller 
being almost free from them. This is the 
largest set in the series, measuring .91 x 1.38 
and .92x1.28. Found June 17, 1890. 

Set 77, /. This set, although below the aver- 
age size, is of the typical Goatsucker shape, 
an elliptical oval, one egg being slightly more 
pointed at the smaller end. This is perhaps 
the most striking set in the entire series, by 
reason of its peculiar, bold markings. The 
color is a rich salmon-buff, the marking of the 
two shades usually seen, but on one egg of the 
set are of a peculiar, wavy, vermicular form. 



especially at the smaller end. This shape is 
found in both colors, and strongly resembles 
the markings found on eggs of Icteridae or 
the Oriole family; measures ].20x.88and 
1 .23 X .84. Found April 21, 1890. 

Set 55, g. This is a set containing one egg 
about as light in color as any in the series 
while the other is of the typical salmon-buff. 
In the light egg the surface spots are of dark 
cinnamon-brown, some few approaching a 
burnt sienna, and, while comparatively few in 
number, they are large and scattered around 
the greater end, being unlike any other speci- 
men in the series. April 12, 1890. Size: 
1.27 X.86 and 1.26 X. 87. 

Set 515, h, A peculiar set by reason of great 
length of both eggs, their difference in col<»r 
and peculiar markings, or rather absence of 
markings. One egg is of a very dark salmon 
color, sprinkled toward the gi'eater end with a 
few fine specks of both shades. The other 
egg is of a lighter type, but more heavily 
marked than the former. Size: 1. 34 x. 93 and 
1.35 X .90. Taken June 3, 1890. 

Set 356, i. A large set of the ordinary shape, 
but the coloration is so singular as to be diffi- 
cult of accurate description. In the first egg 
the two shades of markings are so intermingled 
and blended as to almost cover the surface of 
the shell and give it a beautiful mottled 
appearance. The other egg is similarly 
marked, but much more faintly, leaving the 
ground unobscured in numerous places. In 
this egg are many well-defined, crooked, wavy 
lines having the appearance of cracks on the 
shell. Measure: 1.25 x. 90 and 1.26 x ..93. May 
21, 1890. 

The nine sets described above fairly illus- 
trate the entire series, while the remaining 
sixteen, though ho two are precisely alke, are 
not sufficiently characteristic to make it worth 
while to describe them in detail, all of them 
closely resembling the type, in size and color 
and shape. Thoman If. Jackaon. 

West Chester, Pa. 



Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe. 



I have read with interest in the O. <fe O., 
from time to time, notes from collectors of 
different localities on the nesting of the Pied- 
billed Grebe. I have made this bird a special 
study for some time, and am always glad to 
see any notes of interest any collector may 
bring out. 

During the past season (1890), I had a good 
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opportunity to observe them during the 
nesting season, and although I have often 
cautiously approached to where I could obtain 
a good view of the nest I have never yet been 
able to see a bird sitting. 

The first nest found this summer was May 
8th, and it contained two fresh eggs. Later in 
the day another nest was observed containing 
one egg. The eggs of both nests were only 
partially covered, and no old birds were in 
sight. 

Returning to the same locality on the 18th 
of the month one nest was found to contain 
five, the other fojur eggs. Incubation was 
begun in both sets. This time the eggs were 
completely covered and were warm when 
taken from the nest. 

Of fifteen nests examined this year six eggs 
were tlie most found in any one nest, and that 
only in one instance, the number being usually 
five, but occasionally only four were found. I 
have never yet found a complete set of eggs 
tliat was not entirely covered with decaying 
vegetation and the eggs always warm. 

I have for some time been of the opinion 
tliat the Orebe in this locality does not sit on 
her eggs in the daytime for the purpose of 
incubating, I having never seen or heard tell 
of one being seen so engaged. 

And although further observations may 
lead me to change my views, fur the present I 
must believe that the Grebe does not sit on 
her eggs in the daytime for the purpose of 
incubating; but that the incubation is carried 
on largely by heat generated from the decay- 
ing vegetation of which the nest is composed. 

I should like to hear from others, on this 
subject, who have obseived them breeding, for 
if I am not right I wish to know it. 

F. G. Pearson . 



In the Haunts of the Water Thrush. 



feathered friends, and like a flood of tears to 
a grief-stricken or perplexed woman, the un- 
bending a little to the sentiment that is, to say 
the least, stirring in me, gives me great relief. 
Wishing you all prosperity, 

I am faithfully yours, 

W. C. Brownell, M. J). 



Gentlemen: If my little article will help 
you any you are welcome to it. My friend, 
Mr. J. B. Purdy of Plymouth, will send it to 
you as I do not remember your address. I am 
what you would call a ** defunct oologist." 
Since assuming professional responsibilities 1 
have been compelled to abandon my old pet 
hobby, but once in a while — perhaps under 
the inspiring influence of a good cigar, 
alone in my office after hours, I get to think- 
ing of the many, many happy days that were 
spent in following unbeaten paths through 
gloomy woodlands studying the ways of our 



Always with the approach of spring there 
are associated in my mind many pleasant recol- 
lections of past collecting trips made when 
the first flush of coming summer is in its 
infancy, from the time when the puss willows 
first show white till later, when tall rank 
weeds and grass and full leaved trees attest 
that the prime of the season is past. 

Before me as I write is a beautiful setting of 
the eggs of that strange, shy bird, the Long- 
billed Water Thrush, collected under date of 
May 25, 1889, and presented to me by my friend 
and companion in many a long ramble, Mr. 
E. W. Durfee. Valued on account of the ex- 
ceptional beauty of the set and more especially 
on account of the great friendship that exists 
between the collector and myself. 

This calls to my mind a visit mad(> to the 
haunts of this bird deep in the recesses of a 
wild, dark wood in company with Mr. Dur- 
fee' s father toward the close of the collecting 
season in the summer of 1888. For a season 
or two back we had noted that these birds 
might be found in certain low, wet woodlands 
several miles back, in a sparsely inhabited sec- 
tion off to the north and east of Mr. Durfee' s 
residence. 

Knowing nothing at that time of the nest- 
ing habits of the bird, we had searched dili- 
gently but in vain for the nest and eggs of this 
clear- voiced Warbler. That they bred with 
us was only conjecture, but from close obser- 
vation we were pretty positive they did. 

This particular day, after a long and tire- 
some tramp, we entered a large swampy wood 
abounding in wind-fallen trees, water holes, 
and tangled underbrush. We soon became 
separated, searching for most anything that 
would add interest to our cabinets, when I 
came out upon a small inland pond made by 
recent rains, occupied here and there by 
mounds, brush, logs, etc., and the fallen trunk 
of a large elm or bass wood tree, the roots of 
whicli on cleaving up left a base or wall of 
roots and earth rising some ten or twelve feet 
high. At once my attention was attracted 
by a Water Thrush which was exhibiting every 
sign of anxiety, flitting from log to log utter- 
ing repeatedly a peculiar, quick, sharp note, 
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jerking its tail and always keeping within a 
short distance, reti'eating in a narrow circle 
around the upturned roots of the fallen tree. 
I did not know where to begin the search, so, 
hallooing for my companion, together we 
watched the peculiar actions of the bird, de- 
ciding together that a nest was not far dis- 
tant. We had not searched long before chance 
led me near the roots of the tree, and there, 
snugly tucked away among the finer roots, 
resting on a shelf of earth against this perpen- 
dicular wall, was the nest. Although it con- 
tained young birds nearly ready to leave the 
nest we were satisfied, having learned some- 
thing of its nesting habits. 

Further search revealed another nest about 
two feet from the one which contained the 
young, and from appearances it had been oc- 
cupied by the Thrushes earlier the same year. 
About two weeks later Mr. Durfee paid 
another visit to the nest and found what we 
had overlooked the day of its discovery, a 
rotten egg, which he took, and now has in his 
collection. 

Returning from college during a short spring 
vacation the following year I made my friends 
a call, and at once we decided our time could 
not be spent more profitably than to take to 
the woods and look up those Thrushes, which 
we accordingly did early the next morning, 
starting out in a steady, light rain. To 
give account of all our wanderings during that 
and the next day would tire both you and me, 
reader, and as my article was headed Water 
Tlirush, however much I would like you to 
know about our delightful trip, for the most 
part 1 must confine myself, simply mentioning 
that we found a Ruffed Grouse nest containing 
two or three eggs which were taken later, ten 
eggs being the full set. Also, we found a set 
of Black-capped Chickadee's, several sets of 
Hawk's (Red-shouldered), Crow's, Nuthatch's, 
etc. 

The funny part of the story is that I had 
the good fortune to find another nest of tlie 
Thrush, in similar locality, containing a single 
Gf!;^. Mr. Durfee promised to come later and 
collect the set for me. In about a week he went 
several miles back to the nest to find that my 
single egg was and always had been a Cowbird's 
egg. He was mad; not at me or at the Cowbird's 
egg, but at the several miles that lay between 
him and his home. It appears it was an old 
nest, and the Cowbird's egg had weatliered 
the storms of nobody knows how many 
winters. Later in the season, however, Mr. | 
Durfee was successful in taking two fine sets I 



of the Water Thrush of which the one before 
me is one. They are very beautifully marked, 
the groundwork of delicate cream having a 
peculiar crystalline appearance, marked more 
or less profusely over the entire surface with 
varying shades of reddish -brown and lilac. 
With us these birds are very rare, and when 
found are difficult of approach, save when in 
proximity to their nest. So far as I am able 
to learn from my own and Mr. Durfee's obser- 
vations the nest is invariably placed in the 
roots of upturned trees, always in dark, damp, 
swampy woods far from the habitations of 
man, and that more than, a single brood is 
reared in a season. IT. C Brownell, M,D. 
So. Lyon, Mich., Sept. 12, 1890. 



A Series of Eggs of Palmer's 
Thrasher. 



The eggs of Palmer's Thrasher (Harpor- 
hynchuH ciirvir ostr is palmer i) cannot be distin- 
guished from those of the Curve-billed 
Thrasher (Uarporhynchun curvirontris). Their 
principal variation, as shown in the following 
series of twenty-one sets now before me, is in 
size. Their ground color is almost always of 
a light bluish-green shade, and this is thickly 
covered with minute specks of cinnamon- 
rufous. Three eggs are the most common 
number, but four are often laid. 

Set I. May 10, 1884. Pima County, Ari- 
zona. Collected by F. Stephens. Nest in a 
choUa cactus, three feet, from the ground. 
Four eggs, fresh : 1.10 x .79; 1.14 x .75; 1.09 x. 73; 
1.09X.74. 

Set II. February 28, 1886. Near Tucson, 
Arizona. Collected by Heibert Brown. Nest 
in the east side of a cholla cactus, about two 
feet from the ground. (The cholla was two 
feet high, and six feet in diameter.) Made of 
coarse thorn twigs lined with dried wire grass 
and feathers. Interior diameter: top, four 
inches; bottom, two inches. External depth, 
nine inches; external diameter, sixteen inches. 
This nest was noted by Mr. Brown as being 
remarkable inasmuch as it was the first one 
belonging to this bird that he had ever seen or 
heard of, up to that date, that was lined with 
feathers, but he subsequently found others so 
lined. Three eggs: 1.24x.80; 1.19x.80; 
1.15X.80. 

Set III. March 25, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla. 
External diameter: top, six inches; depth, six 
inches. Inside: top, four inches; depth, three 
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and a half inches. Made of sticks, and lined 
with grass. Three eggs, incubation slight: 
1.14X.80; 1.17X.84; 1.14x.79. 

Set IV. March 25, 1888. East of Tucson, 
Arizona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest 
in cholla, three feet from ground. Made 
largely of dried grass. External diameter: 
top, six inches; depth, five inches. Cavity: 
top, three and a half inches; bottom, three 
inches; depth, three and a half inches. Three 
eggs: l.llx.84; 1,11 x. 84; l.lOx.85. 

Set V. April 15, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
four and a half feet above the ground. Made 
of twigs and dried grass. Outside diameter: 
top, eight inches. Inside: top, four inches; 
bottom, three and a half inches. Four eggs, 
incubation slight: l.l:^x.83; 1.14x.80; 1.08x 
.78; l.lOx.79. 

Set VI. Juu2 28. 18S0. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Browii. Nest in cholla, 
lined with grass and feithers. Three eggs: 
1.18X.84; l.llx.80: l.lOx.82. 

Set VII. April 25, 1880. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
five feet from the ground. Thieo eggs: 
1.09x.8;^; l.lOx.88; 1.09x.81. 

Set VIII. February 28, 1886. Tucson, Ari- 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
south side of cholla. Made of co.irse twigs, 
lined with desert wire grass. Three eggs: 
1.14X.77; l.llx.78; 1.12x.77. 

Set IX. April 9, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest built on 
top of an old one, the new one being made 
entirely of grass. Inside: top, four inches; 
depth, two and three quarter inches. Four 
eggs, incubation slight: 1.14 x.hO; 1.16x.79; 
1.18X.76; 1.16X.81. 

Set X. May 12, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in tasaca. 
Outside: top, fifteen by seven inches. Inside: 
top, four and a half inches; depth, three 
inches. Four eggs, fresh : 1.16x.79; l.lox.SO; 
l.lOx.80; l.i:3x.79. 

Set XI. May 20, 1888. Tucson, Arizona, 
('ollected by Herbert Brown. Nest compactly 
made of coarse twigs, lined with dried 
grass and a few feathers. Three eggs, fresh: 
1.20 X. 77; 1.12X.78; 1.05x.77. 

Set XII. March 25, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Nest made of sticks nnd grass, line«l. Cavity: 
top, four inches; depth, three inches: 1.('9 x .81 ; 
l.lOx.81; 1.05X.80. 

Set Xni. April 28, 1888. Tucson, Arizona, 
('olleoted by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
six feet from the ground. Outside: t >;>, t\^e 



inches; depth, five and a half inches. Inside: 
top, four and. a half inches; bottom, four 
inches; depth, three and a half inches. Three 
eggs, incubation slight: 1.10x.80; 1.09x.80; 
J.09X.8I. 

Set XIV. April ID, 1887. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown, who remarks 
that '* this was the first nest out of fourteen 
taken this year (1887) that contained three 
eggs.'' Incubation slight: 1.16x.80; 1.11 x.79; 
1.12X.78. 

Set XV. March 25, 1888. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla; 
made of sticks and ^'rass. External diameter: 
top, seven inches; depth, nine inches. Inside: 
top, four inches; bottom, three inches; depth, 
three and a half inches. Four eggs: 1.14 x .79; 
1.I7X.80; 1.14X.80; l.lCx.80. 

Set XVI. May 29, 1887. Tanque Verde, 
fifteen miles east of Tucson, Arizona. Col- 
lected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, five 
feet from ground, and apparently only half 
built. Three eggs: 1.16x.80; 1.18x.84: 
1.14x.8:l 

Set XVII. May 29, 1888. Tanque Verde, 
fifteen miles east of Tucson, Arizona. Col- 
lected by Herbert Brown. Nest made of 
coarse twigs and lined with wire grass. Three 
eggs: l.lCx.78; 1.17x.78; 1.15x.78. 

Set XVIII. March 25, 1888. Tucson, Ari 
zona. Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in 
low, bushy cholla. Made of twigs and grass. 
Inside: top, four inches; depth, four inches. 
Three eggs: 1.08x.78; 1.13x.78; 1.09 x. 78. 

Set XIX. June 19, 1887. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
four feet from ground. Made of coarse twigs 
lined with dried grass. Three eggs, incuba- 
tion sligl.t: l.llx.8:3; l.llx.81; 1.18x.81. 

Set XX. May 29, 1888. Tanque Verde, fif- 
teen miles east of Tucson, Arizona. Collected 
by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla. Made of 
sticks and lined with dried grass. Three eggs: 
1.20x.8:J; 1. 11 x. 80; l.llx.79. 

Set XXI. A))ril 15, 1887. Tucson, Arizona. 
Collected by Herbert Brown. Nest in cholla, 
four and a half feet from the ground. Made 
of dead thorn twigs, lined with grass. Two 
eggs: l.lOx.74; 1.1:3 x. 74. 

It will be noticed that all of the above sets, 
except the first, were collected by Mr. Herbert 
Brown, who has probably collected more sets 
of the eggs of this bird (as well as of Bendire's 
Thrasher), than any other collector; and this 
series was selected by him for the express 
purpose of showing all the variation to which 
these eggs are subject. 
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As before remarked, the variation in the 
eggs of this bird is very slight. The ground 
color is very constant in its tint, although 
some sets have a somewhat brighter hue than 
others. The typical egg is evenly covered all 
over tlie surface with minute specks of cinna- 
mon-rufous, but in a few sets the markings 
are fewer in number and more thickly grouped 
around the larger ends than on the other parts 
of the eggs. In a few specimens there are 
larger spots of a darker color — in some cases 
burnt umber — but this is apparently a rare 
type of markings for the eggs of this species. 

J. P. N, 



Nesting of the Short-Billed Marsh 
Wren. 



Not having seen anything in the O. & O. 
about the Short-billed Marsh Wren {Cisto- 
thorns sttllaris) I thought it might be of inter- 
est to some of its readers to hear my experience 
with them. 

In a naiTow belt of thick, wild giass near the 
edge of a marshy piece of ground, having a 
small stream running through the centre 
covered with a dense growth of cattail flags 
with now and then a bunch of willows, is 
where I first saw the Short-billed Marsh 
Wren and afterwards found their nests. Al- 
though I have done considerable collecting in 
the same locality for the past few years I have 
never seen or heard one of the birds there until 
this year, and I think they have not been there 
before. 

On June 3d I saw but one pair there, and 
others came at different times until on .July 
0th there were four pairs in the marsh. 

On June 12th there was a nest completed, 
and supposing there would be eggs laid in it I 
left it, and afterwards found it to be nothing 
but a duplicate nest. On the 22d I found a 
nest in the same vicinity containing some pieces 
of shells, the eggs having been broken in some 
way. 

On July 6th I collected two sets of their 
eggs, one of three fresh ones — an incomplete 
set. These were within a few yards of where 
I found the nest containing the broken ones, 
and I think they were laid by the same bird. 
In the other set there were seven, with incuba- 
tion advanced. 

I also found two nests of another pair, and 
a week later they had another nest completed, 
and on the 20th 1 went there and c(-nKl neither 
see nor hear a wren in the marsh. I was there 



again afterwards and could find none, so x 
supposed they had all left, but on Aug. 13th my 
father, in company with a young man (who is 
interested in birds), being near there thought 
he would show him some of their nests, so he 
found one, and supposing it to be empty stuck 
his finger into the i ntrance and broke one egg 
out of a set of six that it contained, the re- 
mainder of which he got out, and although 
they were badly incubated I saved them all 
right. 

The nests were built in the wild grass about 
one and one half fe^t high, being about eight 
or ten inches from the top of the gi-ass. 
They are globular in shape with a small hole 
in one side for an ent]*ance. The inner nest 
is composed of the dead blades of wild grass, 
lined with cattail down, having the green 
grass woven around it so as to conceal the dry 
grass of the nest, making them difiScult to find. 

Like their Long-billed cousin they build 
four or five duplicate nests. The duplicates 
are not as nicely built as the ones containing 
eggs, and have none of the soft downy lining 
of the others. I usually found the male bird 
in some bush within a few rods of the nests, 
singing his song of chipy chip, per chick, 
chick, chick and chip, chip, chr-r-r-r, uttered 
distinctly. 

The stomach of a male that I collected con- 
tained numerous small insects. 

The eggs are pure white, unmarked; set one 
are nearly elliptical in shape, and measure as 
follows: .63 X .47, .63 x .46 and .63 x .48. Set 
two are of the usual shape, and measure 
.62X.47, .60X.48, ,59 x .47, .61 x .47, .64x.48, 
.60X.48 and .61 x. 49. Set three are shaped 
like set two and measure .60 x .46, .58 x .44, 
.59 X .45, .61 X .46 and .61 x .45. 

Although Davie says they are very fragile, I 
only found one egg in the lot that seemed any 
more so than is usual am^ng eggs of their 
size. E. W, Dnrfee. 

Wayne Co., Mioh. 



A List of the Birds of Minnesota. 



The list which appeared under this head in 
September number should have been signed 
by George G. Cantwell, Colorado t^prings, 
Col. Editor. 



American Raven in Connecticut. 



On September 18, 1890, a specimen of the 

Amencan Raven was taken at this place. 

O, J. Haffenaw. 
So. Mancbehter, Ci»iin. 
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Nesting of the Blackburnian Warbler. 



Last June, ray brother and I left Boston to 
visit a friend who had a place near the foot of 
Mount Mouaduock, N. H. The morning after 
our arrival w^e started for a stroll down the 
road which i*an by the house — he with a fish- 
ing rod, I with a gun — and after a while came 
to a grove of thirty or forty large hemlocks, 
from sixty to seventy-five feet high. 

As there did not seem to be anything there 
we were about to continue our walk, when I 
heard a note something like the song of a 
Black and White Creeper but much stronger, 
and almost immediately discovered a Black- 
bui-nian Warbler {Bendroica blackbumioe) 
perched on a maple near the grove. But we 
were seen at the same instant and the bird 
with its mate, which was near by, flew ofif over 
the tree-tops, leaving us without any hope of 
seeing them again. All the same, we con- 
cluded to look around the grove, but could 
And nothing but two Chipping Sparrows' nests 
and a suspicious looking bunch near the end 
of a branch of one of the hemlocks, about 
sixty feet from the ground. But as such 
bunches are common enough anywhere, and 
we could see the sky through this one, I 
thought it would be of no use to examine it 
more closely. Therefore we went on down 
the road but did not find anything else, except- 
ing one trout and three " suckers'' that my 
brother caught. 

The next day we passed the grove again and 
again we heard the Blackburnian Warbler 
singing. Thinking it strange that it should 
have come back, we crept into the grove as 
quietly as possible and had just come to the 
point from which the *' bunch," found the day 
before, could be seen through the branches, 
when the Warbler, with its bright orange 
throat contrasting strongly with the dark back- 
ground of the grove, darted out of the trees a 
little way off, straight up to the bunch, and, 
hoveling over it an instant, settled down upon 
it. I have never found a nest so suddenly and 
unexpectedly as this one, and I was not long 
in getting up to it. Then I could see three 
eggs, but could not reach them as they were 
too far out on the branch. Wishing to get the 
full set, we left the nest until next day, 
when I succeeded in getting the nest by tying 
the branch to the one above it and then cutting 
it off, after which I drew it in and thoroughly 
enjoyed looking at the eggs, five in number, 
before touching the nest. 

As soon as I commenced cutting off the 



branch, both birds who, until then, had only 
watched from a distance, became very much 
excited and began flying around, sometimes 
within two or three feet of me, and uttering 
sharp chirps. One of them lit on the branch, 
although it was shaking considerably, so that 
there can be no doubt that it belonged to them. 
But in order that there should be no doubt at 
all I shot the male, who, when he saw that he 
could do nothing, had perched himself on a 
neighboring branch where he was pluming 
himself as if nothing had happened. 

The nest was about sixty feet from the 
ground, seven feet from the trunk of the tree 
and four inches from the main stem of the 
branch. It was set into a thick cluster of 
rather small twigs which held it firmly so that 
it could not blow away; for, with the excep- 
tion of the last morning it was blowing a gale, 
day and night, during our entire stay. It is 
composed of hemlock twigs, rootlets and a few 
pine needles, with here and there a bit of 
Spanish moss, all woven rather loosely together 
and lined with horse-hair. The diameter ex- 
ternally, three andaquarter inches; internally, 
two inches, and it is two inches deep. The 
bottom is so thin that it can easily be seen 
through, — it was this that almost caused our 
overlooking it. 

The eggs vary very little in size and shape, 
being .«8x.53, .07x.54, .67x.54, .67 x .53, 
.67 X .53. They are greenish^white in ground 
color, spotted and blotched all over, but most 
thickly at the larger end, with different shades 
of purple and brown which in some is nearly 
black. They were collected June Jth, and incu- 
bation had just begun, so that they must have 
been all laid when the nest was first found, 
although I could see only three. C. W. B. 



Swainson*s Warbler in Hale Coun- 
ty, Alabama. 



On the 6th of September, while collecting 
about four miles southwest of Greensboro, 
Ala., I took a specimen of Swainson's Warbler. 
As far as I know, this is the first recorded 
instance of the capture of this warbler in 
Alabama. Wm. C. Avery. 



Orchard Oriole at Nova Scotia. 



A 9 specimen of the Orchard Oriole was 
taken at IShut-in Island, Nova Scotia, on Sep- 
tember 6th, by myself. Harry Ansten. 
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Ornithology of a City Garden. 

I thought it might interest some to see the 
variety of birds that were observed in a garden 
nearly in the heart of a city of about 50,000 
population, during the northern migration. 
The garden is fringed by tall hemlocks and 
lilac bushes, and within are fruit trees, rasp- 
be riy and cunant bushes, and a variety of 
shrubs, plants, and flowers. 

I will begin with January, though strictly 
speaking the northern migration has not yet 
begun. My notes show the following: 

Jan. 1. Red-breasted Nuthatch still around 
garden; has been there for some time. 

Jan. 4. Saw some American Crossbills feed- 
ing on cones of the hemlocks in garden; they 
seemed mostly males. 

Jan. 17. Crows and Black-cap Chickadees 
common in garden. 

Jan. 18. On going into garden this morning 
saw large flock of Crossbills which had been 
feeding on cones; as usual in such cases I 
didn't have my gun. 

Jan. 21. Saw a pair of Crows in garden this 
moniing, and as they have been there for 
some time I believe they contemplate building 
this year, as they built a nest here last year 
and lost a set of eggs for their pains. They 
were continually harassed and chased from 
the nest by the Bronzed Grackles building 
near. 

Feb. 1. Saw a small flock of Pine Finches 
which flew out of garden. 

Feb. 5. Crows and Chickadees common in 
garden. 

Feb. 11. Saw large flock of female Pine 
Grosbeaks in garden but did not disturb them 
as I thought they would attract the males. 
This is their first appearance in this section, 
in, I believe, five years. 

Feb. 14. Saw a solitary female White- 
winged Crossbill feeding in hemlocks in the 
garden. 

Feb. 17. Saw two male and two female 
White-winged Crossbills in the hemlocks. 

Feb. 18. A fine male American Crossbill 
perched on top of the hemlock trees and be- 
gan to whistle for its mate, which soon 
appeared. 

Feb. 10. More White-winged Crossbills in 
garden. 

Feb. 22. Saw two Great Northern Shrikes 
enjoying Sparrow pie in the garden. 

March 4. The man in charge of the garden 
hearing a great commotion in the hemlock 
trees caused by Crows, investigated, and 



found them harassing a fine Barred Owl. The 
Owl found consolation in a charge of shot 

March 26. To-day dawned clear and bright 
and brought with it to the gardens Song and 
Tree Sparrows, Robins and Bronzed Grackles. 

March 27. Snow fell and the birds have 
disappeared. Saw Sharp-shinned Hawk eat- 
ing Sparrow in hemlock trees. 

April 5. Male Golden-crowned Kinglet in 
garden. 

April 9. Saw male Pui*ple Finch, singing 
on top of a hemlock. 

April 10. Saw Chipping Sparrow in garden. 

April 11. Observed Slate-colored J uncos 
in garden. 

April 14. This morning observed Hermit 
Thrush, Fli.cker and Yellow-bellied Wood- 
pecker, and heard Fox Sparrow in garden. 

Api-il 15. To-day observed Cowbird, Fox 
Sparrow, Juncos, Yellow-bellied Woodpecker, 
and a Redpoll which was feeding on the cones 
in the manner of a Pine Finch; heard Field 
Sparrow. 

April 22. Saw large flocks of Fox and 
White-throated Sparrows and Yellow-bellied 
Woodpeckers. The Woodpeckers would tap a 
maple and as soon as they left the tree the 
English Sparrows would congregate and di-ink 
the sap. 

Api-il 23. Saw flock of Ruby-ci-owned 
Kinglets, all males. 

May 3. Warbling Vireo and House Wrens 
in garden. 

May 4. Observed Yellow and Parula War- 
blers, and Least Flycatchers. 

May 5. Female Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
have arrived. 

May 6. Redstarts and Pine Finches in 
garden. 

May 9. Noted Maryland Yellow-throat as 
new arrival. 

May 10. Numbers of birds arrived to-day, 
among them Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Wood, 
Wilson's and Golden -crowned Thrush, Mag- 
nolia, Blackburnian, Yellow-rumped, Black- 
throated Blue and Nashville Warblers, and 
Towhee. 

May 13. White-crowned Sparrows in garden. 

May 14. The new arrivals for to-day are 
Black-billed Cuckoo and Baltimore Oriole and 
Scarlet Tanager. Many others probably passed 
through without my notice. 

The Pine Finches, which from their remain- 
ing so long led me to think they would nest 
here, departed on the 27th of May. 

Chan. C. Trembly, 
I'tlca. N. Y. 
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EditoriaL 



The time is now appr<*ncliing when it be- 
hooves tlie ornithological collector to look 
about him and see who his friends are, before 
casting his vote for our coining administration. 
Our readers will remember the fight made one 
year ago in behalf of collectors, by the Massa- 
chusetts League of ORNnnoLOOisTs, in the 
effort to have due recognition given to a large 
body of educated, intelligent people, by giving 
them a representative from their own ranks on 
the Fish and Game Commission, in the person 
of one who was able to, at least, act intelli- 
gently on the subject of the Protecti(m of our 
Birds, and who would have compelled atten- 
tion to the requests of collectors, a thing 
which, so far, they have hardly been able to 
secure, and never any action on the matter; 
and they will also remember (surely those of 
them who are members of the league will do so) 
the reception with which their numerously 
signed petition was met, and the pusillanimous 
manner in which the matter was postponed until 
it was too late for any harm to be, done in the 
way of losing votes to the administration then 
in power, because the appointment was inim- 
ical to the interests of the petitioners. 

But the present administration can rest as- 
sured that their action in the matter during 
the past year has been duly noted, and that 



this year there has been plenty of time to make 
up their minds upon the subject. 

We do not believe that the taxidermists 
and ornithologists of this state want the earth. 
But we do think that they are entitled to one 
little spot upon which to plant their feet, and 
this spot has been wofully narrowed down, 
until a man with a medium sized foot has not 
got room to bi*ace himself. 

The pseudo naturalists, who study the birds 
from their parlor windows overlooking Boston 
Common; the feminine sentimentalists, in 
whom a good ti*amp in the bracing country air 
would produce a suffusion of the conglomerate 
matter which they call brains; the dude sports- 
man, who only shoots when he has on his 
corduroy and canvas, and who faints at the idea 
of killing a bird unless it is classed as a game 
bird, but who can relish a dirty English Spar- 
row if it is only called Reed-bird on the m^nu, 
and the market-man, redolent of cold storage 
game, have all combined to shut out the 
student of Natural History, to whose days and 
nights of hard work is due much of the success 
and honor of our Commonwealth. But the 
time will come when this long-suffering class 
will rise in their might, and those who have 
been their friends will be remembered ; and in 
the meanwhile we think from the quiet work 
which is being done this fall that they propose 
to try their 8tr»^ngth whenever the opportunity 
is given. 

Constant dropping wears away the hardest 
stone, and surely this little band is performing 
a deal of patient, enduring labor this year, and 
time will show what the result will be. We 
do not think that the present administration 
can afford, in the aspect of the situation to-day, 
to overlook a body which is so patient in its 
work against injustice, — patient because it 
knows it has right on its side. 



Brief Notes. 



We are busy. 



The display made by H. E. Austen in tax- 
idermy is simply marvellous, occupying 70 
feet of space, and reflects the greatest credit 
on that gentleman's taste and science. It con- 
sists of 14 large canes — No. 1 devoted to the 
grouse family of birds; No. 2 to the gull 
family; No. 8 to the flamingo, nest and eggs; 
Nos. 4 and 5 to ducks; No. 6 to the fish hawk, 
nest and young, and the goshawk, nest and 
young; No. 7 to owls; No. 8 to herons and 
egrets; No. 9 to bitterns, rails, gallinule, etc.; 
No. 10 to curlew, avocets, plover, willet, ruffs, 
etc.; N(»s. 11, 12, 13, and 14 to small birds of 
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all descriptions. He also shows the following 
mounted animals: wild cat, lynx, fox, jackass 
rabbit and Xova Scotia wild rabbit. — [Hali- 
fax Chronicle, Sept. 25. 



Correspondence. 



Editor of O. <fc O.; 

At the Halifax (N. S.) County exhibition 
held at Dartmouth during the past month 
(September) Mr. Harry E. Austen, the enthusi- 
astic taxidermist of that place, exhibited a 
grand collection of stuffed birds. It consisted 
of fourteen large cases and occupied about 
seventy feet of space. Most of the specimens 
had been obtained in Nova Scotia, and were 
exquisitely mounted — showing the work of a 
master-hand. Among those which had been 
**8et up'' from skins was a magnificent pair of 
Flamingoes, together with nest and eggs. The 
attitudes of these birds were faultless and 
showed how near perfection Mr. Austen has 
brought his art. Other cases contained num- 
erous specimens of Grouse, Hawks, Owls, 
Gulls, Ducks, Herons, Bitterns, Egrets, Rails, 
Gallinules, Plover, Curlew, and other shore- 
birds, and there were also four cases of the 
smaller land-birds, which, in many instances, 
were accompanied by nests and eggs. The dis- 
play was doubtless the most attractive feature 
of the exhibition and was awarded first prize 
with special recognition. Besides the birds the 
same gentlemen exhibited a wildcat, Canada 
lynx, fox, jackass rabbit, and varying hare; 
all mounted with equally good taste. 

Obaerrer. 



Editor of O, & O.: 

It may be new to the readers of the O. & O. 
to know that the Loon will breed in the same 
nest after being disturbed; so here goes. It 
was my good fortune to be up on the Grand 
Manitoulin Island, Canada, trouting early in 
July, this sejison (IS90). 

Sunday, July 0th, being a day of rest, our 
guide who had taken two sets of Loon from 
the same nest for me this season late in May 
and June, said, ''Boss, if you would like to 
see a Loon's nest we will take the old boat and 
go over and see if she has laid any more.'' 
This, of course, was very welcome news, so oif 
we put to a mucky deposit of, say, twenty-five 
acres in the rear of our guide's home. At the 
lower corner of the lake on a shoal forty feet 
from shore was a pile of lily roots, etc , from 
the bottom of the lake similar, ''only smaller," 
to a muskrat's house. Mrs. Loon vacated it 



by sliding off into the water and coming up at 
safe distance, where she set up a mournful 
shriek for a few moments, later on taking 
wing and going to the next lake for a '* visit 
with a neighbor," as the guide styled it, say- 
ing "every morning both pair visit each other." 
Judge my surprise at so late a day to see depos. 
ited on the fiat pile of rank trash two fine 
showy eggs. My guide took for me, in 188», 
two sets of two from a nest within two rods of 
same spot, and again, in 1888, two from almost 
the same spot. Do not know if it is the same 
pair of birds, but for the past three years one 
pair of birds have located in this lake, building 
their nest in nearly the same spot. 

The last set of eggs varied greatly in size, 
one being large as eggs in the May set, but the 
other so small that you would not think them 
a set if not positive as I am. 

George E, Harris. 



New Publications. 



The O. <fc O. Semi-Annual has passed from 
Mr. Foote into the hands of C. C. Maxficld. 
Mr. Maxfield, assisted by J. B. Richai*ds, Fall 
River, Mass., will act as editor. Mr. Maxfield has 
been a subscriber for some time to the O. & C, 
and we wish him success. Semi-Annual, pul>- 
lished by C. C. Maxfield, box 2*24, Danbury. 
Conn. 



Fable of Madame Mourning Dove and 
Mrs. Golden crown. 



"Oo! Go! why is it," whimpered Madame 
Mourning Dove to neat little Mrs. Golden- 
crown, one clear June morninff, " why is it 
that when that two-legged friend passed by 
your obscure little domicile, and you just 
slipped Jiway quietly, he left no leaf unturned 
until he found it, while although I used every 
effort to attract his atttention to my large and 
lofty abode he scarcely seemed to notice me." 

"I'll tell you, in a jiffy, in a jiffy," warbled 
trim little Mi-s. Goldy, "but no, my dear, I 
really cannot say, unless, perhaps, he thought 
it wasn't worth the while." 

Moral: When a small man with a large 
mouth buttonholes you on the street to tell his 
little story, bid him good morning. 

P. B. Peahody. 

Burlinf^ion, Kansas. 
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TAXIDERMISTS' DEPARTMENT. 



During twenty-five years' experience as a taxider- 
mist, the last six of which have been with the public of 
Boston (whose patronage has doubled during the past 
year), I have given the business careful iftuay, with a 
view of meeting the demands of the times. My l>est 
recommendation is the opinion of those who have pat- 
ronized me, and the exhibit of our work, always open 
to Inspection at my Museum Supply Rooms, with my 
increased facilities for doing the work, at Hyde Fark. 
I now offer the following reduced schedule of prices. 



Snowy Heron, White Ibis, Sage Grouse, Barred 
Owl, Barn Owl, Rooster, Brant 

wings closed, $3.00; spread, $3.60 



Scientific skin 



1.25 



PRICES FOR MOUNTING FRESH BIRDS 
OR FIRST-CLASS SKINS. 



Small birds on decorated moss branches; shore 
birds, water-fowl and game birds on sanded stands ; 
hawks and owls on stumps. Extra charges for rock- 
work, wall panels, black walnut or painted stands. 
Special rates on dried skins that require extra time to 
handle. 

Canary, Ruby - throated Hummer, Common 
Foreign Hummers, Warblers, Sparrows, Blue- 
birds, Swallows, Downy Woodpecker, Gold- 
finches, Juncos, Linnets, Crossbills, wings 
closed or spread f 1.00 

Artistically mounted under a glass shade, 
1.00 to 1.50 extra. 

Price for making scientific skin ... .20 

Least Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Small 
Parrots, Blue Jay, Shrikes, Snow Bunting, 
Robin, Flicker, iiairy Woodpecker, Cuckoos, 
Thrushes, Redwing, Martin, Kingbird, Gros- 
l>eak, Tanager, Oriole, Cedarbird, wings closed 

or spread 1.25 

Scientific skin 25 

Dovekie, Common Tern, Least Tern, Petrel, 
Least Bittern, Virginia Rail, Carolina Rail, 
Phalaropes, Wilson Snipe, Woodcock, Golden 
Plover, Black-bellied Plover, Solitary Sand- 
piper, Yellowleg8, Killdeer, Knot, Dowitcher, 
Turnstone, Carolina Dove, Bob White, Cali- 
fornia Quail, Kingfisher, Nighthawk, vVhip- 
poorwill. Meadow Lark, (rrackle, wings closed 

or spread 1.60 

Scientific skin 35 

Clapper Rail, Godwits, Willet. Small Curlews, 
(Jommon Dove, Acadian Owl, Gray and Green 
Parrot, wings closed or spread . . .1.75 
Scientific skin 40 to JW 

Homed Grel>e, Black Guillemot, Murre, Razor- 
billed Auk, Buflle-head and Ruddy Duck, 
Little Blackhead, Teal, Green Heron, Coot, 
Gallinules, King Rail, Stilt. Spruce Grouse, 
Ruffed Grouse, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Pinnated 
Grouse, Wild Pigeon, Sparrow, Pigeon and 
Sharp-shinned Hawks ; Screech, Richardson's 
and Burrowing Owls ; Pilleated Woodpecker, 
Crow, Hen . . . ¥rings closed, 2.00; spread, 2.25 
Scientific skin 50 to .75 

Red-necked Grebe, Jaeger, Laughing Gull, Kit- 
tiwake, Long- tailed, Scaup, Ring-necked, 
Shoveller and Female Wood Duck; Red- 
breasted Sheldrake, Avocet, Long-billed 
Curlew, Ptarmigan, Cooper, Marsh and Broad- 
winged Hawk . . wings closed, 2.25; spread, 2.75 
Scientific skin 75 to 1.00 

Shearwater, Hooded Merganser, Golden -eye. 
Harlequin, Black,Baldpate,Gad wall, Widg^n, 
Redhead, Canvas-bacic, Mallard and Wood 
Duck : American Scoter, Surf Scoter, Louis- 
iana Heron, Night Heron, ^ittern, Bantam 
Rooster. . . wings closed. 2.50 ; spread, 3.00 
."Scientific skin 1.00 

Herring Gull, Eider Duck, White-winged Scoter, 
American Merganser, Red-tailed Hawk, Red- 
shouldered, Duck, Rough-legged and Gos- 
hawk; Short-eared Owl, Long-eared and 
Hawk Owl, Raven . wings closed, 2.75; spread, 3.25 
Scientific skin 75 to 1.25 



R«*d-throated Loon, Black-back Gull, Double- 
crested Cormorant, Anhinga Osprey . 

wings closed, 3.60 ; spread, 4.60 

Scientific skin 1.60 

Common Cormorant, Gannet. Snow Goose, Rose- 
ate Spoonbill, Turkey Buzzard, Great Horned 
Owl . . . .wings closed, 4.00; spread, 5.00 
Scientific skin 1.60 to 2.00 

Loon, Brown Pelican, Canada Goose, Great Blue 
Heron, White Egret, Wood Ibis, Snowy Owl 



wingif ciosea 

Scientific skin . . . . 


, o.w ; spre 


aa, o.ou 
. 2.00 


SUNDBIB8. 






According to condition and size. 






Turkey, 


$6.00 to 18.00 


Swan, 


7.00 * 


• 10.00 


White Pelican, 


7.00 • 


• 10.00 


Bald Eagle, 


7.00 • 


» 10.00 


SandhillCrane, 


6.00 • 


♦ 8.00 


Whooping Crane, 


8.00 * 


♦ 12.00 


Flamingo, 


10.00 ' 


' 12.00 


Peacock (stands extra). 


8.00 ' 


' 12.00 


Albatross, 


6.00 * 


* 15.00 



PRICES FOR MOUNTING MAMMALS. 



On plain sanded «tan<ls. Heads on 


panels. 


Log and 


rockwork extra. 






Moose, 


$80.00 


to 9100.00 


Heads, 


20.00 


*» 36.00 


Elk, Wapiti, 


80.00 


" 100.00 


Heads, 


20.00 


" 30.00 


Caribou, 


60.00 


'* 75.00 


Heads, 


12.00 


" 26.00 


Virginia Deer, 


40.00 


*» 60.00 


Heads, 


10.00 


" 12.00 


Black-tailed Deer, 


60.00 


" 60.00 


Heads, 


10.00 


** 13.00 


Fawns, 


16.00 


'• 26.00 


Heads, 


8.00 


" 10.00 


Prong-horn Antelope, 


30.00 


" 40.00 


Heads, 


9.00 


" 12.00 


Rocky Mountain Sheep, 


40.00 


•• 60.00 


Heads, 


10.00 


•• 15.00 


Domestic Sheep, 


20.00 


" 36.00 


HeadH. 


10.00 


" 12.00 


Rocky Mountain Goat, 


40.00 


" 60.00 


Heads, 


8.00 


" 12.00 


Bull or Ox, 


100.00 


" 160.00 


Heads, 


30.00 


•* 40.00 


Cow, 


80.00 


" 100.00 


Heads, 


26.00 


" 30.00 


Buffalo Bison, 


100.00 


" 126.00 


Heads, 


30.00 


" 50.00 


Horse, 

Heads, 




260.00 


75.00 


*' 100.00 


Giraffe, 


125.00 


" 150.00 


Uon, 


76.00 


*' 100.00 


Heads, 


50.00 


" 76.00 


Bengal Tiger, 
Heads, 


70.00 


" 100.00 


35.00 


•* 50.00 


Leopard. 


40.00 


" 60.00 


Heads, 


12.00 


" 16.00 


Panther, Rocky Mountain Lion, 


40.00 


" 60.00 


Heads, 


12.00 


*♦ 16.00 


Ocelot, 


12.00 


•» 15.00 


Wildcat, 


12.00 


" 16.00 


Heads, 


5.00 


7.00 


Lynx, 


12.00 


*' 16.00 


Heads, 


6.00 


8.00 


Domestic Cat, 


6.00 


" 8.00 


Polar Bear, 


60.00 


•' 100.00 


Heads, 


15.00 


*• 20.00 


Grizzly, or Silver Tip Bear, 
Heads, 


40.00 


*• 60.00 


1.5.00 


" 20.00 
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WIR£. Best, softr annealed. Sizes 1 to 26; No. 1 
coarsest, 26 fine. Postage on small lots, 20c. per lb. 

No. 1 to 12, per lb., each, $0.12 

13 •• 17, " " '• .16 

18 " 20, *• ♦* " .20 

21 " 25, ♦• » " .26 

30, extra fine, 1-2 lb., .16 

If desired, we will send 12 lbs. assorted for $2. 

The following list of sizes used will assist in 
ordering : — 

BIRDS. 

Kagle, No. 8 Red-shMd'd Hawk, No. 13 

Swan, 7 Marsh Hawk, 14 

Loon, 9 Sparrow Hawk, 17 

Wild Goose, 9 Grouse, 16 

Peacock, 7 Quail, 18 

White Pelican, 6 Woodcock, 18 



Elder, 
Surf Duck, 
MaUard, 
Brant, 
Wood Duck, 
Bufflehead, 
Snowy Owl, 
Great Hom^ Owl, 
Barred Owl, 
Short-eared Owl, 
Screech Owl, 
Osprey, 



Virginia Deer, 
Puma, 
Setter Dog. 
Coyotte, 
Fox, 



No. 12 
18 
13 
11 
14 
16 
12 
11 
13 
16 
17 
10 



Tellow-legs, 

Craw, 

Doye, 

Grackle, 

Flicker, 

Robin, 

Tanager, 

Sandpiper, 

Sparrow, 

Warbler, 

Canary, 

Hummer, 



MAMMALS. 

No. 1 Coon, 

1 Woodchack, 

6 Mink, 

6 Squirrel, 



No. 17 
16 
16 
18 
19 
20 
21 
20 
32 



No. 9 
14 
16 
16 



GLASS SHADES. 



The whole number of inches may be found as follows 
(designated No. in table): Round shades, — add once 
the height to three times the diameter; oval shade,— 
add once the height, twice the large diameter, once 
the small diameter, and three inches over. When 
the height of a shade, round or oval, is less than the 
large diameter, it is counted as being the same num- 
ber of inches as said diameter. Prices : — 



No. 




No. 




N«». 




1 to 19 


.$0.26 


40 . 


.$1.40 


61 . 


. $4.76 


20 . . 


. .28 


41 . 


. 1.45 


62 . 


. 6.00 


21 . . 


. .32 


42 . 


. 1JS5 


63 . 


. 6.25 


22 . . 


. .36 


43 . 


. 1.70 


64 . 


. 6.60 


23 . . 


. .40 


44 . 


. 1.80 


65 . 


. 6.80 


24 . . 


. .46 


46 . 


. 1.90 


66 . 


. 6.16 


25 . . 


JiO 


46 . 


. . 2,00 


67 . 


. 6.86 


20 . . 


J56 


47 . 


. 2.05 


68 . 


. 7.75 


27 . . 


. .66 


48 . 


. 2.16 


69 . 


. 8J50 


28 . . 


. .75 


49 . 


. 2.25 


70 . 


. 9.60 


29 . . 


. .80 


60 . 


. 2.35 


71 . 


. 10.30 


30 . . 


. .86 


61 . 


. 2.45 


72 . 


. 10.90 


31 . . 


. .96 


62 . 


. 2.55 


73 . 


. 11.25 


32 . . 


. 1.00 


63 . 


. 2.66 


74 . 


. 11.60 


33 . . 


. 1.06 


64 . 


. 285 


76 . 


. 12.25 


34 . . 


. 1.10 


66 . 


. 3.05 


76 . 


. 12.76 


36 . . 


. 1.16 


66 . . 


. 3.20 


77 . 


. 13.25 


36 . . 


. 1.20 


67 . . 


. 3.40 


78 . 


. 13.76 


37 . . 


. 1.26 


68 . . 


. 3.66 


79 . 


. 14.26 


38 . . 


. 1.30 


69 . . 


. 4.00 


80 . 


. 16.00 


39 . . 


. 1.35 


60 . . 


. 4.45 







In ordering, give dimension required, and state 
whether round or oval. Also, if there can be any varia- 
tion from the size, — in case of ovals we can sometimes 
come very near, when to fill exact would require con- 
siderable time. If a round shade is required, state 
diameter and height. Example,— 6 inches diameter x 9 
inches high. If oval, state large diameter, small diam- 
eter, and height. Example,— 10 inches long x 5 inches 
wide X 12 inches high. 

Stands will not be sent if not called for In order. 



PRICES OF STANDS. 

Black Walnut, round, per inch diameter, $0.04 net. 

" ** oral, ** •' long diameter, .06 net. 

In no case will an allowance be made for breakage in 
transportation. 

We will see that goods are carefully packed, and 
bfeyond that we will not be responsible. <ilass shades 
are a very hard line of goods to handle, and we do it for 
the convenience of oui customers. All we can promise 
is, to do the best we can to flU orders in a satisfactory 
manner. 



BOTANICAL DEPARTMENT. 





COLLECTING CANS. 

COLLECTING CANS. Heavy tin, well made. No. 1, 
size, 14x3x5, $1.25; No. 2, 16x41-2x7, $1.50; No. 3, 
20 X 6 X 8, $2.00. Not mailable. 

DRYING PAPER. 100 sheets, $1.00. By the lb., in 
roll. 10c. Postage extra. 



FORCEPS. 



FORCEPS. 

Fine points, 76c. Postpaid. 

GENUS COVERS. Per sheet, 4c. ; per 100, 
$3.00. Postage extra. 

MOUNTING PAPER. Per sheet, 2c.; 
per 100, $1.76. Postage extra. 

MICROSCOPE. Simple and powerful, 
60c. Postage 6c. 

PRESS. Portable wire. Size, 16 3-8x11 1-2. 
$2.25. Postage extra. 
MICROSCOPE. 
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Vol. XV. 



BOSTON, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1890. 



No. II. 



A List of the Summer Resident Birds 

on the South-western Coast of 

Maine. 



The following is a list of the birds observed 
by me on the Maine coast between Bath and 
Mt. Desert Island, inclusive. As I spent but 
the two months of July and August on the 
coast, ray list is necessarily very incomprehen- 
sive; but it may give a fair idea of the com- 
moner summer birds. 

The shore between these points is very 
rocky, with but few sandy beaches. The low, 
thick woods of spruce and hemlock come al- 
most to the water's edge; and with the grasses 
compose most of the vegetation. Almost 
everywhere the shore is girt with small islands; 
some of them covered with woods, and others 
rocky and grassy. 

7. Loon. Saw one of this species near Seal 
Harbor, Mt. Desert. It seemed to be a young 
bird. 

51a. American Herring Gull. Commonsum- 
mer resident. Usually seen away from the 
mainland, near the rocky ledges and islands. 
The dusky-colored young were nearly as com- 
mon as the old birds. 

58. Laughing Gull. Noticed a few near 
Camden, in a flock of the preceding species. 

70. Common Tern. Common out at sea, 
but far less abundant than the following. 

71. Arctic Tern. On July 5th I visited a 
Tern colony at Pumpkin Rock, near the mouth 
of Boothbay Harbor. The island was a ledge 
covered with grass, only two or three hundred 
yards in length, but notwithstanding its size 
there was a colony of about 500 tei-ns upon 
it. Owing to the rough sea I was unable to 
land, but with a friend I managed to shoot ten 
birds from the boat; eight of these were of 
this species. 

72. Roseate Tern. Shot a J , July 5th, on 
Pumpkin Rock. I think the specimen is a 
young bird. 



106. Leaches Petrel. Common out at sea. 
A few come into Boothbay Harbor. 

165. White-winged Scoter. Rather com- 
mon out at sea, in flocks of about a dozen. 
Especially numerous near Castine. I also saw 
another species of Oidemia^ which I was un- 
able to identify. 

194. Great Blue Heron. Common. Saw 
one at Boothbay. In Penobscot Bay on Long 
Island, opposite Castine, there was a colony of 
about eight. Shot an adult J at North Haven. 

246. Semipalmated Sandpiper. Common. 
Saw a flock of fifty on a small ledge near Bob- 
son' s Island, Penobscot Bay, and secured sev- 
eral specimens. At Nor' East Harbor, Mt. 
Desert, saw a flock of about twenty-five. Also 
saw them at Squirrel Island, Boothbay Harbor. 

268. Spotted Sandpiper. Common on the 
islands, and along the shore of the mainland. 

274. Semipalmated Plover. Common. Col- 
lected specimens at Camden, Bobson's Island, 
and North Haven. 

300. Ruffed Grouse. Saw three or four at 
Boothbay, in the thickets. 

832. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Shot an adult at 
Boothbay, and an adult ? at North Haven. 

852. Bald Eagles. Saw a pair near Bath. 

364. American Osprey. Common. At 
North Haven, I found two empty nests, and we 
secured two adult J and a young $ , 

38S. Black-billed Cuckoo. Secured one 
specimen, and saw several others at Booth- 
bay. 

300. Belted Kingfisher. Saw a pair through- 
out the summer at Boothbay. 

412. Flicker. This was the only Wood- 
pecker I saw, and I noticed but four or five at 
Boothbay. 

420. Nighthawk. Saw two at Boothbay, 
two at Bar Harbor, and a flock of thirty or 
forty atSquinel Island, August 28th. 

423. Chimney Swift. Uncommon. There 
were about four pail's at Boothbay. 

428. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Uncom. 
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mon. Saw one at Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert, and 
another at Booth bay. 

444. Kingbird. A few pairs at Boothbay 
and others at Camden. 

456. Pewee. Saw several at Boothbay. 
There were other Flycatchers which I was 
unable to secure. 

477. Blue Jay. Saw two pairs at Boothbay, 
in the spruce woods. 

488. American ('row. Common. I ob- 
tained one abnormally small ^, which I 
took at first to be C. osmfroi/vs, 

405. Cowbird. Shot a young $ at 
Boothbay. 

498. Red- winged Blackbird. On a farm 
back of Boothbay my friend, Mr. Bucknell, 
saw a flock of eight. I shot a young ^ near 
Castine. 

517. Purple Finch. Common at Boothbay, 
and at Seal Harbor, Mt. Desert. 

529. Amencan Goldfinch. Abundant at 
Boothbay. 

540. Vesper Sparrow. Uncommon. I se- 
cured a ^ at Boothbay, and saw two others. 

542a. Savannah Sparrow. Shot specimens 
at Bootlibay, Cfistine, Bobson's Island, and 
Green's Landing. The common species of 
this genus. 

549. Sharp-tailed Sparrow. Shot seven or 
eight specimens at Castine, and' two or three 
at Bobson's Island. 

558. White- throated Sparrow. Very com- 
mon at Boothbay. Also obtained specimens on 
some of the islands. They were singing 
throughout July at Boothbay. 

500. Chipping Sparrow. Rather uncommon; 
saw this species at Boothbay and Camden. 

56:5. Field Sparrow. Uncommon. Ob- 
tained an adult $ at Boothbay, and saw two 
at (/amden. 

567. Slate-colored J unco. Uncommon. 
Saw four or five at Boothbay; and obtained 
some young specimens on a small island in 
Geoige's Harbor. 

581. Song SpaiTow. Abundant almost 
everywhere. 

588. Lincoln's Sparrow. Shot a young ^ 
July 14th at Boothbay. On August 9th, shot 
one young ^, one adult ^, and two other adults, 
on Bobson's Island, Penobscot Bay. 'J he 
island seemed inhabited almost altogether 
by the genus luelonpiza^ principally M. 
fane lata. 

587. Towhee. Common at Boothbay. 1 saw 
a number of young birds here. 

598. Indigo Bunting. Kather common at 
Boothbay. Saw a beautiful ^ at Camden. 



611. Purple Martin. Saw about a dozen at 
I Camden, Aug. 3d. 

1 612. Cliff Swallow. Abundant at Booth- 
bay. I found several houses, the eaves of 
I which were lined by their mud nests. In the 
first week of July several of the nests ccm- 
: tained young, nearly fledged. 
I 613. Barn Swallow. Rather uncommon at 
I Boothbay. Abundant at Camden. 
I 614. Tree Swallow. The most abundant 
bird at Boothbay during the fii*8t two weeks 
'of July, but at the end of the month all ex- 
I cept two or three pairs had left. 
I 616. Bank Swallow. Shot an adult ^, and 
I saw two others at Bobson's Island. 

619. Cedarbird. Common at Boothbay. 
624. Red-eyed Vireo. Rather common at 
Boothbay. 

636. Black and White Warbler. Abundant 
I at Camden, and common at Boothbay. This 
is a bird of the woods. 

I (J48. Parula Warbler. Common at 

Boothbay. 

I 652. Yellow Warbler. Common at Booth- 
bay in the open bushes. 

655. Myrtle Warbler. Commoner than the 
preceding species at Boothbay and else- 
where. 

657. Magnolia Warbler. Rather common 
at Boothbay. 

659. Chestnut-sided Warbler. The most 
uncommon species of the family I met with. 
Shot a fine $ at Camden, August 4th, and saw 
another at the same time which I was unable 
to get. 

mi. Black-throated (Jreen Warbler. The 
most abundant warbler at Bootlibay, and 
next to No. 614 perhaps the commonest 
bird. This is also a bird of the thick 
woods. 

071. Pine Warbler. Shot a young ^, and 
saw an adult at Boothbay. 
674. Ovenbird. * Common at Boothbay. 
681. Maryland Yellow- throat. Common at 
Camden and Boothbay. 

687. Redstart. Abundant at Boothbay. I 
saw two or three at Camden. 

705. Brown Thrasher. I saw one at 
Boothbay. 

735. Chickadee. Abundant at Boothbay 
and Camden, in the woods. 

748. Golden-crowned Kinglet. Saw four at 
Boothbay. On an island near Seal Harbor, 
Mt. Desert, I came across a colony of about 
fifty of these birds. 

75JI?>. Hermit Thrush. Shot an adult and 
a young $ at Boothbay. 
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761. Kobiii. A few pairs at Boothbay. 
About a dozen on Bobson^s Island. 

766. Bluebird. Saw one or two pairs at 
Bootlibay. Thomas IT. Montgomery^ Jr, 



A Strange Occurrence. 



I was wandering slowly along, gun in band, 
early one fall morning; tbe sun was just | 
warm enougb, tbe sky just blue enougb, and j 
tbe ground just dry enougb to make me feel 
bappy and contented all tbrougb. I walked 
along a bigb, steep bluff overlooking tbe lake, 
a bluff grown over witb cedars, bazels, and a 
few stately pines, tbrougb wbicli Haslied oc- 
casional glimpses of placid waterscape. I 
seated myself at tbe foot of a great pine, ab- 
sorbing sunsbine tbrougb every pore and 
brcatbiug tbe racy essence of pine needles. 
I was just becoming drowsy, my eyes balf 
closed, and unconscious of all sounds but a 
dreamy bumming, wben I suddenly started up, 
broad awake. At first 1 was dazed, aiul unable 
to im.igine tbe cause, but after i*ubbing my 
eyes 1 saw tbat tbe busbes and tree tops were 
full of little warblers bopping and skipping 
from limb to limb. How queer I felt ! Every 
surrounding object became larger and larger, 
until it was of gigHutic size. 1 was vei-y mucb 
frigbtened until a Cbickadee, bigger tban tbe 
largest Esgle ever seen, bopped down and 
remarked kindly, **Tbis tbe way, way, way." 
Tben I noticed tbat tbe former peepings bad 
cbanged, and in tbcir places bundreds of 
tinkling voices were exclaiming, some in de- 
ligbt at a new lind, some in fear, wbile over 
all was beard tbe steady refrain, 'Mo tbe i 
Soutb! Soutbward!'' i 

It did not seem in tbe least sti*ange tbat my 
arms bad cbanged to two black wings and 
tbat I bad acquired a soft featbery covering of 
a beautiful yellow. I bopped br.ively upon a 
twig and began to searcb for food to satisfy 
my newly found bunger. A bazel busb first 
presented itself to my sigbt, so into tbat I flew. 
Everyone else was burrying along, bunting 
tbrougb tbeir trees in a twinkle and flying 
quickly to tbe next. All tbe time tbe great 
('bickadees were bopping and flying along at 
tbe bead of tbe column sbowing tbe way for 
tliose tbat followed, wbile a company of Nut- 
batcbesblew tbeirlittle tin borns to keep us all 
togetber. I took plenty of time ; baving found a 
good buncb of leaves I stayed tbere, picking 
off every unfortunate bug tbat presented itself. 
Tbey tasted good, and I was very lotb to leave 



tbat busb ; still tbe otbers were so far abead tbat 
I was about to fly along, wben I was suddenly 
surrounded by anotber little band of tbe same 
dress as myself and feeding quite as deliber- 
ately. Soon one approacbed me and remarked, 
*'Tbis is tbe way I like to travel, eat wben you 
eat and jouniey wb»'n you journey. Tben, too, 
tbe Cbickadees are so very accommodating; 
every little island or patcb of woods bas its 
band ready and willing to sbow us tbe patb 
tbrougb tbeir country."* 

*'Come on, come onT' tbey all cried, and 
following tbem I soon found myself at tbe 
bead of tbe procession. 

**Wby not go up into tbe tops as tbose 
little fellows do ?" I inquired of my neigbbor, 
a demure little tbing witbout tbe sign of a 
black bonnet. 

"Ob, you can if you want to," sbe replied 
carelessly, *'but we prefer it down bere." 

Now I was just obstinate enougb to desire 
to find out for myself bow it seemed to be 
swaying around so bigb up in tbe breezes, so 
up I climbed by easy stages to tbe topmost 
spray. Here I found a band of blue-coated 
yellow-vested fellows accompanied by our 
common friend, tbe Redstart. I caugbt a 
good deal of game on tbe wing, for in tbat I 
was quite proficient, but found tbe insects 
too small for my appetite. Still I enjoyed it 
very mucb, and was nearly beginning to pity 
my deserted comrades, wben, zip! a huge 
brown body sbot by, from wbicli an immense 
claw made a grab at me. I don't know bow I 
escaped, but be missed and bringing up sud- 
denly on a big limb disclosed tbe flashing eyes 
and bristling feathers of tbat dreaded tryant, 
the >liar[)-sbiuned Hawk. At that moment, 
way down below, a frightful roar burst upon 
my ear. At the same instant the poor Hawk 
fell limp and lifeless from his perch. 

1 immediately fled to the lower regions 
again, quite determined tbere to remain. I 
had proceeded but a short distance when 1 
heard one of my companions crying out in the 
most agonizing tones. You may be sure I flew 
at once to the rescue, and approaching as 
closely as possible to the sound, paused to re- 
connoitre. After a moment I discovered that 
what I thought to be a stump was in reality 
one of tbat dreadful species, man, and tbat 
from him tbe sounds proceeded. He was 
about thirteen yeai-sold, with long brown hair 
and pipe-stem legs inclosed in rubber boots. 
He bore a light gun and bad a fishing creel 
over bis shoulder. I made some such remark 
as **^ what do you want?" approaching very 
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close to liini and looking at liiin sideways. At 
this he muttered under liis breath, and very 
excitedly'* A Wilson's Black-cap Warbler, by 
jingo! note chez.'' 1 had not uttered any note I 
am sure. Pretty soon ray comrades came to 
see what was the matter, at which he became 
still more excited and called in a voice of 
thunder, '*<) come here quick, here's about 
fifty million Wilsons I" He then backed slowly 
off, watching me intently, raised his gun, and 
before I knew what was going to happen a 
blinding flash sprang forth, followed by a 
sudden shooting pain through my whole body. 
I lost my hold, all grew dark, and I fell down, 
down, down, landing with a thump, and found 
myself seated under an old pine tree busily 
rubbing my eyes. 

The sun was filtering through the leaves in 
little golden threads, the dreary hum of in- 
sect4< was heard, while the Chickadees still 
exclaimed, **this the way, way, way," and the 
Xuthat^^hes still blew their little tin horns. 

Steirart E. White. 



Nesting of the Summer Tanager at 
Raleigh, N. C. 



! usually the case, when one nest is taken the 
I bird builds a fresli nest and lays another set 
I C. S. Brimley. 

I lUleijch. N. C. 



New Ornithological Association. 



The Summer Tanager {Piranr/a nthra) is by 
no means uncommon at URleigh during the 
summer months, inhabiting both mixed 
woods and pines, being perhaps more common 
in the latter. 

About the middh* of May the Tanager looks 
out for a nest site, usually selecting one (►f the 
long lower limbs of an oak or pine, and on 
this limb, toward the end away fn»m the trunk, 
the nest is i)laced. Sometimes, however, the 
Tanager prefers to jdace her nest in the very top 
of a small pine sapling instead of towards the 
end of a long limb. In both cases a compar- 
atively open place in the woods seems to be 
preferred to a more retired one, the nest being 
often in a tree close to a road or over a foot path. 

The height of the nest varies from six to 
thirty feet, usually about fifteen. 

The nest is composed of weed stenis exter- 
nally, and is lined with fine, yelhiw cured grass 
stems; the lining forming a strong contrast in 
color to the bulk of the nest. The nest is 
rather flat and shallow, but firm and compact, 
and the form of the sitting bird shows 
very prominently when c»n the nest. The eggs 
are three or four in this locality, the date for 
fresh sets being June 1st an<l later, and, as is 



The late meeting of the A. A. A. S. was the 
occasion of the coming together of quite a 
number of ornithologists, especially from the 
middle and western states. This was in part 
due to the efforts of Mr. A. W. Butler, of 
Brookville, Ind., and i*rof. B. \V. Evermann of 
Terre Haute, Ind., who bad, by circular and 
personal correspondence, reached nearly every 
working ornithologist in the country. 

Eirly in the session a meeting was called for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of 
a formal association of those present, and 
others who might desire to identify themselves 
with the movement, for the purpose of more 
efficiently extending this line of scientific 
work. 

On motion of Mr. Butler, Prof. Evermann 
was called to the chair. Mr. W. S. Blatchley 
was elected secretary of the meeting, and af- 
ter the stitements of the object of the call, 
and some informal suggestions by those pres- 
ent, the chair appointed a committee com- 
posed of Messrs. Butler of Indiana, Widmann 
of Missouri, and Jones of Iowa, to prepare 
preliminary articles of association, and lo pre- 
sent them for consideration at a subsequent 
meeting. 

According to previous arrangements, cer- 
tain papers were then presented and read, 
amcmg which may be mentioned one by Mr. 
Liud Jones of Iowa, upon the Mea<low Lark 
{Sturaella m'i[ina)\ one by Mr. Otro Widmann 
of Old Orchard, Mo., upon the Orchard Oriole 
{IcteruH HpnriuH)\ papers by Messrs. Butler and 
Evermann on the Baltimore Oriole {Icterus 
Baltimore). Prof. J. B. Steere of Michigan 
gave an extended account of the birds of the 
Philippine Islands, based upon his own ob- 
servations in the islands. A number of fine 
specimens were exhibited in illustration of 
theories of coloration, distribution, etc. Mr. 
Butler presented extensive notes upon the mi- 
grations and distribution of the Evening Gros- 
beak. Prof. Osborn of Ames, Iowa, spoke 
upon the "Parasites of Birds." From his aXy- 
servationshe inferred that only a limited num- 
ber of these actually fed upon the blood of the 
host; most of them feeding upon feathei's, 
hairs, etc. 
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The following officers were elected for the 
following year: President, Amos W. Butler, 
Brookville, Ind. ; secretary, Prof. Charles 
W. Hargitt, Oxford, Ohio; treasurer, Otto 
Widmann, Old Orchard, Mo. 

Another meeting will be held in connection 
with that of the A. A. A. S. at Washington, 
D. C, next year. The secretary will be glad 
to have any suggestions or answer any in- 
quiries from those interested in the worlc of 
the association. 

Preliminary articles of association were 
presented by the committee. These will be 
extended and modified as occasion may require. 

The present idea seems to be that the asso- 
ciation should be accessory to the American 
association; a sort of '•'' Hectional club.'''' 

Chas. W, HaryiiU ^^fc. 

Miami UniverMity, Oxford, Ohio, Oct. 25, 1890. 



Nesting of the Prairie Warbler at 
Raleigh, N.C. 



The Capacity of Eggs. 



The Prairie Waibler (Dendroica discolor) is 
fairly common at Ualeigh, but the nest is by 
no means easy to find as the birds seem to 
wander, while building, quite a long way from 
tlie nest, and even when the nest is found it is 
often deserted afterwards, so sets don't get 
taken as often as it looks as if they ought. 

In this locality the Prairie Warbler delights 
in sunny hillsides covered with bushes and 
saplings, building its nest in one of these at a 
height of from one to twelve feet from the 
ground, but usually about three or four feet 
high. They start building about the first of 
May and will have fresh sets from the middle 
to the end of May, some pairs being later than 
others, apparently. The nest is a beautiful 
structure, usually being largely composed of 
rabbit tobacco, a kind of gray-leaved, wild ever- 
lasting very much used by birds in nest build- 
ing, and is lined with soft materials. 

Unlike some localities where this bird nests 
mainly in pine saplings, here sweet gums are 
the preference, with elm about next best, 
nests being only found very occasionally in 
pines, although pine saplings about the right 
size are usually more abundant in the locali- 
ties frequented by this bird than any other 
tree. 

The set is usually four, sometimes three, and 
if one set is taken another nest will be built 
and another set laid, but the second nest is 
usually harder to find than the first, and that 
is hard enough. C. S. Brlmley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 



In a former article 1 suggested .208 as a con- 
stant by which the cube of the length of an 
egg may be multiplied in order to determine 
its capacity in cubic inches. A further study 
of the subject seems to show this to be really 
of more practical value than a formula which 
gives due weight to the width of the egg as 
well as its length. I must own that this result 
was directly the reverse of my own opinion 
before testing the matter in a practical way. 
Though observations, when all known instru- 
mental errors have been expunged, are of 
more value than computation, the human mind 
is apt to be strongly biased in favor of the 
latier. If others see any points that I have 
missed I hope to hear from them through the 
pages of the O. & O. 

In preparing the accompanying table the fol- 
lowing formulae have been used: 

a = the length of the egg. 
b — the breadth of the egg. 

1) a"* X .208 = capacity of an "ideal egg" as de- 

termined in the article above referred to. 

2) (^)'x ^ X 4.19 = capacity of a prolate spher- 

oid. 

This is the formula which I expected would 
give results more closely in accordance with 
observations (i.e., determinations of capacity 
by weighing) than I could possibly do. Find- 
ing it less accurate when the mean percentage 
of variation was computed as a test I had 
recourse to 

3) b' X.2018 + (~yx (a — -) X 2.094. 

This formula is based on the assumption 
that the large end of an egg is half of a sphere 
and the small end half of a prolate spheroid. 
In the following table, for the basis of calcula- 
tion I have used the measurement of eggs 
given in Ridgway^s Manual of North American 
Birds. They are undoubtedly more accurate 
than any which I could make with the instru- 
ments which I have at hand, and I consider 
them as a perfectly good scientific standard. 
The next column shows the capacity in cubic 
inches of some of the eggs which I computed 
from their weight when filled with shot. I 
would like to have had these results checked 
by an independent observer, but to ensure all 
possible accuracy I have omitted all which 
were not based upon the weight of five (5) or 
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more specimens. The third column is computed from formula 1), and the next two from 
formulse 2) and 3), respectively. 





Measurement 


Capacity in coble in 


ches. 
















Ridgway*H 


By 










Manual. 


weight. 


1) 


2) 


3) 


Quail. 


1.19X.94 


J>H 


.45 


.55 


.55 


Clapper Rail, 


1.72x1.20 


1.21 


1..3« 


1.30 


1.29 


Oyster Catcher, 


2.21xl.r>8 


2.58 


2.89 


2.87 


2.89 


Cardinal, 


.m)x.7:J 


.31 


.2« 


.28 


.28 


Mockingbird, 


.97X.7.S 


.24 


.24 


.27 


.27 


Boat-tailed (irackle, 


1.20X.89 


.47 


.54 


.52 


.56 


Wilson's Plover, 


l.:JSxl.02 


.77 


.70 


.75 


.75 


Nonpareil, 


.77x.r,7 


.11 


.12 


.13 


.13 


Long-billed Marsh Wren 


, .ft0x.4« 


.07 


.07 


.07 


.07 


Willet, 


2.13x1.53 


2.28 


2.59 


2.61 


2.61 


Florida O.illinule, 


1.74x1.11) 


1.25 


1.41 


1.-29 


1.29 


Snowy Heron, 


l.OSxl.34 


1.25 


1.27 


1.58 


1.57 


Louisiana Heron, 


1.78x1.29 


1.25 


1.51 


1.55 


1.55 



The percentage of mean variation to bulk 
for the three last columns is .08 1-4, .11 1-3, 
and .11 5-6, respectively. The sum of the 
column '*by weight" is taken as a basis of 



comparison, and the sum of the variation 
from each of the other columns reduced to 
hundredths. 

Walter Uoxie. 



Influence of the Open Winter 
1889-1890 on the Nesting and 
Arrival of Some Birds at 
Raleigh, N. C. 



of 



Owing to the universally mild winter of 
1889-90, many birds began nesting earlier at 
Kaleigh, the following list showing better than 
any other way how much several si)ecies were 
influenced by the weather. 

Barred Owl. First set taken April 9, 18,^8, 
(addled); March 18, 1889, (large embrycm); 
March 14, 1890, (slightly incubated). 

Pine Warbler. First set taken April 9, 1888; 
April 12, 1889; March 24, 1890, (small embryos). 

Brown-headed Nuthatch. First set taken 
April 7, 1888; April 6, 1889; March 24, 1890. 

Carolina ('hickadee. First set taken April 
21, 1888; April 19, 1889; April 3, 1890. 

Kuby-throated Hummer. First set taken 
May II, 1888; May 13, 1889; May 7, 1890. 

Yellow-throated Warbler. First set taken 
May 11, 1888; May 4, 18S9; April 22, 1890. 

Those species that nested early were much 
more influenced by the early .spring than the 
later nesters, and the resident species more 
than the summer visitoi-s, in fact the latter 
were very little if any earlier than usual. The 
earlier migrants were also induced to ctmie a 
little earlier, but hardly .so much as might be 



expected, as will be seen from the instances 
given below. 

DATF.S OF FIRST OHSKKVINO CKRTAIX HIRDS IX 

18S8, 1889, AND 1890. 

Black and White Warbler, March 28, 18S8; 

; March 28, 1889; March 24, 1890. 

Yellow-throated Warbler, March 23, 1888; 

March 28, 1889; March 13, 18tK). 

Black throated Green Warbler, March 28, 

18K8; March 28, 1889; March 27, 1890. 

Blue-headed Vireo, March 24, 1888; March 

21, 1889; March 18, 1890. 

I White-eyed Vireo, March 30, 1888; April 4, 

I 1889; March 3, 1890. 

j Parula Warbler, April 4, 1888; April I, 1889; 

'April 3, 1890. 

American Redstart, April 2, 1888; April 11, 

'1889; April 8, 1890. 

Blue-gniy Gnatcatcher, March 24, b«588; 

March 28, 1889; March 21, 1890. 

C. H. Brimley. 
Ualeifih, N. C. 



Red Phalarope in Rhode Island. 



A Bed Phalarope in full plumage was taken 
at .Seaconnet, August 26, 1889, and one at New- 
port, .Sei)tember 27, 1890. 

Sonthtcick and Vritchley. 
rrovidence, R. I. 
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Wood Ibis in Indiana. 



Henry D. Minot is Dead. 



The occurrence of the Wood Ibis in Indiana | 
having been long doubted by many, I am glad ' 
to record one specimen taken in this state in | 
1S72, which is, I believe, the first record ' 
noted. , 

The specimen (which is a partially mumi- 
fied head only) was in the collection of the late 
Dr. G. M. Levette, ex-state geologist, and was in | 
a box of odds and ends thought to be worthless. •■ 
As the late doctor was a very careful and pains- 
taking scientist I have no doubt about the 
record being authentic, although the faded 
label only reads Ind., 1872. In the same collec- 
tion I also found the heads of two (2) Scarlet j 
Ibis, labelled Ind., 1&70. This is also the first | 
record, I believe, for this bird in this state, 
and although their occurrence is noted at a 
rather late date, it is better late than never. 
The specimens are now in my collection. 

Fletcher M. Noe. 
Indianapolis, Iiul. 



Notes by the Way. 



Several of our subscribers have recently 
written to know if we would exchange back 
volumes of the O. & O. for specimens. We 
have them on hand and will exchange them 
for any first-class specimens of natural history 
that we can use. Do not hesitate to send in 
a list of what you have. The back volumes 
form a valuable addition to the library of our 
American naturalist. The amount of infor- 
mation they contain is invaluable. 



A unique additiim to our collection of photo- 
graphs is one that the postman just hands us 
from Texas. The inscription is, ** Bunch of 
oranges raised in Jefferson Co., Texas. Com- 
pliments of Jas. H. Rachford.*' Mr. Rachford 
writes: There are nineteen oranges in this 
bunch (here our mouth waters); the smallest 
measures eleven inches around (we mentally 
calculate the chances of getting outside of 
them at one sitting). He adds: This country 
is especially adapted to the raising of fruit and 
that Beaumont is one of the finest cities in the 
state (as we read, soft strains of '* What must it 
be to be there'* fioat into our windows from 
a passing band of Salvationists, and we shout 
amen!). Mr. Rachford is interested in the 
growth and improvement of the section, and is 
ready to give any information to parties who 
desire it. 



In the fatal collision which took place on 
the Pennsylvania railroad, near Florence, about 
7 A. M., on the morning of November 14th, 
Henry D. Minot was instantly killed. For 
some years Mr. Minot has spent a large porticm 
of his time on the rail, in the financial interests 
of railroading. 

Mr. Minot was best known to the readers of 
the O. & (). as a natui*alist, but particularly as 
the author of ** The Land and Game Birds of 
New England," a work that has stood the test 
of time, and of which a new edition is now 
being called for. Mr. Minot also published a 
little work called **The Diary of a Bird,*' 
which is very interesting and full of humanity, 
for which the author was noted. He iilso 
wrote many articles which were published in 
papei*s not ornithological, but he was of such a 
modest, unobtrusive nature that even I did not 
learn of all his doings in natural science. He 
did infoi-m me some time ago that when he 
wrote and published '*The Land and Game 
Birds" he was but a boy — I believe under 
sixteen when it was sent out to the world. 

It is perhaps eleven years since he was 
drawn to the winter; I know not why, unless it 
was the humane time which was manifested in 
the O. & O., and with which he wa« in deep 
sympathy. He was an ardent admirer of the 
gi'eat Alexander Wilson, and his desire was to 
possess all of the Wilson mateiial that he could, 
and when he again found leisure he intended 
to devote one or more rooms to the work as a 
literary and art museum, with the intention of 
writing a life of Wilson that would finally do 
him justice. The last time I saw him was 
during a huiTied visit to his native city, when 
on November 2d he left his friends long enough 
to visit the home of the writer in Dorchester, 
when some two hoiu*s were spent in rapidly 
examining old MSS., drawings, etc., which had 
been the property of Wilson, Audubon, Bach- 
man, Nuttall and othei-s. This was a great 
treat to him and he was to have been the pos- 
sessor of the collection as soon as the transfer 
could have been properly made. 

Mr. Minot was about thirty-one years old, 
with a healthy complexion and rosy cheeks. I 
little thought, as I batle him good-by from the 
high piazza and directed him to the electric 
car station, that Boston was to be so cruelly 
robbed of one of its brightest ornaments in so 
short a space of time. Jos. M. Wade. 

Dorehenter, Nov. 17, ISOO. 
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Natural History Business. | offers a continual pleasure, while to him who 

I follows it as a business the extent and variety 

Perhaps one of the most alhuing branches of j ai*e tlie rocks that court financial shipwreck, 
industi-y is tlie one kn«»wn under the above i The vast numbers scattered over the country 
title. Dating back to the time Adam secured ' who are enj^aj^ed in making private collections, 
his first specimen *' Eve" to the present day it i and who by the routine of life are confined t*» a 
has iH'cn <'arricd on more or less by mankind in | locality, must look to othei*R for assistance, 
every <'lime. The vastness of the field, with its and procure specimens from other localities 
various branches, ofler ev^ry facility t4) meet i either by purchase or exchange, 
the taste of all. The man who ij^nores authro- ' This is often <lone by direct <'omniunication 



FRANK BLAKE WEBSTER. 

polotjy bows in reverence to concholoj^y. lie between coUecttu's, but as a rule will be f .»und 
who wmdd travel miles to worship at the t<» require a great deal of time and patience and 
shrine of herpetology scorns ornith<>logy, while liability to be tinted with disappointment. It 
the magnate who looks in utter amazement at was tt» meet a demand for centralization of 
the toil <»f the entomcdogist. strips off his rai- exchange that stimulated the writer t<> estaln 
ment and with the energy of youth collects the lish a Naturalists' Supply Depot. In the year 
"biting" flea. Some pursue the calling as a i 1S(J7. with a view to the enterprise, the depart- 
study. some as a pastime, while others turn to | ment of taxidermy was t^iken up as a study 
it under the exacting law. " By the sweat of i Night alter night in the '* wee, small hours," 
thy brow." To the man who by the smile of , familiarity with the scalpel and stuffers was 
fortune ran comljinc study an<l i»leasure, it c<»urted, and «iology flirted with. After seven 
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years' apprenticeship, in 1874, special attention 
was f^ven to the working materials required, 
plans promulfijated, and the followinjr year the 
Naturalists' Supply Depot was established, and 
the first cataloj^ue issued under the name of 
A. L. Ellis dr Co., Pawtucket, K. I., the writer's 
business interest at the time not waiTanting 
the use of his name. The business was pushed 
with energy, evenings alone being devoted to 
it. In 18KJ, Wm. J. Knowltxin, successor to 
IJrewster * Knowlton, an old, well-known 
Bost<m Hrni, wisliing to devote his attention to 
|>rcci<Mis stones, (►ttere<l the sale <»f his stock 
and tra<le in all departments ex<'ept the one 



became evident that more room was required, 
and after much, deli lieration Hyde Park, seven 
miles out of Boston, was selected. A sit^ was 
secured at the Hazelwood station (Hyde Park) 
on the Boston & Providence Division, Old Col- 
ony Railroad, a twenty minutes' nde from 
B(»ston, trains running at all hours. Duiing 
the summer the first of a series of buildings 
that will follow, if the demand recjuires it, wa^ 
erected. The museum building, an engi*aving 
of which is given, faces the railroad, and from 
the thousmds of curi(»us faces that peer from 
tlie continually passing trains, evidently is a 
prominent feature in the locality. The upper 



OUR NEW HEADQUARTERS 
As seen from the Old Colon v R.R., Provi<lence Divison, at ihe Hazelwood station, Hyde Park, Mass. Hyde Park 
joinH the City of Ko8ton and Is 7 miles from the Boston stations of the above-named railroad and the New York 
and New Knp^land Railroad. One hundred and thirty -two trains per day afford access between the two points. 



abiive nrimed. The tra<le was consummated 
and the business turned to Pawtucket, a rapid 
deveh)pment followed and the following year it 
was deemed expedient for the writer to devote 
his entire time to it. At this time Aldrich iS: 
Capen, Boston taxidermists, oflered the sale of 
their business, stock, trade and good will, 
which was accepted and the business continued 
in both cities under the name of Ellis & Webster. 
For over a year this continued, involving the 
daily travel (»f about 100 miles. At the close 
the Pawtucket business was turned once more 
to B(>ston, the writer buying out the inter- 
est of A. L. Kllis (since deceased). It soon 



part is one entire room, in which is stored 
specimens from all parts of the land, mam- 
mals, birds, heads, land and marine curio, 
mats, robes, horns, antlers, eggs, nests and 
everything that comes under the head of nat- 
ural history specimens. These are selecte<l 
with the greatest care from the offers that 
come in from c<dlectors. and they embrace such 
as are required by the scientific and amateur, 
for the museum and school, the oftiL-e iind the 
drawing room — continually changing, arriving 
and being shipped. At present it is open only 
t(» patrons, but arrangements are being made 
to oi)en it another year to the public. The 
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lower portion is now used a^ workrooms, office 
and supply room. Every facility for carryinff 
on exchanges and sales is being developed. To 
briii|( the enterprise to its present state has 
require*! constant and unceasing labor. At 
times some departments have been neglected 
t4> throw life into othei*s: but such is only 
temporary. 

Not the least as a crowning effort has l>een 
the publication of *'The Ornithologist and 
Oologist/' a magazine to-day secimd to none t>f 
its nature, ma<ie so by the united efforts of 
those whose names appear on its pages, a com- 
mon gi-ound (m which we all meet. 

Believing that friendship and familiai-ity are 
important features conducive to the success of 
the business I am induced to offer to my patrons 
the above sket<'h that they may undei-stand 
what has l>een my aim. With thanks f«)r the 
kind support in the past, I hand you my new 
lists.* Frank H. Wehnter, 

Hyde Tark. MaM«. 

Day at Rockaway Beach. 

Xotwitlistanding the rapiil cncntachments 
wliicli civilization is making upon piiinitivc 
nature in this vicinity, there still remains a 
large portion of K<K'ka\\ay Bca<'h as yet un- 
changed, except for the life-saving station, 
one or two club houses, and innumerable num- 
bers of exploded cartridges, which last attest 
to the favor in which the beach is held as a 
hunting ground. I had often lieard from a 
fellow ornithologist wonderful stories of the 
abundance of birds there in the migrations, 
even to the number of eleven Hawks shot in 
one day. So, on the fifth of October, IS81>, 
we (my friend Joe and myself) started for the 
beach with our heads full of the reminis- 
cences of this hunter's paradise, where we ex- 
j>ected to realize to some extent the pleasures 
of the chase (even '* (^hippies" are *'game" 
to an ornithologist, you know). 

It was an ideal autumn day, crisp and cool, 
with not a cloud in the sky, and as we rode 
over the trestle which spans Jamaica bay, the 
siui sparkled on the waters with dazzling 
brilliancy, the scene being enlivened now and 
then by the flight of a snowy Gull or a flock of 
sombre Crows. 

On reaching the beach, we had hardly got- 
ten away from the yard surrounding the de- 
pot, when our ears were delighted by the lisp- 
ing notes of a company of (Jolden-crowned 
Kinglets, who were feeding in a small cedar. 



♦ New eatalojrne rea«ly l)o<'. 1. isiKi. 



and the sharply defined, nasal notes of the 
Red-bellied Nuthatch '''^ quank-quank-quank.''^ 
1 had just raised my gun to fire when a gruff 
voice said, "Don't shoot here.'' We were not 
seriously frightened, but were <»bliged to post- 
pone the securing of any Kinglets or Nut- 
hatches till Yih had crossed the fence which 
marks the line of private property. We found 
the Kinglets (Reyulus natrapa) very abundant 
all day, and extremely confiding, so that we 
had abundant opportunity to watch their 
active and dexterous manoeuvres in search of 
food, and to secure all we had the heart to 
shoot. 

The Nuthatches (Sitta canadetms) were 
not so common, but every once in a while we 
would hear one, or catch a glimpse of his 
slaty-blue body as he flew from one cedar to 
am»ther. I think I saw one or two of the 
White- bellied species {Sitta caroliuetitiiM)^ but 
this is a rather i*are bird in this vicinity. 

Fully as abundant as the Kinglets were the 
Yellow-rumped Warblers. We couldn't move 
without scaring up one »)r tw«), and sometimes 
a bush or clump of bushes seemed full 
<»f them. We shot (mly a few because we 
wanted our ammunition for nobler game, 
and also for the reason that many parts 
of the beach are covered with a thick 
growth of bushes, in which, if the birds 
fall, it is very hard to find them, so when we 
saw our stock of ammunition decreasing at 
rapid i-ate, wedidn't shoot at the Vellow-rumps 
unless we were sure of getting them. 

At least one species of Thrush wascomm<m, 
but as they were quite shy and stuck closely 
to the bushes or thick cedar near the ground, 
we secured only two specimens, but these 
alone repaid us for our trip, for they proved 
to be the rare Hicknell's Thrush. 

Another rare bird which led us on a tan- 
talizing chase was a Blue-headed Vireo, or at 
least we thought it was such. When I tii-st 
saw him he was in a bush not ten feet from 
me, but as I had only No. 3 in my gun I 
thought best not to fire at him, and by the time 
I had slipped in a *' dust" shell the Vii-eohad 
** slipped " around to the other .side of the bush, 
and although 1 followed him nearly half a 
mile with all the stealth I could command, he 
at last got away from me. Well, if J hadnt 
been having pretty good luck that day I should 
have requested Joe to kick me, as it was I 
didn't get over the loss of that bird till I iden- 
tifieil my Thrushes. 

We wei-e now in a mood for a rest and soi-iic 
lunch, so, in order to keep warm and see y all 
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that was going on, we chose the top of a 
sand dune for a dining table. Soon we 
noticed flocks of White-bellied Swallows 
coming over, and as one flock passed rather 
low I managed to secure a specimen from it. 
During all of the afternoon flocks of from 
twenty -five to several hundred came along 
pretty regularly, at intervals of about fifteen 
minutes, all flying westward, so that alto- 
gether many thousands of tliese birds must 
have passed over in migration on that date. 
Occasionally one or two stragglers would fly 
low, just over the tops of the dunes; one such 
came within Ave feet of the muzzle of Joe's gun 
barrel. I exclaimed •* O-o-o-o," and Joe, think- 
ing I meant for him to fire, blew tlie poor bird 
into a shapeless mass. 

Our stock of ammuniticm was now nearly 
exhausted, especially the smaller sizes of shot, 
so we started towards the depot. We had 
gone but a little way, and were crossing a strip 
of meadow, when we saw a small Hawk skim- 
ming along through the cedars ahead of us. 
We dropped on our knees, and after a few 
turns the Hawk came directly towards us. 
When within thirty yards Joe gave him a 
charge which made him drop his foot and look 
sick. I followed witli a dose of No. 8, which 
cause him to spin around several times and 
fall in a heap, showing that a shot had en- 
tered the head. On picking him up I saw that 
he was a new bird to my collection, namely, 
Falco columbarins^ and a fine specimen he was, 
too. 

We had been scaring up Flickers (Colaptes 
aurattitt) all day, but it was not till nearly 
night that we secured two, both sliot by Joe. 
One was a good fifty-yard-wing shot, and the 
other was remarkable, from the fact that after 
picking him up we discovered from her 
cries of distress that a PhcBbe had been 
wounded by the same shot. Phojbes 
were common all day, as were Catbirds and 
Goldfinches. The Catbirds had a very glum 
and sullen aspect, it seemed to me, keeping 
well out of sight in the bUshes; while on I he 
other hand the Goldfinches, as usual, were the 
personification of life and vivacity — and yet 
the Catbirds were on their way to the sunny 
south, while the Goldfinches were going to 
brave the rigors of a northern winter — ales- 
son for those people who are always clamoring 
for a change. 

We saw several Brown Thrushes, and se- 
cured a pair of Cedarbirds in young plumage. 
The Snowbirds {Junco hyemalin) had already 
arrived in small numbers. 



As we stood on the last of the dunes before 
starting for the depot, we saw a large fiock of 
White-bellied Swallows pause in their migra- 
tory flight and circle gracefully over a large 
stiip of meadow, and as the sun, then well 
toward the horizon, threw his rays between 
the hills full upon the Swallows it lighted up 
the scene most beautifully, the ease and grace 
with which the birds* performed their evolu- 
tions adding to the impressive beauty of a 
scene which formed a fitting ending to a trip I 
shall not soon forget. Arthur H. Howell, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Wanderings, No. g. 



MOl'NT KEAR8AROK. 

The 24th of June, J 890, found me in the 
little, but famous, town of North Conway, 
N. H., the guest of my old-time and long- 
tried friend, J. Waldo Nash, whose name is 
known to our readers by his notes, which ap- 
pear in our columns from time to time. 

The home of Brother Nash is located on the 
outskirts of the village, and his little farm is 
washed, oftimes too roughly, by the waters of 
Kearsarge Brook, which takes its rise on the 
.side of the mountain whose name it bears, and 
wlnise bare and rocky crest rises above the 
minor peaks around, like a sovereign raised 
above his subjects. 

On the farther side the brook, the slope of 
Lookout Point, one of the Green Hills range, 
begins to rise, and with but little intervale 
climbs toward the clouds, affording, from the 
various ledges which crop out from its sides, a 
beautiful view of the village, the Saco River 
which winds through it, the Cathedral rocks, 
and White Horse ledge. Beyond is Mount 
Attitash, with its noted cascades, known as 
Diana's Baths, which show notable examples 
of the Potholes, with which the ledges of the 
river bottoms of this section abound; Moat 
Mountains, and beyond, Chocorua, despite its 
distance, lifts its height of 3,500 feet. 

It is no wonder tliat, with these surround- 
ings, we find Brother Nash an artist and tax- 
idermist of no small ability, and a thorough 
I naturalist and woodsman; and numerous spec- 
imens of his handiwork adorn the walls of his 
I cozy dwelling. From this point did we diverge 
for numerous tramps about the country. 
! l^pon this day we took the course of the 
I brook, lined with trees and bushes, and soon 
found birds in abundance. Here, in a swamp, 
I near the railroad station, we found the nest of 
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the Redstart, now filled with young, and num- 
erous examples of insect life made life pleas- 
urable and miserable. 

Our next point was Artist's Falls, where 
Artist's Brook tumbles over a succession of 
ledges down the mountain side; and all shailed 
.by the overhanging foliage which covers the 
slope. 

Farther on, between Cfanmore and Peaked 
Mountains, we catch a glimpse, between the 
trees, of dark clouds rapidly gathering in the 
west, and we turn our footsteps homeward, 
down the j>recipitou8 slopes, pausing now and 
then to watch the clouds casting their shadow 
over the range on the opposite side of the 
valley, and then rushing down the sides over 
the rocks and bushes, and through the trees. 

What a change the pure, bracing mountain 
air produces! Only a few days before, I threw 
down my pen, sat back in my chair, and won- 
dered if my back and fingers would ever come 
straight again, and if my brains would ever 
get unclogged, and the exertion of walking a 
mile was so great that I took a horse-car to go 
five blocks; and here I was, four days later, 
rushing down the rough side of a steep mount- 
ain, risking the safety of life or limb at every 
leap, as if I were only a boy of fourteen 
years. 

In one of these plunges, as I was leaping 
over a patch of low blueberry bushes, to keep 
my feet from getting tangled, and thus falling 
headlong down the hill, a little bird flushed 
from between my feet as I struck, and was 
gone in an instant, but not so quickly that I 
did not recognize the little Junco, or Snowbird, 
whose home I had never before discovered. 
I thought no more of rain or shelter, but as 
soon as I could check my <!ownward course, I 
retraced my steps, sluuiting for my companion, 
and he found me bending over the nest, which 
was sunk in the ground among blueberry 
bushes and brakes. It was composed of fine 
grass and pine needles, lined with hair, and 
contained five eggs. Entry in my note book 
says: Diameter, inside, 3J^ inches; diameter, 
outside, 5 inches: depth, 2 inches; very neat 
and compact. 

On again down the mountain, and at the 
foot we pause again to look at the nest of a 
Black and White Warbler, which my friend 
had found some days before, and left for my 
delectation. It was on the side of a little 
bank, the foot of which was washed by the 
waters of the brook, and crowned by a fence 
whose gray and moss-grown boards contrasted 
well with the green bank overgrown by ferns 



and bushes and shadowed by the dark, over- 
hanging branches of a hemlock. 

The nest was nearly at the foot of a tree, 
about four feet above the water, and hidden 
by a branch of hemlock which grew out over 
it. It was loosely constructed of pine needles 
and dead leaves, and lined with fine shreds of 
birch bark and horse hair; contained four eggs. 

The first thing that greeted my eyes on 
awakening the next morning, was the fogs of 
the night slowly rising from off the summits 
of Moat Mountains; and I remembered that we 
were to try Old Kearsarge that day; and I was 
soon watchtng its cap emerging from the 
clouds which the showers of the previous 
night had caused. 

The sky clearing, we started at 10 a.m. 
across the fields for Sunset Hill, which is one 
of the foot-hills of the mountain. The way 
led along the course of the brook, througli the 
intervale, and strawberries and beautiful 
fiowers aud scenes beguiled our footsteps so 
that it was nearly noon before the ascent was 
really begun. 

The bridle path wound around trees and 
rocks, with numerous openings, whence the 
valley below could be seen, and many were the 
interruptions which turned us from our path. 
The beautiful flowers of the Linnea borealin 
called our attention at one moment, and at tlie 
next turn it was some bird which hopped out 
of the bushes, and as suddenly flitted out of 
sight. 

About one-fourth of the way up we heard 
the sound of falling water, and our investiga- 
tions were rewarded by a beautiful series of 
cascades, swollen by the showers of the night 
before, formed by the fall of the brook wliicli 
runs between Kearsarge and Bartlett Moun- 
tains. It seems strange that these casca<les 
are not better known, for they greatly surpass 
many which are more noted. It is true that 
they are not easily accessible, but they are 
well worth the trouble of seeking out. 

On these banks, as we climbed over and 
leaped across on the mossy and water-worn 
rocks, we started the Redstart, the Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, the Red-eyed Vireo and the 
Olive-backed Thrush, hiding among the bushes 
and the fern-grown banks. 

We followed the course of the brook until 
we found that it would carry us away from our 
goal, when we turned again toward the bridle 
path. 

We lunched on Prospect Ledge, well named, 
for here is atforded a fine prospect of this 
secticm of the Saco Valley. 
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Leaving hei*e. we find bird life growing very 
scant, but see the Junco and White-tliroated 
Sparrow apparently breeding at a lieight of 
2,000 feet. 

Speaking of this latter bird, it is here in 
these mountains that I heard its voice at its 
greatest perfection, at least two more notes 
being added to its song as heard in the low- 
lands. It warbles at intervals during the 
entire day, calling back and forth with its 
companions; and later on, as I lay in my 
blankets on the slopes of Mount Willey, in the 
darkness of the night, and suiTounded by the 
sombre depths of the spruce forest, lit only by 
the glimmering stars, I heard it again, like 
a voice of hope calling from the depths of 
gloomy despair, and enlivening the solitude 
with its cheery notes. And as the first rays of 
the rising sun adorned the east he, first of all, 
lifted up his voice in gladness and praise. 

Xot for all the world could I, since that 
glorious day, haim one of those little creatures, 
or take its nest. I would feel as if I had killed 
or robbed my own brother. 

But 1 have digressed, both from my path 
and my story. We are now nearly to timber 
line, and soon have passed out where the only 
vegetation is low bushes, a few stunted ever- 
greens, twisted and gnarled by the force of the 
winds which sweep over the summit, and the 
low, creeping mountain cranberry {nra iirsi), 
which covers the soil wherever any is found to 
cover the rocks. A few more hundred feet 
and we step upon the top. It has been a hard 
climb, but the view is worthy of the labor. 

We can follow the course of the Saco River 
from where it emerges from the Notch until it 
disappears in the distant fields of Maine. 
Below us are the villages spread out in minute 
panorama, the buildings looking like toy- 
houses, and the people indistinguishable except 
by the aid of the glasses. 

To the south, on either side the valley, the 
two ranges show their length; to the east, the 
hills of Maine are nearly fiattened into the 
plain, though near by they are considerable 
eminences, and the view is unbroken to the 
horizon, with river, lake and field varying the 
picture; while to the north are the monarchs 
of the range, too numerous to mention, cul- 
minated by Washington, now for weeks cloud- 
capped, and on whose sides the patches of 
snow and ice are plainly discernible. 

As we stand on the northern span we see a 
shower gathering about Mount VV^ashington, 
and sweeping down the Notch. Washington 
is hid Jen from view, and then follows Munroe; 



Willey and Webster disappear, and the bank 
of fog, swirling and swaying with the force of 
the wind, draws nearer and nearer. 

In the midst of it all, in the gap between 
Bartlett and Kearsarge, high in the air, and 
in the very path of the wind, soars a large 
hawk. He sways back and forward, ever and 
anon coming to a standstill, facing and in the 
very teeth of the gale, and hovering there 
without the slightest discernible motion, brav- 
ing and conquering the very power of the wind, 
a grand triumph of skill and power. It was a 
majestic sight. 

The wind is so strong that we are glad to 
get under the lee of a little house which crowns 
the summit, and which is firmly bound to the 
rock with iron rods. 

After plucking a few flowers of the bear- 
berry as mementoes for absent friends, we 
strike down the side of the mountain, avoiding 
the paths, and soon are trashing our way 
through the foliage, below timber line. 

We follow directly down the southeast side 
of the mountain, and as we near the foot we 
strike a ledge showing fine specimens of tab- 
ular and drusy quartz, which we stop and 
sample. 

But the night is drawing near, and we hurry 
away, starting two partridges with their broods 
of young. Signs of bear are not infrequent, 
but we see none, though one was shot here on 
the night of the 23d. 

We reach the house at 7 o'clock, having 
taken six hours for the ascent and four hours 
for the return. F. A. Bates. 



Two Days in the Field. 



Last Summer was spent on Mackinac Island. 
There the migrations commenced in the middle 
of August, and from then until the 10th 
of September I made it an almost daily prac- 
tice of rising at daybreak, the better to ob- 
serve the migrants. 

On the morning of Aug. 30th, I awoke at the 

first streak of dawn, and hastily donning my 

clothes stole softly outdoors. Here I found my 

gun and fishing creel, and taking a bite of 

food, was soon on the road; first through 

a circular cleared space, where a few ghostly 

figures flitted silently from under my feet, 

I Vesper Sparrows disturbed mayhap from their 

I last night's resting places. Where the road 

I turns through the evergreens I heard a few 
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faint peepings and twitterings, so I started to 
investigate. It proved to be a Winter Wren, 
and he was repeating liis summer song in an 
undertone, inaudible at a short distance, and 
dwelling particularly on the trills. Leaving him 
to his meditations I soon found myself entering 
a long strip of open maple woods, musical 
with the moi-ning efforts of the Red-eyed 
Vireos. Paying but slight attention to these 
and to the numerous Chickadees and King- 
lets, I hastened on, and by rapid walking 
arrived at my collecting ground just as tlie 
sun rose. This place includes about two hun- 
dred acres of dense undergrowth pierced by 
roads shadowed by overhanging bushes, along 
which it was only necessary to * walk slowly, 
keeping my eyes and, more especially, my ears 
open. 

A few judicious ** sucks'" on the back of my 
hand called out a pair of Wilson's Black- 
capped Warblei-8 and a vast number of female 
Redstarts. After looking at me gravely for a 
moment or so the former retreated silently 
into the evergreens. Every few steps would 
discover new attractions; here a gaudy Black- 
buvnian Warbler looked down up<»n me from 
the lower branches of a pine; there a ('ana- 
dian Warbler peered at me through a screen 
of leaves: on this side a Prairie Warbler; on 
that a Creeper, while any number of Red- 
starts, Magnolia, and Black-throated Green 
Warblers appeared at every turn. Nor are the 
Warblers all; Hermit Thrushes, Kinglets, Nut- 
hatches, Chickadees, Goldfinches, l*urple 
Finches, — it would be tedious to mention the 
half of them. 

A turn to the right, and a few hundred yards 
beyond, is a small cleared spot of half an 
acre, an abandoned farm perhaps. On the 
edge of this 1 found a huig column m<»ving 
rapidly; all I had to do was to stand still and 
let them pass in review before me. To the 
right I saw a female Cape May Warbler feeding 
in a small sapling, but on my turning to shoot, 
away she went, unmindful alike of my frantic 
calls and of my muttered laments. Turning 
wrathfully to leave I was electrified to see 
another, a male, in the sapling just vacated 
by his mate. This time there was no mistake, 
and a 'Might load " soon laid him low. 

Across the road I turned, and had taken but 
a few steps m the long grass when a small 
greenish bird flew up and disappeared in the 
bushes. In answer to my calls she appeared 
in a rift in the foliage; though but for an in- 
stant, an opportunity for a huiTied shot was 
presented. I crawle^l in on hands and knees, 



and after a long search found the bird caught 
in a crotch near the foot of a small bush. At 
first sight I took it to be a Mourning Warbler, 
one of which 1 had already seen, but a glance 
at the white eye ring undeceived me; it was a 
female Connecticut Warbler. Sti*ange coinci- 
dence, the only other specimen of thit* species 
I had shot was collected on the same date 
one year previous. On the way home a 
lonely Robin was observed, left behind by 
his migrating fellows, and an immature Pine 
Creeper was shot. Examination of my field 
notes showed that forty-eight species had 
been observed. 

September 6th I was again in the field, and 
in the first few steps from the house was aston- 
ished at the vast number of Warblers moving. 
All the night before I had heard them flying 
over, and the morning found many still pass- 
ing. Never have I seen the Warblei-s as abun- 
dant as they were that morning; instead of 
a few scattered bands, all the south side of the 
island was one vast flock, and a few calls suf- 
ficed to bring down clouds of birds. In the 
bushes along the roads the Parula War- 
blers had become common, the Bay-breasted 
and Blackpolls were everywhere, and the 
Black-throated Greens, Magnolias, and Nash- 
villes were not much behind. The Pine Creep- 
ers, Prairies, Wilson, and Chestnut-sided were 
much commoner than usual, and the Downy 
Woodpeckers were in every tree. ^oon I 
turned along the bluff, where they were still 
in unbroken array, where I saw four White- 
bellied Nuthatches and a Hairy Woodpecker, 
both, strange to say, i-are birds to the island. 

Among other rarities were a pair of Phila- 
delphia Vireos and a Cape May Warbler. 
After breakfast I rested an hour or so while I 
skinned some birds and then started out again. 
To my surprise the host had nearly disap- 
peared and the birds were if anything a little 
less common than usual. That day was the 
height of the season; 51 species were recorded. 
Stewart E. White. 

Grand Rapidn, Kent Co., Mich. 
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Editorial. 



^'KASTKUN" DKMOCRATIC R008TEK. 

We note the appearance of tliis bird in un- 
usual numbers in the east, during the la.Ht few 
days. It is not a new species, but the recent 
fliplit bids fair to place it in future under the 
head of *' abundant."" A year since, wlien the 
Killdeer visited us, the question was, **The 
cause?" There can be little reason for any 
one to question the cause of the present case. 
The way in which the best interests of New^ 
£nf]:land and other sections has been ippiored 
by scheming politicians in the Republican 
party has forced many of their strong friends 
to cut clear of it; and it will only be by a 
short tack from their present course that they 
will save themselves from being swamped. 
The rushing through of the McKinley bill has 
met with a sharp rebuke. It is not necessary 
for us to point out every item ol interest in 
which it affects our naturalists; they will have 
a full chance to discover that in the future, as 



they scrape the bottom of their pockets for 
the extra dollars that it will call forth. The 
duty on glass eyes has been increased to sixty 
per cent. The reader can appreciate this when 
he stops to think that for every ten dollars' 
worth of eyes that he gets (European value) 
he has to pay the government a tax of six 
dollars, and for what ? To force him to buy a 
poorer grade, manfactured by some Bohemian 
at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 

Thanks to the interest of 6ne member of 
congress, the duty was removed from birds' 
skins for scientific use. But that was not 
going far enough. The duty should have 
been removed from skins imported for milli- 
nery purposes; not that we are in the slightest 
degree interested in that industry, but that 
the protection of our native birds would be 
increiised by it; also, nearly all the bright 
plumaged birds used by our taxidermists are 
imported by the millinery houses. 

In this state the naturalists have received 
very little from the Republican party for which 
to feel thankful. For the last five years we have 
called attention to the fact that there should 
be a permit law that would enable our natural- 
ists to collect. There is such a law, but it 
has been a dead letter, by the management of 
the Game Commissioners, who hold their 
office under the wings of Republican monopoly. 
In our last issue we gave reasons why the nat- 
uralists and taxidermists should not overlook 
the way they had been ignored when they 
went to the polls, and we believe it was one of 
the straws that helped to break the camel's 
back. 

It remains for the future to decide whether 
the naturalists will receive any consideration 
in this state. If not they will stand ready to 
lend their force to tip someone overboard. 
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We have scanned tlie pages of the many 
publications that have come to us dunng the 
past two years, in hopes of finding the slight- 
est spirit of a disposition to look to the inter- 
ests of naturalists, upon whom they depend 
for their support. At last we note with 
pleasure that one has taken up the subject. 
Charles F. Carr, in his publication, **The Wis- 
consin Naturalist," refers to the nonsensical 
duty on some goods used by natui'alists. That 
is right, friend Carr; you will lose nothing by 
working for the interests of the naturalists. 
The publication that has no more independence 
than a poodle is worthy the early grave into 
which it usually tumbles. Let the motto be 
*' Independent in all things, neutral in 
nothing.'' 

With the ensuing volume the O. & O. will be 
published at Hyde Park, Mjiss. While we 
shall retain our Boston office, as a convenient 
point at which to meet our friends and trans- 
act local business, we shall make Hyde Park 
our headquarters. All communications, ex- 
cept those belonging to the department of Mr. 
Norris, should be mailed to above address. 

Brief Notes. 



L. W. Xewell, a popular Boston taxidermist, 
who for a number of years was connected witli 
C. I. Goodale, and of late doing business on 
Kingston street, has cast his lot with us. His 
special department will be to look after the 
taxidermists' interests. His genial nature has 
won many friends among the eastern sportsmen. 

James T. Clark, Dedham, who has been with 
us during the past two years, we feel safe in 
rating as one of the finest taxidermists in tlie 
country, his specialty being heavy work. 
Clark's work has become quite famous in 
Boston's sporting circles. In tlie future he 
will take the position of chief taxidermist. 

Frank A. Bates, who is well known to our 
readers, has been c<mnected with us for the 
past three years. *'The Bug Man" will take 
special charge of the order and supply depart- 
ment. 

All three of these gentlemen will be inter- 
ested in the general business. 

N. A. Eddy of Bay city, Mich., one of our 
original subscribers, called on us last month. 
It is a pleasure to meet those whose names 
are familiar. 

Hugh I). Auchincloss, of New York, is 
laving out quite a programme for his winter 
evening Ciitertainment. He has recently added 
quite a number of skins to his collection, which 
he intends to mount. 

('. I. Ooodale, the well-known Boston tax- 
idermist, has sold out his business. Tnder 



his genial management during the past twenty 
years he had built up a large trade. This will 
undoubtedly be scattered. 

Mr. Goodale will engage in the manufacture 
of cork wood ornaments, on whicli he holds a 
patent. We wish him success in his new line. 

Snow Buntings in line plumage were taken 
at Quincy, Mass., Oct. 24th. 

Stuffed heads of the elk bring higher prices 
out west than they do east. The fact is, 
Boston is the place to trade. 

F. A. Glezen, of Providence, R. I., returned 
in October from a successful hunting trip in 
Nova Scotia. Th^ ti'opby that he secured will 
remind him of the pleasant hours. 

Among the first to bring in a deer's head 
this season was K. F. Perkins of Boston. That 
gentleman knows where to find game and how 
to get it. 

Wood Duck are about as scarce as Wild 
Pigeon. We actually have heard of as many 
of the latter being seen tliis season as the 
former. 

The busy season for the taxidermists has 
now opened. May it be a hot one. 

Sportsmen who wish to preserve a head or 
pelt will find the free use of salt about as sure 
as any way to keep them in good order, l^se 
plenty of it. 

It is very discouraging, the number of eggs 
that have reached us during the past season in 
damaged condition, owing to not being suffi- 
ciently wrapped in cotton, and in s(mie cases 
by obi collectors. A little extra care would 
save much annoyance. 

The collector who uses ink in marking his 
eggs is behind the times. Use a s<»ft lead 
pencil. 

We are always glad to record any little note 
of interest in any department of natural 
liistory. 

A number of the boys are saving their 
squirrel skins and tanning them with Currier's 
Liquor. They all say that it works nicely, and 
It looks as if squirrel skin coats will shortly be 
the i-age. 

Percival Gasset, formerly publisher of the 
Exchange and Mart, has just returned from a 
trip west. He spent considerable time on a 
ranche. The sight of a pht>to that he had taken 
in Cow Boy attire caused us to drop on all 
fours and crawl under the counter, but when 
he mentioned some heads that he had brought 
back for us to mount for him we were induced 
to come forth again. 

Another white crow has been t4iken the past 
season, near i^exington, Mass. 

We note that first premium for birds and 
animals was awarded to Mr. Myron Huff, of 
Lodi Centre, N. Y., at the I'nion Fair held at 
Trumansburg, N. V. 
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A Series of Eggs of the Prothono- 
tary Warbler. 



The eggs of tlie Protlionotary Warbler {Pro- 
tonotaria citrea) are as a rule more brightly 
marked than those of any other warbler, and 
their gl«)S8y appearance adds much to their 
beauty. Their variation is very great, but it 
is believed that the series of seventy sets now 
before me exhibits all their varieties of size 
and color. 

Set I. June 11, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in elm tree in water. Six eggs. 
Two are pure white, unmarked, save for four 
or five indistinct specks of cinnamon. The 
other four have a ground color of ecru drab, 
sparingly speckled and spotted with cinnamon: 
.73x.r>«; .6i)x.r).5; .08x.56; .70x.5r,; .0.5 x. 55: 
.(IS x .55. All entirely without gloss. 

Set H. June 6, 18S8. Marion County, Mo. 
Nest in cavity of rotten willow stump, made 
mostly of moss. Five eggs, incubation begun. 
White, glossy and speckled all over the surface, 
but more heavily at the larger ends, with 
cinnamon-rufous, burnt umber," and lilac-gray: 
.7WX.00; .T8X.58; .75x.59; .77x.59; .74x.«U. 
Very large eggs for this species. 

Set III. June 8, 1888. Lacon, 111. Nest of 
moss, etc., in an old knot hole. Six eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, glossy, heavily 
speckled and spotted with chestnut and olive- 
gray. The markings are much heavier at the 
larger ends: .72 x .5^; .67 x .57; .57 x .57; 
.66X.58; .70x.57; .7lx.rtO. 

Set IV. June 1, 1888. Lacon, 111. Nest of 
moss, hair, etc., in broken end of willow 
standing in the wat^r. Five eggs, fresh. 
Glossy white, speckled and spotted all over 
the service with chestnut and olive-gray. The 
markings are much heavier at the larger ends: 
.72X.60; .74X.50; .7lx.58; .72x.59; .7lx.58. 

Set V. June 5, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow stump. Seven eggs, incubation 
begun. Glossy white, speckled all over the 



surface with burnt umber and olive-gray: 
.69X.55; .«4x.54; .69x.55; .66x.55; .68x.55; 
,6«x.55; .68X.54. 

Set VI. June 3, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 

Nest in hole in sycamore, standing in the 

water. Seven eggs, incubation begun. Glossy 

white, speckled all over with chestnut and 

lilac-gray. The markings are heavier near 

the larger ends: .09x.55; .70x.56; .63x.52; 

|.64x.54; .69x.50; .7lx.58; .04x.53. This 

, set also contains one egg of the Cowbird. 

i SetVIL May 27, 1886. Marion Co., Mo. 

I Nest made entirely of a large quantity of damp, 

' green moss, placed in a natural cavity on the 

! under side of a willow limb leaning over the 

I water, and about three feet from the surface. 

Five eggs, incubation commenced. Light 

creamy white, glossy. Spotted all over the 

surface with chestnut and olive-gray: .69x.56; 

.68X.56; .65x.59; .71x.56; .70x.57. 

Set VIII. June 11, 1888. Lacon, 111. Nest 
of moss in natural cavity in a willow tree, six 
feet from the ground. Six eggs, fresh. 
Glossy white, speckled and spotted all over 
the surface with chestnut and olive-gray. The 
spots are larger near the greater ends: .74 x .57 ; 
.74X.55; .76x.55; .73x.56; .76x.55; .73x.55. 
Set IX. June 7, 18vS8. Lacon, 111. Nest of 
grass and moss, in a woodpecker's hole not 
over three inches above the water. Six eggs, 
fresh. Ecru drab ground color, without gloss. 
Two of the eggs are unmarked except by a few 
spots of cinnamon near the larger ends. A 
third has a well-defined wreath of chestnut 
spots near the larger end, and a few specks of 
olive-gray over the rest of the surface. The 
other three are speckled and spotted with 
chestinit and olive-gray. The shells of two of 
the eggs are very rough: .69x.57; .71x.58: 
.73X.57; .67X.53; .67x.58; .71 x.58. 

Set X. June 3, 1888. Buriington, Iowa. 
Nest in dead stump. Six eggs. Light creamy 
white, glossy. Thickly speckled and spotted 
all over the surface with chestnut and olive- 
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gray. Near the larger ends tlie inarkings are 
8o near together tbat they almost obscure the 
ground color : .08 x .57 ; .«8 x .57 ; .07 x .57 ; 
.07X.58; .07X.58; .09x.58. This set also 
contains a Cowbird*s egg. 

Set XI. June 5, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow stump in water. Seven eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, with less gloss 
than usual for this species. Speckled and 
spotted with cinnamon-rufous and olive-gray. 
The spot« are larger «nd closer together near 
the greater ends: .04x.58: .05x.52; .04x.50; 
.05 X .50; .0.3 x .55; .02 x .54; .07 x .50. A Cow- 
bird's efifr was found with this set. 

Set XII. May 10, 1880. Colleton Co., S. C. 
Nest made of cypress leaves, in natural hollow 
of ash tree, seven feet above the water, in a 
cypress swamp. Four eggs, fresh. Glossy 
white, speckled and spotted with olive-gray 
and chestnut. Near the larger ends the spots 
are much heavier: .70x.57; .70x.58; .09x.57; 
.70X.57. 

Set XIII. June 20, 1888. Rurlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow stump. Six eggs, fresh. Five 
of them are glossy white, spotted with chest- 
nut and olive-grjiy. The sixth has a creamy 
ground color, witli large spots of chestnut and 
olive-grny, nearly all at the larger end, which 
is almost covered by them: .71 x.50; .70x .55; 
.09X.50: .7:Hx.50; .71x.58; .09x.54. 

Set XIV. June 10. 1888. Lacon, III. Nest 
of grass, etc., in an old woodpecker's hole. 
Five eggs, fresh. Glossy white, spotted with 
c h es tn u t and ol I vc- gray : . 72 x . 59 ; . 72 x . 59 ; 
.72X.59; .70x.58; .7:1 x. 57. 

Set XV. June :^, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in old willow stump, standing in 
water. Six eggs, incubation begun. Light 
creamy white, with very little gloss, speckled 
with chestnut an<l olive-gray. The markings 
are a little heavier near the larger ends: 
.08X.57; .08X.50; .70X.57; .7lx.58; .73x.57; 
.71 X .57. This set contains a Cowbird's o^f^. 

Set XVI. May 13, 1885. Lewis Co., Mo. 
Nest composed of grass, roots and moss, lined 
with hair, placed in a decayed willow stump, 
four feet above the water of a slough, three 
hundred yards from a river. Swampy land 
thereabouts, and wooded chiefly with willow.s. 
Five eggs, incubatitm one-third. Pinkish 
white, glossy, and very thickly speckled all 
over the surface with cinnamon-rufous, and a 
few specks of lilac-gray: .09x.50: .08x.50: 
.08X.55; .09X.55; .OOx.54. 

SetXVIL May 29, 1887. Lacon, 111. Nest 
of moss, etc., in hole in a stump. Six eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, glossy, spotted 



with chestnut and olivc-giay. The maikings 
are heavier at the larger ends: .08x.58; 
.70X.55; .05X.57; .04x.54; .78x.55; .71x.54. 

Set XVIII. June 10, 1888. Lacon, 111. 
Nest of moss, etc., in a hole in old stump tliree 
feet up. Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy 
white, glossy, spotted and speckled with 
chestnut and olive-gray; the markings being 
heavier near the larger ends: ,74 x .59; .70 x .58; 
.09X.57; .70X.55; .71x.50; .09x.54. 

Set XIX. July 20, 1887. Lacon, 111. Nest 
of moss in small knot hole in a live willow 
tree. Five eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
glossy, heavily speckled and spotted wiih 
russet and olive-gi-ay. Near the larger ends 
tht» markings are much heavier: .OOx.OO; 
.08X.00; .70X.00; .09x.55; .e5x.50. 

Set XX. May 28, 1889. Lacon, 111. Nest 
of moss, feathei*s, etc., in hole in a dea*l 
willow tree. Five eggs, fresh. White, with 
little gloss, profusely speckled with chestnut 
and olive-gray : .08 x .57 ; .7 1 x .50; .04 x .54 ; 
.08X.57; .09X.57. 

Set XXI. June 0, 1888. Marion Co., Mo. 
Nest made of moss and hair, in natural cavity 
of willow leaning over the water, and only six 
inches from it. Five egg.H, incubation one- 
half. Light creamy white, glossy. Spotted, 
more heavily at the larger ends, with chestnut 
an<l ol i ve-gray : . 02 x . 50 ; . 07 x . 57 ; . 08 x . 51» : 
.a5x.55; .08X.58. 

Set XXII. June :^, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole of old willow stump, eight feet 
above the water. Six eggs, incubation begun. 
Creamy white, glossy and spotted, more heav- 
ily at the larger ends with chestnut and olive- 
gi-ay: .74x.54; .09x55; .09x.54; .09x.55; 
.09X.55; .70 x.50. A Cowbird's egg was 
found with this set. 

Set XXIII. Juno 8, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in cottonwoo<l tree, stand- 
ing in the water. Six eggs, incubation begun. 
White and very glossy, spotted with chestnut 
and a few specks of olive-gray. The markings 
are very heavy near the larger ends, where 
they almost obscure the ground color: 
.07X.55: .OOx.55; .05x.54; .08x.50; .09x.r;0; 
.07X.58. 

Set XXIV. June 8, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole of dead tree. Six eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, glossy, and 
spotted with olive-gray and chestnut. Near 
the larger ends the markings form indistinct 
wreaths, but they are also present, to a less 
degree, on the remaining surface of the eggs: 
.07X.54; .07X.58: .08x.58; .08x.59: .05x.54: 
.05 X .50. 
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Set XXV. June 20, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in willow stump, standing 
in the water. Eight eggs, fresh. Glossy 
white, spotted, more heavily at the larger 
ends, with chestnut and olive-gi-ay: .71x.57; 
.71X.57; .7IX.58; .74x.57; .71x.58; .09x.;>7; 
.68X.57; .70x.67. 

Set XXVI. June 10, 1888. Lacon, 111. 
Nest of moss, in an old snag, seventeen feet 
up. Six eggs, fresh. Glossy white, heavily 
spotted with chestnut. Five of the eggs are 
much more heavily marked near the larger 
ends, but the sixth is the reverse: .08x.55; 
.69X.55; .69x.56; .68x.56; .68x.r)4; .70x.r)8. 

Set XXXVII. May 19, 1886. Adams Co., 
III. Nest of moss, lined with a few hairs, in a 
woodpecker's hole in dead willow, thirteen 
feet up, about three hundred feet from any 
body of water. In a thick wood of birch, elm, 
and willow, swampy during spring months. 
Five eggs, fresh. Creamy white, glossy, 
speckled and spotted with chestnut and olive- 
gray. Near the larger ends the markings are 
much heavier: .71 x. 5.5; .69x.o6; .68x.55; 
.n9x.57; .(nx.r*.5. 

Set XXVIII. June 3, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in willow stump, eight 
feet above the water. Six eggs, incubation 
begun. Glossy white, heavily spotted with 
burnt umber, chestnut and olive-gi-ay: .ttSx.SO; 
.08X.50; .6r)x.54; .08x.n.-); .69x.5.5; .68x.5.5. 

Set XXIX. June 21, 1888. Lacon, III. 
Nest of moss, etc., in an old woodpecker's 
hole. Five eggs, incubation advanced. Glossy 
white, heavily spotted (especially at the larger 
ends) with chestnut and lilac-gi*ay. One of 
the eggs has a distinct wreath near the larger 
end: .7Ix.m»: .«9x.60; .72x.59; .rt9x.r)7; 
.70 X. 5.5. 

Set XXX. June 5, 1S88. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow stump, on water's edge. Seven 
eggs, incubation begun. Light creamy white, 
glossy and spotted with burnt umber^ chestnut 
and olive-gray: .75x.58; .72x.57; .78x.58; 
.71X.57; .71X.56; .72x.5«; .67x.54. 

Set XXXL June :^, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in willow stump, ten feet 
up. Six eggs, incubation begun. Light 
creamy white, glossy, speckled and spotted, 
more heavily at the larger ends, with chestnut 
find olive-gray: .70x.54; .70x.54; .70x.53; 
.69x,54; .70x.54; .71x.5:i. This set also con- 
tains a Cowbird's egg. 

Set XXXII. June I, 1888. Lacon, III. 
Nest of moss and grass, in an old woodpeck- 
er's hole. Five eggs, fresh. Wliite and very 
glossy. Spotted, more heavily at the larger 



ends, with chestnut and olive-gi-ay: .71x.57; 
.68X.55; .7Ix.57; .72x.58; .60x.54. 

Set XXXIII. June 2, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in old stump, at water's edge. 
Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, and not 
very glossy, speckled and spotted all over the 
surface with chestnut and lilac-gray. Near 
the larger ends the markings form indistinct 
wreaths: .69x.55; .08x.54; .69x.55; .68x.54; 
.67X.56; .68X.55. 

Set XXXIV. June 10, 1888. Lacon, III. 
Nest of moss and gi*as8, in an old woodpeck- 
er's hole. Six eggs, fresh. Pinkish white, 
glossy and profusely speckled all over the 
sui*face. At the larger ends the markings are 
heavier: .70x.58; .69x.58; .«9x.55; .69x.54; 
.6flx.55; .C7X.54. 

Set XXXV. June 2, 1888. Lacon, 111. 
Nest of rootlets alone, in woodpecker's hole, 
four feet up. Five eggs, fresh. Light creamy 
white, with a slight gloss, heavily spotted with 
chestnut and olive-gray. At the larger ends 
the markings are very much heavier and 
closer together: .67x.60; .rt9x.fl0; .«7x.«0; 
.67x.rtO; .OSx.60. 

Set XXXVI. May 80, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in old sycamore stump six feet 
up. Six eggs, fresh. Light ci*eamy white; 
not very glossy, heavily spotted with chestnut 
and olive-gray. While the markings are all 
over the surface they are so heavy at the 
larger ends that they almost obscure the 
ground color: .70x.55: .70x.55; .O9x.50; 
.09X.57; .69X.56; .70x.5«. 

Set XXXVII. June 6, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in wjllow log. Six eggs, fresh. 
Light creamy white, glossy. Spotted, more 
heavily at the larger ends, with chestnut and 
olive-gray: 66x.57; M x .55; .67 x .58; .67 x .55; 
.67X.58; .67x.56. A Cowbird's ef^g was 
found in this nest. 

Set XXXVIII. May 28, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hollow ti-ee at water's edge. 
Seven eggs, fresh. Creamy white, glossy. 
Spotted, more heavily at the lai*ger ends, with 
chestnut and olive-gray: .71x.57; .72x.59; 
.70X.58; .71X.56; .74x58; .74x.59; .74x.60. 
This set also contains an egg of the Cowbird. 

Set XXXIX. June 10, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in an old stump, four feet above 
the water. Seven eggs, incubation advanced. 
Wliite, not very glossy. Speckled and spotted 
with lilac-gray, russet and chestnut. On some 
of the eggs the specks cover all the surface, 
while on others the markings take the form of 
spots, and are heavier near the larger ends. 
One of the eggs has a wreath of chestnut spots 
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near the larger end: .74x.53; .69x.56; 
.6SX.56; .69X.57; .69x.56; .69x.57; .71x.63. 

Set XL. May 29, 1887. Adams Co., 111. 
Nest of moss and a little grass, lined with a 
few hairs, in a small hole in a corner of an old 
ice-house, about fifteen feet from the ground 
and three hundred yards from any water. 
Five eggs, fresh. Creamy white, not very 
glossy. Three of the eggs are speckled (more 
heavily near the larger ends) with chestnut 
and olive-gray. The other two are heavily 
spotted near the larger ends, with the same 
colors: .69x.58; .67x.58; .77x.58; .67x.58; 
.63 x .55. 

Set XLI. May 23, 1889. Adams Co., 111. 
Nest in natui*al cavity of a living willow tree, 
at end of long leaning limb. The hole con- 
tained moss for about six inches, then a small 
nest or outer lining of roots and brown hair. 
The mateiials used are about three-quarters 
moss, one-eighth roots, and one-eighth hair. 
The moss was loosely piled in first until the 
hole was well filled up. At the bottom the 
moss was damp and green. Eight eggs, incu- 
bation commenced. Light creamy white, 
glossy and very Iieavily spotted all over the 
surface with chestnut and olive-gray: .09x.54; 
.71X.55; .73X.58; .72x.58; .74x.58; .«9x.58; 
.7ix.56; .09X.55. 

Set XLII. May 27, 1878. Muscatine, Iowa. 
Xest of moss and sticks in willow stub, at 
edge of slough. Five eggs, fresh. Creamy 
white, glossy. Heavily speckled and spotted 
all over the sui*face, but more heavily at the 
larger ends, with chestnut and olive-gray: 
.09x.5«; .7ix.58; .69x.57; .70x.5C; .71x.57. 

Set XLIIL June 16, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in willow stump in water. Seven 
eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, glossy. 
Profusely speckled and spotted all over the 
surface with cinnamon-rufous, chestnut and 
olive-gi-ay: .75x.58; .73x.57; .74x.58; .70x.56. 
.73X.58; .70x.58; .68x.54. 

Set XLIV. May 20, 1887. Adams Co., 111. 
Nest in a large and broken out hole of an old, 
rotten willow trunk leaning over the water, in 
a large slough. Nine feet above the water. 
Made of grass in the bottom of the hole, then 
a mass of moss nearly filling it up, then a 
layer of fine hair and grass. Six eggs, incu- 
bation begun. Glossy white, heavily spotted, 
especially at the larger ends, with cinnamon- 
rufous, chestnut, and olive-gray: .66x.57; 
.65X.58; .66X.58; .66x.55; .68x.58; .7lx.57. 

Set XLV. June 5, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole of oak tree, in water. Six eggs, 
incubation advanced. Creamy white, not 



very glossy. Speckled and spotted with 
russet, chestnut and olive-gray. Near the 
larger ends the markings are heavier: .72x .57; 
.71X.67; .72X.57; .75x.58; .74x.56; .74x.58. 
Set XLVI. June 3, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in dead stump standing in water. 
Six eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, not 
very glossy. Spotted, more heavily at the 
larger ends with chestnut and olive-gray: 
.70X.56; .69X.55; .74x.59; .75x.60; .78x.62 
(the largest egg of this species I ever saw); 
.67x.55. This set also contains a Cowbii^d's 

egg. 

Set XLVIL June 6, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in elm log. Six eggs, fresh. 
Glossy white, profusely speckled and spotted, 
especially at the larger ends: .71 x .58; .71 x .59; 
.71X.58; .69X.58; .7lx.58; .70x.56. A Cow- 
bird's egg was found with this set. 

Set XLVIII. June 3, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in elm tree. Seven eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, glossy. Speckled 
and spotted with chestnut and olive-gi-ay. 
The markings are much heavier near the 
larger ends, and on some of them they form 
indistinct wreaths: .65x..55; .67x.55; .68x.56; 
.72X.59; .66x.58; .65x..55; .65x.65; .66x.55. 

SetXLIX. May 21, J883. Carroll Co., In- 
diana. Nest in hole in a small dead snag, 
about six feet from the surface of the water. 
Five eggs, incubation begun. Light creamy 
white, very glossy. Very heavily spotted all 
over the surface with chestnut and olive-gi-ay. 
Near the larger ends the markings become 
almost confluent, and form wreaths: .70x.54; 
.70X.55; .73X.56; .71x.55; .70x.55. 

Set L. June 3, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole of willow stump, eight feet up. 
Seven eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, with 
slight gloss. Heavily spotted, especially at 
the larger ends, with russet, chestnut and 
olive-gray: .72x.55; .73x.56; .73x.56; 
.74X.57; .7lx.56; .67x.56; .73x.54. 

Set LI. May 27, 1889. Lacon, 111. Nest of 
moss, grass, rootlets, etc., in hole in leaning 
willow, only a few inches above the water. 
Six eggs, fresh. Glossy white, heavily spotted 
with chestnut and olive-gray. Near the 
larger ends the markings are much heavier: 
.67X.55; .67x.55; .67x.56; .69x.56; .69x.57; 
.70 X .57. 

Set IJI. June 3, 1888. Burlington, |owa. 
Nest in willow stump, ten feet up. Six eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, very glossy. 
Speckled and spotted with chestnut and olive- 
gray. The markings are so heavy near the 
larger ends that they are almost confluent, and 
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they there form wreaths: .70x.56; .70x.56; 
.68X.56; .72x.57; .70x.55; .72x.56. This 
set contains a Cowbird's egg. 

Set LIU. June 6, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in elm tree. Six eggs, incubation 
advanced. Glossy white, speckled and spotted 
with chestnut and olive-gray. Three of the 
eggs are very heavily marked, but the other 
three are much less so: .68x.55; .68x.56; 
.68x.5fl; .71X.59; .69x.55; .74x.60. 

Set LIV. June 1, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow stump in water. Seven eggs, 
fresh. Light creamy white, glossy, spotted 
all over the surface with burnt umber and 
olive-gray. The quantity of olive-gi*ay on this 
set is very unusual, and gives it a very odd 
appearance : . 7 1 x . 55 ; . 74 x . 55 ; . 70 x . 54 ; 
.74X.50; .71X.52; .76x.5«; .64x.54. 

Set LV. June 2, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in oak tree. Six eggs, incubation 
begun. Creamy white, not glossy. Heavily 
spotted all over the surface with cinnamon- 
rufous and olive-gray: .68x.54; .(J9x.55; 
.7UX.55; .70X.55; .74x.56; .fl8x.55. A Tow- 
bird's egg was found with this set. 

Set LVI. June 2, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in willow tree. Five eggs, fresh. Light 
creamy white, glossy. Heavily spotted, es- 
pecially at the larger ends, with cinnamon- 
rufous and olive-gray: .71x.58; .7lx.5«: 
.71X.57; .fl:Jx.55; .68x.55. Tbree Cowbird's 
eggs were found with this set. 

Set LVII. June 2«, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Kest in hole in cottonwood tree on water's 
edge. Six eggs, fresh. Pinkish white, glossy 
and very heavily spotted all over the surface 
with cinnamon-rufous and a few specks of 
(►live-gray : .73 x .59; .70 x .57: .72 x .58: .73 x .59; 
.74x.*K); .74X.59. 

SetLVIII. June 8. 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in willow stump, ten feet up. 
Seven eggs, fresh. Light creamy white, 
glossy. Heavily spotted, especially at the 
larger ends, with cinnamon-rufous and olive- 
gray. Two of the eggs have large blotches: 
.70X.55; .70X.54: .69x.54: .«9x.54; .(Mx.52; 
.70X.54; .70X.57. 

Set LIX. June 8, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in elm tree in water. Six eggs, 
incub<ation advanced. Pinkish white, glossy, 
profusely speckled all over tlie 8ui*face with 
vinaceous, cinnamon-rufous and lilac-gray: 
.07X.55; .09X.58; .68x. 57; .69x.57; .71x.58; 
.70X.57. A Cowbird's egg was found with 
this set. 

Set LX. June 2, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in oak tree. Seven eggs, fresh. 



Glossy white, heavily spotted all over the 
surface, but more so at the larger ends, with 
chestnut: .71x.59; .70x.55; .70x .60; .70x.55; 
.71X.58; .73X.59; .69 x .58. A Cowbird's egg 
was found with this set. 

Set LXI. June 2, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in elm tree. Six eggs, fresh. 
Creamy white, not very glossy. Heavily 
spotted with chestnut and olive-gray. Near 
the larger ends the markings are much heav- 
ier: .75X.58; .66x.55; .69x.57; .71x.57; 
.69X.56; .70x.55. A Cowbird's egg accom- 
panied this set. 

Set LXII. June 2, 1888. Lacon, 111. Nest 
of moss, grass, and hair, in knot hole of wil- 
low, fifteen feet above the water. Five eggs, 
fresh. Creamy white, and very glossy. 
Speckled and spotted with chestnut and 
olive-gray. Near ihe larger ends the mark- 
ings are so close together that they -almost 
obscure the ground color: .72x.56: .74x.55; 
.78X.56; .72x.56; .78x.55. 

SetLXIII. May 30, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in old oak tree, about 
eight feet up. Four eggs, fresh. Creamy white, 
not very glossy. Speckled aiid spotted all over 
the surface with chestnut and olive-gray: 
.71X.55; .7IX.55; .71x.56; .74 x .58. Four 
Cowbird's eggs were found with this set. 

SetLXIV. June 16, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in willow stump, eight 
feet jibove water. Seven eggs, fresh. Glossy 
white, very heavily spotted with chestnut and 
olive-gray. Some of the eggs are almost un- 
marked near the smaller ends, but all are so 
heavily marked at the larger ends that the 
ground color is obscured. One egg has a large 
blotch of vinaceous: .66x.55; .67x.56; 
.68 X. 55; .68 x. 55; .68x.53; .66x.54; .64 x .52. 

SetLXV. June8, 18S8. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole in cottonwood tree, in water. 
Seven eggs, incubation advanced. Pinkish 
white ground color, glossy, and very heavily 
spotted all over tlie surface with cinnamon- 
rufous. On five of the eggs the ground color 
is almost hidden by the markings: .69x.55; 
1 .71 x. 55; .68X.54; .68x.54; .68x.56: .70x.58; 
.69X.55. 

Set LXVI. May 23, 1887. Marion County, 
111. Nest in decayed cavity of birch stump, 
leaning towards the water, two feet up. Made 
of moss only. Five eggs, incubation com- 
menced. Pinkish white and glossy. Very 
heavily marked all over the sui*face with 
cinnamon-rufous: .69 x .55; .71 x .56; .67 x .55; 
.67X.54; .70 x .55. 

Sot LXVIl. June 16, IHHH. Burlington, 
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Iowa. Nest in hole of willow stump, eight 
feet above the water. Seven eggs, fresh. 
Glossy wliit«, heavily spotted with chestnut 
and olive-gray. The markings are evenly 
distributed all over the sui-face; .67x.56; 
.0.5 X. 56; .«8x.57; .rt7x.r)5; .68x.50; .66x.56; 
.67x.5«. 

Set LXVIll. June 8, 1888. Burlington, 
Iowa. Nest in hole in maple stump, standing 
in the water. Six eggs, incubation advanced. 
Creamy white, glossy. Heavily spotted with 
cinnamon- i*ufous ami a few traces of olive- 
gray. On two of the eggs the markings are 
much heavier at the larger ends: .72x.58; 
.74X.58; .78x.58; .70x.57; .7Tx.59; .67 x .55. 
A Cowbird's egg wjvs found with this set. 

Set LXIX. June 6, 1888. Burlington, Iowa. 
Nest in hole of elm, on water's edge. Six eggs, 
fresh. Glossy white, heavily speckled and 
spotted*, especially at the larger ends, with cin- 
namon-rufous and olive-gray : 66 x .57 ; .64 x .55 ; 
.(J6X.56; . 66 x. 55; .65x.56; .68 x .55. 

SetLXX. June 10, 1887. Sf. Louis, Mo. 
Nest of moss, grass, etc., in hole of willow, 
standing in a lake, ('reamy white, not very 
glossy. Profusely speckled and spotted with 
burnt sienna, and a few traces of olive-gray. 
At the larger ends the markings are so heavy 
that they obscure the ground color: .65x.50; 
.68 X .50; .m X .52; .67 x .50. 

In very few of the sets are the gray mark- 
ings noticeable unless looked for, because the 
brilliant red obscures them, and at a short dis- 
tance the markings all appear red. 

In shape most of the eggs are rounded 
ovate, with the smaller ends very blunt, but 
they vary very much in this respect. 

J. P. X, 



Eggs of the Tufted Tit. 



In reading Mr. J. 1*. N.'s description of a 
series of eggs of the Tufted Tit (LopJiophanes 
hicolor) 1 came across some sets described 
from Wake ('o., N. C, collected by us. In 
this connection 1 wish to call attention to the 
descriptions of set XXII, collected June 8, 
1888, and set XVII collected May 2, 1889. In 
each case it will be seen that the eggs were 
very heavily spotted with burnt sienna, so as 
to almost obscure the ground color at the 
larger ends, and in each case one egg was 
much less marked than tlie (others. Now 
these two sets were each taken from hollows 
in old apple trees in the same orchard not 



many yards apart, and I presume were prob- 
ably laid by the same pair of birds, though in 
different years. C. 8, Brimley. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

[I have always maintained that the same 
bird always reproduces any peculiarity in the 
markings of its eggs in subsequent sets, and I 
am a Arm believer in this theory. I may add 
that the well-known oologist **J. M. W.'" 
(Mr. C. L. Rawson) fully agrees with me as to 
this. J. P N.] 



Nesting of the Whip-poor-will. 



Just a month before the Whip-poor- will's 
cry is heard in Virginia, the Chuck- will' s- 
widow utters its first note in South Florida, 

While stopping over nigh I at Bordentown on 
the Manatee River, on March 26, 1890, 1 heard 
the cry of the Chuck-wiirs-widow for the first 
time. The bird was quite a distance off, and 
the notes came to my ear faintly; but though 
I had never heard the bird before I recognized 
the cry easily, and enjoyed listening to it for 
a long time. 

A resident told me the birds had begim t4) 
call but a few days previously. 

The next evening I was at my destination on 
the shore of Little Sarasota Bay. Here four 
or five birds could be heard calling at a time. 

This species is not found among the pines, 
but prefers the wooded ** hammocks'* aitd 
** sloughs.'' The ** hammocks" are low, damp, 
sometimes marshy, tracts, usually near a body 
of water, and generally covered with agi'owth 
of deciduous trees and bushes. The 
** sloughs" are the drains of the country in 
the wet season, from a few yards to a hundred 
yards wide, and sometimes extend for miles 
to a river or the **Gulf." Their depression is 
hardly noticeable, and often they are covered or 
fringed with decitluous trees. 

As I listened to the birds evening after even- 
ing, I longed more and more for a pair of their 
eggs, but felt how little was my chance of get- 
ting them out of the dense jungle, where I was 
almost afraid to put my foot for fear of water 
moccasins and the deadly diamond i-attler. 
However, fortune favored me. 

The season had been unusually dry and all 
vegetation was like tinder; my host, fearing 
that if fire was started inland and be driven 
towards the coast it would destroy his house, 
chose a favorable day, and set fire to the 
woods, believing it w(»uld burn towards the 
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interior and leave him without fear of danger 
in the future. 

Unfortunately the wind changed and drove 
the fire back, and it was only after a hard 
fight that the house was saved. The fire 
made a clean sweep along the bay shore, burn- 
ing up all low vegetation and charring the trees 
to a height of twenty or thirty feet. 

Mucli to my satisfaction it had killed or 
driven off the snakes, and I was now able to 
go about the country without fear of them, 
but if there had been any eggs in the woods it 
seemed impossible that they should have es- 
caped destruction. 

The fire occurred April 11th ; on the 13th I was 
walking through a hammock, about a hundred 
yards from the bay, when a Chuck-wilFs- widow 
flew up a few yards from me, and almost in- 
stantly I saw its two handsome eggs lying on 
some dry leaves. Upon blowing them I found 
them to be incubated at least two days, as the 
yolks had bloody strings in them, proving that 
tliey had been deposited previous to the 11 th. 

The eggs were laid on a spot of ground not 
more than a foot in diameter, covered with dry 
leaves, which the fire had not touched, though 
it h.id burned right up to the edge of the spot 
and all around it. It will remain a mystery to 
me why that particular spot escaped. Never 
was an oologist more delighted than I was 
when 1 saw those two beauties; since that 
time their markings have faded so that much 
of their beauty is lost. 

The owner of the nest fiew off with a whin- 
ing cry, and remained out of sight. 

During a cruise down the coast I heard the 
birds by night on the islands as well as on the 
mainland, and found one nest. On May 6th I 
landed on a little key in Lemon Bay, near its 
shore, to gather some ^>panisli moss. The 
little island was densely overgrown with ce- 
dai*s, Spanish bayonets and bushes. From the 
bare ground under a little cedar tree I flushed 
the bird from its two little ones, covered with 
brown down. The old bird fluttered about in 
great distress while 1 was admiring its treas- 
ures, so I soon left it. 

On my return to Little Sarasota Bay I found 
that my host had taken two or three sets of 
eggs of this species along the Myakka Kiver, 
about ten miles inland. He said the birds 
were much more common there than on the 
coast. Harry K, Jamison. 

Manayunk, Phila. 

[It is to be hoped that Mr. Jamison will give 
us more of his interesting experiences in the 
South.— J. P. .v.] 



Eggs of the Everglade Kite. 



The eggs of the Everglade Kite {BostrJtanma 
sociabilis) are extremely rare, and the only set 
that I know of in any of the collections be- 
sides the one now before me is one consisting 
of three eggs, formerly in the Bailey collec- 
tion, and described in The Auk^ Vol. 1, p. 95. 
They are now in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, and are 
1.91x1.50; 1.80x1.51, and 1.80x1.45. Davie 
{Ne8t8 and Ejgs of North American Birds^ 
1889, p. 168) describing them from the account 
in The Auk^ above referred to, says; **The 
color of one is light brown, nearly obscured 
by large blotches of dark and reddish-brown ; 
another has a dirty white ground color, with 
spots and blotches of various shades of brown, 
which become smaller and fewer at the 
smaller end. It resembles the common varie- 
ties of eggs of the European Sparrow Hawk 
(Accipiler nisnH), The third is of a greenish- 
white; over the smaller end are sci-awls, lines, 
and a few spots of light and dark brown.*' 

The set now beft»re me, (which as above 
stated, is the f^econd one known in any collec- 
tion), I have recently received, and their gi-eat 
rarity as well as their beauty seems to wjir- 
rant their description in these pages. 

The nest was located in March, 1890, at 
Bonnet Lake, Lee County, Florida. It was 
built in a willow tree, and was constructed of 
twigs of that tree. The tree stood in a 
swamp, and the mud and water were waist 
deep, so that it was only after hard work, 
wading through the swamp, that the nest 
was reached. 

The eggs, two in number, were taken April 
23, 1890, and incubati(m was so far advanced 
that it was a difficult job to prepare them at all. 
The bird was on the nest when they were taken. 

They are ovate in shape, with rounded ends 
and no perceptible point, although one end 
is smaller than the other. In general appear- 
ance they bear a strong resemblance to light 
colored eggs of the White-tailed Kite (Elanun 
leu cur us) but they are of course much larger 
than the latrter. Their ground color is a 
dull white, very thickly spotted and splashed 
with small blotches of burnt umber and tawny 
olive. The markings on one egg are thicker 
than on the other, and this one is more heavily 
marked at the larger end. The more lightly 
marked egg, on the the contrary, has more 
markings grouped around the smaller end. 
They are very handsome eggs, and measure 
1.86 x 1.42: and 1.81 x 1.43. J. P. N, 
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A New Trait of the English Sparrow. 

Last summer I was told by a young clergy- 
man that when he was in college he used to 
watch a pair of Robins that had a nest in a 
bush below his window. There were two eggs 
in the nest. One day he looked out of the 
window and saw in place of the eggs two downy 
young birds. A day or two after he was again 
at the window with a companion^ when they 
perceived that there was only one young bird 
in the nest. While they were wondering why 
one should have disappeared, the old Robins 
flew away to get food, when a flock of English 
Sparrows came to the nest, and pecked and 
scratched the remaining young one until it 
was dead, finally lifting it bodily and dropping 
it to the ground below. The young men hur- 
ried down below the nest, but the young 
Robin was dea<l and very much mutilated, 
while the Sparrows had disappeared. 

I have always thought the English Spar- 
row a miserable scamp, but the above trait is a 
surprise, and a new source of indignation 
against this pest. Utitry L. lieadel. 

New Brighton, Staten Island, X. Y. 



Who Will Furnish the Incubator ? 



Did any one ever take twenty -four eggs from 
the nest of one bird in a season ? 1 did, this 
year. On May 4th I took a set of six eggs of 
the Westei-n Bluebird from a nest built in a 
bird box, and on the KUh there were seven 
more eggs in it. I took five of these, leaving 
two, and as an experiment, put three fresh 
eggs of the Western Chipping Sparrow in with 
them. The Bluebird, for some reason, threw 
her own eggs out of the nest, but hatched out 
the "Chippie's." As soon as they were old 
enough to leave the nest the male bird took 
care of them until they were large enough to 
care for themselves. 

A month later there was a set of six eggs in 
the nest, which I took, and by July Hth there 
were five more. The birds, no doubt feeling 
discouraged by this time, deserted the nest. 

I also took a set of five eggs from the same box, 
and perhaps the samebird as well, the yearbef ore. 

There was a pair of Violet-green Swallows 
trying to nest in another box near by, and 
every time the eggs of the Bluebird were 
taken the Bluebirds would try to drive the 
Swallows away from their home, and on one 
occasion threw all of the nest out of the box. 
They evidently thought the Swallows destroyed 
their eggs, and took revenge in this way. 
Salem, Orepon. Ch/de L. KeUvr. 



White-bellied Swallows Occupy a 
Chimney Before Migrating. 



About the first of September last, while 
standing at my store door just before dark, I 
saw a large flock of White-bellied Swallows 
hovering around the chimney of Odd Fellows' 
hall, which is opposite. While watching them 
they began to go into the chimney, sometimes 
a half dozen at once. This continued until all 
had disappeared in the chimney. There must 
have been at least one hundred and fifty. A 
neighbor, coming along at the time, informed 
me that he had seen them go in the chimney 
for a week. Is this not a rare occurrence? 
Lynn, Mass. N, Vickary, 



Handsome Eggs of the Sparrow 
Hawk. 



In a large senes of eggs one is almost sure 
to see one or more sets that are especially 
handsome. So it is with the series of eggs 
of the Sparrow Hawk {Falco sparverius) now 
before me. The series consists of thirty-one 
sets, and was selected with great care to ex- 
hibit all the variations to which the eggs of 
this bird are subject. I thought this object 
had been accomplished before the arrival of 
the set I now desire to refer to, but the latter 
was so entirely different from all the others that 
it took me completely by surprise when it was 
unpacked. 

The eggs were collected March 29, 1889, at 
Archer, Florida, and are unquestionably to be 
referred to this bird, but they are entirely 
different from any others that I have ever seen. 
Their ground color is a pure, dazzling white, 
and large portions of their surface are entirely 
unmarked. Now this is very different, to begin 
with, from all other sets of eggs of this bird 
that I have ever seen, and they number 
several hundred. In other sets the ground 
color is so covered with very minute specks of 
color as to impart a reddish hue to it — some- 
times quite obscuring it, but this characteris- 
tic is entirely wanting in these. Then, too, 
the markings are of a brighter tint on these 
eggs than on any othei*s of F. sparverius that 
have come under my notice. They consist of 
large blotches and spots of very bright hazel 
and cinnamon-rufous, made doubly bright by 
their contrast with the pure white ground 
color, and the entire absence of the minute 
specks above referred to. 

On three of the eggs these blotches and 
spots are grouped at the laix^r ends; on the 
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fourth they are at the smaller ends; while the 
fifth has them on the centre of the surface. 
Four of the eggs are of normal size, measur- 
ing 1.35x1.07; 1.28x1.10; 1.29x1.10; 
1.30x1.11; while the remaining one is very 
large, it measuring 1.50x1.10. 

Every one who has seen them has pro- 
nounced them to be the handsomest eggs of 
this bird they have ever seen, and I cannot 
help sharing their opinion, although it is not 
good taste to express admiration forone^s own 
belongings. J, P, N, 



Nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe. 



I have read with interest in the O. & O. 
from time to time the notes from collectors of 
different localities on the nesting of the Pied- 
billed Grebe. I have made this bird a special 
study for some time, and am always glad to 
see any notes of interest any collector may 
bring out. 

During the past season (1800) I had a good 
opportunity to observe them during the nest- 
ing season, and although I have often cau- 
tion dy appi'oached to where I could obtain a 
good view of the nest I have never yet been 
able to see a bird sitting. 

The first nest found this summer was May 
8th, and it contained two fresh eggs. Later in 
the day another nest was observed containing 
one egg. The eggs of both nests were only par- 
tially covered, and no old birds were in sight. 
Returning to the same locality on the 18th of the 
month one nest was found to contain five, the 
other four eggs. Incubation was begun in 
both sets. This time the eggs were completely 
covered, and were warm wlien taken from the 
nest. 

Of fifteen nests examined this year six 
eggs were the most found in any one nest, and 
that only in one instance, the number being 
invariably five, but occasionally only four were 
found. I have never yet found a complete set 
of eggs that was not entirely covered with de- 
caying vegetation, and the eggs always warm. 

I have for some time been of the opinion 
that the Grebe in this locality does not sit on 
her eggs in the day time for the purpose of 
' incubating, I having never seen or heard tell 
of one being seen so engaged. And although 
further observations may lead me to change 
my views, for the present I must believe that 
the Grebe does not sit on her eggs in the day 
time for the purpose of incubating, but that 
the incubation is carried on largely by heat 
generated from the decaying vegetation of 



which the nest is composed. I should like to 
hear from others on this subject who have ob- 
served them breeding, for if I am not right I 
wish to know it. T. G. Pearson. 

Archer, Fla. 



Number of Eggs in a Set of the 
Cardinal. 



In Hale County, Alabama, three eggs con- 
stitute a complete set of the Cardinal. More 
then three have never been found by me, nor 
by any one else whom I know in this locality. 
Dr. J. M. Pickett of Cedarville, Alabama, has 
had the same experience as myself; he has 
never collected a set of more than three of the 
Cardinal, although he has taken many sets. 

The Cardinal is one of our commonest birds, 
nesting from early in April till September, and 
therefore producing more than one set. This 
bird may lay fewer eggs to the set than in lo- 
calities farther north, where the nesting period 
is short, and where one set may be the usual 
number. 

Davie in Nesta and Effgn of North Ameri- 
can Birdsi says that the Red-eyed Vireo lays 
** three or four eggs;" in this latitude it lays 
only three. Having, like the Cardinal, a 
longer time for nesting, it produces fewer eggs 
to the set, but in all probability lays three 
more sets than in colder regions. It would be 
a very great surprise to me to find a set of 
moi*e than three eggs in a nest of the Cardi- 
nal or of the Red-eyed Vireo. Wm, C. Avery, 

Greeittboro, Ala. 



Eggs of Sharpe's Seedeater. 



The eggs of 8harpe*s Seedeater (Sporophila 
morelleti sharpei) have, I believe, never been 
described, and therefore I have special pleas- 
ure in doing so. 

Last season Mr. Thomas H. Jackson^ s col- 
lector at Camargo, Mexico, was foi-tunate 
enough to find two nests, each containing 
three eggs. One of these nests, together with 
the eggs, is now before me, and may be thus 
described: 

The nest is a very thin, frail structure, made 
of fine rootlets and dried grasses, and is quite 
flat. It was found in the centre of a small 
bush, near the ground. The eggs are ovate, 
of a pale, bluish green ground color, quite 
heavily spotted with olive-gray, and a few 
spots of black. They measure .64x.47; 
.00 X .48, and M x .46. J. P. N. 
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EditoriaL 



With this issue we close Vol. XV. It will 
reat'li you durinj? the festivities of the closlnj; 
year. We hope it will find you, one and 
all, happy and prosperous. 

MAKK TIIK CHANOK. 

As previously noticed, in tlie future, the 
(). * (). will he puhlished at Hyde Park, 
Mass. 

HrBSOKIPTIONH. 

We shall hereafter continue the O. & O. un- 
til notified to stop. Nearly all suhscriptions 
expire at the end of the year. When you .send 
in your annual fee (^1.00) to our oi-nitholofirical 
contrihution hox, a new suhscriher with it will 
make our hearts palpitate with joy. Nature 
abhors a vacuum. Our pocket l>ook is in that 
condition. 

KXtllANOES. 

Publishers are requested to send exchanges 
to our Hvde Park atldress. 



Brief Notes. 



On Nov. 20, 181H), the ^* .1. P. N.'' collection 
of ej?gs, of Philadelphia, contained by actual 
count 580 species, 4,082 nets of eg^, and 
17,022 eggs. This is now by far the largest 
private collection of eggs in the United 
Stotes. 



The above item cannot fail to convince any 
reader that with such a collection to use for 
comparison, the possessor should be good au- 
thority. The collection we know has been 
made under a scrutinizing surveillance that is 
chai-acteristic of that gentleman. 

In addition to the above the publisher has a 
scientific stock that exceeds that of any dealer 
in this counti-y. Taking both, we claim to be 
authority. The back numbers of the O. & O. 
are full of facts on the subject, and an orni- 
thologist who does not have them in his pos- 
session is behind the times. . , 

We do not state the above in a spirit of 
braggadocio; simple cold facts. 

A prominent feature of the January issue 
will be the publication of a description of a 
series of eggs of the Red-shouldered Hawk, 
that will be worth the price of a year's sub- 
scription. Seventy-seven sets — a series for 
variation and interesting connections — un- 
equalled. 

During the past year Mr. Norris has personally 
contributed several articles describing series 
of eggs, one of which is in this number, that 
are of the utmost value to our oologists, and 
should be carefully read. 

The index which we hand you with this 
issue has been prepared by "J. P. N.*' 

Snowy Owls have appeared in unusually 
lai*ge numbei*s; more than in any year since the 
remarkable flight some ten years since. E. P. 
Wonson reports sevei-al at Gloucester. We re- 
ceived seven in twenty-four hoim*, and every 
day we ai-e notified by postals from all over the 
New England coast of their appearance. Now 
is the time for you to get one for your 
collection. 

Fink Spkcimkn of the Snowy Owl.~A 
most elegant specimen of the Snowy Owl wai* 
killed in Little (-ompt )n on Wednesday by 
F. W. (>'. Almy of that town. It measured 1\yc 
feet, seven indies from tip to tip of wings. It 
will be mounted by I. Si. Thrasher, taxider- 
mist.— [Fall Hiver News. 

Canadian customs officials at Windsor have 
been onleretl to collect duty on all implements 
of American sportsmen coming into Canadd 
for a day's shooting. The custom heretofore 
has been to require a small deposit, which 
was refunded. — [To-day. 

H. AV. Mai^sden shot a Mockingbird at 
Quincy, Mass.. Dec. 1. We personally examined 
it, an<l pronounced it not a cage bird. About 
the same time another was shot about twenty- 
five miles from this locality. 

V. A. Barrett, the Purchase street dealer in 
hides, furnished us with a black bear from 
Manitoba that weighed 5(K) pounds. We shall 
mount it. Wlien Harry gets t« be that size 
— thimder I 

Quail are plenty in many localities in this 
state. The efforts of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Association have been an important 
fa^'t^r to this. Success to their efforts. 
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Got Scorched — On Oct 18, during the ab- 
sence of Mr. Armstrong, the **bird man" of 
Field and Annstrong, Brownsville, Texas, a fire 
occurred by which they lost all their books and 
correspondence, but their stock of skins were 
saved. Parties coiTesponding are requested to 
please write them again. 

In a letter, John C. Gaboon writes from 
Custlett, Cape St. Mary's: Say to my friends 
that I am well and happy, and then has the 
cheek to wish we were there to see how the 
wind blows. We have blowing enough of our 
own manufacture, thanks. 

A short ride of about three hours out of 
Boston on the Old Colony road brought the 
writer to Bourndale, a town on Cape Cod. A 
mile and a half from the station is Great Heron 
Pond, a sheet of water of ancient record, into 
which projects an elevated peninsula known 
as Eagle Hill, owned by Wm. Eaton, whose 
guest I was to be for the day. On the top of 
the hill Mr. Eaton has located a cosy little 
summer residence, nearly surrounde<l by a 
pine grove, from which the view of the sur- 
rounding country is unusually picturesque. 
The base of the hill expends into the pond like 
an inverted U, and at the extreme point is one 
of the most comfortable ducking stands that 
it has been my pleasure to visit. A building 
of comfortable standing height, alxuit eight 
feet square, some eight feet from the wat^r, 
shielded on the water fr<»nt by a four foot 
fence, contains stove, chaira, and lookout 
windows. Both building and fence are well 
covered with pine boughs, and met on both 
sides by a natural growth of bushes. A num- 
ber of guiHiers can occupy the space between 
the building and fence, ami move about with 
almost impunity. Anchored well out into the 
pond are floating geese, and nearer in duck 
decoys, while on the bar an*! back of the 
building are tethered ducks and geese, whose 
quacking and honkings soon call in to the 
stand all birds that stop. Another feature is 
the fact that the stand could be reached from 
the residence under the cover of natural 
growth. A number of Boston sportsmen enjoy 
the hospitality of Mr. Eaton during the sea.son. 
Did I get anything? Ask the old gull that 
came lazily Happing over, if at le.ist I did not 
come near it. 

A number of eagles were noted here during 
the summer, Mr. Eaton referring particularly 
to an old white-headed one. 

Several fine mink have come in during early 
November. The gunners sigh as they recall 
the days when their pelts brought seven to 
ten dollars. 

The fii-st wild cat of the season from R. E. 
Best, Kingston, N. Y. 

The largest moose head this year, so far, 
from Wm. Read A Sons, Boston. 

A party in Maine has just offered us a white 
porcupine (albino) alive. It would not make 
a good bed fellow. 

The bear referred to in last O. it O. is still 
for sale. 



Our bear Harry is growing finely. His 
appetite is excellent. 

Swan Shooting on thb Columbia Riveu. 
— Many are the sportsman who can tell of the 
variety of the game they have killed, from 
moose to Long Island chippies. Comparatively 
few, however, have, it is safe to say, enjoyed 
such rare sport as Mr. Thomas G. Farrell 
describes in an interesting article in Outintj 
for December under the above title. He says: 
"As these birds breed in the Arctic, they 
leave the United States early in the spring. 
Upon the approach of cold weather in the 
high latitudes, they once more band together 
and hie themselves toward the sunny south. 
If Si pereon happens to be near one of their 
winter resorts on the Columbia River about 
Xov. 1, he will probably hear their not unmus- 
ical voices high in the air. Here they remain 
the entire winter. Probably the chief attrac- 
tion of this region for the huge birds is the 
presence in many lakes and sloughs of the 
aquatic plant known as the '*wapato." The 
roots of the plant terminate in a number of 
bulbs about the size of an Italian chestnut. 
These bulbs are very much sought after by the 
greedy swan and equally greedy canvas-back, 
which two birds possess to a greater degi-ee 
than any other member of the duck family the 
faculty of uprooting them.'' 

A SAOAciors Robin.— Mrs. Burwell, of West- 
fieUI, Conn., found a helpless robin a year ago 
last summer, which had fallen from its nest 
while learning to fiy. She placed it in a cage 
and raised it. This summer she released it, 
thinking the bird woidd be happier at liberty. 
The New Haven BeijUier says that last week 
the robin returne<l to Mrs. BurwelFs yard and 
flew upon her finger. When spoken to **he 
was willinglv taken into the house, and there 
he gave unmistakable expressions of delight 
at being in his old home. After the excite- 
ment had passed away the empty cage was 
brought to the room and stmight into it flew 
the robin. He hopped up to his perch, and 
there settled down in evident contentment. 
He hadn't forgotten where to look for his food 
nor for what his bath was intended. It is 
believed that the bird didn't know what else 
to do when the cold weather came." — Public 
Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cannot refrain from expressing our 
thanks to Robert Bleakie. Esq , of Hyde Park, 
for his assistance in the establishing of our 
headquartei's in that place Mr. Bleakie is one 
of the most prominent citizens. We believe 
that he is not an ornithologist but notice that 
he donated a stuffed specimen of the Great 
Blue Heron to the Waverly Club of which he is 
vice-president, and that a fine elk head adorns 
his office. 

It is not probably known to our readei*s that 
Hyde Park was at one time noted as being the 
residence of a hermit, who was a taxidermist 
of extra abilities in his day. The writer re- 
meml)ei*s reading an illustrated article in regard 
to him years ago {Unrper't* Weekly?), Many of 
his birds are still in the town. We would 
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gladly publish a brief history of him, if anyone 
who was acquainted with him would give us 
facts. 

Our second wildcat also came from R. E. 
Best, Kingston, N. Y. It weighed twenty-four 
pounds, and is said to be the largest ever shot 
in the county. 

A Great Blue Heron was shot at Lexington, 
Dec. 8th. Rather late in the season. 

■ In the November issue were two eiTors, the 
word full being used instead of fall Red Phal- 
arope taken in Rhode Island, and the Franklin 
Gull advertised for sale should have been fall 
plumage. 

Among the first to take notice of our future 
quarters was J. M. W., who sends in his 
sixteenth annual subscription. May they con- 
tinue well into the future. 

On Dec. 4, J. M. W. surprised two Snowy 
Owls on Groton Long Boint, Conn., secured 
one. These make over sixty that have been 
reported to us in New England by persons with 
whom we nre acquainted. 

Ti-a, la la, 1800. 



Correspondence. 



Hoping that the O. & O. will lend a helping 
hand toward the establishment of such an 
important institution, I am very respectfully, 
Harry Gordon White. 

ir. S. Fish Commission, Wood's Holl, Mass. 



Edtornof O, A' ().: 

1 wish to call the attention of the readers of 
the O. <fe O. to the new "Bachelder method " 
of recording daily observations on birds. 
This method, which Mr. Bachelder ably de- 
scribed in The Auk^ for April, 1800, consists 
of recording the actual number of each 
species seen daily on sheets ruled for that 
purpose. I have used the system since Janu- 
ary Ist, and find it to be entirely practicable 
in every way, while the results obtained are 
infinitely greater in importance than those of 
any other method known to me. My notes 
from January 1st to May 15th were recor<le<l 
daily, and very successful, but to test the 
method further, I used a modified blank dur- 
ing the last of May, and until June 22d, while 
at sea, recording observations at the end of 
each hour from 4 a. m. to 8 p. m. instead of 
daily, and the results were wonderful. For 
use during migrations the system cannot 
be surpassed, it being especially adapted to 
wave study, a branch of migration little un- 
derstood by many observers. 

If a number of active field workers who 
were interested in the subject were to organ- 
ize a society in New Enghind, similar to the 
*' Delaware Valley Ornithological Club,'' the 
results of their combined efforts and division 



Editor of O. & O.: 

Yours of the 18th duly received, eggs and " 
eyes also safely at hand. I will send check 
for balance and also renewal of subscription 
for O. & O., as the year is drawing to a close. 
I don't see anything new ornithologically very 
often, it's pretty much the same old story over 
a!ul o /er now — and yet I did secure, November 
9th, a pure White Sparrow, which I judge to 
be of the variety Tree Sparrow, though there is 
not the slightest mark to distinguish it — al- 
though so perfect au Albino it had perfectly 
black eyes. 

Since I began to prepare this letter a War- 
bler, I should think a Pine Warbler, came on 
my arbor before my window when I was writ- 
ing, I took my little gun and secured it. It's a 
little puzzling, only a very small white spot on 
one tail feather, each side quite yellowish on 
breast and throat, with faint yellow stripe over 
eye, — general colors like a Pine or female 
Black-poll Warbler, rather small for either. I 
have all our New England Warblers, but this 
seems to vary especially in the small amount of 
white on the tail. I think it most favors the 
Pine Warbler, especially on the wing markings. 
There was one funny thing happened about 
my place last summer which I mean to write 
up, if I ever get a chance, about a BIuebii*d 
that continued day after day and week after 
week to beat itself against my window. 

John N. Clark. 
Sayl»rcM>k, Ct. 



Editor of O. «fe O.: 

You tell Mr. Chas. Hallock to get out on the 
river more and watch the descendants of the 
English Sparrow, for you know as well as I 
that they are all American born which we see 
to-day. 

I can tell the Forest and Stream that the 
English Sparrow has cheated mo out of many 
a bright insect, and that it is all out of place 
to say that they eat only the droppings, or 
what is fed to them. 

I am English born, have been all over this 
globe, and think the Forest and Stream is 
clever, in its way, but let Mr. Hallock do as 



Wilson and Audubon did, see for himself. He 
of labor could not fail to be highly interesting i cannot find out these things in a city, looking 
and equally important in promoting the at ten-story buildings; he should be out in the 
Roienoe of Ornithology. | woods. J. F. 
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